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WASHINGTON: 
,  OOVEBNMENT   PBINTINO   OFFICE. 
1881. 


In  THB  S15NATB  Of  THE  UnITRD  StATKS, 

May  5,  18S0, 

The  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  December  16,  1879,  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  House  of  Representatives  May  5,  1880 : 

Besolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Kepre^entativue  ooncurring,  That  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Board  to  Test  Iron,  Steel,  and  Other  Metals  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  Congress,  oue  thousand  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  two  thousand  for  the 
use  of  the  House. 

Attest:  JNO.  C.  BURCH, 

Secretary. 
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United  States  Boaed  fob  Testing  Ibon,  Steel,  &c., 

Watertown  Arsenal^  Mass.,  June  8, 1878. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Board  for  Testing  Iron,  Steel, 
and  Other  Metals,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
Ids  order  dated  Execative  Mansion,  March  25, 1875.  in  aecordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1876,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  3, 
1875,  met  at  Watertown  arsenal,  Mass.,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1875. 

There  were  present  Lieut.  Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  8.  A.,  president  of  the  Board;  Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N. ; 
Lieut.  Col.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Engineer  Department  U.  S.  A. ;  David  Smith, 
chief  engineer  U.  S.  N.;  W.  Sooy  Smith,  civil  engineer;  A.  L.  Holley, 
civil  engineer;  E.  H.  Thurston,  civil  engineer. 

The  instructions  of  the  Board  prescribed  their  duties,  which  were  to 
^^  determine,  by  actual  tests,  the  strength  and  value  of  all  kinds  of  iron, 
steel,  and  other  metals  which  may  be  submitted  to  them,  or  by  them 
procured,  and  to  prepare  tables  which  will  exhibit  the  strength  and  value 
of  said  materials  for  construction  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  building  of  a  suitable  machine  for  establishing  such  tests, 
the  machine  to  be  set  up  and  maintained  at  the  Watertown  arsenal." 

The  Board  proceeded  to  organize  committees  which  were  charged  with 
the  prosecution  of  such  work  as  could  be  carried  on  with  the  means  at 
the  command  of  the  Board,  and  with  such  machines  as  could  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  during  the  time  that  the  large  testing-machine 
should  be  in  process  of  construction. 

To  these  committees  was  severally  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
following  subjects: 

Abrasion  and  wear. — ^To  examine  and  report  upon  the  abrasion  and 
wear  of  railway  wheels,  axles,  rails,  and  other  materials  under  the  con- 
ditions of  actual  use. 

Armor-plate. — To  make  tests  of  armor-plate;  to  collect  data  derived 
from  experiments  alrea<ly  made  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  metal 
Boitable  for  such  use. 

Chemical  re8earch.^-To  plan  and  conduct  investigations  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  properties  of  metals. 

Chains  and  mre  ropes. — ^To  determine  the  character  of  iron  best  adapted 
&r  chain  cables;  the  best  form  and  proportions  of  link,  and  the  qualities 
of  metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  wire  rope. 

Corrosion  of  metals. — ^To  investigate  the  subject  of  the  corrosion  of 
metals  under  the  conditions  of  actual  use. 

The  effects  of  temperature. — To  investigate  the  effects  of  variations  of 
temperature  upon  the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  iron,  steel,  and  other 
metals. 

Girders  and  columns. — ^To  arrange  and  conduct  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  laws  of  resistance  of  beams,  gurders,  and  columns  to  change  of 
&rm  and  to  fracture. 
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Iron^  malleable. — To  examine  and  report  upon  the  mechanical  and 
physical  properties  of  wrought  iron. 

Iron,  oast — ^To  consider  and  report  upon  the  mechanical  and  physical 
properties  of  cast  iron. 

Metallic  alloys. — ^To  assume  charge  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
characteristics  of  alloys  and  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  combination. 

Orthogonal  simultaneous  strains. — ^To  plan  and  conduct  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  simultaneous  orthogonal  strains,  with  a  view  to  the  deter- 
mination of  laws  governing  the  same. 

Physical  phenomena. — ^To  make  a  special  investigation  of  the  physical 
phenomena  accompanying  the  distortion  and  rupture  of  metals. 

Reheating  and  reroUing. — To  observe  and  to  experiment  upon  the  effects 
of  reheating,  reroUing,  or  otherwise  reworking;  of  hammering,  as  com- 
pared with  rolling,  and  of  annealing  the  metals. 

Steels  produced  by  m4>dern  processes. — ^To  investigate  the  constitution 
and  characteristics  of  steels  made  by  the  Bessemer,  open  hearth,  and 
other  modern  methods. 

Steels  for  tools.^To  determine  the  constitution  and  characteristics  and 
the  special  adaptations  of  steels  used  for  tools. 

Proposals  were  invited  for  the  constniction  of  a  testing-machine  capa- 
ble of  exerting  and  measuring  a  strain  of  tension  and  compression  of 
800,000  pounds,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1875,  a  contract  was  made  with 
Mr.  A.  H.  Emery,  of  Kew  York  City,  for  the  construction  of  such  a  ma- 
chine, to  be  completed  in  five  months  from  the  date  of  signing. 

Owing  to  unexpected  difficulties,  common  in  the  development  of  new 
and  untried  constructions,  the  contractor,  without  any  fault  or  negligence 
on  his  part,  so  far  as  known  to  the  Board,  has  failed  ^  yet  to  bring  his 
work  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  foundation  of  the  machine  has 
been  laid  in  a  manner  to  meet  the  heavy  strain  that  will  be  brought 
upon  it  at  the  moment  of  rupture  of  large  specimens ;  the  track  has  been 
laid,  and  portions  of  the  straining-apparatus  and  the  pump  have  been 
erected  at  this  arsenal,  The  contractor  found  in  the  course  of  numerous 
tests  with  the  gauges  for  the  machine  that  he  could  improve  them,  and 
they  have  all  been  reconstructed  and  thoroughly  tested,  and  are  now 
highly  satisfactory  in  their  construction  and  action.  In  testing  the  large 
scale  several  changes  were  found  desirable,  and  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion has  been  made  over,  embracing  all  the  desired  changers,  and  it  is 
now  being  thoroughly  tested  preparatory  to  its  final  rating  and  adjust- 
ment. These  alterations  and  tests  have  consumed  much  more  time  than 
was  expected,  but  the  contractor  now  hox)es  to  have  the  tests  completed 
and  the  whole  machine  in  operation  during  the  present  month. 

The  Board  has  established  in  one  of  the  buildings  at  this  arsenal  a 
chemical  laboratory,  which  has  been  fitted  up  and  furnished  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Blair,  of  Saint  Louis,  who  has  been  appointed 
chemist  to  the  Board.  It  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  pro- 
vided with  every  convenience  for  facilitating  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Mr.  Blair  has  analyzed  213  steels  and  irons  and  249 
alloys,  the  physical  properties  of  which  have  been  tested.  The  Board  has 
every  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  securing  the  services  of  so  able  a 
chemist.  Mr.  Blair  has  worked,  I  can  say,  with  untiring  industry  and 
thorough  conscientiousness,  equaled  only  by  his  eminent  skill. 

The  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  results  obtained  by  analysis  de- 
pends much  upon  the  methods  which  have  been  employed.  If  the 
method  be  defective,  no  manipulation,  however  skillful,  can  produce  re- 
liable results.  In  order  that  it  may  be  seen  what  methods  have  been 
used,  and  their  accuracy  thoroughly  tested,  if  desired,  Mr.  Blair  has 
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given  in  his  report,  which  is  forwarded  herewith,  a  description  of  all  the 
methods  used  by  him,  some  of  which  are  old  and  well  known,  and  others 
are  of  his  own  devising.  Some  of  the  latter  which  have  become  known 
have  received  favorable  commendation,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  report 
will  be  a  valnable  contribution  to  this  branch  of  scientific  investigation. 
In  the  selection  of  methods  he  has  chosen  those  which  insure  accurate 
results  rather  than  economy  of  labor. 

The  committee  on  metallic  alloys  has  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  strength  and  other  properties  of  bronzes,  brasses,  and  the  triple 
alloys  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  in  ca^stings  of  small  size.  The  experiments 
were  made,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  chairman,  in  the 
mechanical  laboratoi  y  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Board 
paying  the  customary  charges  for  the  use  qf  machines,  tools,  &c. 

The  metals  were  first  weighed  out  carefully  in  given  proportions,  and 
cast  in  bars  28  inches  long  and  1  inch  square  in  cross-section.  They 
were  cast,  some  in  sand  and  others  in  an  iron  mold,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  without  the  use  of  special  fluxes,  and  the  temperatures  taken  at  the 
time  of  casting.  Samples  of  each  alloy  were  bfoken  by  tension  and  by 
transverse  strain,  and  other  samples  were  subjected  to  compression  and 
torsion.  Their  strength,  elasticity,  ductility,  resilience,  and  homogeneity 
were  recorded  and  graphically  represented,  specimens  of  each  were  an- 
alyzed by  the  chemist,  and  a  comparison  was  thus  instituted  between 
the  proportions  weighed  out  and  the  composition  found  to  exi«t  in  the 
bar,  exhibiting  the  loss  of  the  several  constituents  produced  by  melting 
and  casting. 

The  report  on  bronzes  has  be>en  completed,  and  is  herewith  transmitted  j 
that  on  brasses  and  triple  alloys  is  well  advanced  toward  completion ; 
it  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  forwarded,  but  will  be  in  the  courti;e  of 
a  short  time. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  work,  so  far  as  the  tensile  strength  of  all  the 
possible  alloys  that  can  be  made  from  any  two  or  all  three  of  these 
metials,  is  shown  at  a  glance  by  a  model  ingeniously  devised  by  Professor 
Thurston,  a  map  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  marked  *' Plate  I.'' 

An  equilateral  triangle  of  10  inches  length  of  side  divided  into  one 
hundred  equal  parts  was  taken.  At  each  angle  was  erected  a  vertical 
ordinate,  representing  in  length  the  tensile  strength  of  copper,  tin,  and 
zinc,  respectively,  on  a  scale  of  25,000  pounds  per  square  inch  for  each 
inch  of  length  of  ordinate;  the  ordinates  were  pieces  of  brass  wire  fast- 
ened securel^'^  to  the  plate  At  a  distance  of  1  inch  from  the  angle  rep- 
resenting copper,  an  ordinate  was  erected  representing  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  gun-bronze  composed  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin. 
In  the  same  way  ordinates  were  erected  at  other  points,  representing  the 
other  allovs  according  to  their  several  proportions,  and  by  their  respective 
lengths  of  ordinate  the  strength  of  the  particular  alloy  designated.  The 
same  ^  i  done  with  the  various  brasses  that  were  tested,  and  also  with 
the  triple  alloys  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  106  points  being  thus  deter- 
mined. A  triangular  box  was  formed,  in  which  plaster  of  Paris  was 
poured  until  it  covered  the  tops  of  all  the  ordinates.  The  plaster  was 
then  removed  until  the  top  points  of  the  diiferent  ordinates  were  just 
visible  and  the  model  was  complete. 

By  intersecting  this  model  by  horizontal  planes  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
apart  we  obtain  the  contour-lines  shown  in  the  map,  which  gives  the 
tensile  strength  of  all  thediflferent  alloys  to  within  2,500  pounds  of  theif 
true  strength. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  paper  <5ollated  by  Professor  Thurston, 
embodying  the  most  important  facts  previously  determined  in  regard  to 
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the  copper- tin  alloys,  and  also  graphical  records  of  their  conductivity  for 
heat  and  electricity,  their  spec&c  gravity,  and  other  properties,  as  deter- 
mined by  previous  experimenters.  This  paper  also  contains  the  com- 
plete bibliography  of  the  subject  of  bronzes,  now  for  the  first  time  col- 
lected and  put  into  a  compact  form. 

The  committees  on  chain  cables,  malleable  iron,  and  reroUing  iron  have 
made  an  extended  series  of  experiments  at  the  Washington  navy-yard, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee,  chairman, 
who  has  performed  his  part  with  conspicuous  intelligence  and  fidelity, 
and  have  embodied  the  results  in  a  comprehensive  and  most  valuable 
report  forwarded  herewith.  Wrought  iron,  for  chains,  of  many  different 
brands — most  of  which  of  well  known  and  high  rex)ute — varying  in  size 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  was  tested,  both  in  the  shape  of 
bars  and  short  chains.  More  than  two  thousand  tests  were  made  of  the 
tensile  strength,  and  the  results  have  been  carefully  tabulated,  giving 
the  elastic  limit,  elongation,  and  reduction  of  area  of  each  specimen. 

In  these  experiments  .it  was  sought  to  determine  by  tests  of  bar-iron 
what  kind  of  iron  was  best  adapted  to  make  chain  cable,  what  were  the 
best  form  and  proportion  of  link,  and  to  ascertain^  if  possible,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties  of  the 
specimens.  As  chains  are  oft«n  subjected  to  great  and  sudden  strains, 
the  tests  of  the  iron  were  made  by  impact  as  well  as  by  tension  slowly 
applied. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  facilities  of  the  Wash- 
ington navy-yard,  which  included  the  use  of  two  testing-machines,  one 
of  a  capacity  of  300,000  pounds,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee, aud  the  record  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  made  for  a 
similar  purpose  was  thrown  open  to  them. 

The  report  contains  in  detail  the  results  of  numerous  experiments, 
which  establish  conclusively  points  about  which  difference  of  opinion  has 
heretofore  existed,  confirms  the  correctness  of  certain  positions,  and  in 
some  cases  directly  contradicts  what  has  been  regarded  by  eminent 
authorities  as  well-established  facts.  It  shows  that  the  most  important 
characteristic  which  a  good  chain-cable  iron  should  possess  is  the  prop- 
erty of  making  uniformly  a  perfect  weld.  The  presence  of  any  impurity 
in  sufiicient  quantity  to  affect  it  injuriously  in  this  particular  must  prove 
fatal  to  its  claim  for  favorable  consideration.  It  proves  that  the  proi)er 
place  for  the  weld  is  at  the  end,  and  not  on  the  side,  and  that  in  all  cases 
where  studded  links  are  not  absolutely  required  they  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  for  the  reason  that  the  studs  are  found,  contrary-  to  the  usually 
received  opinion,  to  diminish  materially  the  strength  of  the  chain. 

The  practice  which  obtains  in  most  of  the  prominent  chain-factories  in 
this  country,  of  proving  the  finished  chain  by  the  tension  prescribed  by 
the  standard  proof- table  of  the  British  Admiralty,  is  shown  to  be  faulty 
and  attended  by  consequences  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  It  is 
rendered  more  than  probable  that  the  use  of  this  table  in  the  proof  of 
chain  cables  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  anchors,  and, 
possibly,  vessels.  The  strains  prescribed  are  too  great  for  all  sizes  of 
chains,  and  notably  so  for  those  of  large  chains.  The  committee  has 
accordingly  constructed  and  inserted  in  their  report  a  proof-table  which  is 
adapted  to  cables  of  various  sizes  made  of  American  iron,  and  by  the  use 
of  this  table  instead  of  that  previously  used,  much  risk  of  positive  iiy  ury 
to  cables  by  excessive  proof  will  be  removed. 

This  table  constructed  as  it  has  been  from  so  wide  a  field  of  practical 
tests,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  be  of  great  use  to  this  branch  of 
industry,  and  will  soon  become  the  recognized  standard  for  proving  all 
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American  chains.  This  report  shows  that  in  the  search  for  a  proper 
chain- iron  a  very  high  tensile  strength  indicates  an  unfitness  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  reason  that  this  strength  is  usually  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  carbon,  copper,  or  other  substance  in  quantities  which  would 
iDJure  its  welding  properties  or  render  it  liable  to  break  under  sudden 
strains.  Many  minor  points  of  interest  in  these  investigations  have 
been  carefully  noted,  and  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  body  of  the 
report :  such  as  the  proper  shape  of  the  piece  to  be  tested,  the  effect  of 
removing  the  outer  skin  of  the  iron  upon  its  strength,  the  elevation  of 
the  elastic  limit,  the  reduction  of  are^,  which  is  produced  both  by  sud- 
den and  steady  strains,  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  as  produced  oy 
shock  or  steady  pull,  &c. 

It  has  been  known  that  the  strength  of  iron  bars  is  not  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  size,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Commander  Beardsleo 
to  propose  a  means  by  which  bars  of  different  sizes  may  be  made  to  have 
the  same  proportional  strength.  He  has  proved  by  actual  experiment 
that  a  uniform  reduction  in  rolling,  from  the  size  of  the  pile  to  the  fin- 
ished bar,  will  produce  a  uniform  strength  of  bar:  but  the  additional 
cost  of  manufacture  in  large  bars  will  be  very  considerable. 

This  report  shows  clearly  in  what  direction  wo  must  work  for  the 
improvement  of  manufacture  of  chain  cables:  First,  the  means  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  studded  link,  and,  second,  an  improved  method  of 
welding,  in  a  non-oxidizing  fiame  where  the  intensity  of  the  heat  can  be 
easily  regulated. 

All  the  different  irons  tested  in  these  experiments  were  carefully  ana- 
lyzed by  the  chemist  of  the  Board ;  and  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Holley,  dis- 
cussing the  connection  between  the  chemical  composition  of  the  iron 
and  its  physical  properties,  accompanies  the  report,  and  gives  additional 
value  and  completeness  to  it. 

The  committee  on  steel  for  tools  ha«  made  a  series  of  experiments  at 
the  Washington  navy-yard,  with  a  view  of  determining  by  actual  tests 
the  constitution  and  characteristic  qualities  of  steels  for  various  purposea 
for  which  they  are  required  aa  tools  and  their  special  adaptation  for  the 
work  of  tuiiiing,  planing,  boring,  slotting,  and  chipping.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Chief  Engineer 
David  Smith,  U.  S.  K,  chairman,  who  has  carefully  noted  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  of  interest  in  the  working  of  the  tool.  The  iN'avy 
Department  gave  the  use  of  the  necessary  machines  and  facilities  for 
doing  the  work  free  of  charge. 

Seventeen  different  lots  of  the  best  steels  to  be  had  were  procured  in 
open  market,  embracing  70  separate  bars,  and  representing  the  pro- 
duc  tion  of  14  different  manufacturers,  11  American  and  3  English — the 
most  celebrat-ed  in  each  country.  Each  of  the  several  tests  with  the 
tools  of  the  various  steels  was  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
in  every  detail,  and  the  results  obtained  and  tabulated  are  comparable 
with  each  other  in  every  particular;  it  is  believed  they  represent  the 
true  practical  value  of  each  of  the  steels  for  the  special  purpose  for 
which  the  tool  was  used.  A  full  and  complete  record  of  the  experiments 
made  with  each  steel  has  been  kept;  and  all  important  faets  observed  in 
regard  to  its  character  and  texture,  its  treatment  in  the  making  and  use 
of  the  tool,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  work  of  testing  it  that  was 
thought  could  in  any  way  affect  the  results  were  carefully  noted.  Sam- 
ples of  the  same  steels,  embracing  408  specimens,  have  been  tested  by 
tension,  torsion,  and  compression,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  each  bar 
carefully  determined. 

AJl  of  the  necessary  computations  required  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
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going  tests  have  been  completed  and  the  results  tabulated.  Thirty 
different  bars  have  been  analyzed  by  the  chemist  of  the  Board,  and  all 
that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  discuss  and  compare  the  ph^'sical 
properties  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  steels.  This  the  chair- 
man has  not  had  the  time  and  opportunity  to  do. 

In  onler  that  he  might  complete  this  work  application  was  made  to 
the  N"avy  Department  that  he  might  be  relieved  for  the  time  being  from 
other  duty.  The  request  was  not  granted,  and  no  other  member  of  the 
Board  was  available  who  was  conversant  with  the  subject  to  take  up 
the  report  and  finish  it. 

The  report  of  this  committee  when  it  shall  have  been  completed  will 
contain  a  large  amount  of  data^  and  conclusions  therefrom,  which  it  is 
believed  will  enable  the  maker  and  user  of  tool-steels  to  distinguish  readily 
between  good  and  indifferent  steels  by  comparing  the  physical  properties 
and  chepical  constitution  of  any  given  steel,  and  to  determine  before- 
hand whether  a  steel  will  be  well  adapted  or  not  for  any  special  i)urpose 
by  such  a  comparison.  It  also  exhibits  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner 
the  position  which  American  steels  take  when  compared  with  the  highest 
priced  and  most  celebrated  tool-steels  of  European  manufacture. 

The  committee  on  girders  and  columns  have  made  some  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  materials  of  difterent  forms  and  proportions  used  in 
the  construction  of  bridges.  Owing  to  the  great  expense  attending  such 
experiments  the  tests  have  been  confined  principally  to  material  gratui- 
tously furnished  by  a  manufacturer  of  rolled  beams  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  have  not  been  communicated  to  me  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  nor  have  I  received  from  him  a  report 
called  for,  giving  the  status  of  the  work  under  his  charge. 

The  committee  on  chemical  research  has  undertaken  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  steels,  with  a  view  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  vary- 
ing quantities  of  some  of  the  most  common  elements  ordinarily  found  in 
steels  on  their  mechanical  properties.  In  each  series  one  element  is  made 
to  vary  within  wide  limits,  while  the  others  are  kept  as  uniform  as  possi- 
ble. In  this  way  the  effect  of  different  quantities  of  carbon,  phosphorus, 
silicon,  sulphur,*  &c.,  is  to  be  determined.  This  investigation,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  has  long  been  felt,  has  never  been,  it  is  believed,  previously 
even  attempted. 

It  is  also  intended  to  determine  the  effect  of  one  impurity  in  modifying 
or  neutralizing  the  influence  of  another.  Considerable  work  has  already 
been  done  in  the  prosecution  of  these  experiments ;  123  specimens  have 
been  prepared  and  tested  by  tension,  the  calculations  made  and  tabulated, 
and  the  curves  completely  plotted;  190  specimens  have  been  tested  in  the 
autographic  machine,  and  the  strain-diagrams  and  other  results  made 
ready  for  the  report. 

Work  is  now  progressing  on  another  set  of  60  specimens,  after  which 
an  additional  series  of  86  test-pieces  is  to  be  commenced,  when  a  carefiil 
study  and  comparison  of  the  mechanical  and  physical  properties  with  the 
chemical  analyses  will  show  the  influence  of  the  variation  of  composition 
and  the  effect  of  one  element  upon  another. 

An  examination  has  been  made  of  certain  English  rifle-barrel  steel  re 
ceived  from  the  National  Armory,  which  had  proved  deficient  in  strength 
and  found  to  contain  numerous  fine  seams,  unfitting  it  for  this  use.  Au 
analysis  showed  that  it  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  .104  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  .166  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

The  statement  of  funds  received  and  expended  since  the  organization 
of  the  Board  is  given  in  Appendix  2.  The  disbursements  have  been  made 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ordnance  Depart* 
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ment,  and  the  vouchers,  giving  the  cost  of  the  articles  purchased  and  the 
details  of  the  transactions,  with  the  receipts  for  the  money  paid,  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Ordnance  Office. 

A  promion  was  inserted  in  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Board, 
limiting  the  amount  which  should  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
to  $15,000.  Of  this  sum  only  $2,248.79  have  been  expended  for  this  pur< 
XM>se.  The  balance  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  June  amounts  to  $12,193.92; 
$6,299.48  remains  to  be  paid  for  the  machine,  and  $3,700.52  for  its  trans- 
portation and  erection.  The  balance  is  due  on  contracts  made  for  mate- 
rial and  services  not  yet  rendered. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Board  should  do  any  very  large 
amount  of  work  before  the  completion  of  its  large  machine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed,  as  has  been  said  by  high  authority,  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  is  worth  more  to  the  government  and  the  private  industries 
of  the  country  than  the  whole  of  t^e  appropriation,  including  that  paid 
for  the  machine. 

In  a  few  weeks  more  the  Board  will  have  a  machine  more  accurate  and 
better  adapted  for  doing  work  of  all  kinds^  light  and  heavy,  than  any 
other  machine  at  present  known,  and  be  m  condition  to  prosecute  its 
work  to  advantage. 

The  Board  deferred  making  its  report  until  it  could  announce  the 
completion  of  all  work  commenced  and  the  erection  of  its  machine,  and 
regrets  that  circumstances  over  which  it  could  exercise  no  control  prevent 
it  from  reporting  this  at  the  present  time. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  declared  that  the  Board  should  cease  to 
exist  when  the  money  then  appropriated  should  have  been  expended. 
In  view  of  the  results  which  have  been  thus  far  obtained,  under  circum- 
stances unfavorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  work*  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  Board  will  soon  be  provided  with  the  best  of  facilities  for 
testing  metals,  it  may  well  be  suggested  whether  a  wise  policy,  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  inure  to  the  various  industries  by  such 
action,  will  not  prompt  the  grant  of  a  further  appropriation  to  carry  on 
the  work  for  which  the  Board  was  appointed.  This  work  has  enlisted 
the  active  sympathies  of  scientific  men  of  all  classes,  and  metal-man- 
ufacturers of  the  country,  the  last  of  whom  have  not  confined  their 
interest  to  mere  expressions  of  approval,  but  have  supplemented  them 
with  donations  of  money  to  the  amount  of  $1,475,  for  the  completion  of 
some  work  on  steels,  which  was  commenced  but  could  not  be  finished  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  by  Congress. 

From  what  the  undersigned  knows  of  the  wants  of  officers  having 
charge  of  government  constructions,  the  want  of  definite  information  on 
the  part  of  civil  engineers,  architects,  and  mechanical  engineers  through- 
out the  country,  and  their  utter  inability  to  obtain  correct  data  on  which 
to  base  their  calculations,  for  the  want  of  which  large  sums  have  annually 
to  be  expended  in  order  that  the  errors  made  may  be  on  the  side  of  safety, 
there  is  no  purpose  for  which  an  appropriation  could  be  granted  which 
would  yield  so  large  and  immediate  a  return  in  the  way  of  money  abso- 
lutely saved  as  a  further  grant  for  the  work  of  this  Board,  and  in  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion  he  is  confident  that  he  will  be  supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  scientific  men  and  manufacturers  of  metals  of  superior 
quality  throughout  the  land. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  T.  S.  LAIDLBY, 
Colonel  of  Ordnance^  President  of  the  Board. 

To  the  Pbbsidbnt  of  the  United  States. 
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Statement  of  disbursements  under  appropriationy  '<  Test  of  Iron  and  Steel,**  to  June  I,  1878, 


Disbursements. 


Teste  of  iron  and  steeL 


1B76. 


1876. 


1877. 


For  advertisiniE  (contract  for  testinfiT-niaohine)  — 
amoont  paid  on  contract  for  testing-machine, 
stationery  and  printing. 


$172  50 
25,200  52 


instraments  (calipers,  f tamps,  See.). 
fitting  up  chemical  laboratory 


cbeniicajs,  apparatna,  &o 

care  of  chemical  laboratory 

coal  for  gas  for  ase  at  chemical  laboratory 

coal  and  wood  for  heating  laboratory,  taming  speoimens,  &o. 

labor  for  cutting  samples,  taming  apecimens,  &o 

fittine  up  building  for  testing-machine 

fonniiation  for  testing-machine  and  setting  ap  aconmolator . . 

traveling  crane  and  trestles 

coal  and  oil  for  operating  testing-machine 

material  for  tests 

freight  and  expenses  on  samples  of  iron,  ett^el  for  tests 

freight  on  partx  of  teating-maohine  received 

boxes  for  parts  of  teBting-machine  received 

traveling  expenses  of  mem bers    

postage  (secretary  and  members) 

secretary,  from  March  25, 1875,  to  Jane  30,1877 

chemist,  from  July  1, 1875,  to  April  20, 1878 

committee  on  abrasion  and  wear     

conunitteeon  chemical  research  and  steelsbymodem processes. 

committee  on  chain  cables,  and  reheating  iron 

committee  on  effects  of  temperature  

committee  on  boamH,  girders,  and  colamns 

committee  on  cast  iron      

committee  on  metallic  alloys 

committee  on  steels  for  tools 


5188 


846  62 
*806  66" 


176 


600  41 

120  60 

1, 912  37 

2,604  80 

151  13 

264  50 

85171 

983  20 

1,417  01 

4.083  77 

2.746  29 


8  97 

26  67 

58  00 

152  39 

1, 146  63 

•      117  90 

1,316  66 

5,650  00 

83  50 

878  44 

1,894  08 

938  03 

8,042  06 

29  10 

10, 516  84 

2,644  17 


Total. 


26, 071  52 


42,628  41 


$104  85 


47  10 
602  75 
125  63 
480  29 
111  35 

18  38 
531  09 
430  91 
234  94 
227  80 
1,  091  27 

20  65 
810  54 

""75554 
40  99 

1.100  00 
2,108  50 


859  25 

1,638  86 

25  22 

1,  470  96 


1,  074  75 


13,502  54 


TESTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEBLy  1875. 

To  appropriations |75|0OO  00 

By  amount  dlsbnrsed $26,071  52 

By  amount  transferred  to  appropriation,  ''tests  of  iron  and 

steel,  1876" 42,629  00 

68,700  52 

Balance  on  hand  (due  on  contract  for  testing-machine) 6, 299  48 


TESTS  OF  mON  AND  STEEL,  1876. 

To  amonnt  transferred  from  appropriation,  ''tests  of  iron  and 

steel,  1875" 42,629  00 

By  amonnt  disbursed 42,628  41 

By  amonnt  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 

United  States 59 

42,629  00 

TESTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1877. 

To  appropriation 19,396  98 

By  amount  disbursed 13,502  54 

— : ; 13,502  54 

Balance  on  hand 5,894  44 


T.  T.  S.  LAIDLET, 
Colonel  of  Ordnance,  President  of  the  Board, 
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PREFACE. 


The  United  States  Board,  appointed  to  test  American  iron,  steel,  and 
other  metals,  assigned  to  three  committees,  designated  as  D,  Q,  and  M, 
the  following  subjects  upon  which  to  make  investigations  and  report : 

To  Committee  D  ("On  chain  and  wire  ropes")  the  determination  of 
the  character  of  iron  best  adapted  for  chain  cables,  the  best  form  and 
proportions  of  link,  and  the  qualities  of  metal  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  if  on  and  steel  wire  rope. 

To  Committee  H  ("On  iron  malleable")  the  examination  of  the  me- 
chanical and  physical  proi)erties  of  wrought-iron. 

To  Committee  M  ("On  reheating  and  rerolling")  the  examination  of 
the  effects  of  reheating  and  reroUing,  or  otherwise  reworking,  of  ham- 
mering as  compared  with  rolling,  and  of  annealing  the  metal. 

The  three  committees  being  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same 
persons,  all  having  the  same  chairman,  and  the  fields  of  research  in 
many  respects  coinciding,  it  was  considered  advisable,  in  order  to 
economize  time,  means,  and  labor,  that  the  three  should  be  consolidated 
and  the  resulta  of  such  experiments  as  should  be  made  applied  to  all  of 
the  subjects. 

Our  first  care  was  to  select  flrom  the  wide  field  to  be  investigated,  a 
leading  object,  and  our  choice  fell  naturally  upon  the  subject  assigned 
to  the  committee  on  chain  cables,  for  while  it  would  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  exx)end  all  of  our  time  and  means  examining  into  the  great 
problem,  "The  mechanical  and  physical  properties  of  wrought  iron,"  or 
the  effect  upon  its  strength  and  other  properties,  of  various  methods  of 
treating  it,  and  while  so  doing,  procure  absolutely  no  information  which 
would  guide  us  in  determining  "  the  character  of  iron  best  adapted  for 
chain  cables,"  we  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  form  any  judgment  of 
value  upon  this  latter  subject,  without  a  range  of  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  would  prove  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
other  subjects  of  investigation. 

A  secondary  reason  for  the  selection  was  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committees,  to  whom  would  naturally  fall  the  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  research,  and  of  arranging  the  obtained  results,  was  already 
engaged  in  carrying  on  an  investigation  of  this  branch,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  through  this  source  a  large 
amount  of  information  already  collected  could  be  most  profitably  utilized. 

A  further  motive  was  the  fact  that  all  information  which  we  might  be 
able  to  obtain  as  to  character  of  iron  best  adapted  for  chain  cables 
would  prove  of  value  not  only  to  the  manufacturers  and  purchasers  of 
cables  and  cable  iron,  but  not  less  to  the  manufacturers  of  iron  bridges 
and  other  constructions,  which  like  the  cable,  depend  for  their  value 
upon  their  power  of  resisting  to  the  utmost,  destroying  forces  of 
various  and  irregular  natures.  A  cable  must  be  able  to  resist  sudden 
strains,  steady  strains,  vibratory  strains,  and  corrosion,  and  a  bridge 
must  encounter  the  same  during  its  service ;  therefore,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  deductions  we  have 
drawn^  the  errors  we  have  corrected,  and  the  rules  and  tables  we  have 
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established  and  calculated,  will  prove  of  service  to  a  large  class  of  our 
manufacturers,  of  whom  the  cablemakers  are  but  a  branch. 

While  thus  directing  our  efforts  primarily  to  this  investigation,  ^we 
have  from  time  to  time  diverged  for  the  purpose  of  examining  further 
into  certain  physical  phenomena  which  have  presented  themselves:  and 
the  results  of  these  intestigations  are  given  in  the  papers  on  ^'Form. 
and  proportion  of  test  pieces,''  "Elevation  of  the  limit  of  stress,"  "  Va- 
riation in  strength  accompanying  variation  in  sectional  area,"  &c.,  and 
to  a  comparison  of  the  physical  results  with  chemical  causes. 

All  of  the  experiments  whose  records  are  in  this  report,  excepting  the 
analyses  made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Board,  were  made  at  the  Kavy 
Yard,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  the  Hon.  George 
M.  Eobeson,  having  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Board  all  of  the 
facilities  of  said  yard,  which  included  three  testing  machines,  forges. 
&c.,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  transferred  to  the  Boara 
the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committees,  under  his  direction,  previous  to  the  organ- 
izatiou  of  the  United  States  Board. 

In  submitting  this  report,  we  would  say  that  the  extent  of  our  inves- 
tigations has  been  restricted  by  the  narrowness  of  our  means,  and  the 
necessity  which  has  arisen  that  we  should  submit  tiie  results  of  snch 
work  as  we  have  accomplished,  in  order  that  the  necessity  of  such  work 
shall  be  made  as  plain  as  the  fact  that  our  researches  have  been  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  and  that  they  but  point  the  way  toward  a  thorough 
re-examination  of  the  subjects  involved,  which,  based  upon  our  results, 
would  provide  a  valuable  mass  of  information,  to  which  this  report  would 
occupy  the  relation  of  a  preface. 

L.  A.  BEARBSLEE,  Commander^  U.  8.  JTary, 
ChcArmcm  of  Committee  2),  H^  <Mid  Mj  Editor  o/Beport. 


PREFACE  TO   SECOND  EDITION. 


Congress  having  anthorizod  the  printing  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Board,  the  undersigned,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  duty  of  arranging  the  matter  of  the  report  of  committees 
D,  H,  and  M  in  the  first  edition  and  the  editing  of  the  same,  has  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  and  having  obtained  the 
necessary  authorization  so  to  do,  has,  profiting  by  experience  trained 
while  editing  the  first,  reduced  greatly  the  bulk  of  this  second  edition, 
by  elimination  of  many  unnecessary  repetitions,  and  has,  he  believes, 
increased  the  value  of  the  work,  not  only  as  was  natural  by  the  process 
of  condensation,  but  also  by  the  insertion  in  a  portion  of  the  space  thus 
gained  of  data  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  !Navy  Department, 
embracing  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  continuation  of  those  made 
by  the  Board  upon  points  not  considered  as  definitely  settled;  also  of 
a  series  of  torsional  tests,  made  upon  the  irons  whose  strength  under 
various  other  tests  had  been  given. 

The  matter  of  the  report  has  also  been  rearranged,  so  that  by  division 
into  two  parts  all  of  the  tests  made  upon  round  bars  are  separated  from 
those  made  upon  chain  cable. 

The  first  part  may  be  considered  as  the  investigation  into  the  mechan- 
ical and  physical  properties  of  wrought  iron,  the  second  into  the  char- 
acter of  iron  best  adapted  for  chain  cable. 

L.  A.  BEAEDSLEE,  Captain^  U.  8.  Navy^ 

Uditor  of  Report. 

August  1, 1881. 
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PLATE  I. 
TENSION  TESTS. 


Hclioiypc  Printing  Co.,  an  Trcmoni  Street,  Boston. 

Fig.  2.  Fig.   i. 

tkst  pikces  hrokkx  hy  tknsion  in  tkstlnd  machine  h. 

P'ii:.   I.     Tiirnc-d  from  a  bar  of  contract  chain  iron  2  3-16  in.  diameter. 

3.  *•  '•     the  simc  bar  after  it  had  been  lhoroii;L;hly  reworkc<l. 


PART  I. 
SECTION   I. 

PBEIilHINABT  BISOITSSIOlf. 

Ibe  inTeetigations  upon  which  we  hare  entered  have  for  their  direct 
object  ^*  the  determination  of  the  character  of  iron  best  adapted  for  the 
mannfactore  of  chain  cables,"  indirectly  the  collection  and  classification 
0f  saeh  data  as  manifest  themselves  during  the  exx)eriment8  necessary 
for  this  primary  investigation,  and  coming  properly  under  the  heading 
of  the  "  mechanical  and  physical  properties  of  wrought  iron." 

The  chain  cable  is  a  result,  wrought  iron  is  the  material  from  which 
it  is  made,  and  the  strength  and  character  of  the  cable  are  dependent, 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  those  of  the  material,  and  ux)on  the  methods  by 
whi<^  said  material  has  been  produced  and  treated. 

Our  investigations  begin,  thus,  with  the  mat^erial  itself,  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  the  round  bar^  of  which  the  chain  link  is  but  a 
modification. 

The  made-up  chain  cable  has  undergone  processes  which  tend  to  alter 
the  inherent  character  of  the  material,  some  of  which  lower  the  strength 
of  the  iron,  therefore  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  character  of  this 
material  should  be  that  which  in  itself  will  tend  to  give,  if  unchanged, 
the  greatest  strength  and  uniformity  to  the  links,  and  which  is  least 
liable  to  suffer  deterioration  during  the  processes  by  which  it  is  transr 
formed  from  bar  to  link. 

To  determine  the  character  of  iron  best  adapted,  it  is  necessary  to 
first  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  a  chain  cable  in  setvice 
is  called  upon  to  resist,  and  the  precedence  of  these  forces  in  endanger- 
ing not  only  the  chain  but  the  vessel  which  depends  upon  it  for  safety. 

Secondly.  To  determine  the  causes  which  tend  to  weaken  the  chain 
links,  and  to  locate  the  weak  spots. 

Thirdly.  These  points  being  determined,  to  fix  upon  the  characteristics 
which  denote  that  the  iron  manifesting  them  is  well  adapted  to  meet 
t^e  dangerous  forces,  and  is  least  liable  to  become  undi^  weakened 
while  being  bent  and  forged. 

Cables  in  service  are  subject  to  the  destroying  forces  of  sudden  strains, 
alternation^  of  sudden  and  steady  heavy  strains,  heavy  steady  strains, 
abrasion,  and  corrosion ;  and  the  danger  from  each  takes  precedence  in 
the  Older  given. 

The  sudden  strains^  which  are  the  most  dangerous^  occur  when,  through 
any  cause,  it  may  become  necessary  to  check  the  headway  of  the  vessel 
by  means  of  the  anchor ;  or  when,  in  letting  go  anchor  in  deep  water, 
the  momentum  of  the  runningout  cable  is  suddenly  arrested  by  a  jam 
in  the  hawse-hole,  or  pipe,  perhaps  before  the  anchor  has  reached  the 
bottom. 

The  aUemationa,  when  through  the  force  of  a  heavy  squall,  the  already 
taut  cable  is  strained  suddenly  by  a  force  which,  cannot  be  calculated  or^ 
guioded  against. 
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The  Acary,  steady  strains^  tinder  many  circnmstances,  when  thioagh 
exposure  to  strong  tides  or  gales,  a  great  strain  is  brongbt  on  the  cables. 

Abrasion  and  corrosion. — -These  can  be  considered  but  as  minor  ele- 
ments of  danger.  Under  ordinary  circamstances  neither  can  occur  unex- 
pectedly, and  both  can  with  proper  care  be  provided  against.  The  first 
may  occur  to  the  chains  of  a  vessel  long  moored  without  swivel  in  strong 
eddies;  the  second  to  chains  left  uncared  for  in  leaky  lockers,  or  in  serv- 
ice, through  galvanic  action,  in  case  of  vessels  moored  for  a  long  period, 
with  unchanged  scope — ^light  ships,  for  example. 

Frequent  overhauling  and  application  of  coal  tar  or  paint  will  guard 
against  corrosion;  ordinary  care  of  the  moorings  will  prevent  abrasions. 
Sudden  strains,  and  heavy,  steady  strains,  are  the  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  that  iron  best  adapted  to  resist  both  is  the  best  adapted 
for  chain  cables.  Excess  of  power  to  resist  one  of  these  forces  will  not 
compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  the  other. 

Several  causes  operate  to  prevent  the  development  iu  the  link  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  strength  of  the  bar.  The  first  in  importance 
is  the  comparative  weakness  of  that  part  of  the  link  which  is  occupied 
by  the  weld. 

With  every  type  of  iron  upon  which  we  have  experimented  the  weak 
spot  of  the  chain  link  is  the  weld^  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
ruptures  occur  at  this  end.    (See  table,  page  150.) 

With  some  irons,  notably  those  rich  in  carbon,  copper,  or  very  thor- 
oughly worked,  the  inferiority  of  strength  at  the  weld  is  much  more 
serious  than  with  other  irons.  As  this  difl^erence  between  tyi)e8  exists, 
and  as  the  weakest  of  the  1,500  to  3,000  welds  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  all  chain  cables,  of  from  2"  to  V*  diameter,  is  the  meas- 
ure of  strength  of  the  entire  chain,  it  naturally  follows  that  in  select- 
ing a  suitable  chain  iron,  the  welding  value  should  be  considei^  as  of 
first  importance,  and  a  deficiency  in  this  is  not  compensated  by  all  other 
good  qualities. 

Iron  which  can  be  thoroughly  welded  at  a  range  of  temperature  fairly 
equal  to  the  range  of  judgment  of  different  chain  welders,  which  will 
"  stick  ^  at  a  low  heat,  and  not  burn  if  heated  a  little  too  much,  is  the 
desideratum. 

In  our  search  for  such  iron,  and  attempt  to  discover  marks  by  which 
it  can  be  identified  without  the  necessity  of  actual  tests  of  chain  links 
to  destruction — an  expensive  process,  and  within  the  reach  of  few  man- 
ufacturers or  users  of  chain —we  have  begun  our  investigations  at  a 
point  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  the  begin- 
ning and  foundation  of  the  chain  cable,  viz,  the  round  rolled  bar;  and 
having,  by  thorough  tests  by  different  methods,  determined  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  bars  .submitted  to  us,  made  chain  cables 
of  them,  and  observed  as  closely  their  relative  value  in  this  form. 
Thus,  having  found  out  the  characteristics  of  bars  from  which  strong 
and  uniform  chain  links  were  produced,  or  those  of  opposite  character, 
we  sought  by  chemical  analysis  to  find  the  explanation  of  such  phe- 
nomena as  presented  themselves  during  either  or  all  of  the  tests. 

Our  earlier  experiments  were  made  by  tension  alone,  and  by  these 
we  learned  the  power  of  the  various  irons  to*  withstand  stea^iy  tensional 
strains,  and  with  tension  upon  chain  links,  their  relative  welding  value; 
but  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any  information  upon  the  very  important 
point,  viz,  the  power  to  resist  sudden  strains^  the  chain  cable's  greatest 
enemy,  for  there  was  not,  to  our  knowledge,  a  testing  machine  in  ex- 
istence by  which  these  strains  could  be  administered  in  such  manner 
that  their  force  could  be  even  approximately  known. 
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HeaJizing  the  necessity  of  vhis  knowledge  being  obtained  before  com- 
petent jadgment  cou  '  be  formed,  an  apparatus  was  devised  by  the 
ehairman,  by  which  the  relative  powers  of  the  different  irons  to  resist 
shock  could  be  approximately  ascertained. 

This  machine,  dabbed  the  ^'impact  hammer,"  and  the  method  of  its 
use,  and  discussion  of  results  obtained,  will  be  fully  described. 

Our  experiments  begin  with  the  history  of  a  large  number  of  round 
hars. 

Our  plan  of  investigation  was  to  first  ascertain,  by  means  of  ten- 
sion tests  made  upon  bars  of  such  irons  as  we  could  procure,  the  amount 
of  strength,  elasticit.y,  &c.,  which  would  be  found  to  exist  in  ordinary 
American  bar  iron;  next,  by  test«  by  impact  upon  the  same  irons,  to 
a84:eitain  tlieir  relative  powers  to  resist  sudden  strains;  and,  finally, 
having  ascertained  these  essential  points  in  the  material,  to  make  from 
each  iron  a  number  ot  cable  links,  and  by  tension  to  find  their  strength 
and  uniformity  and  the  degree  of  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the 
welds. 

To  carry  out  these  investigations,  we  procured  bars  of  round  iron  of 
sizes  such  as  are  usually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cables — viz,  from  2 
inch  diameter  to  1  inch — ^from  the  following  manufacturers  and  dealers: 
Burden  &  Sons,  of  New  York ;  Bentoni  Iron  Com])any,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Bargess  Iron  Company,  of  Ohio;  Gatasauqua  Boiling  Mills,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Kew  Jersey  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  New  Jersey ;  Niles 
Iron  Company,  of  Ohio;  Phceuix  Iron  Company,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Pembroke  Iron  Company,  of  Massachusetts;  Pencoyd  Iron  Company,  or. 
Pennsylvania;  Tredegar  Iron  Company,  of  Virginia;  Trego  &  Thomp- 
son, of  Maryland;  Sligo  Iron  Company,  of  Pennsylvania;  Tamaqua 
Kolling  Mills,  of  Pennsylvanii.;  Wyeth  Brothers,  of  Maryland;  and 
many  other  oars  of  unknown  origin. 

A  number  of  the  more  prominent  manufacturers  have  contributed 
their  iron,  and  have  considered  themselves  sufficiently  compensated 
by  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  give  them  in  regard  to  it. 

When  we  began  our  work,  we  made  an  attempt  to  collect  data  from 
manufacturers,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  considerable  as  to  the 
strength,  elastic  limit,  &c.,  of  their  iron,  but  it  was  not  valuable. 
Nearly  all  of  the  records  had  been  obtained  through  tests  made  upon 
test-pieces,  the  proportions  of  which  were  such  that  correct  results  could 
not  be  procured. 

We  therefore  resolved  to  confine  our  work  to  experimental  investiga- 
tion, the  steps  of  which  are  very  slow,  and  frequently  lead  to  results  of 
no  great  value,  and  occasionally  to  new  and  valuable  discoveries. 

The  experiments  upon  the  results  of  which  our  report  is  based  com- 
prise the  details  of  aU  physical  phenomena  observed  by  us  while  testing 
to  destruction  nearly  two  thousand  bar  test- pieces  by  the  strain  of  ten- 
sion, over  fifteen  hundred  by  the  strain  of  percussion,  and  nearly  five 
handred  cable  links,  made  in  all  respects  as  for  service. 

The  tension  tests  upon  bars  were  laadeboth  upon  bars  in  their  normal 

condition  and  upon  others  from  which  a  portion  of  the  surface  had  been 

umed  away ;  those  by  impact  upon  portions  of  the  same  bars  which 

ad  been  tested  by  tension,  and  .liose  upon  chain  links  from  other  por- 
ions  ot  the  same  bars.  .  . 

A  brief  description  of  our  te.  '    ^   .achines,  and  of  our  methods  of 
esting,  with  a  few  physical  phe  omena  we  have  observed,  will  enable  ^ 
iie  terms  used  in  the  report  to  be  understood. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TESTINa-MAOHINES  AND  OF  METHOD  OF  TJSS. 

Chain  Proves  of  Washington  Navy  Yard  (Testing-Machinb  A). 

This  machine  consists  of  a  long  trough,  in  which  a  15-fathom  section 
of  cable  can  be  stretched  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  pomp,  to  which  it  is 
connected  at  one  end,  while  the  other  end'  is  made  &st  to  a  bolder, 
which,  in  turn,  connects  with  a  system  of  levers,  by  which  the  stress  is 
weighed  by  means  of  weights  placed  upon  a  platform  at  the  extremity  ' 
of  the  long  lever.    (See  cut.) 

The  machine  was  thoroughly  overhauled,  repaired,  and  adjusted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Navy  previous  to  the  use  of  it 
by  the  Board.  The  pump  is  worked  by  steam,  and  a  gong,  with  wire 
reaching  from  the  engine  to  the  weighing  end,  &cilitate3  instantaneous 
communication. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  300,000  pounds,  and  the  levers  are  so 
adjusted  that  a  weight  of  1  pound  upon  the  platform  balances  20B  pounds 
of  stress. 

The  pieces  to  be  tested  were  sections  of  the  bar  at  least  eight  times  the 
diameter  in  length,  and  originally  fitted  with  loo][)s  of  larger-sized  iron, 
welded  to  the  ends,  thus : 


Subsequently  heads  were  substituted  for  loops.  Near  to  each  end  of  the 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  bar,  small  punch-marks  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measurement;  the  distance  between  these  was  carefully  meas- 
ured, and  the  diameter  of  the  bar  carefully  calipered ;  this  latter  proce.ss 
often  revealed  that  there  was  between  the  actual  and  nominal  diameter 
of  the  bar  considerable  difference. 

The  bar  was  fastened  to  the  holders,  a  pair  of  large  dividers  adjusted 
to  the  punch-marks,  and  the  stress  slowly  applied;  at  the  instant  the 
elongation  was  sufficient  to  draw  one  punch-mark  clear  of  the  dividers' 
point,  the  stress  was  weighed  and  recorded  as  first  stretch  or  elastic  limit. 

This  method  was  our  best,  but  there  were  liabilities  of  error,  all  of  which 
would  cause  the  stress  of  "  first  stretch  ^  to  be  recorded  too  high.  At 
times  the  piece  would  in  an  instant,  elongate  considerably;  generally 
such  action  took  place  in  iron  with  high  elastic  limit  as  compared  with 
its  tensile  strength.  At  the  best  the  signal  to  stop  would  never  be  given 
or  obeyed  before  a  stretch  was  noticed. 

Our  measurers  became  veiy  expert,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Tait,  our 
assistant,  who  cared  for  the  weighing,  and  seldom  failed  to  keep  a  per- 
feet  balance,  and  the  liability  of  error  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Just  before  rupture  there  was  always  a  period  (varying  with  different 
irons)  when,  havmg  reached  the  limit  of  stress,  the  levers  would  balance 
for  a  little  time  and  then  sink  before  the  specimen  parted.  With  this 
machine  we  were  not  able  to  trace  this  action  very  closely,  but  full  ref- 
erence is  made  to  it  in  discussion  of  tests  made  by  means  of  the  dyna- 
mometer (testing-machine  B),  an4  at  this  point  it  is  probable  that  tensile 
limit  was  reached. 

By  this  machine  (A)  we  were  able  to  determine  the  tensile  strength, 
elastic  limit,  ductility,  &c.,  of  round  bars  of  any  size  from  three  iuches 
in  one-half  inch,  and  to  test  to  destruction  chain-cable  links  of  all  sizes  in 
to  ordinary  use. 
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Except  in  a  few  cases,  which  are  noted,  all  bars  tested  by  this  ma- 
chine were  in  the  condition  in  which  they  left  the  rolling-milf,  not  hav- 
ing been  rednced  by  the  lathe. 

BoDMAif's  Dynahometeb  (Testino-Maohinb  B). 

Additional  tests  by  tension  were  made  ni)on  many  of  the  irons  by 
means  of  cylindrical  test-pieces  tamed  from  the  bars  and  ruptured  by 
tiie  ^'Bodman's  dynamometer,"  called  in  this  paper  ^^  testing-maehiDC  B." 
The  resnlts  obtained  by  this  machine  agree  very  closely  in  some  cases 
with  those  obtained  by  testing-machine  A,  and  in  others  differ  widely. 
A  ]M)rtion  of  these  differences  is  probably  dne  to  differences  in  the  acca- 
lacy  of  the  two  machines  and  methods,  and  others  to  a  natural  difference 
in  the*  character  of  the  metal  as  developed  by  the  entire  bar,  and  by  a 
portion  of  the  core  and  adjacent  iron. 

This  machine  holds  the  specimen  to  be  tested  by  means  of  clamps, 
and  the  nsual  form  of  the  test-piece  is  shown  on  Plate  L  The  capacity 
of  the  machine  is  100,000  pounds,  and  it  will  weigh  a  stress  of  10  pounds 
with  accuracy.    The  method  of  testing  with  it  is  as  follows : 

The  test-piece  being  fitted  to  the  clamps,  a  slight  stress,  sufficient  to 
tauten  everything,  is  brought  upon  it  by  means  of  a  foot-screw  which 
draws  down  the  lower  holder;  the  measurements  are  then  taken,  and 
the  stress  slowly  applied  by  means  of  a  crank,  connected  by  gearing 
with  a  system  of  levers,  so  acyusted  that  a  weight  of  1  pound  upon  the 
platform  will  balance  100  pounds  of  stress.  The  stress  is  measured  by 
a  weight  sliding  on  the  lever  until  1,000  i)ounds  is  reached,  when  a 
weight  is  substituted  upon  the  platform. 

The  weighing  lever  passes  through  a  rectangular  frame,  which  is  2 
inches  in  depth  of  opening:  the  lever  itself  being,  at  the  point  where  it 
passes  through,  1^  inches  deep,  it  being  thus  allowed  a  vertical  motion 
of  f  of  an  inch.  A  mark  across  the  center  of  the  opening  coinciding  with 
one  on  the  face  of  the  lever  indicated  a  balance,  the  stress  and  resistance 
being  equalized.  From  the  exact  balance  to  rest  there  is  a  fall  of  f  of  an 
inch.  The  test-pieces  are  prepared  with  marks  between  which  the  length 
is  accurately  measured,  and  they  are  also  accurately  calipered. 

In  testing  by  this  machine  we  have  noticed  that  the  lever  rises  rapidly 
to  the  stress  until  the  elastic  limit  is  reached,  after  passing  which  the 
rapidity  of  rise  gradually  lessens,  until  the  point  called  tensile  limit  is 
nearly  reached,  then  it  rises  very  slowly  until  tensile  limit  is  marked, 
when  it  will  balance  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  seven  or  eight  min- 
utes, according  to  the  toughness  of  the  iron.     When  the  power  of  re- 
sistance is  so  lessened  that  it  is  not  equal,  to  the  addition  of  stress,  the 
lever  slowly  sinks  and  finally  rests;  but  if  during  this  sinking  the  in- 
crease of  stress  is  stopped  for  a  moment,  on  reapplying  it  there  is  a 
momentary  responsive  rise.    After  the  fall,  if  the  stress  is  continued, 
there  is  no  answering  rise,  but  the  diameter  reduces  and  the  x)iece  length- 
ens rapidly,  and  finally  breaks. 
The  highest  stress  that  has  been  reached  is  recorded  as  the  tensile 
mit,  or  ultimate  strength.    Although  we  have  in  most  cases  continueil 
e  turning  of  the  crank  until  rupture  took  place,  in  order  that  we  might 
Dcure  the  fractured  dimensions  to  which  it  was  desired  to  reduce  the 
rength,  we,  in  making  the  investigations  in  regard  to  the  elevation 
•  the  limit  of  stress,  have  frequently,  after  the  lever  had  fallen  to  its 
St,  restored  a  balance  by  removing  weights  from  the  weighingplat- 
rm,  and  have  by  this  process,  and  modifications  of  it,  caused  some 
culiar  phenomena  to  occur  which  have  been  carefully  noted  and  tabu- 
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lated.  For  instance,  after  a  test-piece  had  withstood  to  the  point  called 
tensile  limit,  which  would  occur  at  a  stress  of,  say,  60,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  it  would,  after  the  fall  of  the  lever,  and  a  slight  delay  for 
measurements,  be  found  upon  removing  weights  to  be  still  resisting  to 
nearly  the  extent  at  which  the  lever  fell ;  the  stress  being  reapplied,  the 
lever  would  rise  nearly,  and  in  some  cases  quite^  to  the  amount  from 
which  it  had  previously  fallen,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  to  a  higher  point, 
and  this  could  be  repeated  from  twenty  to  thirty  times;  at  each  fall  tbe 
diameter  being  found  to  be  sensibly  reduced  and  the  length  increased. 
(See  pages  16  and  18.) 

At  the  point  where  the  lever  first  fell,  the  reduction  of  area  which  had 
taken  place  was  about  60  per  cent,  and  the  elongation  about  75  per 
cent,  of  that  which  occurred  at  fracture. 

If,  however,  at  the  fall  of  the  lever  the  weights  were  removed  and  the 
strain  be  continued,  the  balance  would  have  to  be  preserved  by  con- 
tinually decreasing  the  weights,  until  at  last  the  piece  which  had  resisted 
50,000  pounds  would  rupture  at  a  stress  of  not  much  over  40,000  pounds. 
(See  pages  16  and  18.) 

The  results  obtained  by  the  two  machines  and  methods  are  given  in 
the  following  tables  ^'Eecords  of  bars  tested  by  tension,"  and  cover  ex- 
periments made  to  compare  rough  and  turned  bars ;  also  in  the  investi- 
gations of  the  elevation  of  the  limit  of  stress,  and  all  others  depending 
upon  the  action  of  bars  under  direct  tension. 

As  the  tables  introduce  some  phenomena  which  have  not  been  pre- 
viously described,  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  meanings  of  the  results 
given  in  each  of  the  columns  should  be  clearly  explained  and  apparent 
discrepancies  accounted  for. 

Erplanation  of  and  notes  upon  the  ^*  Records  of_  bars  tested  by  tension.^ 

Column  headed  ^'  Diameter.^ — The  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  bar  as 
deduced  from  tbe  stress  at  which  the  entire  bar  has  been  torn  asunder 
cannot  be  correctly  ascertained  except  the  diameter  of  the  bar  be  care- 
fully calipered ;  the  nominal  size  and  the  exact  size  seldom  coincide,  and 
at  timt»s  we  have  found  variations  of  four-hundredths  of  an  inch,  which 
variation  is  suflftcient  to  produce  important  errors.  For  instance,  a  bar 
is  nominally  of  2''  diameter,  and  parts  at  a  stress  of  157,000  pounds,  its 
tensile  strength  would  be  recorded  as  equal  to  50,000  x)ounds  per  square 
inch ;  if  however  the  bar  was  actually  .03  of  an  inch  full,  and  parted  at 
the  same  stress,  its  strength  per  square  inch  would  be  but  little  over 
48,500  pounds,  an  important  difference.  Therefore  our  diameters  are 
those  found  by  careful  measurement. 

Areas. — ^The  "  original  area''  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  diameter 
of  the  piece  before  test ;  the  "  reduced  area  ^  corresponds  with  the  least 
diameter  after  rupture ;  the  "  tensile-limit  area''  corresponds  with  the 
least  diameter  at  the  stress  at  which  the  lever  falls ;  and  the  reductions 
in  these  are  given  in  percentages  of  the  original  diameters.  This  latter 
can  be  correctly  measured  with  ease;  the  fractured  area  cannot  always 
for  although  generally  the  line  of  fracture  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  specimen,  it  is  not  so  always,  and  thus  presenting  an  oval,  is 
difficult  to  measure. 

Length. — ^The  length  of  the  clear  cylindrical  portion  between  punch- 
marks  is  measured  both  before  the  stress  is  ai)plied  and  after  fraeture. 
In  testing  with  the  machine  B  it  is  also  measured  at  the  "  tensile  limit.'' 

Percentage  of  elongation.^This  element  as  given  in  many  tables  is  of 
little  value,  the  percentage  being  greatly  dependent  upon  the  original 
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length  of  the  specimen.  When  this  is  not  given  the  percentage  is  of  no- 
valae. 

The  following  experiment  will  make  this  clear :  From  a  bar  of  i^^'  iron 
of  very  uniform  character  three  test-pieces  were  prepared,  which  were 
in  all  respects  similar  except  in  the  length.  The  first  was  75,  the  second 
20,  and  the  third  10  inches  long.  They  were  palled  asunder,  and  the 
first  was  found  to  have  elongated  14  inches,  or  18.64  per  cent,  of  the 
originul  length  ,*  the  second  had  elongated  4.36  inches,  or  21.8  per  cent. ; 
and  the  third  2.22  inches,  or  22.2  per  cent.  Our  records  supply  many 
confirmatory  results. 

A  few  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  observing  closely  the 
effect  of  tension  upon  a  bar  of  iron  in  producing  elongation  and  to  de- 
cide whether  the  amount  of  elongation  was  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  entire  bar,  or  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture. 

To  make  these  experiments  a  number  of  bars  of  iron  of  fair  quality 
were  selected,  and  a  number  of  marks  made  along  the  cylindrical  xH)r- 
tion,  the  marks  being  one  inch  from  each  other.  At  each  of  these  points 
of  division  the  diameter  was  calipered  and  the  bars  then  subjected  to 
tension.  In  each  case  the  usual  record  was  made  of  the  stress  at  which 
the  first  stretch  took  place,  and,  in  addition,  the  stress  required  to  pro- 
duce an  elongation  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

The  stress  was  increased  until  the  specimens  were  ruptured,  after 
which  they  were  carefully  remeasured  and  the  amount  of  elongation  be- 
tween each  pair  of  division-marks,  and  the  reduction  in  diameter  at  each 
of  the  points  noted.  In  the  accompanying  table  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment are  given;  the  figures  preceded. by  an  •  show  the  location  of 
the  raptures. 

This  series  of  experiments  furnishes  evidence  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  elongation  occurs  in  all  cases  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture. 

No.  4  was  found  to  be  reduced  considerably  at  a  point  on  the  opposite 
end  to  that  on  which  the  rupture  took  place. 

Nos.  1,  3,  and  5  of  the  bars  were  tested  in  their  natural  condition. 

"Nqs*  2,  4,  and  6  were  cut  from  the  same  bars  as  1,  3,  and  5,  respect- 
ively, but  were  slightly  reduced  by  the  lathe  before  test. 
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Magtie  Umit. — Onr  osaal  method  of  observing  the  stress  at  which  this 
took  place  has  been  expl  ^ed  in  measiuring  the  first  perceptible  stretch. 

The  exi)eriments  indic<t>ie  that  this  point,  if  carefully  measured,  fur- 
nished us  with  a  very  easy  and  inexpensiye  method  by  which  we  can 
obtain  the  elastie  limit  eloedy  enough  for  all  pracHodl  purposesj  although, 
for  reasons  which  have  been  given,  the  figures  will  probably  prove  a  little 
above  the  truth. 

The  ratios  which  are  borne  by  the  elastic  limit  to  the  ultimate  strength 
of  various  irons  can  be  closely  obtained  by  this  method,  as  the  following 
eomparison  will  show: 

Fonr  test-pieces  of  a  very  homogenous  iron  were  prepared,  which 
were  identical  in  form  and  proportions. 

The  two  first  pieces  were  turned  from  a  bar  of  ly  diameter,  and  the 
second  pair  from  a  bar  of  Ij^"  diameter,  all  of  iron  K. 

Of  each  pair  the  elastic  limit  of  one  piece  was  obtained  by  about  four 
hours^  work,  at  an  expense  of  about  $4 ;  the  other  one  of  each  pair  was 
observed  at  th<d  first  perceptible  elongation  and  the  stress  which  pro- 
duced it  called  the  elastic  limit ;  about  five  minutes  of  time  and  no  extra 
expense  were  required  to  obtain  the  result  in  this  manner,  the  value  of 
.  which  is  shown  as  follows : 

Batio  of  elastic  liii  it  of  No.  1  to  ultimate  strength,  by  careful  testj 
63.1  per  cent 

Batio  of  elastic  lii^^t  of  No.  1  to  ultimate  strength,  by  first  stretch^ 
53.4  ])er  cent. 

Batio  of  elastic  limit  of  Ko.  2  to  ultimate  strength,  by  careful  testy 
63.7  per  cent. 

Batio  of  elastic  limit  of  No.  2  to  ultimate  strength,  by  first  stretchy 
62.4  per  cent. 

In  several  other  cases  of  careful  comparison  we  have  found  close  coin- 
cidence, hence  have  assumed  this  property  to  represent  the  elastic  limit 

Tensile  UmU  is  tL<^  stress  which  represents  the  highest  which  has 
been  withstood  by  the  specimeu,  but  as  has  been  shown,  it  was  not  the 
amount  which  finally  produced  the  rupture;  this  stress  produced  a 
weakening,  from  which  had  the  si>ecimen  been  rested,  it  would  have 
recovered ;  by  continuing  it,  the  specimen  finally  parted  at  much  less. 
This  stress  is  reduced  to  the  various  areas,  and  in  many  tables  is  given 
as  the  ^^  breaking  strain.'' 

AreaSjOrigiTuUy  fractured^  and  tensile  limit — Data  in  regard  to  the 
dimensions  at  ^'tensile  limit"  could  not  be  obtained  with  accuracy  by 
means  of  testing-machine  A,  but  with  B  it  was  readily  obtained,  and  a 
few  remarks  in  regard  to  its  use  may  be  pertinent. 

The  measurements  taken  at  the  'Hensile  limif  introduce  a  new  method 
by  which  the  comparative  values  of  difierent  irons  may  be  estimated. 

Ordinarily  the  tenacity  of  iron  is  expressed  in  the  strength  as  judged 
by  each  square  inch  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  test-piece  before  its 
form  has  been  changed  by  stress. 

Eirkaldy  suggested,  as  a  more  just  method,  that  the  area  correspond- 
ing to  the  diameter  of  the  fractured  surfaces  should  be  adopted  as  the 
luit  of  measurement  Onr  experiments  lead  us  to  believe  that  between 
hese  extremes  of  original  and  fractured  areas  there  is  an  intermediate 
u^a  which  can  be  used  with  profit,  which  is  that  which  corresponds 
^th  the  least  diameter  of  the  test-piece  at  the  stress  which  marks  the 
aighest  point  of  resistance  to  continually  increasing  strains. 

This  point  we  have  termed  the  ^^  tensile  limitJ^ 

There  are  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  measuring  accurately 
Ihe  diameter  of  the  fractured  surfaces.    Vernier  calipers  have  tangible 
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edges,  which  can  be  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  smooth  parallel 
sides  of  the  unstrained  test-piece,  and  an  error  of  one-thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  is  not  liable  to  take  phice,  bnt  after  the  test-piece  has  been 
pulled  asunder  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  joining  perfectly  the  two 
fractured  surfaces,  and  frequently  the  line  of  fracture  is  not  at  rig-ht 
angles  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  this  necessitates  two  measure- 
ments, one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  least  diameter,  and  an  inter- 
polation, and  in  making  these  measurements  there  are  chaaces  of 
error  even  if  the  line  of  fracture  is  at  right  angles,  which  are  increased 
when  it  is  not.  Between  the  edges  of  the  calipers  and  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  if  the  line  of  the  taper  toward  the  fracture  should  be  on  both 
sides  abrupt,  as  frequently  occurs  in  testing  steel  and  irons  con- 
taining much  carbon,  and  the  reduction  should  be  considerable,  there 
would  arise  a  possibility  that  in  the  attempt  to  measure  correctly  tlie 
diameter  of  the  fractured  fiices  in  the  ordinary  manner,  viz.,  by  x^ress- 
ing  the  two  fractured  surfaces  together  by  screw  power  and  then  eali- 
pering  the  line  of  least  diameter,  we  would  leave  between  the  ed^es  of 
the  calipers  and  the  iron  a  little  triangular  space  to  which  we  would 
give  credit  as  iron  in  estimating  the  strength  ;  in  other  words,  witliont 
the  utmost  care  there  would  be  risk  of  over  measurement,  and  of 
recording  the  fractured  diameter  at  a  little  too  high  a.figure. 

If  this  little  space  on  each  si<le  were  but  two-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  depth  there  would  be  an  error  in  measurement  of  /owr-thousandths, 
and  this  would  i>roduce  a  serious  error  in  tabulating  the  results. 

For  instance,  take  at  random  from  our  records  an  example.  Of  iron 
F,  IJ''  diameter,  the  test-piece  was,  before  fracture,  .564  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  it  broke  at  12,700  pounds  stress ;  reduced  to  the  square  inch, 
this  gives  60,840  pounds.  The  diameter  is  recorded  as  having  reduced 
to  .415  of  an  inch.  Assume  that  the  error  of  four-thousandths  hiis  been 
made  and  that  the  actual  diameter  was  .411  of  an  inch,  in  that  case  its 
actual  strength  per  square  inch  of  fractured  area  was  95,704  pounds, 
while  we  have  recorded  it  as  93,865  pounds,  an  error  of  over  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  Such  an  error  is  possible,  and  without  great  care, 
probable ;  but  it  could  not  be  made  in  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  as 
yet  unbroken  piece  without  gross  carelessnoss,  the  taper  being  long  and 
gradual ;  and  an  error  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  seldom  is  made'.  If 
in  measuring  the  original  area  an  error  of  four-thousandths  had  been 
made  there  would  have  been  an  error  of  but  722  pounds  in  the  tabulated 
strength,  the  error  in  measurment  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch,  which 
is  possible,  making  an  error  of  184  pounds  in  the  result.  Thus  the 
tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  original  area  is  more  liable  to  be  free 
from  errors  arising  from  inaccuracy  than  is  that  ot*  the  fractured  area. 

But  neither  of  these  measurements  provides  us  with  a  standard  by 
which  we  can  judge  of  the  relative  amount  of  change  of  form  that  takes 
place  with  dift'erent  frons  at  the  moment  when  they  ^na//y  cease  to  resist 
an  increase  of  stress ;  this  deficiency  is  supplied  in  the  area  at  the  ten- 
sile limit,  wb  ich  is  th  at  whi(*.h  corresponds  to  the  diameter  of  the  test-piece 
as  affected  by  the  highest  stress  the  material  is  capable  of  resisting,  and 
not  by  subsequent  stress  applied  to  a  rapidly  yielding  metal. 

Length  of  test-jpiece  — ^Not  only  the  resultant  strength  obtained  by  test- 
ing a  piece  of  iron,  but  the  value  of  the  "percentage  of  elongation,"  as  a 
factor  by  which  to  judge  of  the  ductility,  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
test-piece  being  known.  •  Our  experiments  show  that  if  an  iron  is  judged 
by  a  test-x)lece  whose  length  is  less  than  foiu*  diameters,  the  judgment 
is  wrong. 

The  following  illustration  shows  the  form  of  test-piece  adopted,  and 
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the  contrast  between  the  action  of  coarse,  brittle  iron  and  that  of  a  soft, 
ductile  natore,  under  tension,  as  also  the  e£fect  which  can  be  produced 
by  thorough  reworking.  The  first  is  a  specimen  turned  from  contract 
chain-iron  which  broke  at  a  stress  of  48,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
'With  but  little  change  of  form;  the  second,  whose  original  dimensions 
were  the  same,  is  from  the  same  material  reworked,  and  was  broken  at 
51,000  x)onnds  per  square  inch. 

ACTUAL  STRENGTH,  AJW  STRENOTH  AND  ELASTIC  LIMIT  PER  SQUARE 
INCH,  OF  959  BARS  OP  ROUND  IRON,  AS  OBTAINED  WHERE  NOT 
OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED  BY  TESTINO-MACHINE  A. 

In  the  following  table  the  stresses  by  tension  required  to  rupture  many 
of  the  bars  we  have  tested  are  arranged  in  their  relative  order,  the 
greatest  stress  required  being  given  precedence  upon  each  size. 

In  the  columns  where  the  stress  is  reduced  to  the  square  inch,  the  area 
corresponding  to  the  actual  diameter  of  the  bars  has  been  used.  This 
gives  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  order  of  tenacity  than  the 
first  column,  in  which  bars  frequently  gain  or  lose  in  precedence  on  ac- 
count of  excess  or  lack  of  material,  some  being  rolled  ^^fuU"  and  others 
"scant.'' 

This  is  shown  in  regard  to  the  sizes  above  1-J-|,  upon  which  inaccura- 
cies in  rolling  occur  most  frequently,  the  breaking  strain  per  square  inch 
being  given,  and  from  it  the  entire  strength  which  the  bar  would  have 
had  if  it  had  been  rolled  true  is  also  calculated  for  contrast. 

In  the  columif  "Standard  for  size," the  strength  which  we  have  found 
best  adapted  for  chain -cable  iron  is  placed  for  comparison. 

The  stress  at  elastic  limit  as  given  is  not  from  perfectly  accurate  data; 
it  is  simply  the  amount  of  stress  which  produced  the  first  perceptible 
change  of  form,  divided  by  the  bar's  area. 

Our  method  is  necessarily  coarse,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases 
we  have  recorded  too  high  results.  The  determination  with  exactness 
of  the  elastic  limit  is  difficult  and  expensive.  The  p:  oceas  of  procuring 
it  by  the  •'first  stretch"  is  easy  and  inexpensive,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  generally  correct  enough  tor  practical  purposes,  especially 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  slight  difiereuce  in  the 
heating  of  the  piles  may  ])roduce  a  diiference  of  several  thousand  pounds 
per  square  inch  in  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  two  bars  of  the  same  lot 
and  of  the  same  diameter.  With  testing-machine  A  we  could  observe  a 
stretch  of  from  .01  to  .03  of  an  inch;  with  B,  we  could  obsei-ve  that  of 
.002,  But  even  with  B  the  results  are  at  times  inaccurate.  Certain 
irons  with  low  tenacity,  but  high  elastic  limit,  will  remain  apparently 
unchanged,  then  in  an  instant  give  way,  and  be  found  to  have  stretched 
four  or  five  thousandths  of  an  inch.  On  pages  32  and  33  a  series  of 
comparisons  is  given  by  which  it  can  be  seen  that,  with  due  care  in  ob- 
serving, the  elastic  limit  as  observed  by  first  stretch  is  quite  accurate 
enongh  for  all  practical  purposes.  These  abstracts  from  the  data  ob- 
tained by  tension  upon  bars  are  introduced  here,  as  they  furnish  us  with 
a  portion  of  our  working  data  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  proof-table. 
The  detailed  history  of  the  tests  is  given  in  the  tables  of  record  of  bars 
tested  by  tension. 

The  table  on  page  31,  showing  the  ratios  which  we  find  to  exist  between 
the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  of  various  bars,  has  results  which 
have  furnished  us  with  a  maximum  ratio  of  stress  which  can  be  consid- 
ered safe  to  apply  to  a  cable  for  proof. 
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TESTS  OF  METALS. 


Strength  per  original  area,  per  square  inch,  and  elaelio  limU  per  square  inch  of  969  round  han. 


Stxength. 
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Streiiffili. 
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/ 
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Lbs. 

Lb», 

Lbt. 

Lb9. 

In. 

«. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

Lbt, 

k 

P 

1 

2,920 

50,886 

11 

C 

2 

1 

82,248 
81,600 

66,790 
54,949 

81,034 
81,090 

f 

F 

4 

6,886 

64,090 

40,980 

M 

N 

28 
2 

80,093 
81.200 

54,  373 

54,277 

85,820 
83,622 

1 

C 

6 

12,811 

62,700 

Fxl 

5 

80,860 

62,968 

33,276 

C 

7 

11,009 

69,000 

Fx3 

2 

80.000 

52,733 

34.606 

0 

8 

11,388 

67.700 

E 

1 

79.296 

52.254 

25,930 

c 

11 

10,881 

65.400 

A 

8 

78,994 

53.567 

88.660 

F 

1 

10,350 

52,275 

'39,'i26' 

P 
F 

1 
6 

78,624 
78,680 

52,556 
62,537 

80,802 
34,469 

1 

F 

11 

16,977 

65.450 

F 

8 

78,800 

62,330 

39, 103 

F 

4 

16,928 

62.050 

M 

4 

78,150 

63,016 

85, 379 

F 

11 

17,644 

67,660 

Fx2 
F 

8 
2 

76.833 
77,235 

61,487 
61,296 

36,911 
31,902 

i 

F 

4 

22,746 

51,546 

36.933 

O 

1 

72,400 

60,694 

34,940 

1 

F 

4 

80,850 

60,630 

83.931 

lA 

P 
E 

1 

1 

80,800 
87,652 

63.345 
63.944 

32 '642" 

85, 8» 

1 

K 

18 

48,480 

61,727 

48,066 

a 

1 

86,400 

63,288 

32,634 

D 

1 

48,000 

61. 115 

83.486' 

B 

4 

84,862 

52,287 

32.411 

0 

1 

46,000 

67,363 

87, 415 

C 

1 

84.000 

61,756 

32,665 

Fxl 

5 

46.040 

65,768 

34,729 

J 

1 

8i,80J 

60.400 

P 

2 

44,600 

67,807 

39,230 

A 

8 

44,126 

54,690 

34.881 

11 

u 

12 

102,126 

67.052 

38,417 

92,333 

Fx2 

8 

44.450 

56,790 

36,^85 

K 

2  ;101,280 

tf7, 317 

38,412 

Fx8 

2 

42,350 

53,915 

36.336 

B 

1 

101,200 

66,505 

82.496 

F 

2 

41,600 

61,921 

31,300 

H 

25 

99,064 

65,466 

34,780 

D 

8 

41,647 

62,900 

M 

26 

98.730 

55,131 

83,771 

F 

6 

40,660 

62,819 

32,267" 

P 

2 

98.300 

54,159 

88,140 

F 

4 

40,309 

61,400 

84,600 

M 
C 

17 

4 

98.047 
97,921 

54,540 
65,404 

'84,"770" 

U 

K 

8 

60,096 

60,458 

87,344 

54,261 

K 

1 

97. 920 

65,415 

32,809 

D 

1 

68,700 

69.582 

33,597 

M 

20 

97,606 

64,816 

84.716 

C 

2 

67, 125 

67,470 

31,900 

Px 

2 

97.350 

54.354 

34. 617 

Frl 

6 

67,620 

60.434 

34.682 

M 

27 

97,095 

54,095 

36.544 

P 

2 

66,600 

57.406 

41.311 

E 

1 

96.384 

64.544 

83,027 

N 

2 

66,200 

56,143 

32,207 

P 

1 

95,904 

62,868 

29,636 

Fx2 

8 

65,100 

55,927 

87, 250 

M 

20 

95.810 

63,512 

E 

1 

65. 142 

58,097 

33,549 

M 

23 

94,809 

52,941 

Fx8 

2 

64,800 

64,644 

84.693 

FxS 

2 

94.600 

52, 819 

84,'846* 

D 

2 

64,360 

64,687 

28.166 

Fxl 

6 

94,620 

53,491 

34,307 

A 

8 

63,997 

63,900 

28,787 

M 

4 

93,500 

52,786 

34,901 

F 

8 

68,050 

63.850 

83,457 

N 

2 

93,400 

63,665 

84.690 

0 

1 

50,400 

53.036 

32, 410 

C 

1 

03,100 

52,700 

85.880 

P 

2 

50,300 

60,149 

35.493 

H 

1 

92,700 

52. 462 

29,992 

F 

5 

49,660 

62,267 

32.019 

D 

1 

02,100 

52,155 
51,884 

27,708 

A 

2 

91,680 

28.794 

tk 

K 

2 

72,960 

59,461 

86.501 

65, 914 

F 

2 

91,875 

51,994 

32.054 

P 

2 

73,200 

66,876 

30.868 

O 

1 

91,400 

60,919 

82.312 

C 

1 

71,040 

67,897 

32,469 

F 

6 

90, 925 

61. 456 

34,691 

D 

2 

72,300 

57,077 

81,096 

Fx2 

3 

90.967 

61, 481 

34,917 

P 

2 

70, 704 

55,782 

35,596 

J 

1 

90,200 

61,047 

Px 

2 

70, 250 

50,334 

33.921 

H 

1 

87,100 

49,202 

'32,'897 

N 

2 

69.300 

50.478 

33,251 

Fxl 

5 

68,460 

55. 253 

34.784 

11 

N 

2 

119.  000 

56,344 

85,889 

107.040 

D 

1 

68,160 

65,550 

28,166 

K 

4 

118.463 

67,132 

33, 026 

£ 

1 

67,200 

58,883 

32,712 

M 

10 

119.800 

67,402 

85,701 

Fx2 

8 

66,600 

66,182 

36,603 

P 

2 

117.500 

65,684 

83.522 

Fi3 

2 

66,400 

63,247 

32.520 

C 

4 

116.892 

56,227 

33.207 

A 

8 

66,112. 

53,897 

27.643 

Px 

2 

115,500 

64,689 

83,427 

M 

20 

66.960 

53,762 

A 

2 

111.984 

54.834 

32,163 

U 

20 

65,850 

64,090 

D 

1 

111.360 

63,095 

30,087 

F 

2 

64,990 

62,U70 

'82,076* 

Fx3 

2 

111,300 

53,339 

33,540 

?. 

2 

64.700 

62,729 

89,608 

T 

5 

110, 140 

53,637 

34,335 

M 

20 

64.285 

63,022 



D 

1 

110, 500 

53.614 

30,664 

F 

5 

62,520 

52,620 

83.220 

J 

1 

109,400 

52,748 

0 

1 

61,400 

60,040 

80,780 

E 
Fx2 

1 
8 

109.245 
108, 80a 

52, 075 
53,438 

83.745 
86,870 

lA 

P 

94 

74,427 

54,518 

85,898 

72,183 

H 
E 

1 

1 

108.500 
108,884 

62.314 
51.946 

29,864 
27.696 

11 

H 

48 

86,862 

68,926 

87.648 

78,607 

0 

1 

108,000 

62  401 

84.012 

K 

85 

87,496     67,649 

38.678 

F 

2 

107, 620 

62,103 

83.907 

D 

1 

86,800 

68,021 

82,162 

a 

1 

1106,200 

61,205 

83,318 
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Strtmgtkper  original  urea,  per  iquare  tiic^  and  eUaetio  limU  per  equmre  inek,  4^ — Cont'd. 


Straigth. 

t. 

1 

• 

Strength. 
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1 

i 

1 

e 

1 

e 

s 
>«5 
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r 

s 

s 

OQ 

In. 

i 
i 

9 

1 

V5 

V 

1 

1 

1 

s 

H 

e 

1 

1 

h 

o 
Lb9, 

H. 

Lb9. 

Lb$, 

Lbi. 

Lb9. 

L&€. 

IM, 

11 

F 

2   105,500 

50,529 

36.390 

11 

F 

5  117,740 

40,738 

2-«,  907 

F 

5    105,440 

50,070 

83,625 

O 

1   116.500 

50,129 

32,271 

C 

1  101.700 

49,030 

31.099 

lii 

K 

1   148,800 

66,577 

130,965 

lil 

K 

1    130.000 

56,505 

38.310 

114,770 

B 

4  '138,  507 

53,655 

B 

1    121,  ISO 

54.181 

C 

1   131,500 

50.0C9 

30,814 

J 

1    121.000 

54.114 

O 

1    129.850 

50,310 

33.  5C> 

B 

3    118,273 

52, 8D5 

33,145 

E 

1    129,702 

50,307 

29, 707 

E 

1    110.  {i44 

52,120 

35,549 

J 

1    120,300 

48.953 

6 

1    115,800 

57,780 

34,100 

1 

C 

1    111,400 

i 

48,821 

33,184 

H 

C 

2   154,080 
1    150.330 

35,803 
54,447 

31,031 
32, 334 

139, 4M 

li 

K 

1    139,200 

57,874 

122,745 

D 

1  |149.000 

53.100 

32. 074 

Px 

2    131,000 

54.212 

33,908 

N 

1  !l48,350 

54.  0J4 

o3,  GIO 

C 

5   130.836 

54,410 

31,354 

Fxl 

5   146.780 

52, 875 

35.C41 

P 

2  1130,050 

52,844 

33. 842 

Fx8 

2  1140,500 

53.361 

35, 032 

Pxl 

5   120.500 

53,846 

30.573 

P 

2  !  145.  200 

52,  505 

32,312 

H 

1  1129.400 

53,800 

27,856 

E 

2   142,000 

50.8^0 

27. 100 

N 

2   129,350 

55.018 

34,283 

D 

1    142.080 

51.459 

27, 810 

D 

1  !128,C00 

53,472 

31,892 

Pi 

2   142.(100 

51, 7C2 

32,261 

J 

1  1128,100 

53,264 

M 

2  j]4l,30O 

50,303 

D 

1  1120,720 

62.609 

27,817 

A 

2 

141. 120 

50,584 

1-8, 7i3 

Px3 
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53,154 

35, 323 

F 

2 

140, 025 

51,039 

33.067 

B 

1  ,124,128 

51,006 

28,541 

Fx2 

3 

no.  000 

51, 159 

3.3.  !170 

A 

2    123,340 

51,509 

29,404 

F 

2  inc. COO 

49,744 

35,015 

F 

1    121,020 

50.690 

32,229 

F 

3 

134,500 

40,  n55 

32,  H55 

G 

1  1121,200 

50,395 

36,254 

F 

2 

l.i2, 250 

4H,  C70 

2a.2.-.o 

C 

1  1 121, 000 

50,312 

30,852 

o 

1 

129,000 

47. 478 

30,842 

R 

2   120. 2U0 

50,547 

35.954 

Fx2 

3    l';iO,lC7 

52,314 

85,320 

lis 

M 

2 

155,300 

51,474 

148.187 

£ 

1    110,808 

1 

49, 816  1  31, 214 

The  errors  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  estimating  the  strength  of  an. 
iron  by  data  furnished  by  the  pulling  asunder  of  a  bar  or  bars  of  it, 
vhich  have  not  been  carefully  calii)ered  before  testing,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  in  which,  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  observed  "2"  bars" 
would,  if  so  considered,  be  credited  with  strength  of  from  5,000  to  8,000 
pounds  more  than  bars  of  that  diameter  actually  possessed,  the  cause 
being  irregularity  in  rolling,  or,  in  some  cases,  attempts  to  obtain  high 
records  for  the  iron. 

Streagihper  original  and  corrected  areaSyper  square  inchy  and  clasiio  limit  per  square  inch 
of  88  bars  of  round  iron,  rolled  full  and  scant. 
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Method  of  test  and  machiiM 
ueed. 


II 

K 
P 

£ 
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1» 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1.96 
1.96 
2.03 
2.04 
2.01 
2.01 
2.01 
2.03 
2.02 


Powids. 
156,000 
154,000 
194,880 
188,160 
107,900 
167,600 
156,000 
107.712 
165^600 


Pounds. 
152,432 
151.061 
189, 129 
180, 818 
166,203 
165, 960 
154,463 
162,760 
162,839 


Pound*. 
51. 707 
51, 242 
60,213 
57,567 
52, 914 
52.820 
49.164 
51,818 
51,684 


Pounds. 
148, 137 


Pounds. 


t.  in.  A,  rough  Imts. 


157,080 


81.441 
30,  839 
3L.198 


27,318 
83»104 
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Strength  per  arigiruil  and  corrected  areas  per  equare  inoliy  <fo. — Continaed. 


Kame  of 
iron. 
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cG  a 
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1^ 
I 

OQ 


II 


Method  of  test  and  macliine 
used. 


P 

N 

N 

Fxl  ... 

C* 

D* 

P 

Fx2... 
Fx3... 

A 

F 

F 

F. 

O 

D 

D 

M 

M 

M 

M 

A 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

F 

F 

F 

P 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

It" 
it 

f 

2] 


t 


2.01 
2.01 
2:01 
2.00 


].00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.01 
2.00 
2.00 
1.07 
1.08 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.16 
2.12 
2.22 
2.22 
2.28 
2.26 
2.24 
2.24 
2.09 
1.03 
2.24 
2.50 
2.36 
LOO 
1.01 
.987 
.999 
LOOO 
1.000 
L002 


Powndi, 
161,300 
105,400 
163,000 


160,704 
160,700 
159,840 
155,500 
159.500 
157, 588 
152.260 
151.900 
149,060 
151. 640 
149. 800 
142,100 
178,600 
171,200 
184,600 
180,000 
170, 784 
200,000 
200.000 
210.400 
205,800 
189,600 
192,700 


184,700 
232,400 


P&undt. 
150, 670 
163,730 
161, 353 
163,420 


157,050 
159,500 
157.588 
152, 260 
150,900 
149,960 
151, 640 
154,367 
144,960 
172,258 
105, 119 
180,282 
181.643 
171, 625 
104, 101 
194, 161 
204, 883 
203,982 
191,293 
194, 418 
195, 476 
195, 9T7 
186,339 
232, 400 
237,930 
232,  776 
275,889 
837,603 
890,019 
452, 191 
615,423 
582,100 


Pounds. 
60,834 
62, 127 
61,870 
62.011 
61,  If  3 
61,146 
49. 872 
60,000 
60,763 
50,171 
48,696 
47, 812 
47,569 
48,249 
49,146 
46, 151 
51  659 
49,422 
60.481 
61,225 
48.382 
61.666 
51,6C6 
51.530 
51,296 
48,812 
48, 898 
49,164 
49,290 
46,866 
47,344 
48,476 
47,428 
40,446 
47, 701 
47, 014 
47.000 
46,667 
46,322 


Pound*. 


Pound*. 
81,878 
32, 461 
32, 400 
34,702 
29,335 
28,567 
29.053 
86,184 
33. 172 
28,983 
27,684 
85,864 
28, 792 
31,413 
83,068 
86,050 


80,460 


81,066 
82,163 
28, 241 
29, 758 
28,932 
29,941 
20.333 
26,400 
24,591 
24,001 
23.636 
23,430 


t.  m. 


t.  m. 
t.  ni. 
t.  m. 

t.  m. 
t  m. 


A,  roach  bar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A,  tarued  bar. 

B,  tumod  cylindeTB. 
A,  rough  bar. 

Do. 

A,  turned  bar. 

B,  tamed  cylinders. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


THE  ELASTIC  LIMIT  AS  A  PROVING  STRAIN. 

The  limit  of  elasticity  j  or  tbat  point  in  the  strength  of  material  at  which 
it  ceases  to  possess  the  power  to  return  to  its  original  dimensions  when 
released  from  an  applied  strain,  has  by  common  consent  been  adopted 
as  a  point  to  which  it  is  safe  and  prudent  to  increase  a  steadily  apiilied 
strain  by  way  of  "  proof.'' 

If  this  point  were  for  each  kind  of  material  a  fixed  and  well  under- 
stood one,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  and  no  danger,  involved  in  its 
use;  or  were  it  to  be  found  with  certainty  between  well-defined  margins, 
due  care  would  enable  its  use  with  safety.  But,  unfortunately,  it  so 
happens  that  of  all  of  the  characteristics  of  wrought  iron,  this  factor  is 
the  most  variable,  and  affected  by  most  causes. 

Our  experiments  show  that  it  varies  not  only  with  different  irons,  but 
with  bars  of  the  same  iron  diflTering  in  diameter,  and  with  bars  of  the 
same  iron  made  with  every  attention  to  uniformity,  through  slight  and 
perhaps  unnoticed  incidents  connected  with  the  manufacture. 

For  example :  Our  records  show  in  the  history  of  the  very  carefully 
made  <^iron  F"  (second  lot),  that  between  the  elastic  limit  of  two  bars  of 
the  same  diameter  a  difference  of  over  30  per  cent,  occurred^  apparently 
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eaosed  by  one  of  the  bars  haviDg,  while  iu  the  pile,  been  heated  some- 
\7hat  more  than  the  other.  And  with  iron  Fx^  also  prepared  with  great 
care,  the  object  being  to  secure  uniform  tensile  strength,  the  variation 
in  elastic  Ivnit  amounted  to  nearly  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 
tensile  strength  being  very  uniform. 

With  such  important  fuuctious  depending  upon  it,  it  seems  that  all 
information  tending  to  fix,  even  approximately,  the  limit  of  this  factor 
must  be  valuable. 

We  have,  therefore,  while  making  tension  tests,  observed  the  point 
at  which  an  appreciable  change  of  form  occurred,  «nd  we  find  that  witii 
ordinary  wrought  iron  the  marginal  limit  can  be  determined  with  con- 
siderable exactness. 

For  convenience  in  reference,  the  following  table  has  been  arranged, 
in  which  are  given  the  ratios  we  have  found  between  the  elastic  and 
tensile  limits  of  a  number  of  irons,  as  determined  by  over  800  tests,  of 
which  648  were  upon  full-sized  bars  and  220  upon  cylinders  turned  from 
the  cores. 

Jialio9  between  elaetie  and  tenHle  limite  as  found  by  means  0/868  teaU. 


Iron. 

Ban,  ftill  size. 

Tunied  cylinder. 

Ko. 

Batia 

No. 

Batio. 

re 

PtremU 

18 
18 
18 
17 
17 

Percent 
60.9 

RW 

01.4 

COB  

64.7 

11 1 

29 
82 
10 
20 
26 
22 
16 
53 
26 

56.2 
69.7 
62.5 
60.6 
60.1 
65.2 
62.1 
62. 8 
6a4 

67.7 

A 

59.0 

r, .\ 

c    

D 

i4 

6&6 

E - 

Fl 

22 
25 
9 
24 
20 

6&8 

F2 

71.9 

F3    

F  small  - 

74.7 
69.4 

Flar»e 

65.6 

FxiT.;::™:::::;::::::::;:::::::::;::::..:: ::::.:::. 

45 
27 
18 
21 
239 
18 
9 
27 
10 

64.3 
67.0 
64.0 
69.6 
63.5 
62.1 
64.2 
■63.0 
62.0 

Fx2     

YxZ  

^^::::.:::::::::;::::::.:::.::::::::::::.:::::::::::::::::: 

18 

66.4 

M   

N 

C) 

r , 

Vx 

Total     

648 

62.2 

220 

64.6 

CO,  contnust  cbain ;  BW,  the  Bame  reworked;  COB,  the  aame  mixed  with  boilor  iron ;  H.  I,  blooms  of 
expenmentel  cable. 

From  which  may  be  deduced  that  the  average  limit  of  elasticity  is 

not  far  from  62  per  cent,  of  the  tensile  strength,  and  that  variations 

from  this  mean  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  are  rare. 

The  extreme  variations  in  the  above  table  are  caused  by  the  «ction  of 

x)u  F,  in  whose  record  is  included  the  history  of  bars  varying  in  diam- 

ter  from  3"  to  i". 

The  elastic  limits  from  which  the  foregoing  results  are  deduced  are 
lose  obtained  by  noting  the  first  perceptible  stretch,  as  described.  The 
egree  of  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  this  method  may  be  judged 
y  the  following  series  of  comparative  tests,  one  of  each  pair  of  test- 
ieces  whose  test  is  given  having  been  tested  by  each  method — with 
Eie  the  instant  of  first  stretch  being  noted^  the  strain  not  ceasing  to 
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accamulate;  with  the  other  repeated  stoppages  took  place,  and  the 
dimensions  were  noted  with  a  magnifying  glasi^ 

The  time  occupied  by  the  first  method  was  practically  none;  by  the 
second  at  least  half  an  hour  on  each  specimen. 

The  approximation  of  the  results  shows  that  onr  system  was  sufB- 
cieutly  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Comparison  of  the  elastic  limit  as  obtained  by  oarefid  test  and  by  observing  first  streUsk, 


Name  of  irozL 


Elastic  limit  by— 


II 

r 


NMne  of  iron. 


Xaastio  limit  by — 


D 
D 
D 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Lbs. 

23.250 
24,345 
34,900 
23,400 
23,704 
24,095 
24,750 
24, 170 
25,260 
30, 010 
81,880 
32,480 
37,108 
30,009 
33,967 


LU. 
25,263 
24,284 


23,430 
23,636 
24,951 
24, 591 
26, 400 
26,333 
29,941 
32.  163 
31.892 
37,416 
38, 992 
84,208 


Lbs. 
34,550 
30,000 
33,485 


29,758 
31,267 
35,864 
35,615 
35,954 
35,394 


F.. 
F.. 
F.. 
F.. 
F-. 
Fx 
Fx 
Fx 
K. 
K. 
Cx 
Ox 
Dx 
Dx 


In, 
U 

W 
1* 

2 

If 

li' 

If 
1 


Lhs, 
86,437 


40,634 

88,'802 
31, 830 
32, 070 
35,714 
28.664 
26,058 
26,220 
30.027 
26,500 
30,660 


Lbt. 

86,407 

40,554 
37. 771 
39.650 
81,800 
31,942 
85,523 
28.664 
27,539 
26,626 
30.799 
28.520 
30,430 


Lbs. 

35,087 
89.103 
89,608 
35,403 
39,066 
84.702 
84.285 
84,279 


88.426 
86.960 
85»026 


Beoord  in  detail  of  the  tests  by  which  the  eliutio  limit  of  pieces  inprevious  table  were  obtained. 


1 

i 

9 

1 

Orlfflnnldtmc^n^ 
skmn  of  tc'#t- 

|l 

Cj;  O 

Dimensions   of 
test-piece  after 
stress  was  re- 
laxed. 

Amount    of 
change  by 
stress. 

S 

1 

b5 

i 
J 

i 

S 

Ed 

3  : 

1 

B 
S 
P 

P 

11 

Remarks. 

// 

// 

// 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

// 

it 

It 

II 

Pounds. 

D... 

2 

4.860 

1.000 

18. 200 

iH,250 

4.862 

1.000 

0.002 

0.000 

23,350 

D.... 

If 

2.080 

0.725 

10. 000 

10,  OoO 

2.000 

0.721 

0.010 

0.004 

24.345 

D  ... 

ll 

2.  520 

0.520 

7,300 

7,400 

2.630 

0.407 

0.030 

0.497 

34, 000 

F8d. 
F3d. 

2.568 
"2.674' 

0.504 
"6.'552 

7,700 

'o,'66o' 

7,760 
0,766' 

2.648 
2.680 

0.407 

0.080 

0.007 

38.800 

Lost. 

40,534 

F3d. 

0.640 

0.006 

0.003 

F3d. 

2.005 

0.601 

. ... 

10.150 

8.007 

0.605 

0. 042 

0.006 

39. 103 

F3<1. 

8.182 

0.050 

11,000 

12,000 

8.185 

0.648 

0.003 

0.002 

85,087 

F3d. 

3.642 

0.727 

14,000 

14,140 

8.644 

0.727 

0.002 

0.000 

About  half  a  thoa- 
sandth  reduction* 

F8d 

il 

3.975 

0.802 

10.680 

10.700 

85,894 

F3d. 

4.187 

0.877 

22,400 

22.450 

4.328 

0.862 

0.136 

0.016 

87, 168 

F3d- 

2 

4.089 

0.097 

25.250 

25,360 

5.086 

0.086 

0.097 

0.011 

32,480 

F3d. 

2i 

4.810 

0.997 

24,000 

25,000 

4.017 

0.080 

0.077 

0.008 

31,880 

F3d. 

n 

4.846 

0.095 

23,700 

23.800 

4.023 

0.088 

0.083 

0.008 

30.610 

F3d. 

4.904 

1.000 

19,750 

10,850 

4.046 

0.097 

1.041 

0.003 

26,280 

F3d. 

3 

4.904 

l.OOl 

10.000 

10.100 

4.028 

0.008 

0.024 

0.003 

24, 170 

Fx... 

1 

2.490 

0.600 

6,050 

7,000 

2.500 

0.405 

O.OIO 

0.006 

85,714 

If 

8.050 

0. 724 

13,100 

13,200 

3.060 

0.719 

0.010 

0.005 

82, 070 

2 

4.092 

1.000 

24,050 

25.000 

5.104 

0.087 

0.112 

0.013 

31.830 

Cx  .. 

If 

2.983 

0.001 

7,600 

7,560 

2.002 

0.690 

0.000 

0  002 

26, 2-JO 

Cx... 

1 

2.494 

0.407 

6,060 

6,000 

2.616 

0.490 

0.022 

0.007 

30. 927 

Dx  .. 

1* 

8.010 

0.600 

7,500 
6^000 

26,600 
80,660 

Dx  .. 

2.605 

0.600 

5,650 

i526 

6.406 

6.015 

6.062 
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Beoord  in  detail  of  the  tests  hy  trftidk  iJu  eloBUe  UmU  of  pieees,  ^o.-~OoBtinTied. 


I 


Qrifijusl  dimoii- 
^msof  test- 

pifiCQ. 


h 


h 


Dimensions  of 
test-pieoe  after 
stress  was  re* 
laxod. 


i 


Amount  of 
change  by 
stress. 


15 


Bemarka. 


P.- 
F... 
P... 

F... 

F... 
F... 
F... 

F... 


4.  WO 

4.970 
4.070 

5.000 

4.900 
4.900 
4.900 

4.900 


0.990 
0.999 
L002 

0.999 

1.000 
1.002 
1.002 

L003 


Poundi. 
19,800 
19,150 
20,100 

19,000 

19,000 
18,100 
18,150 

18,700 


Pnmdt. 

10,400 
10,250 
20,200 

19,100 

19.100 
18,200 
18,250 

18,800 


4.998 
4.975 
4.976 

5.005 

4.910 
4.910 
4.915 

4.920 


0.998 
0.997 
1.000 

0.908^ 

0.998 
0.997 
0.908 

1.000 


0.006 
0.005 
0.006 

0.005 

0.010 
0.010 
0.015 

0.020 


0.001 
0.002 
0.002 

0.005 

0.002 
0.005 

aoo4 

0.002 


24.750 
24.655 
25.620 

24.870 

24.319 
23.090 
28.140 

23.840 


Seamy  and  open. 

Seamy  and  slight 

cracks. 
More  open  than 

the  first. 


Seamy  and  Tery 
open. 


The  large  barsdiffered  from  the  small  ones  of  same  iron,  in  that  the 
fiber  was  coarser  and  more  open,  and  in  no  case  did  the  specimen,  after 
once  beginning  to  stretch,  recover  its  original  dimensions. 


INVESTIGATION  OF    THE    EFFECT    OF    DIFFEEENCES  IN  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  BEDUOTION  BY  THE  BOLLS. 

In  procuring  material  upon  which  to  make  teste  by  tension,  both  in 
the  bar  and  link  form,  oar  custom  was  to  purchase  from  manufacturers 
at  least  one  bar  of  each  size  ordiDarily  used  in  chain  cables.  Testing 
these  bars  in  their  normal  condition  by  tension,  it  became  evident  that 
the  strength  of  the  different  sizes  was  not  in  proportion  to  their  areas ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  existed  a  variation  in  proportional 
strength  which  was  in  accord  with  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the 
tors.  In  general  terms  it  was  found  that  as  the  diameter  of  the  bars 
became  less,  the  strength  per  square  inch  increased^  but  in  comparing 
Uie  results  obtained  from  a  number  of  such  sete  of  bars,  it  became 
evident  that  the  increase  of  strength  between  the  two  extremes  of  2'' 
and  V  was  not  created  by  a  series  of  uniform  steps  upon  each  successive 
redaction,  but  that  there  was  one  jwint  in  the  reductions  where  a 
decrease  took  the  place  of  the  usual  increase,  and  that  from  this  point 
the  increase  again  began,  and  generally  by  more  rapid  steps. 

Thus,  the  2''  bar  was  of  less  strength  per  square  inch  than  the  If;  it 
of  less  than  the  1|'',  and  it  of  less  than  the  If",  but  the  strength  of  the 
If  was  greater  tnan  that  of  the  IJ'';  the  If",  IJ",  1^",  and  sometimes 
the  1",  being  each  of  increased  strength  in  the  order  given. 

We  found  that  with  a  set  of  bars  of  the  above  sizes  the  difference  in 
proportional  strength  between  the  extremes  was  ftx)m  four  to  six  thou- 
sand i)onnd8;  that  the  tenacity  of  the  If"  exceeded  that  of  the  2"  firom 
two  to  three  thousand  pounds,  and  that  of  tJie  1^"  firom  one  to  three 
thousand  pounds  per  square  inch. 

As  these  variations  did  exist  in  all  uniform  irons  which  we  examined, 
we  considered  that  they  would  occur  generally  with  other  irons,  and  that, 
80  occurring,  their  existence  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
attempt  to  calculate  the  strength  of  links  or  other  articles  made  from 
bar-iron  of  various  sizes. 
3  T  M 
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Experiments  at  tbc  testing-machine  afforded  no  indications  by  which 
we  could  determine  anything  in  regard  to  the  causes  ot  these  variations. 
We  therefore  undertook  to  watch  all  of  the  processes  connected  with 
the  manufactnre  of  a  ^^set  of  bars,"  in  hopes  that  while  so  doing  we 
should  be  able  to  detect  the  hidden  reason. 

At  our  first  visit  to  a  rolling-mill,  a  set  of  bars  were  prepared  of  care- 
fully selected  material,  and  careful  notes  were  taken  during  the  process 
of  manufacture,  which  are  herewith  reproduced. 

There  were  two  bars  of  each  size  rolled. 

NOTES  IN  BEOABD  TO  MANUPACTtTBE  OF 
Iron  F.— Second  lot. 


^ 

1 
si 

Number  of 

.9 

'S 

1 

Number  of 

i 

1 

b 

DikMOS* 

i 

^ 

It 

passes. 

(M 

o 

CO 

g  0, 

1 

Square 
rolls. 

Bound 
rolls. 

i 

Min. 

e 

1 

gpi 

r 

Square 
roUs. 

Konnd 
rolls. 

1 

// 

//     //      // 

A.m. 

" 

//    //     */ 

A.m. 

Min. 

2 

6x10x26 

206 

15 

09 

'    H 

6x0x26 

1  26 

13 

10 

05 

2 

0x10x26 

2  15 

15 

08 

1    1  ■ 

6x0x26 

I  32 

13             8 

05i 

0x10x24 

2  02 

15 

07 

6x0x21 

1  00 

15 

8 

05 

0x10x24 

223 

15 

07 

1 

0x6x21 

1  04 

15 

8 

04 

0x10x21 

1  40 

17 

07 

6x6x14 

I  20 

15 

8 

04 

0x10x21 

1  49 

17 

06 

6x6x14 

1  20 

15 

8 

04 

0  X IC  X 18 

1  35 

15 

06 

1 

6x6x12 

1  10 

15 

8 

04 

6x10x18 

140 

15 

06 

1 1 

6  X  6  X  12 

1  10 

15 

8 

01 

6x4x14 

1  10 

15 

8 

04 

1 

6  X  4  X  14 

1  10 

15 

8 

04 

A  study  of  these  notes  indicated  that  if  there  proved  to  exist  any 
marked  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  different  bars,  it  could 
not  be  considered  as  owing  to  want  of  care  in  their  preparation. 

Xo  accident  caused  delays  while  passing  through  the  rolls,  and  the 
number  of  passes  was  quite  uniform.  In  two  cases  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  possible  irregularity,  due  to  irregularity  in  heating. 

The  If  piles  were  first  taken  from  the  furnace,  and  although  pro- 
nounced "not  quite  hot  enough,"  were  rolled.  After  which  the  IJ", 
which  was  the  next  one  rolled,  was  kept  in  the  furnace  nearly  half  an 
hour.  In  the  records  from  this  bar  of  If",  we  look  for  the  effect  of  un- 
derheating. 

One  of  the  If"  bars  was,  through  accidental  causes,  retained  in  the 
furnace  twenty  minutes  after  the  other  had  been  rolled.  As  during  this 
time  the  heat  was  not  reduced,  it  was  expected  that  by  the  reco^s  of 
the  two  bars  of  this  size  data  as  to  the  effect  of  overheating  would  be 
procured :  we  were  not  disappointed  in  either  case. 

Throughout  the  entire  examination  of  these  bars  the  action  of  the  If" 
and  IJ"  differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  other  bars^  and  it  seems 
probable  that  these  differences  may  be  considered  as  the  direct  effects  of 
UTider  and  over  heating. 

The  noted  differences  were  as  follows: 

Under  the  turning  tool. 

The  majority  of  the  bars  turned  smoothly,  the  shavings  being  pliable 
and  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  they  could  be  straight- 
ened without  breaking. 
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The  shavings  from  the  If  were  short,  "  chippy,"  and  brittle,  none 
exceeding  2'',  and  many  not  over  J''  long,  and  when  handled  they  broke 
readily* 

Those  from  the  IJ''  bar,  which  was  overheated,  were  very  long  and 
pliable,  a  nomber  of  them  extending  to  from  20  to  30  feet;  they  could  be 
not  only  straightened,  bat  bent  backward,  against  the  natural  coil,  until 
the  ends  of  a  piece  6  inches  long  could  be  lapped. 

Under  impact. 

The  1%"  broke  readily  with  nearly  a  square  break,  showing  about 
three-fourths  granulous  surface. 

The  ly  withstood  extreme  impact  tests,  and  after  being  deeply  nicked 
and  bent  to  angle  of  hammer  face,  the  specimen  was  clos^  down  till  the 
ends  met^  showing  a  long  grey  fiber.    (See  Plate  IX,  Fig.  2.) 

Under  tension. 

The  reduction  of  area  and  elongation  of  the  1%"  was  slight  compared 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bars,  and  two  of  the  five  pieces  tested  broke 
square  close  to  the  clamping  heads,  showing  bright  crystalline  structure. 

The  action  of  the  1^^'  was  the  reverse,  it  showing  under  this  test 
great  ductility. 

mastic  limit 

Compared  with  the  other  bars,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  If  was  but 
slightly  if  any  affected,  those  of  other  bars  rolled  by  same  train  being 
as  follows :  Tested  as  entire  bars,  1  J'',  32,019  pounds  5  ly,  33,322  pounds ; 
IJ".  34,591  pounds,  averaging  33,311  pounds,  that  of  the  If"  being 
34,469  pounds,  which  is  somewhat  higher,  and  may  indicate  an  increase 
through  underheaitmgj  a  deduction  which  is  supported  by  the  contrast 
in  this  respect  shown  by  the  orarheated  ly  bar,  when  compared  to  the 
other  of  same  diameter  and  with  the  other  bars  rolled  from  same  sized 
pile. 

As  shown  thus  by  tests  of  entire  bars : 

Pounds. 

Elastic  limit,  U",  overheated 23,297 

Elastic  limit  H",  not  overheated 33,593 

Elastic  limit,  li",li",&ud2",  not  overheated 30,441 

Which  shows  a  maiiifest  lowering  of  the  limit  of  the  entire  bar 
through  overheating. 
Tested  by  turned  cylinders,  we  procured  results  as  follows: 

Ponnds. 

Elastic  limit  If'',  itnderheated 37,874 

Mean  of  li",  U",  and  If 34,344 

Mean  of  1|"  not  overheated 30,505 

Mean  of  l|"  overheated 25,737 

Which  shows  that  the  slightly  increased  elastic  limit  of  the  If"  was 
caused  principally  by  the  condition  of  the  core,  and  the  difference  in 
8  rength  of  the  cores  of  the  two  bars  of  1  J"  is  less  than  that  between  the 
e  tire  bars. 

Tensile  strength. 

TESTED  AS  BHTIRB  BABS. 

PonndB. 

1   ' 52,237 

1    ' 52,620 

1    ' 51,456 
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If  overheated 48,670 

l|"  not  overheated 49,508 

U' 49,738 

TBBTKD  AS  CTLINBXBS. 

1|" 49,219 

H" 49,961 

li" 49,541 

li"  overheated 48,560 

l|"  not  overheated 49,073 

ir 49,549 

From  which  may  be  drawn  the  inference  that  a  slight  Irregalarity  in 
heating  produces  no  great  effect  upon  the  tensile  strength,  but  appar- 
ently lowers  it  somewhat. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  Irregularity  in  heating  of  the  bars  of 
If  and  1  J''  were  such  as  in  aU  probability  occur  frequently  in  all  roll- 
ing mills,  and  which,  in  consequence,  enter  as  a  hitherto-unnoticed,  but 
quite  important,  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars;  the  approach  of 
dinner  tune  hurried  up  the  rolling  of  the  1|'^  piles,  and  the  time  occupied 
by  the  men  at  dinner  delayed  the  1^^' — also,  to  a  less  extent,  the  piles 
for  1^"  and  2". 

1^0  other  exception  to  extreme  regularity  occurred,  and  we  were 
forced  to  search  for  the  solution  of  t^e  problem,  in  some  parts  of  the 
processes  which  were  consistent  with  regularity,  and  in  so  doing  the 
secret  revealed  itself.  For  if,  as  is  generally  admitted,  variation  in  the 
amount  of  work  given  to  iron  produces  variations  in  characteristics,  it 
could  but  be  expected  in  this  case,  when  an  irregular  amount  was  being 
administered  with  the  greatest  regularity,  for  in  the  transformation  fix>m 
pile  to  bar  the  amount  of  work  varied  upon  each  size. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  pile  for  the  2"  bar  was  reduced  twenty  fold; 
that  of  the  1|''  pile,  thirty  foldy  and  that  of  the  IJ'',  thirty -six  fold;  and  no 
two  of  the  intermediate  size  received  the  same  reduction,  the  IJ'',  for 
instance,  being  reduced  much  less  than  its  predecessor,  the  1|",  as  ^vill 
be  shown. 

The  areas  of  ibe  piles  from  which  the  2".  IJ'',  1|'',  and  1|''  bars  were 
rolled  were  the  same,  viz,  60  square  incnes ;  those  of  the  piles  from 
which  the  IJ",  If,  li'',  and  1^"  were  rolled  were  also  uniformly  equal 
to  36  square  inches,  that  of  the  V  being  equal  to  24  square  inches.  By 
contrasting  the  areas  of  these  piles  with  those  of  the  resultant  bars,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  very  different  amount  of  reduction  pro- 
duced by  the  roUs,  as  follows : 

IBON  F.— Second  lot. 


BiMoflMt. 

i 

1 

i 

•s 

1 

Skeofbar. 

i 

i 

1 

Bars' area  in 
peroeht.  of 
piles. 

2" 

OOMmieinoheB. 

8.1416 
2.7612 
2.4068 
8.0780 

S.28 
4.60 
4.01 

a46 

11// 

86Miiarelnohea. 

....do         ... 

L7671 
L4M8 
1.2272 
0.0040 
0.7854 

4.91 
4. 12 

1  /' 

ll" 

do 

1  " 

....do  .......•*.. 

8.41 

li" 

....do 

1  w 

do 

^7A 

1' 

248qiuureiiiolie8. 
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Thus  the  bars^  as  they  saccesflively  decreased  in  diameter  firom  2"  to 
1|'^9  inclusive,  were  reduced  by  the  rolls  each  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  its  immediate  predecessor.  At  the  1^^^  size  the  reduction  was  but 
slightly  less  than  with  the  2^'^  but  from  this  point  increased  up  to  and 
including  the  1^'^  This  coincidence  between  the  generally  observed 
results  and  the  apparent  causes  was  striking. 

The  tenacity  of  these  bars  agreed  to  some  extent  with  the  amount  of 
reduction,  but  not  so  closely  as  had  been  expected.  Their  order  of 
comparison  of  reduction,  and  tenacity,  as  judged  by  the  tests  of  entire 
bars  and  cylinders,  was  as  follows : 


Older  of  Taloe. 

B^^tTPfrrfcf, 

Ozder  of  value. 

*5 

TeziMityae- 

|i 

Tenacity  a»- 

T^^tnu^rtfr 

1 

Bar. 

""I^ 

1 

Bar. 

"32^- 

1 

1 

1 

// 
If 

4 

6 

4 

1 

4 

2 

If 

6 

7 

6 

1 

2 

8 

l| 

7 

8 

8 

Overheated. 

1 

3 

7 

TJnderheftted. 

2 

0 

0 

9 

li 

6 

5 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  underhesit^d  If,  which  as  entire  bar  ranked 
No.  3  in  tenacity,  as  a  cylinder  ranked  below  most  of  those  less  reduced. 

Subsequent  experiments  with  other  irons  led  us  to  believe  that  all 
of  the  above  bars  received  so  much  work  that  the  slight  differences  be- 
tween the  amounts  received  by  the  different  ones  did  not  amount  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  work  received;  hence  that  its  effect  was 
lost,  and.  judging  by  the  If  bar,  it  seemed  probable  that  slight  and 
ramoticea  irregularities  in  heating  produced  effects  which  canceled  that 
due  to  variations  in  reduction.  This  belief  was  strengthened  by  the 
contrast  in  action  of  the  IJ''  and  If"  bars ;  the  former  was,  we  knew, 
slightly  overheated  and  the  latter  rolled  at  too  low  a  heat. 

The  proprietor  of  the  rolling-mill  was  present  when  this  explanation 
of  the  irregular  strength  of  different  sized  bars  presented  itself,  and  be- 
came so  much  interested  in  the  result,  which  seemed  to  point  out  a 
method  by  which  even  his  remarkably  uniform  iron  could  be  improved  in 
this  respect,  that  he  gave  orders  to  the  superintendent,  to  furnish  the 
Board  with  all  of  the  material  and  labor  required  to  carry  the  investiga- 
tion through,  and,  in  compliance  with  these  orders,  the  experiment  was 
repeated,  and  another  set  of  bars  roUed  by  the  same  mill,  of  the  same 
material,  the  set  comprising  bars  of  all  sizes,  ranging  by  i"  from  4'' 
diameter  to  J''  diameter.  The  iron  was  very  carefully  heated,  and  re- 
ceived a  very  uniform  number  of  passes  through  the  rolls;  the  sizes 
from  ^'  to  J^'  averaging  12  passes  (11  to  13)  through  rough,  and  12 
through  finishing-rolls ;  from  1"  to  2",  inclusive,  averaging  12  through 
rough,  and  12  through  finishing-rolls;  and  from  2^'^  to  4",  10  through 
rough,  and  13  through  finishing- rolls. 

The  dimensions  of  the  piles,  the  proportion  borne  by  the  areas  of  the 
resultant  bars,  and  the  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  per  sqjiare  inch 
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of  the  bars,  as  fouud  by  tests  made  upon  them  entire,  and  upon  cylin- 
ders turned  from  the  cores,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


CamparisoM  of  the  reduction  I 


jROif  F— Thibd  lot. 
r  the  rolls,  with  the  effects  upon  tenacity  and  elastic  Hmii. 


^s 

TensilB  Strength. 

ElMtio  limit. 

i 

II 

1 

% 

^ 

S^cJ 

Entire  bar. 

Core. 

Entire  b«r. 

Core. 

1 

m 

II 

Per^imt. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

4 

80 

15.70 

46.322 
46, 667 

23,430 
23,636 

80 

13.80 

of 

Rn 

12.03 

47,000 
47,014 

••*•'"" 

24,051 
24.591 

3l!                    80 

10.87 

3     .                          AO 

&83 

47, 761 

26.387 

80 

7.42 

46,466 

26,333 

24 

80 

6.13 

47,'344' 

47, 4?8 

29.'758 

29.041 

2x 

72 

6.52 

48,505 

49,290 

81,237 

32,168 

2 

72 

4.30 

47,872 

48.280 

85,864 

31.892 

1 

36 

7.67 

49,744 

49,370 

85,615 

87.042 

1 

86 

6.68 

60,547 

48,792 

35,954 

38.902 

1 

36 

5.76 

50,529 

49,144 

85.394 

84.208 

1 

36 

4.90 

50,820 

51,838 

35, 087 

36.467 

1 

36 

4.12 

52,339 

48,819 

89,103 

1  ; 

36 

3.41 

52, 729 

49.801 

89,608 

io.'sai 

1 

it 

a96 

50, 149 

50,530 

35.493 

87.771 

1 

3.14 

51,921 

51, 128 

89,066 

88.596 

12i 

4.91 

50,716 

50,874 

83,931 

33.204 

12 

3.60 

50,673 

60,276 

33, 933 

35,933 

12 

2.50 

52,297 

61,431 

34.450 

34.543 

0 

2.17 

52,275 

52,775 

38.445 

39.12C 

9 

3.68 

64,098 

54,108 

38, 475 

40,213 

3 

LOO 

57,000 

69,585 

Lost. 

Lost. 

A  study  of  the  preceding  table,  in  connection  with  the  subject  under 
Investigation,  shows,  fibrst,  that  upon  the  nine  successively  decreasing 
sizes,  viz,  from  4''  to  2'',  there  was  but  one  exception  to  a  constant  rise  in 
tenacity  accompanying  the  increase  of  reduction  by  the  rolls,  and  that 
the  elastic  limit  rose  upon  each  successive  reduction  with  two  exceptions, 
which  are  very  slight,  it  falling  off  350  pounds  in  one  and  67  pounds  in 
another  instance;  the  tenacity  of  the  2"  ML.36  per  cent,  of  pile)  being 
over  that  of  4"  (16.70  per  cent,  of  pile)  1,106  pounds  and  the  elastic  limit 
8,462  pounds. 

From  ly  (7.67  per  cent,  of  pile)  to  1\"  (3.41  per  cent,  of  pile)  the  iron 
was  somewhat  irregular,  and  there  was  but  a  slight  rise  in  tenacity,  viz, 
431  pounds,  but  in  the  elastic  limit  the  rise  was  4,993  x)ouuds. 

The  tenacity  of  the  J"  (4.91  per  cent,  of  pile)  was  but  104  pounds 
greater  than  that  of  IJ''  (4.90  per  cent,  of  pile),  that  of  |"  (2.50  per  cent, 
of  pile)  nearly  corresponding  with  that  of  1|"  (4,12  per  cent,  of  pile). 

The  efi'ect  of  the  reduction  was  most  marked  on  the  smaller  sizes,  the 
\"  (2.17  per  cent,  of  pile)  having  nearly  5,000  pounds  less  tenacity  than 
the  i''  (1.60  per  cent,  of  pile). 

The  notes  taken  at  the  mill  do  not  indicate  that  either  bar  was  under 
or  over  heated,  but,  judging  by  the  results  of  the  previous  experiment, 
there  are  indications  that  the  1^"  bar  was  overheatedj  inasmuch  as  the 
strength?  of  the  core  exceeded  that  of  the  entire  bar. 

So  far  as  this  experiment  was  expected  to  account  for  the  usually 
found  greater  strength  of  the  1§''  bar  it  proved  a  failure,  for  it  wa« 
weaker  than  the  bars  immediately  succeediug  or  preceding,  but  we  con- 
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sdderecl  that  the  information  gained  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  under 
and  over  heating  was  of  value. 

The  indications  being  that  if  a  bar  is  ttnderheated  it  will  have  an  unduly 
high  tenacity  and  elastic  limit,  and  that  if  overheated  the  reverse  will  be 
the  case;  further,  that  if  «mcZ^heated  the  strength  obtained  by  a  cylin- 
der, turned  from  the  core,  will  be  less  than  that  which  would  be  obtained 
by  testing  the  entire  bar,  if  the  diameter  be  small,  and  greater  if  the 
cylinder  is  turned  from  a  large  bar. 

It  is  x)ossible  that  the  above  two  points  are  interdependent,  as  the 
large  bars  are  more  apt  to  be  irregularly  heated  than  the  small  ones,  and 
some  x)ortions  of  the  pile  must  l^  in  a  state  iit  to  roll  before  other  por- 
tions are  sufficiently  heated ;  these  overheated  portions  we  turn  off  from 
the  bar  to  produce  the  cylindrical  test-piece. 

As  in  the  previous  experiment,  we  believed  that  the  thorough  work 
received  by  all  sizes  put  them  in  a  condition  which  prevented  the  effect 
due  to  a  sUght  difference  in  the  reduction  being  plainly. manifest  We 
therefore  sdected  for  another  experiment  the  bars  of  a  very  slightly 
worked  iron,  viz,  iron  N. 

Iron  N. 

DtaawiaiM  of  piles,  areas  of  pilea,  of  bars  in  percentage  of  those  of  piles^  tenacity ^  elastic 

limit,  fc. 


Area  of  ban  in 

TenBlie 
strength. 

Size  of  bw. 

AreaofpQea. 

per  cent,  of 
area  of  piles. 

Elasticlimit 

Indus, 

Inches, 

Square  inehet. 

Percent 

Pnunds. 

Pounds, 

2 

6x4   x26 

27 

11.63 

51,848 

32,461 

1 

6x4  x21 

27 

10.22 

54,034 

33,610 

1 

6  X  4   X  21 

27 

&90 

55^018 

84,283 

1 

6  X  4    X  16ft 

27 

7.68 

66,344 

85,889 

1 

4xS   x25 

15 

11.78 

53.550 

84,600 

1 

4x8   x23 

15 

9.90 

54,277 

33,622 

1 

4xS   xl7 

15 

a  18 

56,478 

33,251 

M 

4x8|xl6 

"       16 

6.02 

60,143 

82,267 

The  above  results  supplied  the  missing  evidence ;  with  few  exceptions 
the  tenacity  and  elastic  limit  increased  upon  each  successive  increase 
in  the  amount  of  reduction  by  the  rolls,  as  shown  more  plainly  thus, 
where  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  reduction : 


Sise. 

Bemarks. 

Seduction. 

Tensile 
strength. 

Elastic  limit 

Inches. 

1 

8 

2 

U 

The  tensile  strength  of  2''  bar  was  probably  greater  than  recorded, 
the  iron  being  so  brittle  that  the  head  of  test- piece  pulled  off,  and  the 
bar  could  be  broken  by  sledge  blows  without  previous  nicking.  This 
iron,  under  every  form  of  test,  showed  by  its  marked  contrast  with  iron 
F  the  disadvantages  which  follow  too  little  work. 
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IBON  A. 

Our  next  experiment  was  with  iron  A,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  piles, 
areas  of  bars  in  percentage  of  that  of  piles,  tenacity,  elastic  limit,  &c., 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 

The  piles  of  this  iron  were  for  the  four  largest  sizes  IC  x  1(H'.  and  for 
the  other  live  sizes  S*'  x  9''  5  these  were  reduced  by  the  steam-hammer 
to  &'  X  C  and  5''  x  5'^  As  with  the  previous  irons,  we  have  neglected 
all  preliminary  work  and  based  our  research  upon  the  effects  of  the  final 
roUing  alone,  we  do  the  same  in  this  instance. 

Ibon  a. 


Area  of  bar 

Size  of  bar. 

Area  of  pile. 

in  percent 
of  area  of 
pUe. 

Tenaile 
atceogth. 

ElaaticUmit 

Semarka. 

Inchst, 

Square  inches. 

PereenL 

Pwnde. 

Poundf. 

2 

86 

8.72 

60,171 

27.600 

36 

7.67 

50,850 

27,500 

86 

6.68 

6],  509 

29,400 

86 

6.76 

64,844 

32,900 

Underheated  when  rolled. 

25 

7.07 

61.884 

28,800 

•    25 

6.94 

63,657 

83,000 

1 

25 

4.90 

53,879 

27,600 

25 

8.98 

68,685 

27,050 

25 

8.14 

54,690 

80,500 

The  preliminary  hammering  had  undoubtedly  a  great  effect  upon  this 
.  iron,  which  was  made  by  combining  old,  very  coarse,  and  brittle  chain- 
iron,  with  old  boiler-iron,  and  in  regularity  and  uniformity  was  very  liable 
to  prove  a  direct  contrast  to  iron  F,  which  was  carefully  made  of  select 
material,  yet  we  find  the  same  law  operating. 

On  the  first  four  sizes  every  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  piles 
area  given  to  the  bar  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  tenacity  and  a  higher 
elastic  limit. 

The  1^^',  through  accident,  got  quite  cool  before  it  was  rolled,  which 
probably  increased  its  tenacity.  With  the  five  smaller  sizes  there  was  a 
marked  increase  between  the  extremes ;  the  1^^'  (7.07  per  cent,  of  pile) 
having  tenacity  2,806  and  elastic  limit  1,700  pounds  less  than  the  1'' 
(3.14  per  cent,  of  pile). 

The  elastic  limit  was  generally  low,  but  in  this  respect  this  iron  ik)s- 
sessed  a  feature  peculiar  to  itself— it  was  made  of  materials  differing 
greatly  in  strength,  and  the  weakest,  or  boiler-iron,  stretched  first,  then 
the  other  iron ;  but  once  stretching  together,  it  would  resist  increased 
stress  with  very  slight  change.  It  stretched  in  parts,  but  broke  as  a 
unit. 

Ibon  P. 

The  manufacturer  of  iron  P  having  complied  with  our  request,  by 
causing  notes  to  be  taken  during  the  manufacture  of  a  set  of  bars 
furnished,  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  its  record  more  confirmatory 
data. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  IRON  P. 

This  iron  was  made  in  this  manner:  puddled  iron  bars,  3''  and  6" 
wide,  were  piled  endwise  and  crosswise;  this  pile  was  then  heated  and 
hammered  into  a  bloom  8''  square,  which  was  rolled  into  bars  6''  wide 
and  f "  thick,  which  were  piled  lengthwise,  ten  deep,  making  a  pile  6" 
X  7^4',  for  all  sizes  from  2"  to  IJ",  inclusive. 
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The  IJ''  and  V  bars  were  made  from  billets  Z^"  square,  rolled  from 
fhe  blooms,  then  reheated  and  roUed  to  the  requi^  sizes. 
The  dimensions  of  piles,  &c.,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Iron  P. 


Area  of  bar  in  per 

Slaeof  bar. 

AxvAofpUe. 

cent  of  area  of 
pUa. 

Tenaile  Btrongth. 

Slastio  Umit 

l«dUi. 

FtreenL 

PottiMte. 

Poundi. 

2 

45 

&08 

50.834 

31. 878 

1 

46 

<L13 

62,800 

32.818 

1 

45 

5.34 

52.849 

33.482 

1 

45 

4.80 

56.634 

33.522 

1 

45 

3.91 

54.145 

83.149 

1 

45 

8.30 

66,230 

34.708 

1 

45 

2.72 

66,871 

80.868 

li 

46 

2.21 

67,408 

Lost. 

1 

46 

1.74 

69^755 

89.230 

In  this  case  there  was  bat  one  exception  to  the  constant  increase  of 
tenacity  and  elastic  limit  produced  by  the  increased  reduction  by  the 
roUs. 

The  li"  bar,  through  some  unknown  cause,  diflEered  greatly  from  the 
others,  both  in  action  under  stress  and  in  appearance  of  fracture. 

All  of  the  others  showed  great  redaction  of  area  and  close  fibrous 
structare;  this  bar  broke  with  ahnost  imperceptible  reduction,  and 
showed  a  bright  crystalline  surface. 

This  iron  was  excellent  bar-iron,  but  had  received  too  much  work  for 
cable-iron,  its  welding  qualities  being  impaired,  and  the  forging  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  link  reduced  the  strength  of  the  part  forged. 

The  manufacturers  prepared  another  set  of  bars,  one  course  of  heat- 
ing and  hammering  being  omitted.  The  iron  was  piled,  also,  in  a  difi'er- 
ent  manner  fi^m  P^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  data  embraced  in  the  previous  table. 

This  iron  was  distinguished  as  Vx  (or  P  experimental). 

Ibon  Px. 


Area  of  bar  In  per 

Siaeof  bar. 

Area  of  pile. 

cent  of  area  in 
pile. 

TensUeatrength. 

Slaetio  limit. 

Inoka. 

Square  inOM, 

Per  emu. 

Poundt. 

Pound*, 

•  2 

^     49.5 

0.35 

62,599 

31, 198 

1 

45 

6.13 

51,762 

32, 261 

1 

42 

6.72 

54,212 

33, 908 

1| 

40.6 

6.21 

54,689 

33,427 

1 

40.6 

4.86 

54,854 

84,617 

li 

86 

4.11 

ll 

8L6 

8.89 

66,834 

33,921 

The  results  are  irregular,  but  as  between  the  extremes  of  size  are 
confirmatory  of  the  previous  experiments. 

Farther  confirmation  was  obtained  in  an  indirect  manner  by  the  re- 
salts  of  tension-tests  upon  iron  E.  We  tested  two  sets  of  bars  of  this 
iron  furnished  at  diflFerent  times;  with  each  set  we  found  that  the  falling 
off  of  strength,  usually  occurring  at  the  Ij^"  size,  did  not  take  place,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  1^"  possessed  more  tenacity  than  the  1|",  and 
the  If^'  much  less;  thus: 

First  set,  2^',  tensile  strength,  61,152;  !§'',  52,000;  IJ'',  65,415;  If', 
52,264  pounds. 

Second  set,  1|'',  52,676;  li'',  54,644;  If",  53,900  pounds. 
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Upon  purchasing  a  third  set  of  bars  {[which  have  not  yet  been  tested), 
the  dimensions  of  the  piles,  together  with  all  data  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  iron,  were  also  furnished,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  the  man- 
ner described  is  the  usual  manner  by  which  bars  are  rolled  at  this  mill, 
we  find  an  explanation  of  the  low  tenacity  of  the  If  bars  of  preceding 
lots. 

NOTES  m  EEaABD  TO  MANUFACTUBE  OP  UNTESTED  BAES  OF  IBON  E. 


Sise  of  bar. 


Area  of  pile. 


Area  of  bar  in 
per  cent,  of  area 
of  pile. 


Sise  of  bar. 


Area  of  pile. 


Area  of  bar  in 
per  cent,  of  area 
of  pile. 


Jnehet. 
6 


Square  inehe$. 
63 
68 
52J 
62  r 
62  r 
87  f 
87  f 
87  f 
37  t 
4^; 


Percent. 
3L17 
2a  18 
80.28 
28.05 
21.04 
2&05 
22.12 
1&85 
16.84 
12.10 


Jnehet, 

f 

If 
ll 


Square  inehet, 
40i 
85 
85 


Per  cent. 
9.88 
&98 
7.89 
&08 
&98 
6.04 
11.20 
0.26 
7.60 
&16 


When  this  series  of  bars  is  tested  by  the  testing-machine  of  the 
Board,  if  their  tenacity,  &c.,  corresponds  with  the  above  reduction,  we 
will  be  still  more  assured  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  same  material  of 
different  amounts  of  reduction. 

The  evidence  submitted  is  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  us  in  asserting 
that  variations  in  the  amount  of  reduction  by  the  rolls  of  bars  from  the 
same  material  produce  fully  as  much  difference  in  their  physical  char- 
acteristics, as  is  produced  by  differences  in  their  chemical  constitution. 

EXPEEIMENTS  UNDEETAKEN  WITH  THE  PUEPOSE  OP  PEODUOINO  TJNl- 
FOEM  TENSILE  STEENGTH  IN  BAES  OP  VAEIOUS  SIZES. 

In  order  to  ascertain  beyond  question  if  the  rule  would  work  both 
ways,  and  uniform  tenacity  be  secured  by  uniform  reduction,  a  series  of 
experiments  was  carried  on  at  the  rolling  mills  where  those  upon  iron 
F  had  been  made.  The  material  (crude  and  reheated  slabs)  was  given 
to  us  by  the  mill  owner,  and  was  identical  with  that  from  which  iron  F 
was  rolled. 

Three  sets  of  bars  from  V  to  2^'  were  rolled  during  this  reseai-ch, 
which  are  called  in  this  report  Fx,  I^os.  1,  2,  and  3 ;  the  first  two  sets 
were  not  successful,  the  testing-machine  showing  our  failure;  the  third 
proved  a  success. 

The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  thsse  experiments : 


First  eag^ment. 

Fa?,  No.  1. 

In  preparing  the  piles  for  the  first  set,  they  were  so  graduated  that 
the  percentage  of  the  piles'  area  borne  by  the  bar  should  increase 
slightly  upon  each  reduction  in  diameter  of  the  bar,  it  being  believed 
that  the  additional  work  thus  given  to  the  smaller  sizes  would  in  a  meas- 
ure counteract  the  possible  ditierences  which  might  be  due  to  overheat- 
ing of  the  large  and  underheating  of  the  small  bars. 
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The  dimensions  of  piles,  &c.,  are  ^ven  in  the  following  table,  together 
with  the  tensile  strength,  elastic  limit,  &c.,  of  the  resultant  bars : 

Fa;No.  1. 

Dimensiona  of  piles,  of  bora  in  per  cent  of  area  of  pilee,  tenadiy  and  elastic  limii  of  aerie* 

of  bars. 


Size  of 
bus. 

Dimesaions 
ofpilee. 

AieaofpilM. 

Area  of  bars  in 
per  cent,  of 
area  of  piles. 

Tensile 
strength. 

Elastic 
limit. 

Bemarks. 

Inche*, 

Inehe*. 

Squareinehe*, 

PereenL 

Potifk2«. 

Pound*. 

2 

8x10 

80 

3.93 

52,011 

84.702 

If 

8x  9 

72 

8.83 

52,874 

85,641 

l} 

8x  8 

64 

3.75 

58,846 

86, 578 

1§ 

6x10 

60 

3.45 

63,537 

84,235 

xX 

6x   9 

54 

3.27 

53,491 

34,307 

^i 

6x   8 

48 

3.09 

52,068 

33,275 

Averages  53, 121  T.  S.  and 
34, 700  £.  L. 

\i 

6x   8 

48 

2.5.5 

55.307 

84,784 

6x  G 

36 

2.76 

56.434 

34,682 

1 

6x  5 

80 

2.62 

65,770 

34,279 

ATeraf;eo55,837  T.  S.  and 
34,582£.L. 

The  results  show  a  nearly  uniform  tenacity  for  the  first  six  sizes,  then 
an  increase,  which  remains  quite  uniform  for  the  other  three,  the  elastic 
limit  remaining  very  uniform  throughout. 

The  tenacity  of  the  2"  bar,  roUed  by  the  usual  process  (iron  F,  2'^,  its 
area  being  5.23  i)er  cent,  of  pile,  was  47,669  pounds,  showing  an  increase 
upon  this  size  by  the  experimental  process  of  4,442  pounds ;  and  the 
increase  in  the  elastic  limit  (5,910  pounds)  was  still  more  marked. 

No  explanation,  except  tnat  they  were  possibly  not  enough  heated, 
accounts  for  the  increased  tenacity  of  the  1^''  and  1''  bars ;  the  IJ''  was 
by  mistake  rolled  from  too  large  a  pile. 

Weighing  the  merits  of  this  iron  as  adapted  for  cable,  it  is  evident  by 
our  tests  that  although  the  increase  of  work  improved  it  as  bar- iron,  yet 
as  cable-iron  it  was  not  so  valuable  as  that  made  of  the  same  material 
by  the  usual  processes ;  and  further,  that  although  the  strength  of  the 
entire  bars  was  increased  by  the  extra  work,  yet  that  of  the  core  of  the 
iron  was  not,  as  shown  by  the  following  tests : 

Tensile  strength  and  elasOo  limit  of  three  hara  iron  Fx,  as  found  hy  rupture  of  entire  hara 

and  of  turned  cylinders. 


Size. 

Tensile  strength. 

ElasUc  limit 

Entile  bar. 

Cylinder. 

Entire  bar. 

Cylinder. 

Inch**, 
2 

Pound*, 
52,  Oil 
63,537 
68,570 

Pound*. 
45,964 
47,124 
49,656 

Pound*. 
34,702 
34,235 
34,279 

Pound*. 
31,830 
82,070 
85,714 

The  diflference  in  each  factor  diminishing  os  the  diameters  decrease.* 

With  iron  Fa?  the  small  bars  were  not  so  much  overworked  as  the  larger 

ones.    Tests  by  impact  showed  that  while  the  bars  were  entire  those 

which  had  received  the  most  work  were  stiffer  than  the  others,  but  that 

a  slight  cut  through  the  skin  reversed  their  value.    The  blows  were  of  a 

*A  similar  difference  between  the  elements  of  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  as 
gfiven  by  entire  bar  and  cylinder  occurs  in  a  greatly  overworked  bar  of  iron  D,  a  soft 
rivet  mixture. 
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lOO-pound  hammer  dropped  30  feet,  and  the  deflection  at  each  blow 
being  noted,  proved  as  above  stated. 

Comparison  of  the  effects  produced  by  impact  upon  bars  of  irons  F  and  Fx, 


Ban  not  xiioked. 

Bannidked. 

Defleotion  produced  by  each  blow. 

Defleotion  prodaoed  by  each  blow. 

Iron. 

SiEe. 

Ifit. 

2d.    ad. 

4Ul 

o 
60 
68 
78 
70 
95 
90 
lU 
UO 

o 

79 

78 
100 

90 
110 
UO 

6th. 

m 

8th. 

Ut 

ad. 

3d. 

4'th. 

5th. 

6th. 

F 

Ineh. 
2 
2 
* 

o 
22 
19 
27 
25 
34 
80 
39 
85 
46 
40 
60 
57 
76 
72 
103 
90 
112 
110 

o 
85 
82 
43 
41 
60 
60 
64 
60 
82 
80 
07 
98 
110 
112 

o 

48 

46 

62 

58 

72 

70 

90 

90 

107 

107 

118 

120 

o 

86 
80 
109 
98 

o 

96 

90 

o 

109 
107 

o 

18 

87 

23 

40 

89 

45 

Broke. 
85 
27 
65 
90 
76 

Broke. 
90 

Broke. 

no 

Broke 
110 

o 

81 

60 

Broke. 
75 

Broke. 

o 

45 

68 

o 

62 

67 

o 
00 
95 

o 
110 

Fx 

F 

Fx 

95 

107 

F 

Fx 

70 

UO 

F 

Fx 

100 

55 

Broke 

F 

o 

Fx 

F 

o 

Fx 

no 

F 

n 

Fx 

112 

F 

A 

Fx 

112 

F   

A 

Fx 

The  blows  marked  ^<  a"  being  from  2.000  to  1,000  foot-pounds  less  than 
those  given  to  the  other  bars.  All  oi  the  pieces  were  of  uniform  pro- 
portional length  (12  diameters)  and  treated  uniformly. 

Thus,  throughout,  the  bars  of  iron  Fa?,  when  not  nicked,  withstood,  with 
less  deflection  than  iron  F,  the  same  blows  ^  when  nicked,  the  case  was 
reversed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  bars  of  F,  which  broke  at  fewer 
blows  than  ¥x  resisted,  from  which  data  we  argue  that  the  increase  of 
work  strengthened  the  outer  portion  of  the  bar  much  more  than  it  did 
the  interior,  and  that  the  elastic  limit  was  raised  with  the  strength^  the 
bars  thus  gaining  in  resilience  and  tenacity. 

As  cable,  the  welding  qualities  of  Fa?  were  inferior  to  those  of  F,  and 
this  inferiority  was  greater  with  the  larger  bars« 

Fa?,  Kos.  2  AiO)  3. 

A  second  attempt  to  produce  a  set  of  bars  of  uniform  tenacity  resulted 
in  a  complete  failure,  due,  we  were  assured,  to  a  misunderstanding  in 
regard  to  heating  the  piles,  but  on  a  third  attempt  we  were  successful, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  usual  data  are  given : 

Fx  No.  3. 

Dimensions  and  areas  of  piles,  areas  of  bars  in  peroent4iges  of  areas  of  piles,  tensile  strength, 

elastic  limit,  ^c,  of  nine  bars. 


1 

1 

u 

§  ^ 

1 

lit 

ao 

1 

1 
Inehea. 

u 

1  ^ 

i 

< 

c 

^ 

'Jndiei. 

JnehM, 

Sq.in. 

Peret 

PoundM. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

8q,  in. 

Perct. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

2 

8x10 

80 

8.92 

50,763 

83,258 

If 

Ox  7 

42 

3.53 

52,733 

84,606 

1 

8x10 

80 

3.45 

53,361 

35,032 

ll 

6x  6 

36 

8.41 

53,248 

33,520 

1 

8x9 

72 

3.34 

53,154 

35.323 

U 

6x  5 

30 

3.31 

54,648 

84.695 

H 

1 

8x   8 

64 

3.24 

53,329 

33,520 

1 

5x   5 

25 

3.14 

53,015 

36,287 

6x   9 

54 

3.27 

52,819 

34,840 
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The 'pile  for  the  2"  was  necessarily  too  small,  as  there  were  no  rolls  in 
the  mill  which  would  take  a  larger  pile.  The  record  is  however  of 
valne  as  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  eight  bars,  the  average  of  whose 
teDsile  strength.  53,401  poands,  and  of  elastic  limit,  34,365  poands,  is  but 
slightly  varied  irom  by  any  of  the  bars. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  record  of  the  foregoing  bars  is  sufficient  to 
establish  more  firmly  the  assertion  already  made  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  different  amounts  of  reduction. 

Two  practical  results  of  value  may  be  deduced  from  this  investigation 
of  the  action  of  the  rolls. 

The  furst  is,  that  as  important  differences  exist  in  the  proportionate 
strength  of  different-sized  bars  made  of  the  same  material,  which  are 
due  entirely  to  differences  in  the  processes  by  which  they  are  manufact- 
ured, and  as  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  such  differences  would 
necessitate  such  a  great  and  expensive  change  in  the  system  by  which 
the  bars  are  produced  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  often 
attempted,  it  is  necessary  that  these  differences  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  estimates  of  the  strength  of  any  structure  in  which 
rolled  wrought  iron  of  different  sizes  is  introduced  are  made,  and  in  all 
tables  of  strength  based  upon  the  strength  of  such  bars. 

Second,  that  where  the  increased  value  of  the  bars  will  justify  the 
increased  expense  of  their  production,  those  of  2'*  diameter  can  be  in- 
creased in  strength  over  15,000  pounds,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
bars  of  4^^  diameter  can  have  the  strength  increased  over  60,000  pounds, 
as  opposed  to  direct  tension,  with  no  loss  in  their  power  to  resist  sudden 
strainfiL 
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The  Bab— Paet  II. 

TABULATED  RECORDS  IN  DETAIL  OF  THE  RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM 
TENSION  TESTS  UPON  OVER  TWO  THOUSAND  TEST-PIECES  OF  DIF- 
FERENT WROUGHT  IRONS. 

GIVING  THE  APPROXIMATE  ELASTIC  LIMIT,  THE  ULTIMATE  STRENGTH  AS  OBSERVBD 
AND  REDUCED  TO  VARIOUS  AREAS,  THE  ELONGATION  AND  REDUCTION  OF  AREA. 

THE  TESTS  HAVING  BEEN  MADE  IN  INVESTIGATIONS  OP  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IRON — 
COMPARISON  OF  STRENGTH  OF  ROUGH  AND  TUItNED  BARS— EFFECT  OF  VAKLA.TIONS 
IN  REDUCTION  FROM  PILE  TO  BARS,  AND  OF  UNIFORMITY— ELEVATION  OF  THIS 
LIMIT  OF  STRESS,   AND  OF  VARIATIONS  IN  RAPIDITY  OF  APPLICATION  OF  STRESS. 

Tension-tests  ttpon  routid  bars  of  rolled  iron, 

Inveitigation^-Svaxey  of  contract  chain-iron  on  hand  at  naw-yard,  Washington.    Tett-pieeet^Taxneik 

cylinders.    Tetting-niaehvne---B, 

/ro«— CONTRACT  CHAIN-IRON. 


Bar. 


Dimenaiona  of  test-pieoea. 


Diameter. 


|l 


5  2 

SI" 


Length. 


Atfractnre. 


Stroaa  in  pofunda  8 


a 


I  sr 


It 


k 
1-3 


Remarks. 


.874 
.875 
.876 

.872 
.875 
.875 

.076 

I  .976 

.976 

.976 
.970 
.976 

.976 
.976 
.976 

.976 
.976 
.976 

.976 
.964 
.964 

.976 
.976 
.976 

.565 
.564 
.565 

.664 
.504 
.664 

.665 
.565 
.565 

.565 
.665 
.564 

.565 
.565 
.665 


.787 
.689 
.701 

.792 

.'746' 

.794 
.825 
.768 


.753 

.804 


8.50 
3.60 
a  50 

8.50 
3.50 
3.50 

8.90 
8.90 
3.90 

3.92 
3.92 
3.88 


4.37 

4.48 
4.40 

+.02 
3.91 
4.06 

4.94 
4.77 
4.92 

4.90 
5.06 
4.74 


69.2 
62.0 
64.2 

82.6 

7i.*6 

66.2 
7L4 
6L9 


24. 0  31, 172  30, 550 
2a  0  31, 598  30, 950 
25.7  '  31,588  30,450 


18.3  83,908 
IL  7  34, 259 
16.0  I  34,092 

26.7  27.466 
22.3  35,204 
23. 6  32, 578 


.772  3. 90  4. 92 
....  3.00  4.5o 
.  772  3. 00  4  93 


.754 

.764 


.750 
.704 

.805 
.735 
.740 

.455 

.478 
.428 

.416 
.440 
.436 

.475 
.463 
.600 

.450 


.465 
.450 
.466 


3.92 
3.92 
3.92 

8.87 
3.90 
3.00 

3.92 
a92 
8.92 

2.27 
2.26 
2.26 

2.28 
2.23 


2.27 
2.26 
2.27 

2.23 
2.23 
2.23 

2.27 
2.27 
2.27 


4.75 
6.02 
6.02 


6.10 
5.03 

6.00 
6.03 
6.14 

2.89 
2.80 
2.85 

2.92 
2.91 
8.00 

2.80 
2.80 
2.78 

2.75 
2.60 
2.60 

2.80 
2.80 
2.78 


59.5 
67.9 


62.2 
65."o 


25.0 
29.1 
22.2 


28,338 
84,521 
32,181 


26. 0  31, 977 
16. 7  37, 423 
26.4     20,404 


69.7 
61.2 


21.2 
28.0 
28.0 


60.5 
69.3 

6&0 
66.7 
57.6 

64.8 
7L8 
67.4 

64.4 
60.9 
60.8 

70.7 
67.1 
7&S 

68.4 


67.7 
68.4 
64.6 


29.0 
30.8 

27.6 
28.8 
3L1 

27.3 
23.8 
30.5 

80.9 
80.9 
82.0 

23.3 
27.9 
22.5 

26.6 
16.6 
16.6 

23.8 
23.3 
26.8 


83,519 
32,649 
34,621 

28,067 
30,141 
83,646 


27,402 
26,467 

85^500 
33,623 
33.008 

26,821 
37,270 
34,827 

83,075 
38,008 
36,400 

29,916 
41,484 
88,431 

30,115 
40.128 
37,296 


28,750 
30,525 
30,750 

35, 950 
39,160 
88,875 

84.700 
40,226 
38,650 

40,250 
40.875 
37, 150 

38,000 
38,000 
30, 425 

87,050 
36,550 
36,425 

35,600 
38,850 
38,525 

13,350 
14,025 
13,000 

11,756 
13,220 
18,126 

12,550 
14,650 
13,975 

11,825 
13,625 
12,250 

12,800 
14,000 
13,870 


60,925 
51,471 
50,640 

48,141 
50,627 
51,139 

48,048 
52,330 
61,058 

46,378 
53,762 
51,657 

53,706 
54,631 
49,652 

50,788 
50,788 
52,693 

49,519 
50,075 
50,058 

47,580 
51,924 
61,490 

53,250 
50,145 
52,213 

47,138 
52,922 
52,642 

50,059 
58,436 
55,743 

47,168 
53,040 
49,039 

49,062 
55,843 
63,830 


67.1 
61.4 
62.4 

70.4 
67.4 
67.0 

67.2 
67.2 
62.7 

61.1 
64w2 
62.8 

59.4 
68.5 
59.2 

66.0 
64.8 
6&7 

66.7 
60.2 
66.3 

49.6 
52.8 
5L4 

66.7 
59.9 
63.2 

67.0 
70.4 
65.3 

66. 

65.2 

63.5 

63.3 
7a  9 
78.4 

6L4 
71.8 
60.0 


Coarse,  grannlar. 
ImproT^ 
Grannlar  and  fiber. 

Gran.  A.  rery  ooana. 
Mnch  improved. 
Grannlar  and  fiber. 


C    Grannlar  and  fiber. 
R    Improved. 
M        f>o. 


Coarse,  grannlar. 
No  improvement. 
Grannlar  and  fiber. 

Coarse,  grannlar. 
No  imp.  Dy  work. 
I>o. 

Coarse,  grannlar. 
Improv^. 

Coarse,  grannlar. 
Improved. 

Fine,  grannlar. 
Improved. 
Mnch  improved. 

Fibrons. 
Improved. 


Dark,  coal-like. 
Improved. 

Dark,  dnil  fiber. 
Fiber  and  grannlar. 
Do. 

Fine  gran,  ahd  fiber. 
No  improvement. 
Improved. 

Fine  gran,  and  fiber. 
Improved. 
1)0. 
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Dimensions  of  test-pieces. 


DiAmeter. 


Length. 


At  fracture. 


"Si 


strew  in  pomids  at— 


1 


I 

!^ 

1-9 

i 
s 


*i 

a 

;:3 

« 

^ 

1 

3 

i3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

59.6 

C 

fiD. 

R 

70.8 

M 

6«.8 

C 

09.2 

R 

70.1 

M 

n&e 

C 

71.3 

R 

71. 

M 

45.2 

C 

6«.5 

R 

5(L3 

M 

63.6 

C 

67.4 

R 

C8.7 

M 

Remarks. 


.461 
.463 
.480 

.460 
.468 
.450 

.410 


.488 
.491 
.440 


2.26 
2.30 
2.26 

2.27 
2.27 
2.27 

2.26 
2.26 
2.26 

2.26 
2.26 
2.20 


53     1^  .564     .410     2.26 

53  '•     .504     .451     2.20 

54  ,    **,  .5C4  I  .448     2.26 


2.95 
2.78 
2.82 

2.77 
2.76 
2.85 

2.97 
2.75 
2.70 

2.72 
2. 55 
2.80 

3.03 
2.85 
2.80 


66.6 
67.1 
72.2 

66.5 
68.8 
63.6 

52.6 

74.9 
75.8 
00.9 

54.4 
64.0 
63.0 

30.5 
23.0 
24.8 


21.6 
25.5 

31.4 
21.7 
19.5 

2a4 
12.8 
23.8 

84.1 
26.1 
23.8 


80, 514 
89,090 
39,609 

84,928 
89,832 
88,130 

80, 614 
89,888 
37,216 

25,551 
47,896 
32,064 

35,028 
86,860 
39,970 


12, 8-20 
14,200 
14,025 

13,100 
14,875 
13,850 

13,050 
14,025 
13,125 

14, 125 
17,450 
14,225 

13,750 
13,650 
14,485 


51, 136 
56,641 
55,943 

62,442 
57,540 
54,303 

52.054 
55,943 
52,353 

66.545 
69,850 
56,945 

55,044 
64.644 
57,968 


Dark,  flbrons. 
Fiber  and  ffrannlar. 
Do. 

Brt.,  fiber. 
Do. 
Do. 

Steely,  fiber. 
No  improvement. 
Do. 

Brt.,  steely. 

No  im|)rovement. 

Much  improvod. 

Fine,  steeMiko. 
No  improvement. 


JfiMffifTiaKons— Comparison  of  stTenjG:th  of  rough  and  turned  bars  and  of  variation  in  rapidity  of  ap* 
plication  of  stress.    Teit-pieees— Turned  cylinders.    Tetting-mcichine—B. 

Jron^-CoHTRAcr  chadt-ibok. 


Bar. 

Dimension  of  test-pieces. 

Stress  in  pounds  at— 

Diameter. 

I^ength. 

At  fracture. 

i 

1 

o 

■•a 

1 

1 

i 

1 
•s 

1 

5 

ji 

1-9 
H 

1 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 

< 

{ 

1 

O  g 

r 

Remarks. 

II 

// 

II 

// 

II 

55 
56 
S7 

i 

517 

.419 

L98 

2  38 

66.0 

20  7 

58,837 

Rough. 

1)0. 

.518 
.517 

.418 
.433 

L98 
L98 

2.35 
2.41 

65.1 
70.0 

18.9 
22.6 

61,700 
60,862 

Do. 

Av 

67.0 

67.0 

20.7 

16u5 

00,466 

59,300 

58 
50 
00 

\ 

.402 

.829 

1.67 

Turned. 

.402 

.816 

L56 

61.6 

10.9 

68,700 

Do. 

4* 

.402 

.849 

1.60 

75.0 

15.8 

60,600 

DO. 

61 
At 

41 

.402 

.324 

L68 

65.0 

26.8 

60,2^5 

Do. 

67,1 

7L5 

17.6 

16.0 

50,600 
61,139 

62 

^h 

.875 

.740 

3.50 

4.06 

84  250 

30,750 

28  minutes  under 

strain. 

63 

** 

.875 

3.50 

3.91 

11.7 

34,092 

30,625 

50,751 

30  minutes  under 
strain. 

64 

44 

.789 

.738 

8.87 

4.15 

87.3 

7.2 

82,000 

20,650 

42.237 

5  minutes  under 

strain. 
7  minutes  under 

65 

44 

.782 

.668 

3.87 

4.72 

73.0 

22.0 

33,089 

24,250 

50,490 

strain. 

The  2^"  bar  of  contract  chain-iron  was  probably 
rolled  iron.    By  thorough  reworking  it  was  greatly 

No  result  of^ any  value  is  determiucd  by  the  ab 
rapture  was  produced  was  greatly  varied. 


of  as  brittle  and  coarse  a  quality  as  is  ever  found  in 

improved. 

ove  test,  during  which  the  rate  of  speed  by  which 
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TESTS   OF  METALS. 


TenHon  teats  upon  round  hare  of  hammered  iron. 

IntetHgcUUm^ProduciAon  of  valuable  ohain-iron  fh>m  oombinfttion  of  aasorted  scnp-iron. 
Bars  swaged  by  hand.    Tetting-nMehin^^A. 

/ro»— Hambierad. 

(Blooms  from  which  iron  A,  experimental  cable  iron,  was  rolled.) 


Bar. 

Dimensions  of  test-pieoea. 

Stress  in  pounds. 

Diameter. 

Length. 

At  fracture. 

Tensile  limit. 

1 

s 

d 

o 

to 

1 

5 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1^ 

Si 

t 

< 

1 

•a 

< 

1 

O 

1 

|1 

I 

e 

// 

// 

It 

// 

II 

66 

2 

2.02 

1.65 

6.00 

7.72 

5a  0 

29.0 

84,100 

167,230 

51.060 

88,622 

65i4 

67 

•' 

2.06 

1.60 

0.00 

1L18 

67.8 

24.0 

26,403 

173,180 

62.500 

77,209 

5L3 

68 

'* 

1.95 

1.62 

6.00 

7.60 

69.1 

25.0 

22,059 

15.*i.  712 

ri2, 138 

75.550 

42.3 

60 

•* 

1,95 

1.60 

10.00 

12.54 

65.6 

25.0 

20,000 

161,700 

54,000 

77.003 

54.0 

70 

4i 

1.99 

1.59 

13.25 

15.95 

63.0 

20.0 

27,781 

167, 040 

53,710 

84.108 

51.7 

71 

" 

2.02 

1.64 

10.00 

11.98 

66.0 

20.0 

80,600 

172, 032 

53,670 

81.454 

57.0 

72 

" 

2.03 

1.75 

8.50 

10.15 

74.8 

ia4 

84,030 

172,500 

53.290 

71,725 

a^6 

73 

•• 

2.03 

1.65 

a5o 

10.35 

66.0 

22.0 

85,217 

176,500 

54,525 

82,577 

64.6 

74 

'* 

2.02 

1.G4 

8.50 

10.40 

66.0 

22.3 

35,205 

172, 000 

53,664 

81,439 

65u6 

75 

li 

2.02 

L74 

8.50 

10.15 

74.0 

19.4 

85,444 

174, 000 

54,200 

73,129 

63.3 

Ar. 

07.1 

32.0 

S1»0S7 

100,193 

132,480 

63,374 

40,823 

70,283 

87,330 

58.3 

76 

IJ 

L84 

L39 

12.80 

15.05 

67.1 

22.0 

81,040 

62.3 

77 

L83 

1.45 

13.00 

15.86 

02.8 

22.0 

80, 110 

140, 160 

53,292 

84,890 

505 

Av. 

60.0 

22.0 

80,580 

29,233 

130,320 
111,  360 

Cl,538 
54,605 

80,113 
80,526 

59.4 

78 

11 

1.61 

1.28 

'7."37 

a  08 

63.2 

22.0 

53.4 

79 

1.60 

1.21 

9.65 

11.19 

57.2 

lao 

28,165 

111,360 

55,375 

06.  833 

5ae 

80 

it 

1.61 

1.82 

7.40 

a86 

67.2 

20.0 

27,853 

112.800 

55.402 

82.456 

49.8 

81 

" 

1.60 

1.25 

7.33 

a  72 

61.1 

19.0 

20,130 

114. 240 

56,807 

03.105 

51.3 

82 

*♦ 

L02 

1.28 

9.44 

11.75 

62.6 

24.0 

83.071 

108,480 

52,634 

84,289 

62.8 

83 

'* 

1.60 

1.23 

9.44 

11.10 

59.1 

lao 

34,848 

U1.300 

55,375 

93,680 

63.0 

84 

" 

1.63 

1.23 

20.00 

24.90 

67.0 

21.0 

28,850 

116. 000 

56.000 

07.643 

53.0 

85 

•• 

1.63 

1.26 

20.00 

23.80 

5a  8 

19.0 

20,500 

119,000 

57,000 

06,984 

5L8 

86 

•• 

L61 

1.17 

9.00 

10.90 

63.0 

21.0 

20,000 

104,352 

51,200 

97,060 

66  1 

Av. 

50.8 

30*0 

80,078 

112,000 

02.040 

54,943 

48,100 

03,000 

54.6 

87 

1* 

L50 

L16 

10.00 

12.43 

60.0 

24.0 

28,000 

87,644 

53.9 

88 

" 

1.23 

0.07 

5.00 

5.93 

62.8 

10.0 

25,000 

57,280 

48.100 

75,510 

5L9 

80 

IJ 

L14 

0.80 

4.00 

5.17 

49.8 

2ao 

24,480 

56,100 

54,060 

111.  597 

44.6 

00 

L12 

0.82 

4.00 

4.07 

6a7 

24.0 

24.000 

55,542 

66^387 

105.773 

44.2 

Av. 

1 

61.5 

20.5 

24,090 

55,821 
130,000 

55,073 
62,420 

108,185 

02,014 

48.8 

91 

'i.*8i" 

'i.'88* 

'io'oo" 

12.43 

5a2 

25.0 

83,000 

61.2 

92 

1.51 

1.08 

7.38 

9.18 

51.2 

24.0 

28,424 

01,680 

51,217 

100,077 

55.5 

03 

1.51 

L15 

7.40 

9.13 

5ao 

23.0 

32,764 

02.060 

54,167 

03.320 

6a4 

94 

1.02 

.80 

4.00 

4.72 

61.6 

lao 

35,000 

45,600 

55,800 

00,710 

63.2 

Av. 

57.2 

22.5 

32,207 

58,401 

04,265 

60.6 



This  iron  was  mannfiBCtared  fh»m  selected  contract  chain-iron  mixed  with  old  boiler-iron.  Tes^ 
pieces  were  swaged  from  the  blooms  and  tested  by  tension  and  impact  cell  of  the  blooms,  which  passed 
satisfjBCtory  tests,  was  rolled  into  iron  A  or  expeiimentAl  cable-iron. 


TESIS   OF   METALS. 
Tennan  teits  upon  raumd  Ian  of  hammered  iron — Continued. 
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JMvetJfgtfitm   Character  of  the  oore  of  the  siraged  bars  Nos.  68  to  75.    IVft^iseM— Tamed  cyUnden. 
Iron — Hammered  (blooms  from  which  iron  A  was  loUed). 


IMmeiuioiis  of  test-pieces. 

Stress  in  pounds  at— 

1 

Diameter. 

Length. 

At  fiaotore. 

1 

Tensile  limit. 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

w 

n 

n 

It 

S6 

.008 

.736 

4.08 

6l82 

54.3 

31.0 

26,027 

88,400 

48,992 

90,502 

58.8 

S6 

.992 

.725 

S.90 

5.20 

58.4 

83.3 

25,617 

86,700 

47,483 

88,905 

74.1 

m  1 

.987 

.780 

8.93 

5.02 

59.8 

27.8 

34,874 

39,300 

61,865 

86,640 

66.2 

96 

.974 

.775 

8.89 

4.95 

63.3 

27.2 

32.210 

38,050 

50,066 

80.665 

63.9 

» 

.974 

.775 

8.89 

4.98 

63.3 

28.0 

30.197 

38,600 

51,805 

81.331 

58.0 

100 

.585 

.447 

2.28 

2.79 

62.6 

23.5 

33,805 

12,690 

50,618 

80,879 

67.8 

Wl 

.585 

.505 

2.26 

2.51 

*79.9 

*il.O 

36,896 

13.120 

52,333 

*65,502 

70.0 

Ida 

.585 

.453 

2.28 

2.88 

61.3 

26.3 

34,623 

12,950 

51,655 

80,835 

66.1 

108 

.586 

2.28 

33,306 
34,942 

12,325 

49,162 

IM 

.565 

.429 

2.28 

2^97 

57.5 

30.0 

13,000 

51,854 

89,965 

67.4 

106  1 

.585 

.430 

2.28 

2.97 

67.9 

30.0 

35,600 

13, 125 

52,353 

90,892 

68.0 

108 

.588 

.452 

2.29 

2.90 

68.8 

26.6 

39.546 

12,900 

51,271 

80,373 

77.1 

107   1 

.587 

.440 

2.29 

2.91 

60.2 

27.0 

30,306 

13,125 

51,980 

86,348 

7&6 

108 

.587 

.425 

2.22 

2.82 

56w2 

27.0 

31,683 

12,500 

49,505 

88,090 

64.0 

100  ' 

.587 

.408 

2.30 

8.02 

51.8 

23.8 

32,  871 

12, 725 

50,896 

97,360 

65.2 

uo  1 

.587 

.447 

2.25 

2.87 

62.1 

27.8 

30,831 

13,000 

51,485 

82,555 

7L5 

m  i 

.562 

.409 

2.25 

2.72 

69.6 

20.9 

38,291 

12,450 

50.181 

72,048 

76.8 

At.  :. 

59.9 

27.1 

88,948 

50,785 

85.090 

67.7 

1 

Pfgnrea  marked  *  are  not  oonsidered  in  arerages. 


Teneian  tests  upon  round  hare  of  rolled  iron, 

■Daily  tests  of  experimental  cable  iron.      Tett-pieeM—Bmn  as  rolled  and  cylinders. 
TeiiHng'macMn»—A^  andB. 


Iron  A. 


i 
i 


Dimensions  of  test-pieces. 


Diameter.         Length.       At  fractnre. 


Stress  in  ponnda  i 


Tensile  limit. 


11 

r 


HI 

QD 


U2 
118 
U4 
115 
U6 
•117 
•U8 
110 
120 
It... 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.48 
L66 
1.66 
1.49 
1.51 
183 
1.90 
L48 
1.54 


u 
7.00 
&00 

aoo 

9.00 
11.00 
ILOO 
ILOO 
11.00 
11.00 


8.61 
9.66 
9.71 
11.50 
13.68 
12.70 
11.82 
13.67 
13.62 


55.0 
60.0 
68.0 
56.0 
57.0 
84.0 
♦90.0 
55.0 
59.0 
59.0 


23.0 
2L0 
2L0 
28.0 
24.0 
'15.0 
►08.0 
24.0 
24.0 
28.0 


31.786 
27,507 
27,627 
28,118 
28,729 
27,607 
30.860 
20,353 

■28,"»54" 


172,800 
155, 090 
160, 800 
155, 040 
159,  552 
163, 120 
144, 480 
1C2,  720 
153,792 
160,099 


55,014 
49, 662 
51, 193 
49,300 
50,796 
48.748 
4.^,  998 
51,  805 
48.962 
50,790 


100,465 
72,084 
75.  210 
88,890 
89.134 
*58,220 
*50,963 
94,  6U4 
82,550 
86,135 


67.7 
65.4 
54.0 
57.0 
56.6 
56.4 
67.1 
56.7 
60.0 
57.8 


4  T   M 
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TESTS   OF  METALS. 


TentUm  tmti  ^ipon  rawnd  ban  of  rolUd  iroi»— Contmned. 
Iron  A — Continued. 


Dfancniioiit  of  tettrpieoes. 

S 

«4 

DiMoeter. 

Length. 

At^Mstore. 

u 

Tensile  limit. 

1 

J 

^ 

^i 

II 

n 

P 

,1? 

^ 

1 

d 

1 

•a 

'i 

'Z 

1 

1 

t 

< 

1 

^ 

1 

1? 

1 

If 

li 

1 

1 

n 

It 

II 

II 

121 

.078 

.790 

8.91 

4.97 

00.3 

27.1 

28,020 

38,090 

51.502 

77.747 

55.5 

100 

122 

.878 

.708 

8.91 

5.21 

62.6 

33.0 

27,954 

30,600 

48,587 

«-:■.  712 

57.6 

101 

128 

.098 

.781 

4.00 

&08 

0L8 

20.0 

:^1,fl58 

40,600 

61,901 

i  L  749 

0L4 

106 

124 

.997 

.877 

4.00 

4.72 

77.4 

l&O 

::;■.  177 

39,200 

50,217 

ei..^93 

00.0 

107 

125 

.999 

.766 

4.00 

6.31 

67.8 

82.8 

.;:■  :;97 

40,150 

51,225 

f  ^  J45 

03.0 

108 

120 

LOGO 

.740 

4.00 

5.18 

64.7 

29.6 

,;-..-H2 

39,320 

60,004 

('^  424 

OLl 

109 

127 

LOOO 

.749 

4.00 

6.28 

6&0 

80.7 

■J*'.  738 

88,820 

40,424 

f  .  106 

54.0 

UO 

128 

LOOO 

.758 

4.01 

5.16 

67.8 

28.6 

^1..  738 

89,220 

49.436 

Vr.  La2 

68.5 

111 

129 

LOOO 

.779 

4.02 

4.98 

oa7 

23.9 

:;.',n57 

39.190 

49,898 

t.  J2» 

0L2 

102 

180 

LOOO 

.718 

8.99 

6l19 

6L0 

80.0 

•jj.  \m 

38,250 

48,701 

frJ    i,70 

00.8 

108 

181 

LOOO 

.770 

8.99 

&28 

69.8 

3L1 

,ii'j49 

89,125 

49.810 

fci,i»21 

00.8 

104 

182 

LOOO 

.096 

8.99 

6l21 

4a6 

3L0 

V'.^  r89 

89,420 

50.191 

1(   .'til 

68.8 

106 

188 

LOOO 

.780 

8.99 

5.10 

60.9 

29.1 

::]   4«1 

38,850 

49,405 

(    too 

04.1 

05 

134 

LOOO 

.709 

8.99 

5.80 

60.3 

34.4 

•S:  1-64 

30,510 

40,486 

1     n 

54.7 

90 

185 

LOOO 

.716 

8.99 

5.34 

6L2 

33.8 

-.-.-^00 

30,700 

40,726 

(      ,04 

54.5 

97 

180 

.975 

.728 

8.90 

4.90 

65.8 

27.2 

:.::.  K52 

88,380 

61,405 

fr-.JOO 

05.8 

90 

187 

.976 

.738 

3.90 

4.00 

67.8 

17.9 

I'.''.  i48 

34.180 

45,779 

t'J,  187 

65.0 

99 

188 

.976 

.704 

8.90 

5.82 

62.2 

30.4 

:iVJ04 

30,800 

49,289 

n.  rAi 

68.2 

At... 

.998 

.750 

•.»T 

5.12 

57.2 

29.0 

'^M,U1 

88,430 

49,480 

87,355 

50.0 

The  above  teeti  gire  bnt  the  minimnm  value  of  the  experimental  cable  iron,  inaamnoh  aa  onr  prooeas 
of  mannfactnre  waa  eo  alo^.  and  fftdlitiea  eo  limited,  that  we  oonld  afford  to  teat  only  snoh  oara  aa 
throngh  defect  of  fire-crack.  ^.,  were  considered  nnanitaUe  for  the  cable. 

Teau  Koa.  112  to  120  were  upon  entire  bara,  by  machine  A ;  the  remainder  upon  oylindexa  turned  ftom 
the  bars  which  were  rolled  from  the  blooma.  tbe  tension  testa  of  which  are  nnmbered  96  to  111. 

Figorea  marked  *  are  not  considered  in  averages. 


In\ 


ration— Production  of  valuable  chain-iron  from  combination  of  assorted  scrap-iron,  sod  effect  of 
[notion  by  the  rolls  to  various  diameters.    Tett^pieees^Bsn  as  rolled.    Tutmg-maehin4^A, 


Iron  A  (bxperimbntal  cable). 


Dimensions  of  test-pieces. 


Diameter. 


Length. 


Atfkaoture. 


1 


stress  in  pounds  at— 


Tenaile  limit. 


I 


189 
140 
141 
Av. 

142 
143 
144 
Av. 


L02 
L02 
LOO 


.70 
.09 
.09 


0.0 
0.0 
6.5 


7.25 
7.50 
6.71 


L13 
L18 
L13 


.77 
.78 
.76 


7.0 
7.0 
5.5 


8.49 
a  71 
6.05 


47.0 
40.0 
40.0 
46.0 

40.4 
47.6 
45.2 
40.4 


2L0 
25.0 
22.0 
22.7 

2L0 
24.4 
25.0 
235 


35.124 
34.071 
85.448 
84,881 

25,789 
20,249 
28,324 
26,7S7 


45, 120 
45,500 
41,760 
44,126 

54,144 
68,952 
53,896 
53.»tfi 


65,218 
55,683 
68,170 
54,090 

54,050 
53,860 
63,790 
58.000 


127,255 
121.700 
111.687 
120,214 

116,288 
112. 917 
116,011 
115,272 


63.6 
6L2 
6&6 
08.8 

49l5 
60.6 
68.7 
51.2 


TESTS   OF  liETALS. 
TeiMion  teats  upon  round  har8  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 
Iron  A  (exfbbimental  cable)— Gontinned. 
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!i 


BliDflniiJans  of  teitrpl«oM. 


DiimieCQf. 


liCngtlL 


At  ftmctnre. 


■i 


I 


I 


•a 

'Si 

n 


Stffwi  in  pounds  at— 


I 

11 


Tensile  limit 


145 

146 
117 
At. 


151 
158, 

At.! 

154 
155 
At. 

1S« 
157 
At. 

158 
15» 
At. 

m 
m 

At. 

m 


L25 
L25 


7.0 
7.0 
&6 


&76 
a73 
7.10 


148,     li 
148 !     *^ 

At. 


1.87 
L87 
L87 


7.0 
7.0 
7.0 


a70 
a74 
a78 


L60 
L50 


L02 
L02 


7.0 
7.0 


&71 
&85 


LG2 

Lda 


L24 
L16 


11.0 
0.0 


ia.li 
ia76 


L74 
L70 


L26 

L25 


ILO 
0.0 


ia.28 
1L18 


L88 
1.88 


L35 
L87 


12.0 
12.0 


14.61 
14.80 


S.01 
2.01 


L50 
1.46 


12.0 
12.0 


14.87 
14.80 


2.12 


12.0 


14.05 


48.6 
48.5 
444 
48.1 

48.0 
4&0 
4&0 
47.7 

46.8 
4&3 
46.8 

60lO 

64.7 

62.5 
50.5 
61.6 

62.0 
58.0 
62.6 

56.0 
63.0 
64.6 

&ao 


25.0 
24.7 
20.0 
26.2 

24.8 
2&0 
25.4 
24.9 

24.4 
20.4 
26.4 

10.0 
19.0 
10.0 

20.7 
28.6 
22.1 

2L0 
23.5 
22.2 

19l7 
23.5 
21.6 

17.0 


25,086 
26,118 
31,205 
27,463 

83,215 
83,867 
33,800 
88,660 

28,794 
28,800 
28,797 

82,605 
81,722 
82,168 

29,718 
29,210 
29,464 

29,741 
27,765 
28,718 

80,700 
30,225 
80,487 

30,459 


65,856 
66,816 
65,664 
66,112 

78,482 
78,624 
79,776 
78,944 

90,624 
92,736 
91,680 

111,744 
112,224 
111,984 

123,744 
123, 930 
123,840' 

142,080 
140, 160 
141,120 

163,200 
161,280 
162,240 

170,784 


53,670 
54,451 
53,515 
68,870 

53,210 
53,340 
54,122 
68,557 

51,286 
62,482 
61,884 

54,218 
54,451 
64,884 

52,058 
50,060 
61,509 

51,200 
50,508 
60,864 

51,402 
50,828 
61,116 

48,382 


110,775 
109,858 
113,038 
111,227 

108,861 
110,925 
117,438 
112,241 

uo.ooo 

113,494 
112,201 

92,503 
106,172 
99,888 

99,283 
100,007 
99,620 

99,287 
95,088 
97,187 

92,350 
96,844 
04,851 

82,864 


46.6 
4a7 
5&5 
51.3 

62.4 
63.5 
62.5 
62.8 

56.1 
54,8 
66.4 

6a2 

58.2 
69.1 

57.0 
57.3 
67.2 

58.0 
54.0 
56.0 

59.7 
50.5 
69.6 

63.0 


The  tests  "No^.  189  to  162,  inolnsiTe,  were  made  upon  ban  of  the  experimental  cable  iron  mannfekctared 
on  the  27th  of  Febroazy,  1875,  which  for  ex];>erimental  pnrpoees  were  roUed  to  the  sizes  indicated.  The 
t«8t8  of  ehsin  links  made  from  these  bars  are  giveu  on  page  177,  and  on  Plates  YII  and  VIII  is  shown 
tbe  action  of  the  iron  when  submitted  to  testa  for  ductility:  the  1"  liaving  been  tied  into  an  overhand 
kaot  the  1^'  cat  into  a  screw  and  bent  double  cold  by  impact,  end  the  2i-inch  bar  havine  been  bent 
doable  eola  in  two  directions.  For  strength  and  nniformity  as  chain  cable,  the  bars  ranked  No.  2  in 
MBpettttre  test  with  16  irons;  in  lesistanoe  to  shock,  Ko.  1  (see  page  225). 
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TEMTS   OP   METALS. 


Tnuion  UtU  upon  round  hare  of  rolled  iron — Continned. 

InvetdgaHonr^Ciatnct&r  of  iron  as  adapted  for  ohain  cables.    Competitive  teet  of  irons  B,  C,  £,  H,  I,  J, 
L,  and  IC,  2£ay,  1874.    Tett-pisetth—htn  as  rolled  and  grooved  cylinders.    Tuting-maeMnM — A.  and  & 

IrokB. 


Dimensions  of  test-pieoes. 


Stress  in  pounds  at— 


Diameter. 


Length. 


At  fracture. 


-|- 


7 


Tensile  limit. 


i  «= 


I 

-I 


les 

164 
to 
IM 

167 

168 
to 
170 

171 

172 
to 
174 


iH 


lA 

i  sq.  Inoh. 

IH 

I  sq.  inch. 

IH 

i  sq.  inoh. 


H 


27.0 


81.8 


6L8 


15.0 


88,090]      54.802 
I      54.778 


27.0 


8L0 


54.9 


l&O 


121,150 


lA 


27.0 


8L5 


tttO 


16.6 


142.660 


54,181 
53,183 
65,204 
62,217 


80, 027 


96,736 


87.802 


IROK  C. 


176 

lA 

176 

14 

177 

If 

178 

m 

179 

If 

180 

lit 

lA 

27.0 

81| 

54.6 

16.2 

82,655 

84.000 

61,756 

04.808 

lA 

27.0 

801 

62.7 

13.0 

86^880 

98,100 

62,700 

84,101 

lA 

27.0 

3U 

53.4 

15i7 

81.099 

101,700 

49,030 

01,870 

lA 

27.0 

81i 

67.6 

15.7 

80,852 

121,000 

50,312 

74,658 

lA 

27.0 

8L0 

60.5 

15.0 

33,184 

111,400 

49,821 

84,652 

H 

27.0 

301 

57.6 

18.0 

80,814 

131,500 

50,960 

88.552 

63.1 
68L6 
68.4 
6L8 
66.6 
6a2 


Irok  £. 


181 

182 
to 
184 

185 

186 
to 

188 

189 

100 
to 
192 


194 
to 
196 

197 

198 
to 
200 

201 

202 
to 
204 


lA 


li 


! 


1| 

!■• 

\- 

111 


lA 

i  sq.  inoh. 

11 

I  sq.  inch. 

If 

i  sq.  inch. 

IH 

I  sq.  inch, 

It 


Ill 

I  sq.  inch. 


1        27.0     80.3     4a0     13.9 


H 


lA 


lA 


U 


lA 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


30.6 


30| 


80.0 


3U 


3L0 


66.3 


63.4 


60.6 


6L0 


52.4 


14.4 


13.0 


11.1 


15.7 


14.8 


32,642 


38,027 


38.745 


33,649 


81,214 


29,767 


87,562 


96,384 


109,248 


116,041 


119, 806 


129,792 


53,994 
51,936 
64.544 
51.200 
62,676 
62,800 
52,120 
63.000 
49,816 
60,320 
60,307 
49,950 


60.  S 


60.6 


64.6 


62L7 


62.7 


5012 
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TMsUm  imta  upon  round  havB  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 

jBMrt^^Brtoii— Character  ob  adapted  for  chain  cables.    CompetitiTe  test  on  eight  irons.    TtwUpUeu— 
Baza  as  rolled  and  grooved  cylinderl.    Tuwng-nkacMn9$   A  and  B. 

IBON  O. 


Dimensions  of  test-pieoes. 


Diameter. 


Length. 


Atfractarek 


I 


Stress  in  pounds  at— 


Tensile  limit. 


V 


I* 

I 


61.1 


206 
206 

10 

208 
2U9 


lA 

!" 


212  1) 

213  !    If 


214 
to 
216 

217 

2IS  I 
to  I 


221 

222 
to 
234 

225 

228 
to 

228 


IH 


V 

141 


lA 

i  sq.  inoh. 

H 

i  sq.  fneh. 

If 

k  sq.  inch. 

IH 

i  sq.  inoh. 

If 

I  sq.  inoh. 

IH 

I  sq.  inch. 


U 


27.0 


8U 


6L8 


U 


27.0 


81 


66.8 


If      27.0 


80i 


71.6 


lA     27.0 


801 


60.6 


1|      27.0 


80i 


7&6 


lA  i  27.0 


80i 


62.0 


16.8 


82,684 


86,400 


14.8 


85^426 


01,800 


11.6 


83,818 


106,200 


18.0 


84,160 


115,800 


12.0 


86,264 


121,200 


l&O 


88,566 


129,800 


68,288 
52,067 
51,068 
65^167 
61.205 
54,960 
61,789 
61,267 
60,895 
61,267 
60,810 
50,850 


86,921 


09,854      6ai 


71,524 


66.6 


86,593  I    66.0 


68,587 


79,980 


72.0 


66L7 


Iron  H. 


229 

:      11 

U 

lA 

27.0 

29i 

62.7 

9.8 

29,992 

92,700 

52,462 
68,800 
52,314 
62,167 
63,800 
51.217 

88,709 

67.1 

230  j> 
to  IJ  " 

fan  ) 

233  !    1| 
2M|) 

to      N    " 

isq.inch. 
If 

U 

27.0 

314 

69.2 

16.7 

29,864 

108,500 

88,419 

66.1 

isq.in6h. 
If 

290 

U 

.    ** 

lA 

27.0 

80 

79.7 

ILl 

27,856 

129,400 

67,485 

61.7 

238 
to 

iaq.indh. 

340 

IBOK  I 

HI 

11 

27.0 
27.0 

271 

78,800 

44,600 

lei  il 

313       1* 

244 

to 

68.665 
52,675 
60,687 

247 
248 
to 

► . ... 

2S1 
2» 
to 

> 

13Sb 

3 

241  hfroke  at  weld  at  Tery  slight  stress,  iron  very  red-short  and  worthless:  242  and  248  hroke  whild 
veldiog  on  loops,  and  were  not  testcnl. 
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TESTS   OP   METALS. 


T^enHon  totfe  upon  round  hara  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 
Iron  J. 


DimentioDB  of  test-pleoes. 


Diameter. 


Length. 


At  fkaotnxe. 


Strees  in  ponndt  at— 


Tensile  limit. 


I 


1    2-*^ 


-1 


Pi 


S 


2M       lA 

267 
to 
209 

260 

261 
to 
263 

264 

265 
to 
267 

268 

260 
to 
271 

272 

278 
to 
276 

277 

278 
to 
281 


li 


lA 

I  sq.  inch. 

U 

k  tq.  inoh. 
1| 


27.0 


aoi 


7!k6 


12.0 


u 


27.0 


801 


68.8 


14.0 


87.0 


m 


71.6 


0.8 


90.744 


78,070 


IH    iH 

I''      I  aq.  inch. 

u  !u 

(  "    I  f  eq.  Indh. 


1| 


27.0 


8L0 


66L4 


14.8 


1ft 


27.0 


W* 


70.7 


1L6 


IH    IH- 


U 


27.0 


80} 


6&6 


14.0 


i  tq.  inch. 


81,800  60,400        66^000 
'  47,067 

00,200  I  61,047 

1  61,867 

100,400  I  52,748 
60.367  I 

121,000  I  54,114  I      81,481 

I 
61,788 

128,000  ,  58,264 
I  61,760 

126,800  I  48,058 
'  48,800 


66,828 


71.477 


The  fractured  snrfiioe  of  this  iron  pxeeented  a  resemblance  to  charcoal,  very  inferior,  and  called  by 
the  blacksmith  "  rotten." 

Iron  L. 


282 

lA 

283 
to 
285 

!■■ 

286 

Ik 

287 
to 
288 

!■• 

200 

If 

291 
to 
203 

S" 

204 

1« 

206 
to 
297 

i" 

208 

If 

299 
to 
301 

\  " 

302 

lU 

303 
to 
305 

S" 

lA 

i  sq.  inch. 

1* 

i  sq.  inch. 

^ 

i  sq.  Inch. 

IH 

i  sq.  inch. 

If 

i  sq.  inch. 

IH 

i  sq.  inoh. 


lA 


lA 


ift 


I 


27.0 


27,0 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


27.0 


20i 


m 


m 


82,162 


28,570 


44,702 


82,688 


86,267 


84,061 


112,280 

69,206 

66;  167 

128.300 

69,770 

18,702 

76,167 

180,200 

67,116 

10,767 

70,067 

128,700 

66,822 

14,067 

66,207 

146^000 

60,201 

29,350 

68,700 

146,000 

66,200 

29,800 

59,600 

46.4 

.......... 

40.9 

102.888 

66.7 

111,743 

60.0 

118,  n4 

00.1 

107,160 

62.2 

The  physical  tests  indicated  that  this  material,  sent  in  to  compete  with  chain  iron,  was  steel,  the 
grain  bemg  fine  and  silvery,  taper  at  fracture  very  abrupt,  and  welding  power  low.  Chemical 
analysis  conArmed  the  results  of  physical  tests.  As  th'is  is  the  only  mat«rial  which  came  up  to  the  gov- 
ernment standard  of  60,000  lbs.  tensile  strength,  its  results  as  chain  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
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Tmikm  terts  ^kni  round  ban  ofroUed  iron— Continaed. 
Iron  M. 


aftevt-pteosv* 


StreM  In  poimda  Bt~ 


Diameter. 


Length* 


Ai  fhMtiue. 


S 


XoD^le  limits 


387 
908 


to 
3U 

313 
to 
S14 

315 


!■* 
i- 


27.0 
27.0 
27.0 


87,100 
05^000 
02,200 


k  9q,  ineh. 
i  iq.inoh. 


68k  987 

07.  M7 
51,880 


AH  the  ban  tnoke  ait  weld  with  low  stnin,  iron  red-short  and  worthless.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the 
sane  iron  as  that  of  which  a  large  quantity  was  sabseqaently  receJved  by.  the  dei>artment.  and  whose 
reoord  is  glren  onder  same  symM>],  M. 

The  same  oontraotor  ftixnished  both,  and  states  them  to  be  the  same. 


/»Mf<^0ia«0ii— Charaeter  of  iron  as  adapted  for  chain  cables.    2to^p{MM— Bars  as  rolled  and  tamed 

cylinders.    Tetting-maehine—A.        * 

IbonB. 

[Chain  bolts  deUyered  and  claimed  to  be  of  same  iron  as  samples  Kos.  163  to  174  inoloslTe.] 


316 
317 
318 
310 
Av. 

188 

sao 

321 
322 
At. 

107 


324 
325 
At. 

171 


Dimensions  of  test-pieces. 


Diameter. 


Iicngth. 


I 


At  fracture. 


It 


Stress  in  pounds  at— 


I. 


Tensile  limit. 


1* 


1* 


12.00 
12.00 

laoo 

l&OO 


18.26 
14.00 
2L6 


^» 


\fi 


I 


18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


2L87 
20.40 
2L12 


1« 


iA» 


ii 


18.00 
18.00 

laoo 


21.37 
21.75 
21.87 


88.4 
68.8 
64.2 
75.6 
72.9 

81.3 

66.4 
66.4 
60.5 
84.4 

54.9 

67.6 
57.6 
57.6 
57.8 

82.9 


10.4 
16.6 
10.4 


15.5 
15.7 

ia7 

13.1 
17.8 
18.4 

15.0 

18.7 
20.8 
21.6 
20.3 

18.8 


81,233 
85.490 
83,358 
29,675 
32,414 


33,488 
32,630 
33, 318 
88,145 


34, 159 

32,596 

35, 271 

34,009 


83,710 
86,400 
84,860 
84,480 
84,882 

89,090 

120,960 
116, 930 
116, 930 
118,278 

121,150 

139, 470 
136, 130 
137, 470 
187,023 


51,6T7 
53,234 
52,285 
52,061 
52,287 

54,892 

54,096 
62,294 
62,294 
52,895 

54,181 

53,282 
62,763 
63.282 
53,109 


142.8801    55,294 


61,870 
78,040 
85,372 
68,850 
73,533 

89,827 

82,814 
78,740 
87,422 
88,325 

98,788 

92,572 
91,670 
92,572 
92,271 

87,892 


80.6 
66.6 
63.8 
66.8 
81.9 


6L9 
62.4 
63.7 
82.7 


61.1 
61.7 
66.1 
83.0 
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Tension  tests  upon  round  bars  of  rolled  Iron— Continaed. 

Tewting-ffMckins—B. 

Iron  B — Continaed. 


827 


829 
880 


334 
336 

Av. 


DimfinHlonB  of  test-pieoes. 


8tre68  in  poimdi  tA— 


Diameter. 


Length. 


At  fraotnre. 


•3  . 

n 


15 


TensQe  Umit 


li 


^A 


.665 

.565 
.665 
.666 

.665 


.606 
.470 
.425 
.442 
.440 


1«80 
L80 
1.80 
1.80 
L80 


L68 
1.64 
L75 
L72 
LOO 


80.0 

60l5 

66.7 

6L4 

60.8 
•5.6 


18.0 

26.2 

84.8 

82.7 

30.7 
S8.4 


337 
838 
330 
340 
341 
342 
343 
Av. 


IH 


.800 
.800 
.800 
.800 


.630 
.645 
.627 
.687 


LOO 
LOO 
L80 
L80 


OrVe 

L78 
L72 
L75 
L78 


844 
846 
846 
847 
848 
849 
860 
to 
862 
Av. 


:iH 


.800 
.800 
.800 

.800 


.610 
.606 
.613 

.610 


L80 
LOO 
L80 

LOO 


Qp've 

L74 
L76 

L78 

L79 


Gr've 


62.2 

65.0 

6L5 

63.5 
68.1 

«3.0 

60.0 
67.6 
68.8 

*60.0 
69.1 
«3.» 


38.6 

82.7 

84.6 

88.6 
88.8 

1«.« 

88.2 
8&6 
87.5 

88.1 
S«.l 
1«.6 


48,863 

49,612 

60,468 

62,271 

50,100 
60,321 

64,778 

51.228 
61,000 
6(^925 
60,228 

M,18t 

49,880 
48,850 
48,200 

60,162 
49,709 
63,317 


The  tests  marked  *  are  thoee  of  the  sample  bars,  reprodaced  Ibr  ready  comparison,  made  upon  i^ 
moved-shaned  test-pieces  they  show,  by  oomparUon  with  the  resalts  obtained  by  oylindziBsl  teifr 
ieoes  (which  were  soil  too  short  for  aocoraoy)  the  errors  arising  from  nse  of  thehooxgust  orgrorrw 


grooved-shaped 
pieces  (which  w 
test-pieces. 
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ToMion  tetie  i^Mm  round  har$  of  rolled  ira»— Gontinaed. 
InvrntSgatitn    CBiMacter  of  litm  as  adapted  for  chain-cables.    TB§t-pi0oe§—B9n  as  xoEed.    Tutkig^mth 

IbonC. 
[Chain  boLtedeUTored.] 


SK 


At. 


MO 
381 

At. 


3S3 
384 
365 
886 

At. 


» 


tf 


» 


Dfaneosiaui  of  test-piecea. 


I 


i* 


ik 


Length. 


17.0 
lfi.6 


19.0 

las 


ao.« 

12.0 
12.0 
10.0 
20.0 


S3 


140 


At  H^NMStiire. 


62.7 
62.7 
62.7 
66.8 
62.7 


58.4 

53.4 
68.4 
00.2 


67.6 
61.8 
62.7 
87.5 


Stress  in  pounds  i 


22.0  ! 
10.8   . 


20,881 


las 

20.6 


ia7 

16.7 
16.7 
18.7 

lai 


85,857 
37,487 
85,857 
34.770 

36,880 

83,809 
82,402 
31,939 
35,180 
38,207 

31,099 

31,531 
32,829 
31,930 
31,  057 
29,935 
31.356 

30.852 


TensUelinilt. 


96,880 
95,040 
97,928 

100,800 
96,960 

07.921 

03.100 

116, 160 
117, 120 
112, 820 
117. 396 
118,749 

101,700 

129,600 
ISO,  360 
184,400 
130,600 
129,716 
130,835 

121,000 


56^968 
53,726 
55.419 
57,045 
54,872 
65,404 

59,700 

56,010 
56,473 
54.158 
56,878 
55,870 

40,030 

53.883 
54.282 
55,873 
54,290 
53,723 
54,410 

50,312 


I! 


89,322 
85,858 
88,480 

101, 408 
87.588 

00,528 

84.101 

104.923 
105,799 
101,463 
95,921 
102,028 

01.870 

79,852 
87,935 
99,334 
80,468 
79, 615 
85,441 

88.552 


63.4 


84.7 
66.7 
65^3 
82.9 

08.8 

63.4 
57.3 
82.0 
63.4 
81.7 

83.4 

61.3 
59.5 
OT.l 
55.1 
59.5 
57.3 

81.3 


Tesfta  marked  *  are  fhoae  of  the  original  sample  bars— the  remainder,  of  iron  deliTered  to  fill  con- 
tract which  this  iron  gained  on  th<«8e  sisee  in  the  competitiTe  test  It  will  be  noticed  by  study  of 
the  recoird  as  chain  linss  that  the  sample  bars  of  low  tensUe  strength,  prodaoed  by  Ikr  the  strongest 
and  T"<^ft  TiTiilhym  chain  links.    Thns, 

U  inch  sample  link,  178,200  pounds,  iron  deliTered  160,264  i>onnds. 
If    "  •'  192,000        "  ••  192,685        " 

"  241,000        "  "  230,000        " 


r 


Iron  C. 

[Bars  purchased  for  testing  purposes.] 


Diameter  of  test-pieces. 


Biameter. 


Length. 


Atfhusture. 


Stress  in  pounds  i 


Tensile  limit. 


n 


387 
38B 
At-. 

970 
371 
372 


» 


H 

2 


w 


n 


60.6 
60.5 


20.4 
17.0 


H  1 

l|  U 

n  H 

2  li 


14 

18 
21 

21  I 


1^ 
2U 
25 
24 


64.1 
87.0 
64.0 
7a  6 


19.6 
1L7 
17.0 
14.3 


30,000 
38,802 
31,001 
32,469 
81,034 
32,334 


56,650 
57,600 
57,125 

71.040 

81,600 

150,336 

160,704 


56,992 
57,948 
57.470 

57,897 

54,940 

54,447 

51,153 


94,191 
95.742 
04,088 

90,450 

82,002 

85,071 
66,816 


62.8 
58.8 
55.4 

56.0 

56.4 

5».Z 

57.8 


This  set  of  bars  was  jmrchased  in  order  to  obtain  the  record  of  strenffth  of  all  sizes  of  the  iron  as 
larB  and  llnkn :  ab«o,  for  n  R'^rion  of  comparatiTe  tentK  of  Imrs  with  and  wit-noiit  the  nkin. 
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InvetttgaUon—ComptiiiBon  of  strength  of  rough  and  turned  bars.   IVftpMMf— Rough  and  tumod  oyltai- 


TESTS    OF   M£TALS. 
TeMion  tests  upon  round  hare  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 

hofrof 
dors. 

Ibon  C. 

[Bar  pnrohaaed  for  testing  purposes.] 


XHmensions  of  test-pleoes. 


Lsngth. 


At  fraotore. 


Stress  in  pounds  »t 


I 


4 

a 


p4 


It 


378 
374 
376 
370 

Av. 

377 
378 
370 
At. 


Av. 


384 


386 

Av. 


387 


391 

Av. 


394 
395 


897 
398 
Av. 


400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
Av. 

405 
406 
407 
408 
400 
Av. 


B 
B 
B 
B 


L146 
L145 
L140 
L160 


.840 
.860 
.856 

.864 


6.07 
4.65 
4.16 
4.18 


}P 


T 
T 
T 


.966 
.976 
.977 


.780 
.707 
.768 


8.67 
4.15 
8.46 


B 
B 
B 


1.024 
1.024 
L024 


.762 
.770 
.760 


8.80 
8.70 
8.40 


T 
T 
T 
T 


.956 
.950 
.966 
.960 


.692 
.690 
.695 
.692 


8.07 
4.00 
4.07 
4.07 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


.528 


.512 
.626 


.899 
.886 


.872 
.876 


2.72 
2.87 
2.90 
2.90 
2.92 


T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 


.400 
.400 
.400 
.400 
.400 
.400 


.296 
.285 
.280 
.280 
.296 


2.00 
2.16 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


.606 
.620 
.620 
.620 
.612 


.400 


.406 
.421 


.887 


2.10 
2.00 
2.66 
2.47 
2.46 
2.46 


T 
T 
T 
T 
T 


.400 
.881 
.400 
.400 
.380 


.905 
.820 
.290 
.800 
.812 


L99 
2.26 
2.00 
1.05 
L86 


68.5 
66.0 
66.2 
56.6 
65.4 

67.8 
62.6 
6L0 
67.0 

64.0 
67.0 
6&0 
66.0 

62.6 
62.8 
62.0 
62.0 
52.5 

66.2 
5L5 
66.1 
62.8 
5L0 
68.8 

54.4 
60.8 
40.8 
49.8 

64.4 

6ao 

62.0 

6&6 
40.8 
6L0 
66.6 
72.9 
57.1 
60.S 

6a2 

60.9 
56.2 
6&8 
64.4  I 

I 


60.0  ' 


36.9 
22.6 
88.1 
26.5 
30.7 

27.2 
27.1 
26.8 
36.6 

22.8 
24.8 
28.3 
38.8 

80.8 
8L2 
80.6 
80.6 
80^ 

53.0 

63.0  I 

35.0 

67.0 

45.0 

48.6 

42.0 
66.0 
67.0 
46.0 
47.0 
50.0 
40.8 

ia7 

2L2 
16.0 
20.2 
16.8 
21.2 
18.0 

24.6 
25.8 
21.2 
21.8 
17.6 


53,887 
68,078 
62,899 
52,436 
63.040  ! 

52,228  , 
52, 805  I 
53.364  : 
63,706  i 

53,424 
64,644 
64,169 
64,076 

58,120 
68.582 
53,070 
52.640 
53,108 

59,066 
57, 216 
60,739 
60,082 
55.428 
68,400 

64.887 
62,649 
64,481 
60,461 
68,246 
61,257 
62,818 

65,400 
56,640 
55,556 
65,791 
54,849 
56,216 
56,736 

49,920 
68,333 
52,706 
56,467 
50.132 
66,811 


158 


978 


4,817 


414 


The  results  from  the  tests  of  the  half-inoh  bars  are  not  very  reliable  in  the  data  of  first  stretch  or  of 
elongation,  as  the  test-pieoes  were  so  slight.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  turned  set 
of  half«inch  test-pieoes  may  have  been  prepared  fh>m  iron  K  by  mistake ;  otherwise,  the  series  were  fbr 
each  comparison  from  the  same  bar. 
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Temion  tests  upon  round  bars  of  rolled  iron — Continaed. 

luffscter  of  iron  as  adapted  for  chain  cables,  and  eileot  of  Tarying  rodnotioB 
to  bar.    Tstt-pisee^—BuB  as  rolled.    Tttting-maehin^-'A. 

IBON  D. 

[Two  lots  purchased  for  test  purposes.] 


pils 


Bar. 


s     S 


Dhnenalons  of  test-pieces. 


Stress  in  pounds  at— 


Diameter.         Length.      At  fracture.      Elastic  limit. 


I 


1 


n 


Tensile  limit. 


I 

O 


I 

H 


n 


410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
418 


417  ri 

418  I  2 
419' 
420     _ 

m  ji 

42  i  ij 
423i  1 

*H  li 

425    1| 
42« 


L96 
L84 
1.75 
L62 
L51 
L38 
L28 
L12 
LOO 


428    2    I  L97 


L53 
L42 
L22 
L22 
L13 
0.95 
0.80 
a72 

L06 
L56 
L24 
L20 
LIS 
LOS 

aM 
ass 

0.72 


L89 


22.00 
22.00 
20.00 
10.00 
l&OO 

laoo 

14.00 
10.00 

0.00 
0.25 
0.00 
0.00 
&50 
7.55 
7.00 
fl.60 
fl.00 


10.00 


26.00 
26.50 
24.20 
22.70 
2L40 
10.00 
16.60 
12.00 

0.10 
12.40 
10.60 
10.45 
10.43 
0.61 
8.23 
7.83 
7.57 


10.75 


5&6 
57.4 
4&7 
5&4 
5&8 
5L3 
5L8 
4L5 

07.0 
68.1 
50.3 
54.9 
58.0 
55.7 
55.7 
5&0 
5L8 


03.0 


ia2 

20.0 
21.2 
10.7 
1&0 
1&7 
14.2 
10.8 


89,760 
76,800 
66,000 
62.400 
48,060 
47,040 
34,560 
29,300 


28,667 
27,816 
27,817 
30,087 
27,708 
31,676 
28,166 
29,476 


23.2 
17.2 
16.1 
22.7 
24.0 
17.6 
20.5 
26wl 


07.5 


90,000 
76,700 
63,200 
58,200 
47,500 
30,900 
33,100 
26,300 


99,800 


32,074 
31,892 
30,664 
82,496 
32,152 
31,996 
33,597 
33,486 


160,700 
142,080 
126,720 
111,860 
92,160 
81,600 
68,160 
54,360 

142, 100 
149,000 
128, 600 
110,500 
101, 200 
86,800 
72,300 
58,700 
48,000 


83, 068  I  149, 800 


5L146 
51.460 
62,600 
58,696 
62,156 
54.949 
55,550 
54,687 

46,151 
53,100 
53,472 
53,614 
56,505 
58,021 
67,979 
60,682 
61.115 


49,146 


47,100 
77,969 
106,467 
.  97,701 
97,401 
104, 176 
104. 178 
108,483 
117,907 


68,386 


66.8 

64.0 

63.8 
6&0 
53.1 
57.8 
5&9 
53.9 


60.5 
50.6 
57.2 
67.5 
64.7 
5&2 
56.4 
54.8 


66.6 


Ibe  first  set  of  bars  of  this  iron  were  purchased  in  1875,  with  the  view  of  ascertaininflr  the  character 
oi  chain  cable  which  a  choice  '* rivet  iron"  would  prodoce,  and  the  second  in  1877,  for  data  in 
'^nn^ction  wiUi  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  tne  rolls  in  reducing  the  piles  to  the  various 
(}uiD«ters. 

Tiie  almost  uninterrupted  increase  in  proportionate  strength  which  accompanied  each  successive 
ndaction  in  diameter  (interrupted  only  at  1^")  indicates  that  the  piles  were  of  uniform  areas  for  the 
eocs  r-,  1^',  1^',  and  If ;  and  that  at  1^'  the  area  of  pile  was  changed,  and  remained  uniform  through 
Ibe  other  increasing  sizes.  The  first  2^'  bar  was  very  different  in  structure  from  the  rest,  and  the 
Jnctores  by  tension  and  by  impact  closely  resembled  each  other  (Plate  X).  The  areas  adopted  were 
lor  the  meunm  siaes,  well-suited  for  chain  iron.  For  the  larger  sixes  too  little  and  for  the  smaller  too 
BQch  work  was  gtren.    See  record  of  chain  links. 
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TeniUm  te8t$  upon  roimd  har$  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 
JnoffMipatfoA-^EleTatkm  of  the  limit  of  ttreas.    IWt-piMe*— Tuned  cylinden.    T»$ttn^-ma6Mau—B 

Iron  D  (fibst  lot). 


I>inien8ioii8  of  test-pieoes. 


BlAineter. 


Length. 


Reduced 


Percent, 
of  elon- 
gation— 


Btreea  per  eqnaxe 
iooh  in  iMondB. 


i 


-ii 


GaIb  by 
rest. 


■    p.* 


S 


420 
480 


431 
432 


438 
484 


436 
436 


437 

488 

439 


441 
442 


2 


.664 
.564 


.m 
m 
m 

'520 

'iio 

'400 
.481 


.465 
.494 


.452 
.480 


.415 
.436 


8.20 
8.20 


8.20 
8.18 


8.20 
8.18 


2.26 
2.27 


2.28 
2.26 


2.25 
2.26 


2.25 
2.25 


8.60 
8.'9i3 
'8.97 
SLOT 
"2L75 
2L78 

2.'b6 


8.80 
a68 


4.10 
4.08 


4.16 
4.08 


2.75 
2.75 


2.83 
2.82 


2.98 

2.88 


3.00 
2.92 


83.7 

ii'i 

76. 6 

8L6 
75^5 
TSLO 


72.6 
82.8 


6L1 
64.5 


66.7 
60.5 


67.6 
76.8 


64.8 
68.2 


64.2 
59.8 


4L7 
60.8 


12.6 


26.1 


23.6 


16.7 


20.6 


23.6 


24.4 


I 


18.8 
13.4 


28.1 
26.7 


29.7 

28.3 


22.2 
21.1 


26.2 
26.3 


32.4 
28.0 


38.3 


32,071 
30,066 

28,866 
83,474 

80,060 
32,071 


34,823 


81,910 

36.821 
36,846 

32,022 


80. 2 1  30, 020 


48,685 
46,624 

47,850 
46,624 

48,800 
47,850 

62,080 
61,436 

49,209 
49,768 

61,635 
51,034 

49,734 
60,334 


68,656 


54,019 


65,723 


60,041 
56,'<a9 


None 
Idajr 

None 
Iday 

None 
Iday 

None 
Iday 

None 
Iday 

None 
Iday 

None 
Iday 


6,98l!l4.d 


7, 895  lis.  8 


7.878  16  4 


8,006 


16-7 


6,881 


18.9 


8.806 


7.205 


16-6 


14.1 


One  of  each  pair  of  teet-piecea  tamed  from  the  same  bar  to  nearly  uniform  dimensions,  in 
by  oontinned  application  of  stress.  The  companion  piece  wss  released  from  stress  at  tensile 
rested  one  day.  tben  broken. 


a  broken 
limit  and 


JfiVMt^atiofi— <3omparison  'of  strength,  &o.,  of  rough  and  turned  bars.    IWt-pweM— Ban  as  rdUed  and 
aa  rednoed  by  lathe.    TetHng-maehiiM^A. 

Irons  C  and  D. 

iBars  purchased  for  testing  purposes.] 


of  test-pie 


Diameter. 


Length. 


I 


At  fracture. 


'Si 

n 


stress 
inch 


^1.  m^^^y^    Excess  of 


448 


445 
At, 


447 

448 


At. 


460 
461 


1.02 
L02 
LOl 
1.02 

.969 
.970 
.966 
.970 


2.01 
1.92 


.728 
*703 

.667 
.671 
.667 
.660 


1.60 
1.42  I 


4.40 
4.48 
4.03 
4.20 

8.90 
8.76 
8.65 
3.68 
8.78 

&00 
&00 


6i66 
5.60 
5.60 
5.48 

5.08 
475 
4.78 
4.78 
4.84 

&19 
8.48 


46.1 
4&6 
60.8 
47.5 

47.4 
47.9 
46.8 
46.0 
40.6 

60.7 
61.4 


28.4 
24.1 
81.6 
28.0 

28.9 
26.4 
81.2 
81.7 
20.0 

86.6 
41.8 


86,429,  62.701 

86,496  1  62.716 

37,330  1  65,877 

86,418  i  58,508 


32,644 
33,830 
33,838  , 
84,913 
88,871  ' 

24,050  I 
23, 674  I 


62,769 
61,625 
51,848 
53,4.'» 
60,424 

49,768 
49.  735 


1,174 
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Tension  teeU  upon  round  han  of  rolled  iron— Continaed. 
Irons  C  and  D— Continued. 


I 


4S2 
453 

C 
C 

^^1 

454 

4» 

C 
C 

^i 

4S6 

457 

C 
C 

'if 

458 
499 

D 
D 

^ 

4«),D 

411  JD 

'i 

4^:7) 

413    D 

4 

DfiDDDAloiifl  of  tbtt-pieces. 


T3^tmitt^. 


I  I 


1.90 
1.83 


1.60 
1.37 


1.80  1.49 

1.75  L45 

1.-77  1. 25 

L70  I  L23 


1.72 
L64 


1.64 
1.57 


1.54 
L50 


L47  I 
L43 


L29  I 


Lmgtli. 


At  fracture. 


8ti«fls  per  sqiuure 
I     inoh  in  pounds. 


BxoesA  of 
strength, 
pounds. 


1.07 
1.03 


10.00 
&00 


11.00 
7.50  I 


10.00 
5.00 


11.00 
7.00 


I     10.00 
1. 19         &  50 


6.00 
5.00 


1L47 
10.23 


12.98 
9.48 


12.55 
6.66 


18.00 
8.13 


11.67  I 
7.12 


7.62 
-6.56 


I 


76.0 
56.0 


6&6 
68.7 


50.0 
53.4 


73.1 
76.0 


6L9 
57.5 


48.3 
47.1 


I.  j 


I 


19.7 
28.0 


l&O 
26.0 


2&4 
83.2 


l&l 
16.1 


16.7 
80.0 


27.0 
8L2 


27,087 
27,010 

88.188 
29,984 

27.700 
82,990 

29.748 
80,222 

27,268 
82,279 

82,472 
83,681 


I 
I 


49,095 
48,726 

49.512 
51,867 

51.499 
51,895 

51.283 
49.419 

51,127 
50,385 

52.156 
53,847 


860 


1,855 


1,814 


742 


1, 191 


l99€9tiff  Tteim  •Effect  of  yaryinff  redaction  by  the  rolls  upon  the  same  bar.    Te9t-piMi9§   Bars  as  rolled 
and  tamed  cylinders.    TetHng-fntichinM—A  and  B. 

Iron  C  and  D. 

[Bars  parohased  for  testing  porposes.] 


1 

Bimensions  of  test-pieces. 

Stress  per  squsire 
inoh  in  pounds. 

1 

Diameter. 

Length. 

At  fracture. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

g 

\i 

i 

i 

r 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

25 

1 

J_ 

9 

43 
< 

4» 

^ 

1 

ft 

// 

II 

II 

II 

464      C 
415      C 
485      C 

467      C 

1 

Bound  bar . . 
Boand  bar . . 
Bound  bar . . 
Bound  bar.. 

1.38 
1.24 
1.13 
1.02 

.06 
L22 
1.11 

.86 

6.50 
6.75 
7.25 
6.00 

a  14 

5.83 
7.30 
7.80 

50.5 
96.8 
97.5 
71.1 

25.2 

1.4 

.7 

56.7 

33,  422 
34, 188 
37,088 
36,000 

58,296 
43, 040 
60,045 
56,541 

57.3 
79.4 
74.1 
66.4 

4«i    D 

m    D 

470      D 

47li    D 

If 

1 

H 

1 

Bound  bar . . 
Bound  bar.. 
Bound  bar . . 

1.38 
L25 
1.12 
1.02 

1.00 
1.10 
.94 
.78 

6.50 
5.50 
7.00 
5.75 

7.13 
6.04 
8.19 
6.10 

52.5 
77.5 
70.6 
58.5 

9.7 
9.8 
17.0 
6.0 

35,  026 
33.  740 
33,495 
87,694 

57,  486 
53,  952 
54,000 
60,947 

60.9 
62.5 
62.0 
61.8 

47?      C 
473,    C 

? 

Cylinder.... 
Cylinder.... 

.604 
.497 

.453 
.339 

2.98     3.94 
2.49  1  3.38 

56.9 
46.5 

32.1 
35.4 

26,526 
30,799 

60,267 
54,608 

62.7 
56.4 

474 
475 

D 

!' 

Cylinder .... 
Cylinder.... 

.600 
.500 

.430 
.303 

8.02  ;  3.94 
2.55  !  3.32 

51.4 
62.7 

36.3 
30.2 

26,  r>26 
30,431 

49,  616 
51,949 

63.6 
58.6 

The  above  tests  were  upon  two  bars,  one  each  of  Irons  C  and  D,  from  which,  when  reduced  by  rolls 
^  If,  toit-pieees  were  cut,  and  the  bars  subsequently  reduced  to  1^"  and  1",  piocen  being  cut  off  at 
'•'h  leducuon,  the  object  being  to  trace  the  effect  upon  the  same  bar  of  the  nctiou  of  the  rolls.  The 
^^t*Qiti  are  even  more  irregular  than  the  process  by  which  the  bars  were  protluced. 
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TmHon  teeii  upon  round  bars  of  rolled  iron— Continued. 

JfiMtCf^ofiof^— ComporiBon  of  Btrength  of  roneh  and  turned  ban.    TMtj><0M»— Ban  tm  roQed,  aa 
dnced  By  lathe.  iTutinff-ftuuhinei—Auid'B, 

Ibon  £. 

[Ban  parohased  for  testing  pnrpoaes.] 


BimuiAJaQfl  of  tAct'pleces. 


Longtli.      At  fracture. 


-% 


r 


Streaa  In  ponnda  at— 


Exoeaa  of 
strength, 
ponnda. 


i. 

"4 


1 

s 


476 

477 

478 
479 

480 
481 

482 
483 

484 
485 

486 
487 

488 
489 

490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
Av. 

498 


L16 
1.09 

L26 
L17 

L89 
L85 

L60 
1.44 

1.63 
1.54 

1.76 
L64 

1.89 
L81 

.976 
.976 
.976 
.976 
.976 
.976 
.976 
.976 
9.76 


.75 

.95 
.85 

1.00 
1.00 

1.07 
LOl 

L30 
L25 

L84 
1.24 

L39 
L88 

.729 
.776 
.725 
.731 
.780 
.759 
.775 
.779 
.755 

.177 


6.00 
6.00 

4.00 
&00 

6.00 
6.00 

4.00 
6.00 

5.00 
6.'00 

8.00 
&00 

9.00 
10.00 

8.90 
S.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
8.90 
8.90 
3.90 
8.90 

6.00 


6.46 

7.58 


5.17 
7.61 


50.9 
47.4 


56.9 
52.8 


7.76     51.8 
7. 61     54. 2 


6.31 
8.09 

6.52 
7.44 

9.96 
10.30 

1L44 
12.35 

5.12 
4.95 
5.20 
6.00 
4.97 
6.07 
5.01 
6.07 
5.08 

7.52 


29.2 
26.3 


29.2 
27.0 


20.8 
27.0 


50. 9     32. 7 
49.2     35.0 


63.7 
65.9 

5&7 
57.2 

54.2 

58.1 

55.8 
63.1 
55.2 
56.1 
63.9 
61.0 
63.1 
63.7 
60.3 

76.1 


30.4 
24.0 

24.5 
28.7 

27.4 
23.5 

3L3 
26.9 
33.8 
28.2 
26.9 
30.0 
2a4 
30.0 
29.4 

25.3 


83,649 
28,086 

22,712 
28,806 

25,930 
80,181 

32,869 
29,591 

27,695 
27,110 

26,541 
27,722 

27,156 
25,445 

27,667 
98,071 
27,147 
27,077 
25,395 
25,997 
26,732 
26.231 
20,780 

27,318 


55,152 
67,200 


79,296 
97,920 


108,884 
124,128 


142,992 
126,192 


68,007 
53,497 

53,898 
53,309 

62,254 
51,843 

65,415 
55,400 

51,940 
50.844 

51,606 
51,740 

60,880 
49,044 

49,068 
60,458 
49,054 
40,225 
48,199 
48,899 
49, 709 
48,152 
40,088 

51, 818 


4U 


1,096 


1,836 


1,843 


400 


136 


Jnvett^otion— Character  of  iron  as  adapted  for  cbain-cables,  and  effect  of  varying  reduction  from  pUe 
to  bar.    Tut-piecet—Ba.n  as  rolled.    Tetting-maehine-^A. 

Iron  F  (first  lot). 


Dimensions  of  test-pieces. 


Diameter. 


Length. 


At  firactore. 


Stress  in  i>ounds  at— 


II 


Tensile  limit. 


H 

9  O 


500 
Av. 

501 
502 
Av. 


L12 
L12 


.78 


ia5 

13.5 


16.50 
16.23 


1.25 
L26 


15.5  i 
15.5  I 


moo 

19.00 


51.1 
48.5 
40.8 

60.7 
51.9 
51.3 


22.2 
20.2 
21.0 

22.0 
22.6 
22.2 


32,640 
84,180 
88,410 

32, 469 
81,687 
32,078 


52,800 
63,180 
62,900 

65,280 
64,700 
« 1,990 


63,800 
63,978 
68,880 

53,211 
52. 730 
5'},«-0 


105^058 
108,486 
106,700 

104,934 
101,697 
10MI5 


61.8 
64.2 
68.0 

61.0 
60.0 
60.6 
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Tention  te9t$  upon  round  bars  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 
IBON  F  (FiBST  IjOT)— Continiied. 


Dimflntlons  of  te»i>pieoei. 


Atftaetareb 


^1 


StnM  In  pounds  At— 


Tenatlo  limit. 


504 

At. 

806 
MO 

At. 

607 
506 

At. 

500 

510 
At. 

SU 
613 
At. 

613 
514 
At. 


» 


L38 
L38 


LOl 
LOO 


10L6 
Id.  6 


10.93 

laos 


LOO 
L50 


LOO 
LOO 


17.6 
17.6 


10.00 
20.00 


L02 
L02 


L16 
L18 


10.0 
10.0 


22.80 
22.87 


II 


L76 
L75 


L84 
L25 


l&O 
l&O 


22.05 
2L62 


L88 
L87 


L42 
L35 


20.0 
20.0 


24.40 
24.82 


LOO 
LOO 


L40 
L48 


2ao 
2ao 


28.60 
24.17 


63.6 
62.6 
68.2 

52.0 
52.0 
62.» 

6L3 
53.1 
52.2 

68.7 
6L5 
55.1 

67.1 
02.2 
64.0 

6&1 
65.4 
65.7 


20.7 
14.7 
17.7 

8.6 
14.8 
11.4 

17.4 
2a4 
18.9 

22.5 
20.1 
21.8 

22.0 
2L6 
22.8 

17.5 
20.8 
10.1 


82,346 
31,680 
81,M2 

81, 511 
82,507 
82,054 

83.766 
84,048 
88,007 

32,320 
32,180 
82,229 

82,508 
83,625 
88,007 

27,770 
27,400 
27,084 


76,800 
77,670 
77,285 

91,200 
92,550 
01,875 

106.560 
108,480 
107,520 

120.060 
122,880 
121,920 

141, 300 
140.550 
140,025 

153,000 
150,920 
152,260 


6Lfl 
52,(1 


5L847 
61,245 
51,290 

61,612 
52,876 
61,994 

.608 

1,620 

52,168 

50,201 
51,089 
50,690 

50,902 
51, 176 
51,089 

49,885 
48,522 
48,956 


95,856 
99,007 
97^1 

07,783 
00,185 
98,484 

100,832 

09,204 

100,018 

85,768 
100,130 
92,949 

89.221 
98,190 
98,706 

88,003 
87,744 
87,918 


63.0 
6L7 
62.8 

6L0 
62.2 
61.6 

6&8 
64.6 
04.9 

64.2 
62.8 
68.5 

63.8 
65.7 
04.7 

56.2 
56.6 
56.4 


Imwmtigation    CompMJion  of  ttrenii^  &o.,  of  ronsh  and  turned  bars.    T€it-pi§eM    Bara  aa  rolled  and 
dightly  redaoed.    T§9ting-m4iehine9^B, 

Ikon  F  (first  lot). 


i 

I 


Dlmenalona  of  teet-pieoea. 


Diameter. 


Tiength. 


Streaa  in  pounds  at  tensile  limit 


At  fraotnre. 


1 


it 


! 
ti 


516 
616 
617 
At. 

518 
519 
520 
At. 

521 


824 

At. 


527 
528 
At. 


B 
B 
B 


L015 
L014 
L017 


.747 
.761 


8.80 
4.00 
4.00 


4.48 
4.95 
4.96 


.897 
.896 
.885 


.786 
.665 
.667 


8.62 
8.47 
8.57 


4.28 
4.32 
4.46 


L018 
L017 
L018 
L016 


.748 
.748 
.753 
.742 


3.95 
8.72 
8.90 
8.90 


4.06 
4.76 
4.83 
4.83 


.872 
.807 
.802 


.681 
.661 
.652 
.660 


8.60 
8.54 
8.57 
3.57 


468 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 


*76.0 
53.2 
57.0 
55.1 

*77.0 
55.1 
55.6 
65.1 

54.5 
54.5 
55.0 
57.8 
55.4 

52.4 
514 
53.5 
56.4 

54.2 


17.8 
23.7 
24.0 
21.8 

2L6 
24.4 
24.7 
28.5 

25.9 
28.1 
24.3 
24.3 
25.6 

29.8 
27.5 
29.1 
29.1 

28.8 


52,539 
52,370 
53,025 
52,045 

51,045 
52,975 
62.575 
52,498 

51,800 
52, 175 
52,660 
51,987 
52,155 

51.657 
51,076 
51,888 
51,667 
51,547 


06,680 
04,490 
95,585 


96,175 
94,444 
95,809 

05, 410 
96,260 
95,905 
90,045 
94,430 

98,656 
94,333 
97.100 
94,196 
96,071 


147 


608 
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OPmsian  teats  upon  round  bars  of  rolled  {raf»— Oontinaed. 
Iron  F  (first  lot)— ContinuecL 


532 
033 
d84 
Av. 

j»5 
586 
587 
588 
539 
Av. 


540 
641 
542 
548 
544 
545 
Av.  . 
1 
540  I 
547  ' 
548 

5i9 ; 

550  I 

Av.. 


Dimensions  of  test-pieoes. 


Diameter. 


.648 
.040 
.641 
.046 
.648 


.see 


.682 
.642 
.637 
.631 
.686 
.637 


.525 


I 

I 


.469 
.483 
.475 
.475 
.476 
.484 


.400 


.887 
.407 


.470 
.470 
.478 
.457 
.467 
.464 


.386 

.881 
.375 
.385 
.377 


Length. 


5 


2.46 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 
2.60 
2.47 


2.66 
2.47 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
2.47 


2.10 
2.05 
2.05 
2.06 
2.05 


3.06 
2.97 
3.05 
2.95 
8.33 
2.93 


2.40 
2.57 
2.46 
2.68 
2.51 


3.19 
3.21 
2.85 
3.15 
3.20 


2.73 
2.78 
2.60 
2.70 
2.73 


I 


At  fraotnre. 


55.0 
56.4 
55.1 
65.0 
54.0 
69.0 
66.7 

68.0 
62.0 
54.0 
59.0 
62.8 
66.2 

65.5 
68.4 
56.4 
52.6 
63.9 
64.0 
54.S 

54.0 
52.7 
50.8 
53.8  , 
51.6  I 
62.0  i 


24.0 
19.8 
22.9 
18.9 
82.8 
18.6 
22.8 

20.5 
2&5 
20.0 
16.6 
26.5 
2S.4 

2&1 
25.5 
22.8 
26.0 
25.6 
2&6 
26.0 

30.0 
32.5 
26.8 
81.0 
33.1 
80.6 


Stress  in  pounds  at  tensHe  limit. 


i 


50,022 
58,900 
65,950 
60,804 
65,210 
00,604 
67»627 

58,070 
50,400 
50,776 
50,180 
67,295 
67,608 

50.585 
54.826 
55.140 
50,010 
65,030 
56,090 
66,044 

65,195 
65,085 
54,733 
54,785 
65,080 
64,904 


I! 


101,820 
104,890 
101,680 
108,666 
102,146 
102,089 
102,086 

101,480 
100,070 
104^710 
99,640 
109,780 
104,220 

102,300 
103,009 
92.896 
107. 910 
103, 110 
102,040 
108,070 

101,220 
104,600 
107, 333 
101.800 
100,856 
104,462 


080 


•4 
I 


141 


Jnv<tM^a(»on— Establishment  of  standard  fur  imifonnity  and  elevation  of  limit  of  stress. 
Tamed  cylinders.    le9ting-machine^-''B, 

Iron  F  (first  lot). 


Ttatr]tisee§ 


Stress  in  ponnds  per  square 
inch 


Tensile  limit. 

«s 

1 

J! 

t 

Secon 

I 


I 


J 


35,164 
33,380 
34,245 
35, 205 
.34,501 

36. 725 
37, 625 
37,173 


32,022  ;  51,034 

33,  684  51, 471 

37,  62o  I  53,  086  i 

.S4,448  '  51,847  I 


51,658 
51, 073 
51,887 
51,667 

r)i,.'>4« 

53,530  I 
53,036  I 
63,2S8 


Gain  in 
strength 
per  square 
inch. 


1 

s 

I 


0&O 
65.3 
65.9 
6&2 
60.8 

68.6 
7n.2 
09.4 

62.7 
05. 4 
70.0 
06.0 
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Tension  teats  upon  round  hara  of  rolled  iron — Continaed. 
Iron  F  (fikst  lot)— Continued. 


2     ^ 


J}iakmDBkmt^  of  test-pieoea. 


Stress  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 


Diameter. 


560 

5C1 

563 
564 


H 

If 


"  I     I 

564'.  479 .  415  2. 27 


Length. 


665. ... 
667|.486. 


406  2.27 


Rcd'c'd 
area.    I 


Per  ct. 
elong. 


I 


2.84  2.95,75.651.7.25.130.0  34,075 


...2.90! 


.51.7 


130. 4,  34,  501 


41812.  26  2. 71  2. 8676. 6  53. 9 19.  9  26. 5   35,  645 


......  ....|. .......  . 

U  .565...    .40412.20;  ...2.89; 
"   .  5(» . 493'.  415' 2. 27  2.  81  2. 9976. 1 


565     If 


51.2.  ..31.4;  3,3,205     51,454 

53. 9  23. 8  31. 7{  35,890     51.154     55,  9411  day 


566... 4102. 18    ..2.93 
564 .  476. 413  2. 23  2. 78  2. 92  7L  2 


11  .799 


507      If  -  8M 

Sm       *'  1.790 
Av. 

50 
570 
At. 

571 
572 
Av. 


^i- 


798 
800 


693 


Tensile  limit. 


I 
s 


I 


60,840     55,037  1  day 

50,275  I I 

49,705     55, 448!  1  day 


52.51... 34.4   34,739 
53.6.24.630.9  34,023 


3.19. ...14.19    ..    52.6!  ..31.3   35,454     50,917 
3.193.914.12  76.9  55.6  22.2  28.8  34,683     50,342  ! 


61,371  , 
51,235  I 


65, 950,1  day 


5763.13. 
5863.13'. 


4.10 
4.16 


5643.14. 
578,3.06. 


4.09 
4.07 


62.0 
53.3 


50.0 
52.2 


30.9 
32.9 


35,899 
35,643 


1.2   31,991 
33.0  27,852 


63,044 


61,070 
51,734 


49,586 
49,786 


Iday 


Gain 
in  strength 

per 
square  inch. 


4 

A4 


4.607     9.2 


5,743   11.5 


4.787 


4.715 


2.702 


67.1 

6&6 
71.7 
70.0 
64.5 
70.2 
67.3 

I     66.9 

0.2     66.6 

i    06.8 


9.3 


5.3'     68.8 
69.3 


70.1 
68.7 
69.4 


64.5 
55.9 
60'i 


Tension  tests  upon  crude  iron. 
ifi«<*ei^atM>»— Character  of  material.    Teff^pi0eM— Parallelogram  and  cylinders.    Tetting-maehine^B. 

Iron  F. 


Dimensions  of  test-pieces. 


Stress  in  pounds  s 


Diameter. 


5i     M 
li  ^  1  I 


Length. 


Reduced 
area. 


Percent,  of 
elongation. 


(.503 442 

1  <      X  X     I 

C.982 876 

2  .606   .543   .468 

3  .  507    . . .      .513 

4  .611    .534   .408 

5  i     .603    ...      ,592 
I  ! 


h 


50  . 


3.00   3.64 

2.  90 

3.15  3.93 


I 


4.16 

3.79 
3.53 
4.04 


i  I 


80.8 

73.8 

76. 4  66. 4 
!  96.4 


^ 

.§ 

§ 

.5 

^ 

1 

1 

<*» 

< 

< 

7a  4 

69.6 

21.3 

I 

1&6 


26.3 

i  19.3 

24.8  '  28.2 

' I 


9 

I 


Tensile  limit. 


|s 


29,610     60,870 


29,646 
28,581 
31,207 
27,399 


54,093 
62,340 
48,431 
35.364 


«^  c 


67.357 


64, 888  68. 0 

90. 697  ;  54. 8 

70,875  J54.6 

72, 895  64. 4 

36,687  77.6 


Kos.  1, 2,  and  3  were  "  crude,"  of  which  No.  1  was  a  parallelogram.  Nos.  4  and  6  "  reheated."  No.  5 
waa  cut  across  grain. 

The  results  from  the  first  lot  of  iron  F  indicated  that  it  was  remarkably  uniform  in  its  structure,  and 
■o  ttioroughlv  ductile  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  results  of  any  series  of  t«sts.upon 
it  would  be  impaired  In  value,  by  unaccountable  anomalous  breaks ;  for  these  reasons  it  was  selected 
as  suitable  material,  to  be  used  in  reinvestigating  the  various  physical  phenonema  which  had  become 
manifest  during  the  testing  of  the  prece<ling  irons,  and  the  value  of  our  results  in  the  various  investi- 
gations upon  other  irons  can  be  measured  by  those  on  this ;  also  the  results  from  the  two  testiug-ma- 
ehines  can  be  comi)ared.  In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  the  iron,  crude  and  reheated  bars 
from  which  the  second  lot  was  roUed,  and  rolled  bars  from  ^  inch  up  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  were  pro 
cured  and  tested. 
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Tension  teats  upon  round  hars  of  rolled  iron— Continned. 

invMtJ^cUum— Establishment  of  standard  of  aniformity,  and  effect  of  varying  reductions  from  pile  to 
bar.    Testpieees—Ban  as  rolled.     Testing  mcLehine — A. 

Iron  F  (second  lot). 


Dimensions  of  test-pieoes. 

Stress  in  pounds  at— 

j 

Diameter. 

§ 

Length. 

t 

Elastic  limit.                  Tensile  limit. 

1 

1 

o 

•§  . 

1 

1 

g 

I 

i 

e      '       . 

q  J 

.as 

5 

a 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

g 

1    1  g 

1 

Persqoai 
Observed 

2"! 

.Ah 

1 

1 

.  1 

678 

.99 

II 
.72 

62.9 

0.00 

a  14 

22.8 

24,500 

81.826       40,000 

51.963 

98,280 

61.2 

674 

.99 

.71 

6L0 

5.00 

a  32 

2a  4 

24,800 

32, 216       39,  500 

51, 312 

99,747 

62.7 

575 

.99 

.72 

62.9 

5.00 

a24 

24.8 

25,000 

82, 475       41, 000 

53,260 

100.787 

60.9 

676 

.99 

.71 

5L5 

5.00 

a  08 

2L6 

25,000 

32, 475       41, 800 

54,299 

105,682 

59.8 

577 

.99 

.70 

60.0 

6.00 

7.22 

20.3 

24,900 

32,340       41,000 

53,260 

106,548 

60.7 

Av. 

51.7 

28.2 

24,840 

30,000 

32,267  1  40,660 

31.  579       50. 000 

52,810 

62,631 

102,180 

99,403 

61.0 

678 

LIO 

.80 

53.0 

7.00 

a77 

25.3 

60,0 

579 

1.10 

.79 

6L6 

7.00 

a  78 

2&4 

29,800 

31,368 

49, 000 

51, 579 

103,222 

m.% 

580 

1.10 

.84 

6&3 

6.75 

a  40 

24.4 

31,200 

32,831 

60,100 

62,720 

90,400 

62.2 

681 

LIO 

.80 

53.0 

6.76 

a  43 

24.9 

80,800 

32, 421 

49.200 

61,773  1    97.877 

62.6 

682 

LIO 

.80 

53.0 

7.60 

9.05 

20.6 

80,300 

31,894 

50,000 

62.631 

99,403 

60.6 

Av. 

58.8 

24.8 

82,420 

88,000 

82,010 

81.986 

40,660 

61,000 

52,267 
61,346 

08,001 

01,302 

61.2 

588 

L28 

.93 

67.2 

7.00 

a  37 

19.5 

62.0 

584 

L28 

.91 

54.8 

7.00 

a  09 

ia6 

40,000 

83.670 

62,500 

52,609 

96,150 

64.0 

685 

L28 

.98 

63.6 

7.00 

7.98 

14.0 

41.000 

84.611 

65,500 

55,184 

86.670 

62.5 

586 

1.23 

.88 

6L2 

5l50 

7.24 

8L6 

89,000 

82,823 

61.000 

81,846 

100.796 

6a9 

687 

L24 

.89 

6L6 

6L00 

7.02 

17.0 

40,000 

88,123 

68.600 

52.666 

102.234 

62.9 

Av. 

55.7 

10.5 

80,000 

53,000 

88,222 

86,427 

02,520 

78,600 

52,020 

62,650 

05,481 
92,205 

61.0 

588 

L88 

L02 

54.7 

8.00 

9.69 

2L0 

67.4 

689 

L88 

L06 

59.0 

&00 

9.33 

ia8 

55,000 

86;764 

81,500 

52,489 

02.403 

67.4 

590 

L88 

L05 

67.9 

8.26 

10.25 

24.2 

50,600 

83,763 

7^800 

51.847 

88,604 

65.7 

591 

L88 

L02 

54.7 

7.00 

a63 

2L8 

48,0C0 

82.092 

79.700 

53.286 

87,540 

60.  S 

592 

L88 

L06 

59.0 

7.00 

a46 

20.9 

61,300 

84.298 

7^800 

51,018 

86,458 

67.2 

Av. 

57.1 

20.0 

51,560 
63.600 

84,460 
85,993 

78,580 

90.000 

52,587 

50,093 

01,400 

04.730 

05.8 

593 

L60 

LIO 

53.8 

9.00 

10.98 

22.0 

7a6 

594 

L60 

LIO 

53.8 

9.00 

11.42 

27.0 

63,600 

86.936 

91,000 

51,499 

05.780 

6a6 

695 

L50 

L14 

67.8 

7.50 

9.35 

24.6 

58,600 

83,106 

89,800 

60,820 

87.978 

65.1 

596 

L60 

Lll 

55.4 

9.00 

12.21 

35.6 

68,900 

3^331 

92,900 

52.572 

96,000 

63.3 

Av. 

55.2 

24.8 

61,125 
73,000 

84^01 

00,025 

107,000 

51,450 

08,020 
91,581 

07.1 

697 

L625 

L22 

56.0 

6.00 

7.36 

22.6 

84.978 

61,500 

6a2 

598 

L625 

L20 

54.2 

6.00 

7.64 

27.3 

72.000 

34.499 

106,000 

61,109 

03.722 

67.9 

599 

L625 

L20 

64.2 

9.75 

12.08 

23.9 

6a  100 

32,636 

105, 300 

60,782 

93.112 

64.6 

600 

L625 

L17 

6L6 

9.00 

1L20 

24.4 

68,400 

32,779 

105, 400 

60,830 

98.087 

64.9 

601 

L626 

L22 

66.7 

laoo 

12.59 

25.9 

68,600 

33,236 

103,600 

60,538 

88.644 

6a2 

Av. 

54.5 

24.8 

70,000 

70,500 

88,625 
29,987 

105,440 

50,070 

49,553 

02,080 

88,031 

66.S 

602 

L73 

L29 

55.6 

aoo 



9.92 

24.0 

11^500 

6a5 

603 

L73 

L28 

54.9 

a  00 

10.02 

2a  2 

69.500 

29,561 

116,500 

49,653 

90,887 

60.6 

604 

L74 

L30 

65.  a 

7.00 

a80 

25.7 

71.000 

29,859 

118,500 

49,831 

89,097 

69.9 

605 

L74 

L26 

52.5 

7.20 

9.10 

2a  4 

69,100 

24,852 

117,200 

49.287 

93,933 

67.4 

606 

L74 

L31 

56.7 

laoo 

13.05 

3a  5 

72,000 

30, 278 

120,000 

60,464 

89,038 

60.0 

Av. 

55.1 

26.4 

70,420 

63,600 

28,007 

23,408 

117,740 

133, 000 

40,788 

48,943 

00,277 

92,942 

61.5 

607 



L86 

L35 

62.7 

ILOO 

13.30 

20.9 

47.8 

108 

L86 

L34 

51.9 

11.00 

13.60 

23.6 

63,000 

23,187 

131,500 

48,398 

93,262 

^11 

609 

L86 

L37 

53.9 

10.00 

12.63 

2a  8 

91,600 

33,711 

133, 100 

48,  948 

90,224 

6a8 

610 

L87 

L65 

68.7 

9.00 

10.90 

2L4 

93,000 

33,861  i  136,000 

49, 517 

72,076 

aas 

611 

L86 

L38 

55.1 

9.00 

1L12 

2a  5 

85,700 

31,593  1  134.590 

40,499 

89,924 

63.7 

Av. 

56.4 

28.1 

70,380 

20,132    138,620 

40,001 

87,686 

59.S 

612 

2.00 

L47 

54.1 

12.00 



14.76 

2ao 

84,900 

27,021  1  149,500 

47,581 

88,097 

56.8 

613 

2.00 

L45 

62.6 

12.00 

14.83 

23.6 

86,000 

27,371  I  151,000 

48,058 

99,516 

57.0 

614 

2.00 

L44 

6L8 

12.00 

14.82 

2a  6 

85,800 

27,307 

160,500 

47,090 

92,444 

^I! 

615 

2.00 

L47 

6L1 

10.00 

12.45 

24.6 

96,900 

30,844 

149,  000 

47.428 

87,791 

6&0 

616 

2.00 

L47 

54.1 

10.00 

12.25 

22.6 

9a  700 

31, 417 

149,  800 

47,682 

88,278 

Xt 

Av. 

58.8 

28.4 

00,470 

28,702 

140,060 

47,560 

01,224 

60.S 

Area  of  pUes  from  which  this  set  of  bars  was  rolled:  1",  6"  X  4",  U"  to  IV',  inclnsive,  6"  x  6",  II" 
to  2'\  inclusive,  6"  X  10" 
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TenHon  ie$t8  up<m  round  har$  of  rolled  iroii— Continae<L 

IxweiHgaii^n—Cma^nimm  of  strength  of  ronffh  axid  turned  bars.    I\Mtj»Cio«»-Ban  m  nlled  ind 
slightly  reduced  by  utthe.    Ttsting-maekin^—JL. 

IBON  F  (second  lot,  and  two  BAH0  OF  F,  THIBD  LOT). 
pSesnlts  from  rough  bars  are  the  averages  given  in  preceding  table.] 


Ban. 


E 

9 

i  • 


i  ^s 


S73 
to 
577 


h 

•* 
i« 

SSfJ    J 
to  iV  1| 

«e  ) 

611    ) 

m     " 

to    J  2    I 

65,     » 

Si}" 
^1- 


Dimensions  of  test  pieces. 


Stress  in  pounds  at— 


Diameter. 


I 


I 


Length. 


B 
T 

B 

t| 

B 
T 

B 

T 

T  : 

B 

T 

I 

B 
T 

B 

T 

B 
T 
B 

T 

B 

T 


.09 
.95 

LIO 
.99 

L23 
1.18 

L88 
L30 

L60 
L40 

L62 
1.55 

1.74 
1.61 

1.86 
1.71 

I  2.00 

I  L87 

2L24 

2.09 

2.50 
2.86 


72 


81 
72 

92 
83 

L04 

.95 

I 

Lll  I 

LOO  I 

I 

L20  I 

Lll  ! 

I 

L25  I 
L17  ; 


5.00 
5.00 

7.00 
6.75 

6.40 
5.50 

7.65 
7.00 

&60 

7.50 

&16 
9.00 

&00 
7.20 


I 


&19 
6.40 

8.89 
8.85 

7.74 
6.72 

9.19 
&48 

11.00 
9.40 

10.17 
11.15 

10.18 
9.11 


At  fracture.     |       |    Tensile  limit 


{ 


54.7 
5L2 

58.8 
64.2 

55.7 
54.8 

57.1 
68.4 

55w2 
5L1 

54.5 


L40 

10.00 

12.31 

L25 

aoo 

10.60 

L46 

1L20 

18.60 

L88 

8.65 

10.70 

L63 

87.50 

45.00 

L47 

1L60 

14.60 

L82 

87.60 

48.70 

L68 

14.00 

16.80 

55.1 
62.7 

56.4 
58.4 

58.8 
54.4 

5a8 

49.5 

52.7 
6a6 


23.2 
28.0 

24.8 
28.7 

19.5 
22.2 

20.9 
2L1 

24.8 
25.8 

24.8 
23.9 


23 


32,267 
32,798 

32,019 
33,762 

33,222 
33,800 

34,460 
30,212 

84,501 
32,675 


^^ 


26.4 

28,907  1 

26.5 

84,482 

23.4 

20,132 

24.0 

33,972 

2a4 

28,792 

23.9 

31,166 

20.2 

31,287 

26.8 

31,966 

20.5 

29,758 

17.0 

28,932 

62,819 
52,810 

52,267 
51,675 

52,620 
51,949 

52,637 
50,403 

51,456 
50,709 

50,970 
49,605 

49,738 
50,201 

49,061 
49.682 

47,569  I 
48,170 
48,505 
49,164 

47,344 
48,478 


I  3 


102,130 
102,422 

08,061 
08,477 

05,431 
06,286 

01,460 
04,885 

08,626 
00,567 

02,080 
06,724 

00,277 
05,060 

87,686 
92,976 

91,224 
89, 749 
91,042 
99,265 

89,820 
95,707 


6L0 
62.0 

6L2 
65.8 

62.0 
68.9 

65.6 
59l9 

67.1 
64.8 

66.3 
54.9 

6L5 
68.6 

59.3 
68.3 

60.8 
64.7 
64.3 
65.0 

63.7 
59.6 


Povnds. 


508 


671 


2,184 


707 


1,865 


463 


621 


601 


659 


1,134 


*  TUrd  lot  of  iron  F.    The  two  lots  being  of  same  material,  the  tests  are  fairly  comparable  with  the 
ittoltB  fbon  smaQer  bars  of  seeond  lot,  ana  are  reproduced  here  for  ready  comparison. 
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7 
I, 


•99X9  , 


s 


ii  5§|  SSI  sMt 


^        fg-jiil  i§i  151  sis  sigi 


<    §ggig§  §g|  g§s  iss  Siii 

mzupnippoioj  r^o^^^^    oo^    aoaT    afoTaT    •««» 

toSiototo^     2Sg     ^>5^     ^^9     '^'^^9 


•^laxnonwia 


llgllg  gg§  IIS  lis  g^^g 
i&tti^u  sfs's  ^^'s  ss'sCs  s^sfsfs 


"9 


i 
I 


! 


•Mii^o«jg»V  .       3 


SS 


SSg;    ^^i    SS^S    S5^^S 


-9painoiT«iX9^)7 


•«in^o«9)y 


i  t^ejs  ^^s  ^^s  g^^sis 


ssl 


S^S 


"ti^n  •n«n«>  %Y 


*9in!\anif%Y 


1  jam  »II"»»  »V 


TOTiaixQ 


*oiii)o«9  9y 


•^mm  oiftoo^  ^v 


TraiSfPO 


*Bx«q  joio^otoniKi 


iae4r-i^a»ia     looae     r»e«i^     i-it>Ok     »ioiot* 
fc*  t- 1- c«  t- r-     S5fc»*«     ??!«     S-t-fS     S-e-Pt- 


^^  SS3  gs;:  s^ss 

MM     oJeiM     eoc^M     <«V^^ 


S^^SSSSSS   SSS   Si^S   f^9S   s^ss 

:  ctfe<SeJe4e49;     e4Me«     e^met     e6eit4     WiM»M 


sss^^S  sss  ?^:2  &:ss  ssssi; 

^  e4eleie4e4e«     elei««     deic^     Me4c«     cemmM 


§1 


M§  ill  §^s  ^SS| 


mm,  m  ^m,  i§|  b&s 
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••  J3 


0C'«9     O'^'^'Hr*     079e4t«ae      ^c^vnM  ^ 

Isizs  gssis  ii^ii  s^^s^s     | 
ss;§s  sss's's  SSSS's  feS^'s*      I 

'  .a 

5 


d9S9  tf3gcgct~««  940ooe  ^<^^<o«a 

5igS  $ii25  i?;5gS  5gsS5g 

382g  ^§SSS  SSS'^g  Sgggg 

ii?t  §sgiS  ii§is  iSils 

o'ciatA  oTerercTa?  eDaocSs£'x>  aCcctot^tZ 

^"♦^5  ^^■^""•^  ■*'«»->*"*^  '*'*t'*!5 


2  *«S 

o  5  o 

III 

5!  3 
.§30 
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^2s  & 
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^i 
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^3 
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eortao«55      oxcioc  — 


2*S9»     eecD<-Hoe      -^picoiosft      oci'PJX© 
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•c^'S  tea 
o  :,  -  fl-St- 


•. . 

•••.  •  , 
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M-  : 

2       • 

"M 

Sili^ 

§ii§^ 

lis 

iH 

1     5  5||§t 

Q  S  3  2  ©  « 
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■a    1 

! 

I, 


1 


(^ 


I  1' 

I  i 

^  I 

I  ^ 


t 

! 
I 

1  I 

I 


I     fe 


§ 


I 


I 


i 

■3 


i 

I 


I 


i 


J9 


i 

3 


'1)1193  JO^ 


•%991  JO  poLia^ 


'%vn  oRWfia 


odoi5«c3oi 


S"g"S2 


QO  S  00  00 


ouaoo 


00       CO 


coi«64eo 


f§§; 


.•a  :  :  : 

HlH 


S&    SSS§i|   igi§3S    §§§gS 
3S   S8"8SgV  «*S'S"8"gS    9"9"Sf55"" 


§111 


liSi 


8f  i 


'9J1140«9^Y 


•%Vm  oiimio*  »V  I 


«•»«     <DOvHe4|«o      TtveatO'^fm      ^fHi-ic«a^ 
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«««e     aoie<^o^M     ttcDooooeae     eve-^^O 
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soo 


0»-4C9 


li§  :  i   ill 


cad  • 


;ii;; 


§§ 


•cS 


S"* 


ss 

^ 


23 


-I 


II 


iilHs  Siiil  iis|  §111  §§s: 

3S"8"5»   S'S'5"35    5"9"5S   ^S^i    S?*S5 


III 


ill 


S2 


S§ 


§1 


«"•«—«     ©oto—ce     cloxeq     cdi^iaoM     OMMiO 

^iisSS  ^ss^l^S  s§i^S  s^siS'S  S^^SS 


•-     "^it^ioa     «^»*f     ^aft«K 


^iiii  ^^ts^  ^^i^  ^^ii  n^^^ 


«<«xe^     «r-t<-qBQ0     t*e>«o9     oo^wce     oe»«*o 

^itii  :g&^*s2  s:gs5  i^z'ss  ssss 


t*i>»»«     t-t*»»fc«     r-t-»«»« 


^^4  :  :  ^^^ 


o2o  ' 


^      Sn«o  '•  :     MOO 


mi:  i§§ 


Si§  i ;  iii 


iiiii 


10  .d 


00 


SI 


ss 


§11  i§  igg  i  §s 


i35 


•did 


3i 


gg 


So  So 


<0       lOCO 


^«5 


11 


gg 


5H 


ii5 


^S 


^00        ^00  ^O  ^O  ^Q 


I 

8 


s 


_s 

4 

I 

I 


1 


ontrox 

13 
^5 

•aoi9  JO 

lis 

is's 

a. 

CIO 

S3?i 

^0 

§1 

eoae 

^0 

3S 

•WW 

eoae 

^0 

•poa: 

•«z|8 

Pounds.    Pounds.      " 
23.5         35,951         49,095      1} 
20.4         38,559         49,126       " 

H»^ 

«- 

oit«a9x 

on««ia 

•noT»«8 
•aoio  JO 

•«ara 

ss 

IS 
s"? 

Is 

mok 

•«»t9»;o 
loqoxnit 

eoc* 

coeo 

eoos 

•paa 

^0 

^0 

^0 

•OTIS 
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3^ 

»: 

9n«iiax 

oi»8«ia 

•ao7|B3f 
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•V9JV 
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*8lB»5JO 

aoqainij 

S8 

1§ 
SS 

Pounds. 
41,333 
86,033 

It 

nn 

ooo 

^i 

„» 

«■* 

eoeo 

•paa 

^0 

^« 

^0 

•d'/js 

^  rt- 

»= 

Sf: 
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Tension  tests  upon  round  bars  0/ rolled  iron — Continued. 

InvettigMticn — ^Eetablishment  of  standard  of  aniformity  by  which  to  measure  results  of  tests  in  various 
investigations.    Test-pieces— Ban  as  rolled.    Testing-machine— A. 

Iron  F  (third  lot). 


879 
880 

Av. 

881 
882 

Av. 


884 
Av. 


888 
Av. 


887 
688 
Av. 


890 
Av. 

591 
892 
Av, 


993 
894 
Av. 

895 
898 
Av. 


807 

898 
Av. 

899 
700 
Av. 

701 
702 
Av. 

703 
704 
Av. 


I 


H 


U 


1* 


U 


If 


If 


2i 


2iT 


2iB 


2iT 


Dimensions  of  test-pieces. 


Diameter. 


1.01 
1.01 


1.13 
L13 


1.25 
1.25 


1.38 
1.38 


1.50 
1.50 


1.62 
1.61 


.70 
.74 


.87 
.94 


.97 

.87 


L08 
1.05 


L74 
1.74 


1.87 
1.87 


2.01 
2.01 


1.14 
L20 


L22 
1.28 


2.24 
2.24 


2.09 
2.10 


2.50 
2.50 


2.34 
2.38 


1.35 
1.32 


1.45 
1.44 


1.63 
1.64 


1.45 
1.50 


1.82 
L81 


L65 
1.71 


48.2 
53.7 
50.9 

47.6 
47.6 
47.« 

48.4 
56.5 
52.4 

49.4 
50.4 
49.9 

51.8 
49.0 
50.4 

49.8 
55.5 
52.5 

49.1 
52.5 
50  8 

52.2 
49.8 
61.0 

52.0 
51.3 
51.6 

53.0 
53.7 
53.8 

48.1 
51.0 
40.5 

53.0 
52.4 
52.7 

49.7 
51.6 
50.6 


Length. 


5.00 
5.00 


I 


6.46 
6.35 


8.00 
8.00 


9.00 
9.00 


10.00 
10.00 


13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.00 


S  C 


9.96 
9.90 


10.76 
10.95 


12.08 
11.95 


13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.00 


16.10 
16.25 


16.00 
18.31 


16.50 
18.31 


15.50 
16.31 


13.00 
13.00 

16.00 
16.25 

37.50 
37.50 

45.00 
45.15 

11.00 
12.00 

87.50 
37.50 

13.94 
15  24 

42.20 
45.25 

14.00 
14.00 

16.50 
16.25 

29.2 
27.0 
28.1 

24.5  1 
23.7 


Stress  in  pounds  f 


Elastic  limit. 


I 

O 


30,600 
32,000 
31,800 

35,600 
35.600 


24.1  I  85,600 

19.  6  48,  600 

21. 7  48,  600 

20.6  48,600 


20.8 
19.5 
20.1 

23.9 
25.0 
24.4 

23.0 
25.5 
24.2 

27.0 
25.5 
26.2 

19.1 
25.5 
22.8 


24.0 

20.0 
20.4 
20.2 

26.7 
27.0 
26.8 

20.5 
20.6 
20.5 

17.9 
16.0 
17.0 


I 
0 

Ah 


Tensile  limit. 


•8 


11 


58,400 
58,600 
58,500 

61.000 

63,000 

62,000 

72,000 
72,000 
72,000 

85,600 
85,400 
85,500 


100,  000  86, 416 

95.  600  34,  818 

07,800  I  85,015 

112,000  !  35,297 

115,  600  36,  432 

118,800  85,864 


38,192 

39,940 

89,0«« 

35, 493 
35,493 
85,408 


39,608 
80,608 

39,037  I 
39,170 
80,108  I 

34,522 
35,653 
85,087 

34,934 
35,854 
85,804 

35,996 
35,  912 
35,054 


41,ito 
42.000 
41,600 

50,000 
50,600 
50,300 


51,422 
52,420 
51,021 

49,850 
50.448 
50,140 


64, 400  52, 485 
65, 000  52. 974 
64,V00  I  52,720 


78,400 
78,200 


52,406 
52,  272 


78,800  1 52,880 

89,000  I  50,367 
90.600  i  51.273 
80,800  ,50,820 


122. 400 
123,800 
128,100 

109,800 
110,  600 
110,200 

149.500 
146.  800 
148,150 

123,200 
130. 000 
126,600 


31, 059 
31,415 
31,237 


102,400 
104.600 
108,500 

120,000 

120,400 

120,200 

135,600 
137,600 
136,600 

151.600 
152.  200 
151,900 

189,600 
192  700 
191,150 


32,  002  168,  000 
31, 931  171.  000 
31,066    160,500 

30, 456  233, 200 
29,060  231,600 
29,758   282,400 

28,644  I  208,200 
29,220  i  216.000 
28,932    212,100 


49,684 
51,375 
50,520 


107,069 
97,441 


104.646 
106,571 


108,  326 
93,660 


106,089 
103, 672 


97,150 
104,631 


100,293 
»2,484 


74.3 
76.2 
75.2 

71.2 
70.3 
70.7 

75.5 
74.8 
75.1 

74.5 
74.9 
74.7 

68.5 
89.5 
69.0 

70.3 
6a8 
69.8 


50,464  102,651  71.5 
50,630  I  96,551  |70.9 
50,547  ! 71.2 

49,380  1  94,758  .73.7 
50, 109  100,  584  1 6a  7 
40,744    171.7 


47.777 
47,967 
47,872 

48. 112 
48.898 
48,505 

48.965 
49,364 
40,164 

47,  507 
47. 181 
47,844 

48,407 
48,550 
48,478 


91,823 
93,431 


90,861 
91,223 


101,  7.56 
96,  774 


89.639 
90.011 


97,880 
94,035 


73.8 
75.6 
74.8 

64.5 
04,2 
64.8 

65.4 
64.7 
65.0 

64.1 
63.3 
•8.7 

59.1 
60.2 
596 


The  strength  of  bars  of  2}"  up  to  4^'  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  testing-machine  A.  The  results 
obtained  by  teste  of  cylinders  of  1''  diameter,  tested  by  machine  B,  reduced  to  area  of  bars,  gives  entire 
strength  as  follows : 

Lbs. 
.452, 191 
.515,423 
.582,109 


Lbs. 

2f 275,889 

2  ^ 837,603 

8i 390,019 

Tests  Nos.  699,  700,  703,  and  704  were  mode  upon  bars  reduced  in  the  lathe. 
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Teiution  testa  ttpan  round  bars  of  rolled  iron. 

ImeHtgatuni^The  elimination  of  the  variations  in  tensile  strenKtb,  usually  accompanying  variationa 
in  diameter.    Tett-pieeet — Bars  as  rolled.    Tetting-maehint — A. 

lRO>r  Fx  (FIRST  LOT). 


100, 271 

62.0 

104,  651 

62.2 

97.440 

62.4 

100,  749 

60.2 

104,187 

60.5 

01.5 

113,387 

62.5 

107,  373 

60.2 

100,969 

62.5 

100,  616 

62.3 

103, 259 

60.0 

61.5 

97,206 

63.1 

102, 459 

63.2 

103, 188 

63.0 

101.  38S 

62.6 

99,808 

62.8 

9S.0 

93,937 

62.9 

101,  098 

62.7 

98,763 

63.7 

100,778 

61.6 

101, 222 

63.1 

62.8 

96,425 

63.4 

99,547 

64.1 

99,968 

64.3 

98,810 

65.4 

99,021 

63.6 

61.1 

97,524 

63.7 

107, 737 

63.6 

102,325 

64.5 

105,  014 

64.1 

86,728 

64.0 

64.0 

90,845 

67.7 

95,760 

66.9 

92,152 

68.3 

90,845 

67.7 

93,932 

69.1 

67.9 

92,048 

66.4 

97,794 

67.2 

80, 110 

66.5 

93,  529 

68.3 

93,062 

67.4 

67.8 

93,463 

66.9 

97,730 

66.4 

97,371 

66.8 

90,  082 

66.6 

95,848 

66.6 

66.6 

78 
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Teiman  teats  upon  round  hare  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 
Iron  F  x  (second  lot). 


DiAmeter. 


a  I 


Length. 


At  fraotare.        Elastic  limit. 


Tensile  liinit. 


•5 

"Si 


I 

I 


I 


2-- 


798 

799 

800 

.Av. 

801 
802 
803 
Av. 

804 
805 
806 
Av. 

807 


Av. 

810 
811 
812 
Av. 

813 
814 
815 
Av. 

816 
817 
818 
Av. 


822 
823 
824 
Av. 


LOO 
LOO 
LOO 


4.50 
4.50 
4.50 


5.26 
5.88 
6.64 


L12 
L12 
L12 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


7.12 
7.17 
7.05 


L24 
L24 
L24 


7.00 
7.00 
7.00 


a  50 
8.28 
8.42 


L37 
L37 
L37 


1.00 
U09 
LOl 


8.00  i 
8.00 
a  00 


0.05 
9.91 
9.06 


1.50 
L50 
L50 


LOS 
L07 
LOJ 


10,00 
10.00 
10.  OJ 


12.54 
12.43 
12.67 


L61  L21 
L61  ;  L18 
L61     L24 


L71 
L71 
L71 


819  I  L86 

820  '  L86 

821  L  86 
Av. 


7.25  a  80 
7. 25  I  9. 13 
7.25  '    a  94 


L24 
L25 
L24 


L38 
L35 

1.40 


L99  L42 
L  99  L  44 
L  99     1.  43 


9.00 

aoo 
a  00 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


1L16 
9.99 
10.17 


1L16 
1L80 
1L09 


53.3 
66.8 
5L8 
618 

6L0 
63.6 
54.9 
53.3 

52.7 
56.2 
55.0 
62.8 

53.3 
53.3 
51.4 
5».7 

49.9 
50.9 
49.9 
50.2 

56.5 
53.7 
59.3 
66.5 

52.6 
53.4 
52.6 
62.8 

55.0 
52.7 
56.6 
54.7 


ia6 

19.5 
25.3 
20.5 

ia7 

19.5 
17.5 

ts.o 

2L4 

ia3  > 

20.3 

20  0  ; 


34.4 
23.9 
24.5 
24.8 

25.4 
24.8 
26.7 
25.6 

2L4 
25.9 
23.3 
2S.5 

24.0 
24.9  ' 
27.1  . 

25.3 

I 

24.0  I 
25.5  I 
23.2 
24.2 


27,900 
28,300 
27,700 
27,007 

36, 200 
37, 100 
36,800 
80,700 

46,500 
47,000 
46,400 
40,033 

52,600 
53,100 
53,100 
52,938 

6L500 
62,200 
61,  400 
01»700 

73,000 
73, 200 
72,000 
78,033 

80,600 
81,000 
82,000 
81,200 

93,100 
91,800 
92,000 
92,300 


12.39  50.9  ,  23.9  100,000 
12.30  52.4  23.0  i  103.000 
12.27  !  51.6  .  22.7  |  103,500 
;  6L6  23.2  102,107 


36.796 
37,  318 
36,541 
30,885  . 

36,743  , 
37.657  I 
37.352  ' 
37,250 

38,493  ; 
38,907  I 
38.410 
38,603 

35,685 
36,  024 
36,024 
35,011  , 

34,804 
3.'>,200 
34,748 
34,017 

33,854 
35,952 
85, 805 
35,870 

85,089 
85,263 
85,698 
85,350 

34,265 
83,787 
33,860 
33,970 

32,154 
33, 119 
33.279 
30,184 


44,600 
45.000 
44,200 
44,450 

54,500 
55,500 
55,300 
55,100 

66,000 
67,500 
66,300 
00,600 

77,500 
75,000 
76.  .500 
76,333 

90.900 
9L400 
90,600 
00,007 

109,000 
109,500 
107,900 
10S,800 

119,000 
120. 500 
121.000 
120,107 

140, 000 

138,000 

139.000 

139,000 

155,  000 
155,500 
156,000 
155,500 


66,786 
67,308 
66,277 
66,700 

55, 318 
56,333 
56,130 
55,927 

54,635 
55,877 
54,884 
55,132 

52,578 
50,882 
51,900 
51,487 

51,443 
51, 726 
51,273 
51,481 


106,671 
101,856 
108,672 


103,740  i  70.6 

99,367  69.6 

99,729  I  70.0 

70.0 


53,536  I 
53,782  I 
52.996  I 
53,438  ' 

51,806  , 
52,459  I 
52,677  I 
62,314  ;. 

51,  527  ' 
60,791 
.    51, 159  ' 
51,150    . 

49, 839  ' 

50,000  ; 

50. 160 

60,000   . 


98,675 
95,492 
95,413 


I 


103,002 
101, 646 
102,662 


94,782 

100,091 

89,821 


98.510 

98,207 

100,165 


03,582 
96,436 
90,318 


97,853 
95, 457 
97,135 


67.9 
70.8 
69.4 
09.4 

67.6 
68.0 
67.8 
07. H 

67.0 
66.8 
67.5 
07.1 

67.7 
67.2 
67.7 
07.5 

66.5 
66.5 
66.2 
00.4 

64.5 
66.2 
66.3 
05.7 


Iron  F  x  (third  lot). 


825 
826 
Av. 

827 
828 
Av. 

829 
830 
Av. 

831 
832 
Av. 


834 

Av. 


LOO 
LOO 


L13 
L13 


L26 
1.26 


L89 
L39 


L51 
L51 


.75 
.74 


.82 
.81 


.91 
.90 


.97 
LOO 


LIO 
LIO 


5.00 
5.00 


aoo 
aoo 


7.00 
7.00 


a5o 

7.50 


9.00 
9.00 


a  75 
a  78 


7.19 
&95 


a  68 

a63 


10.72 
9.10 


1L37 
10.76 


sas 

54.7 
55.5 

5a  6 

54.2 
64.0 

52.2 
6L0 
5L0 

42.1 
5L7 
40.9 

5a  0 

53.0 
53.0 


lao 
lao 

15.3 

19.8 

ia8 

17.8 

2a  3 
2a  8 

23.8 

2a  1 

2L3 
23.7 

2a  3 

19.6 
22.0 


28,000 
29,000 
28,600 

85,000 
84,600 
34,800 

42,600 
41,000 
41,800 

52,000 
53,000 
62,500 

62,800 
62,000 
02.400 


35,650 
86,923 
36,330 

34.895 
34,496 
34,005 

34,162 
82,879 
32,520 

34,275 
34, 937 
84,000 

85,004 
84. 617 
84,840 


42,500 
42,200 
42,350  I 

55,000 
54,600 
54,800 

66,000 
66,800 
06,400 

79,000 

81,000 

80,000 

95,000 
94,200 
94,600 


104,146 
105,957 


54, 112  I  96, 197 
53, 718  98, 139 
63,015  I 


54,853 
54.436 
54,644 

52,927 
53,568 
53,247 

62,073 
53,394 
62,733 

53,043 
52,596 
52,S1» 


101, 476 
104,998 


106,901 
103,132 


99,968 
99,126 


65.0 
68.7 
07.3 

63.6 
6a4 
03.5 

64.5 
6L4 
62  9 

65.8 
65.4 
650 

66.1 
65^8 
659 
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Tension  testa  vpon  round  hare  of  rolled  iron — Gontinned. 
Iron  Foe  (third  lot)— Continued. 
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DlAmeter. 


Length.      I  At  fracture.'       SlMtio  limit. 


4 


? 

I 


TenaQe  limit 


886 

888 


L63 
1.68 


L18 
1.22 


7.00 
7.00 


&e7 

&56 


At. 


At. 

841 
842 
At. 


L74 
L74 


L30 
L27 


10.00 
10.00 


L87 
L87 


L40 
1.86 


10.00 
10.00 


52.4 
5&0 
64.2 

66.8 
68.4 
64.6 


12.16  66L0 
12.62  62.9 
64.4 


£2.27 
12.42 


2.00 


L48 

L48 


10.60 
10.60 


18.28 
12.90 


617 
64.7 
64.7 


28.9 
22.8 
98.1 

22.7 
24.2 
28.4 

21.6 
26^2 
28.8 

26.6 
28.4 
34.9 


60,600 

71,000 

70,000 

80,000 
82,000 
81,000 

95,400 

07,000 

00,200 

108,000 
106^000 
104,600 


88,061 
84,020 
88,640 

84,908 
86^744 
85,828 

84,741 
85,824 
86,082 

82,781 
88,786 
88,172 


110,600 
112,000 
111,800 

126,000 
126,200 
126,100 

148,000 
146,000 
146,600 

168,000 
161,000 
169,600 


62,994 
68,666 
68,829 

68,112 
58,106 
68454 

68,918 
62,804 
68,861 

60,286 
51,241 
50,708 


101,096 
05,808 


94,951 
99,005 


96,166 
99,793 


91,860 
93,604 


62.4 
68.4 
62.9 

68.6 
66.0 
04.9 

94.0 
66.9 
65.7 

65.2 
6&8 
65.5 


JnveetiifatUm    Carefol  teet  for  elutio  limit  of  iron  F«,  third  lot.    Tstt-pieeee—Tiixiied  oylinder*  and 
bars  as  rolled.    Tettiivg-maehinee—'B, 


IROX  Fx  (SECOND  AND  THIRD  LOTS). 
[Test  for  limit  of  elastioity.  J 


BlmenalonB  of  teat-pieces. 


Length. 


i 


Stress  in  poonda  1 


Xlastio  limit 


Tenaile  limit 


i 


.500 
.601 


,496 
,600 


.350 


2.600 
2.500 


2.509 
2.507 


3.268 
3.293 


7,375 
6,937 


37,551 
85^195 


10,050 
10,850 


51,171 
62,611 


73.8 
67.0 


ITo  change  of  foim  at  7, 


were  taken  at  CTery  60 


ken  at  CTery  60  pounds  increase  on  If',  and  every  26  poondKonliVbar. 
,800  pounds  on  the  first,  or  at  6,926  poonds  coithe  seconds 
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TESTS   OF   METALS. 


Tension  testa  upon  round  bare  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 

Teating-mackine^A. 

Iron  F  x  (8econt>  and  thibd  lots)— Continued. 

[Tests  to  determine  variation  in  percentage  of  elongation,  dne  to  variation  in  length  of  test-pieces.] 


i 

1 

1 

Dimensions  of  test-pieces. 

Stieas  in  poanda  at — 

t 
g 

Diameter. 

Length. 

BUuUo  limit. 

TensUe  limit. 

.S 

h 

I 

1 

1 

1 

*3 

1 

-< 

:3 

1 

1 

4^ 

■"I 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

846 
447 

448 

If 

11 

tl 
It 

1.73 
1.73 
1.73 

1      " 

1.21 

'  L21 

1.24 

// 
76.0 
20.0 
10.0 

„      1 
88.00  1      76,900 
24.86        80,S00 
12.22        80,000 

32,709 
34,240 
34,028 

117,100 
118.600 
121,000 

60,021 
60,446 
61,467 

18.66 
21.80 
23.20 

Unless  caused  by  unknown  reasons,  the  extreme  variation  in  per  cent,  of  elongation,  due  to  variation 
in  Ungth  of  test-piece  was  3".  64. 


Tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  three  lots  each  of  irons  F  and  Fx, 
[Abstract  from  preceding  records.] 


ft 

Iron  P. 

IronF*. 

Fintlot. 

Second  lot 

Third  lot. 

First  lot 

Second  lot 

Third  lot 

H 

1 

51,262 

62,819 

51,128 

65,768 

66,790 

58.916 

li 

68,850 

52,267 

50,149 

56,434 

65,927 

64,644 

62,970 

62.620 

52,279 

55.253 

65.132 

58.247 

1 

51,296 

62,537 

62,839 

62,968 

61,487 

62.738 

1 

61,994 

51,456 

50,820 

68,491 

51, 481 

62.819 

1 

62,166 

50,970 

50,629 

63,637 

53,438 

63.329 

1 

50,690 

49,788 

60,647 

58,846 

62,314 

68.164 

1 

51.039 

49,061 

49,744 

62,875 

61,169 

68.861 

2 

48,956 

47,669 

47,872 

52,  Oil 

50.000 

60.763 

Av.  . 

51,580 

51,004 

50,600 

64,020 

5S,081 

68,108 

The  history  of  the  process  of  manufsMtore  of  the  above  set  of  bars— dimenslonB  of  piles,  &o.-  — 
gether  with  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  paper  on  the  bar  **)n6^t  of  dlifer- 
enoes  in  thd  amount  of  reduction  by  the  loUs,^  pagos  38  to  46. 
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Tennan  tests  vpon  round  bars  of  rolled  iron — Continned. 

JfivefeH^ofvm— CliATacter  M  adapted  for  chAin  cables.   Ta«t-j>ieeM— Bars  an  rolled.    Teiting-maehine^Au 

Iron  K. 


1 

5 

Streae  in  poonda  at— 

1 

Diameter. 

Length. 

At  ftvcture. 

1 
1-9 

TcnaUe  limit. 

1 

1 

1 

s 
a 

I 

1 

1 

1 
i 

\ 
1 

0 

1 

r 

1 
O 

h 

n 

1 

1 
s 
1 

650 
851 
At 

H 

1.125 
1.125 
1.125 

ti 

.875 
.675 
.875 

// 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 

16.12 
16.25 
16.12 

60.5 
60.5 
60.5 
90.6 

64.0 
72.3 
6Ji.l 

60.0 
52. 9 
50.4 

69.5 
09.5 
99.5 

53.4 
63.4 
54.4 
59.2 
55.1 

56.0 

73.0 

54.5 

59.0 
57.0 
58.0 

19.4 
20.3 
19.4 

lao 

16.0 

21.4 
23.8 

17.7 
21.7 

20.7 
15.1 
20.6 
19.2 

10.0 

17.6 

21.8 

18.4 
22.0 
20.*i 

13.3 
17.8 
15.6 

36,700 
36,700 
38,031 
S7,344 

37.551 
35, 452 
89,501 

31,  034 
31,034 
Sl,034 

32,597 
34,227 
S3,412 

*84,*7i7* 
35.180 
35, 180 

S5,0*itt 

38,310 

33,124 

32,486 

30, 9U 
31, 118 
31,031 

81,441 
30,839 
31,140 

59,136 

60,096 

61, 050 

90,mN) 

73,920 
72,000 
72,990 

80.640 
85,056 

82,848 

102,720 

99,840 

101,280 

119, 612 
114,240 
120.000 
120,  000 
118,403 

130,000 

139,200 

148,800 

153,600 
ir>4,  560 
154,080 

194,880 
188.160 
191,520 

50,493 
60.458 
61, 424 
90,458 

60.244 
58,679 
69,491 

54,3a3 
57.277' 
65,700. 

58,132. 
56,50-2 
67,317 

57,674 
55,132 
57.  m-i 
67,862 
57.132 

56,595 

57,874 

66,577 

55,630 
55,  977 
65,803 

60,213 
57,587 
68,800 

98.843 

99,940 

102, 148 

100,144 

94,117 
81, 264 
87,900 

91. 015 
108,  296 
09,956 

103.  340 

100,  402 
101,871 

108,048 
103, 197 
106.194 
97,799 
103,809 

101, 010 

78.777 

103,983 

94,314 
99.693 
97,003 

92,255 

101,  708 
09,981 

61.6 
60.7 
62.8 
91  7 

852 
853 
At 

H 

L250 
1.250 

1.000 
1.062 

16.00 
16.00 

18.87 
ia56 

62.3 
60.0 
91.1 

8S4 
855 

At 

H 

1.375 
1.375 

1.062 
LOOO 

15.75 
15.75 

19.12 
19.50 

57.1 
54.1 
66.9 

856 

857 
Av 

11 

1.500 
L500 

L125 
1.125 

19.00 
19.00 

23.37 
23.12 

56.0 
60  5 
68.3 

858 
850 
800 
861 
Av 

}» 

1.025 
1.625 
1.625 
L625 

1.187 
1.187 
1.198 
1.250 

19.00 
19.00 

laoo 

18.00 

22.87 
21.87 
21.72 
21.47 

*'63.*0 
60.8 
60.8 
91.5 

662 

863 

864 

865 
866 
At 

Hi 
11 

m 
If 

L7I0 

1.750 

L830 

1.875 
L875 

L280 

L500 

1.350 

1.440 
1.410 

9.00 

9.00 

1L66 

19.50 
18.00 

9.90 

22.35 

14.08 

23.90 
21.97 

67.7 
57.2 
57.0 
55.6 

867 
868 
At 

2 

2.030 
2.040 

1.640 
1.540 

laoo 

19.00 

20.40 
22.38 

52.2 
53.5 

T  M 
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TESTS   OF  METALS. 

Tension  tesU  typon  round  ban  of  rolled  iron — Continaed. 

Iron  K  (1''  bars)  and  D  (1''  bar). 


B«r. 


MO 
870 
«71 
At. 

872 

873 
874 

Av. 

875 
876 
877 
878 
Av. 

870 
880 
881 
At. 


884 
885 

Av. 


887 
888 


II 


KB 
KR 
KR 


KT 
KT 
KT 


KR 
KR 
KR 
KB 


KT 
KT 
KT 


DR 
DR 
DR 
DR 


DT 
DT 
DT 
DT 


DtsuBDiLooa  of  t««t-pi«c4)a% 


DUmeter. 


.007 
.008 
.000 


.000 
.000 
.000 


.002 
.006 
.003 


.000 


1.02 
1.01 
1.02 
1.01 


.060 
.070 
.066 
.070 


I 


.776 
.770 
.762 


.706 
.608 


.764 
.776 
.754 
.768 


.601 
.680 

.684 


.605 
.675 
.688 
.723 


.667 
.671 
.667 
.650 


Lengtb. 


g 


8.05 
8.05 
8.05 


8.66 
8.56 
8.56 


8.07 
8.02 
8.80 
8.04 


8.55 
3.50 
&55 


4.40 
4.45 
4.42 
4.02 


8.80 
8.75 
8.65 
8.62 


At  frv^iorvi. 


60.8 
50.6 
68.0 
6t.9 

50.5 
61.0 
60.1 
•0.5 

57.8 
61.3 
67.3 
60.0 
50.1 

60.2 
50.3 
50.6 
69.4 

46.1 
45.1 
46.5 
60.8 
4tf.8 

47.5 
48.0 
47,7 
46.0 
47.0 


21.5 
21.0 
21.5 
91.2 

23.8 
20.8 
21.6 
20.0 

22.2 
23.2 
22.1 
23.7 
32.8 

23.9 
1&3 
26.5 
22.9 

28.4 
20.2 
24.3 
81.6 
26.1 

20.0 
26.6 
30.8 
31.7 
29.5 


I- 


62,444 

61,000 
62,465 
•2,269 

60,480 
61,930 
60,240 
•0,6S0 

62,100 
62,880 
61.609 
61,711 
01,949 

61,067 
62,747 
61,656 
61,828 

52,605 
52,806 
52, 710 
55,890 
68,400 

62,712 
51,623 
51,848 
63,450 
62,408 


s 
•a 


1.733 


120 


Iran*  K  and  D  were  Tepretentatirea  of  extreme  oontraatiiig  typea  of  very  refined  and  pore  hon,  tbt 
first  a  PoimBylvimiA  and  second  Massachnsetts  production — Uie  fatter  being  rivet  iron  and  the  toTXtat 
the  only  iDon  tested  which  wonld  come  np  to  the  government  standard  of  60,000  pounda  per  •quart 
inch.    Their  record  has  been  placed  under  one  heading  for  contrast. 
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i 


s 

1 
1 

•a 
.  a 

11 

! 

i  I  ^ 

•4 
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1M?^«!J 
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II 
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Twoi^fJO 


g§§i  g§gi 


§3g§    §i|S 


i-)C9COC» 


00  0  0  00 


lOOOiO 


oooeoio 


CO  lO  tool 
odc»o9 

toOOQOK. 


do  MO 


*  '♦'^'rf 


55  ^-e'^ 


III 


I 


p0iuti4  jjo  qSno^ 


'j^tautt  %ii9j^ 


CO  toco 


•^^^ 


StoO 


P!«P5  :    &IRH 


fl&waj^     ^»«^ 
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I  ^ 

%  g 
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% 


I 


1 1 
I 

9 


3 


I 
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•qoiri 


i 
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*»ni!^9«:g  <(  Y 


TnnJJuo 


*oii4i>«:g!^Y 


TTOiSpO 
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-e^ 


f 


BO  ! 


I 


I, 
li 


I 

1 


^5 
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TenHon  tests  upon  round  bars  of  rolled  iron — Continued. 
Investigation— Chancter  as  adapted  for  chain  cables.    Test-pieet»    Bars  as  rolled.    Tutinff-maehin§—A. 

IROX  O. 


XHmQiiLsiDiu  of  test-piecea. 

Stress  Id  {wmids  at^ 

3 

Biaiaeter. 

Ijsngth. 

At  fracture. 

1 

11 

TetuBla  limli. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

< 

i 

o 

H 

h 

li 

i| 

3 

p 

ft 

// 

n 

// 

II 

II 

II 

912 

1 

LOl 

0.71 

5.00 

5.75 

49.4 

16.2 

87,415 

46,000 

57,868 

116,168 

65l2 

913 

H 

LIO 

.75 

&00 

7.38 

46.5 

23.0 

32,410 

50.400 

53,035 

114,050 

6L1 

9U 

li 

L25 

.81 

&00 

9.90 

43.0 

23.7 

80,073 

61,400 

50.040 

116,265 

oai 

915 

i| 

L85 

.87 

9.00 

1L48 

4L6 

27.5 

84,940 

72,400 

50,594 

121,783 

68.0 

916 

U 

1.51 

LOO 

10.00 

12.73 

43.7 

27.8 

82,312 

91,400 

50.919 

116.373 

63.4 

917 

If 

L62 

1.12 

&00 

9.77 

47.8 

22.1 

84,012 

108,000 

52,401 

109,622 

6i9 

918 

11 

1.72 

L17 

10.00 

12.38 

4&8 

23.8 

82,271 

116,600 

50,120 

108,372 

64.3 

919 

ij 

L86 

L25 

laoo 

12.40 

45.2 

24.0 

80,842 

129,000 

47,478 

105.134 

6&0 

920 

2 

2.00 

1.40 

ILOO 

ia82 

4&9 

25.6 

81,418 

151,600 

48,249 

08,505 

69.1 

This  is  a  very  flue  quality  charcoal  bloom  iron,  entirely  too  ductile  for  chain^cable  mannfoctnre.  It 
was,  however,  thoacht  desirable  to  procure  the  record  as  cable  of  iron  of  this  character,  for  sake  of 
contrast  with  that  of  such  iron  as  N. 


JnrMfH^otion— Character  as  chain  cable,— variation  in  tensile  strength  accompanying  yariatlon  ia 
diameter,  StQ.     Te#^p^eeetf— Bars  as  rolled.    JV«(ing-tna«Mn«— A. 

IROX  P  (FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  LOTS). 

FIRST  LOT,  1875. 


Diameter  of  test-pieces. 


Diameter. 


i 


Length. 


Atfiraotore. 


1 


og 


Stress  in  pounds  i 


;:3 


TensUe  limit. 


•Si 

t 

in 


921 
922 


924 
925 


L27 
1.38 
1.46 
L52 
2.02 


.80 
.86 


6w7 
7.0 


&82 
9.07 


40.0 
80.0 


31.'5 
29.6 


85,596 
30,802 


.95 
L40 


ao 

10.0 


10.24 
12.40 


30.1 
5L0 


28.0 
24.0 


29,630 
29,959 


70,704 
78,624 
89,800 
95,904 
150,849 


55,782 
52,550 
53,345 
52,865 
49.872 


135,841 


6L4 
5&6 


135,304 
98,121 


56.0 
63.0 


TESTS   OF  METALS. 

TnuUe  tests  upon  round  bars  of  rolled  iroti— Continued. 

Iron  P  (first,  second,  and  thikd  lots)— Continaed. 

SECOND  LOT,  1878. 
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o 

Diameter  of  test-pieoes. 

Stress  in  pounds  at— 

1 
1 

o 

c 

^1 

Diameter. 

Length. 

At  fracture. 

V 

9 

Tensile  limit 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

h 

'4 

1 

g 

u 
1 

H 

.99 
.99 

.04 
.73 

II 
4.25 
4.25 

II 
4.67 

ao3 

90.2 
54.4 

.9 

ia8 

38.971 
39,489 
30,280 

41,006 
41, 615 
41,311 

37,218 
36,519 
36,808 

33,788 
37,737 
35,762 

33,057 
33,233 
88,140 

88,522 

33,238 
33,726 

83,842 
32, 420 
32,204 

82,812 

81,673 
32,083 
81,878 

43,000 
46,000 
44,500 

66.000 

57,000 

56.500 

73.000 
73.400 

55,858 
59,  755 
57,807 

56.840 
57, 739 
57.280 

56.721 
57. 031 

"io9*9ic 

69.8 

6ai 

67.0 

72.1 
71.9 
72.0 

6a  6 

64.0 
64.8 

6L2 
64.0 
62.0 

61.6 
61.8 
61.7 

60.2 

61.8 

6ao 

63.4 

61.8 
65.0 
63.4 

62.3 
63.1 
62.7 

At. 

•Sg 

u 

L12 
L12 

.82 
.81 

ftOO 
&00 

7.20 
7.06 

52.6 
52.3 
580 

50.5 
46.2 
48.8 

46.0 
4a8 
46.4 

50.5 
5a  3 
51.4 

50.0 

67.3 

sao 

55.6 

46.4 
47.8 
47.1 

4a  6 

41.2 
40.0 

20.0 
17.7 
18.0 

2a  4 

23.9 
24.6 

25.6 
23.7 
24.6 

22.2 
24.0 
28.1 

lO 

2a  7 

22.0 
28.8 

2a  6 

23.0 
24.8 

29.1 
29.3 
29.2 

124. 976 
130, 021 

S2» 

At 

sis'" 

fl90 

u 

L28 
L28 

.91 

.87 

7.00 
7.00 

a  78 
a67 

112,238 
123,465 

881     ••" 

At. 
9& 

78,200  &ft-&:« 

413 

11 

1.40 
1.40 

.95 
.97 

aoo 
aoo 

10.05 

a  90 

85,000 

85,000 

85,000 

97,400 

99,200 

08,800 

117^0 

132, 400 
127, 700 

180,050 
143,800 
146.  600 

145,200 

161, 400 
161. 200 
161,300 

55.230 
55,  230 
55,230 

58.664 
54.655 
54,lae 

55,634 

53,799 
51,869 

52,844 
51.801 
52,  809 

52,305 

50.866 
50.803 
50,884 

119. 921 
115,029 

SS    "' 

At. 
K4 
At 

1  646 

i\ 

L52 

LOS 
LIO 

laoo 

10.00 

ia22 

12.40 

106.320 
104.388 

'•    i  L52 

"Lo?!  *' 

IJ7 

If 
14 

1.64 

1.77 
L77 

L16 

L34 
L30 

8.00 

aoo 
aoo 

a  70 

1L31 

m98 

111,163 

a3,900 
96,233 

"'m.'ooo' 

96,233 

+L475 

188    •' 

AtJ 

2.790 

\l 

1.88 
1.88 

L28 
L30 

10.00 

laoo 

12.56 
12.30 

»iO    "V 

At. 

9411 

539 

2 

2.01 
2.01 

L28 
L29 

n.00 

U.00 

14.20 
14  22 

125,  310 
123,335 

842     ♦•    i 

At. 

1.471 

1       1 

THIRD  LOT  (Pa;). 


943 

U 

L26 
L26 

.92 
.95 

7.50 
7.50 

a96 
a  08 

53.8 

6a8 

55.1 

5a  0 

58.0 
58.0 

4a  7 
4a  4 

45.1 

6a2 

56.2 
56.2 

4a  8 

50.6 
50.2 

ia5 

2L0 
20.2 

22.3 
23.0 
22.6 

2a  4 
2a  4 

34,482 
83,360 
83,021 

34,617 

84,617 

33,143 
33.712 

70,500 
70,000 
70,250 

97, 800 
90,900 
07,300 

115,  000 

116,  000 
115,500 

131, 600 
132. 200 
131,000 

142, 400 
141,600 
142,000 

56,535 
56,134 
56,334 

54.606 
64,  lOJ 
54,354 

54,455 
54,  924 
54,6.H0 

54,089 
54,  .336 
54,212 

51. 860 
51,665 
51,762 

106,046 

98,758 

102,402 

94,129 

93,  262 

03,005 

116, 727 
126,  723 
121,675 

96,199 
90.637 
90,418 

104.  093 
101, 943 
103,018 

6L0 

sai 

59.5 

6a  9 

04.0 
64.0 

6a  9 

61.4 
60.1 

62.3 
62. 8 
62.5 

&u  ♦•" 

At. 

%^ 

]} 

L51 
L51 

L15 
L15 

7.50 

aoo 

a  17 

1L07 

^ 

At 

-L980 

947 

If 

1.64 

Lei 

L12 
L08 

7.00 
7.00 

a  85 
a78 

Mg    "- 

At. 
849 

25.0  33-A07 

+  .335 

» 

L70 
L76 

L32 
L32 

aoo 
aoo 

n.5o 
n.22 

2a8 

24.7 
23.7 

28.4 

27.1' 

27.7 

33,703 
34,114 
33,008 

32,046 
32, 477 
32,261 

950  '  '•' 

At. 

477 

851 

n 

L87 
L87 

L32 
L33 

laoo 
laoo 

12.84 
12.71 

SS2 

At 

62.8 

—a  450 
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TenHU  tcBts  upon  round  hars  of  rolled  iron — Continned. 

InvetHgatUm — Tests  preliminary  to  rec^t  of  chain  iron.    TMt-j^iscM— Cbain  bolts  in  natnral  state. 

"   j-maehine^A. 


Ikon  P  1^  (chain  bolts). 


i 
I 


Dimensions  of  test-pieoes. 


Diameter.        Length.   '  At  fraotore. 


Stress  in  pounds  t 


Tensile  limit. 


t 


n 


s 

II 

I 


953 
to 
062 

963 
to 
972 

973 
to 


to 
992 

993 

to 

1002 

1003 
to  ' 
1012 

1013 
to 
1022 

1023 

to 

1032 

1033 
to 
1042 


Av. 


1043 
1044 
1045 
1046 
Av... 


V  L32 

I  1.32 

\  1.32 

I  L32 

I  1.32 

\  L82 

I  1.32 

\  L32 

I  1.31 


1.00 
.98 

LOl 

LOO 
.98. 

LOl 
.97 
.99 
.97 


// 
&25 

&30 

&25 

&30 

ass 

&30 
&30 
8.36 
&66 


10.0 

9.9 

9.9 

9.8 

9.6 

9.7 

10.0 

10.1 

10.2 


L31 
L31 
L31 
LSI 


.96 
.98 
.M 
.96 


a  25 
a25 
a  25 
a  25 


10.1 
10.0 
10.1 
9.9 


57.4 
55.1 
5a8 
57.4 
5&1 

sas 

64.0 
5&3 

5L8 

56.0 

52.9 

5ao 

5L5 
53.7 
52.8 


20.0 
19.3 
19.6 

lao 

19.4 
1&5 
20.1 
20.4 

19.1 

19.1 

2L9 
21.7 
22.3 
19.6 
21.4 


36,  111 
34,781 
36.646 
80, 053 
83»$98 


72,740 
73,560 
74,190 
72.640 
74,120 
76,560 
76,540 
75,890 

75,240 

74,490 

72,400 
72,800 
73, 200 
73, 000 
72»850 


58,172 
53,772 
54,232 
63,100 
64,181 
65,234 
55,950 
65,475 

55,816 

64,548 

52,008 
64. 014' 
54,310 
54,162 
53,848 


92,615 
97.534 
92,598 
92,487 
96,263 
94,809 

103,572 
97,303 

101,813 


100,027 
96,513 
105. 475 
100,886 


66.0 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Of  the  above  teste  ninety  were  made  by  the  board  of  ofiBcers  appointed  by  the  Equipment  Bureau  to 
inspect  chain-iron  delivered  as  samples  and  under  contract,  and  the  reconl  has,  by  permission  of  the 
Chief  of  that  bureau,  been  incorporated  in  this  report. 

No  tests  having  been  made  for  elastic  limits  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  obtained  permission  to 
make  the  tests  1043  to  1046,  inclusive ;  also  to  make  nml  test  from  the  iron  a  s^t  of  chain  links  whose 
record  is  given  on  page  188,  no  tests  in  this  form  appearing  upon  the  reoords  of  the  navv-yard. 
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Tmuion  ieaU  i^pon  round  hon  ofroUediron-^Contmuod. 
IiiMie^9atiai»—Ezamixi«tion  of  chAiniroo  delivered.    IVft-jyiM«»— Ban  m  rolled.     Ttttinff-maehiru—A^ 

IbonM. 


• 

Bk. 

Diameter. 

Length. 

Atfbictizro. 

Tensile  limit 

1- 

1 

B 

s 
a 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

< 

1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1i 

1^ 
Jit 

i4ai 

tt 

L90 
1-88 
ISO 

1.W 
1.06 
1.90 

£01 
2.01 

a.oi 

2.10 
2.10 
2.10 

2.15 
2.15 
2.1ft 

2.22 
2.22 
2.22 

2.36 
2.26 
2.26 

tt 

L45 

1.47 

1.4M 

1.52 
1.50 
1.51 

1.56 

1  55 

1.550 

1.60 
L69 
1.590 

1.68 
L65 
1.605 

1.67 
1.71 
1.69 

1.78 
L73 
17.S 

It 
10.5 
10.6 

ti 
12.69 
12.87 

58.2 
61.1 
59.0 

60  1 
58.5 
69.3 

60.2 
50.5 
69.8 

5ao 

57.3 
67.0 

61.0 
5S.8 
59.9 

56.6 
59.3 
67.9 

58.6 
57.5 
58.0 

20.9 
17.8 
19.S 

19.0 
20.6 
19.8 

21.3 
23.0 
22.1 

22,0 
21.2 
21.6 

22.2 
21.8 
22.0 

22.6 
24.0 
28.S 

25.0 
22.8 
23.9 

143,200 

130.400 

141,300 

156,000 

ir>4.  GOO 

155,300 

isn.  000 

167, 000 
161,800 

178.600 
171. 200 
174,900 

184.  COO 
180,  000 
185,800 

200.000 

200.000 

200,000 

20.^800 
210,  400 
208,100 

50.  .111 
51).  216 

60,^63 

61,707 

51.  242 
61,474 

49, 164 

52.  820 
60,992 

61.  r>59 
40.  422 

mo 

At 

189,002 

"2,298 

1411 

y.5 

2. 

11.6 
11.6 

18.60 
13.87 

1412 
At 

i5i,848' 

**"8,45i 

141D 

12.0 
12.0 

14.56 
14.75 

1414 
At 

" 

i60;207 

'"l,48T 

1415 

9!JL 

13,0 
13.0 

15.87 
16.75 

141«:     '^'    1 

At 

60,499 

50.841 
51,  22.-. 

6],o;t3 

51,666 
51,  GWi 
61,660 

61,296 
51,  530 
61,418 

168,818 

6,587 

1417 

?} 

13.5 
13.6 

16.50 
16.45 

141B 
At 

186,'952 

"4V848 

1419 
1410 

2A 

13.5 
13.5 

16.56 
16.75 

At 1 

198,747 

6,258 

M*l 

2i 

14.5 
14.5 

18.12 
17.81 

14*> 

At 

204,418 

8,682 

Xo  chain  links  of  the  abore  bars  (Tfhich  were  parchased  for  the  manufacture  of  end  links,  to  attich 
tothackies  in  chains  of  less  diameter,  and  for  shackles.)  were  tested.  AltbouKh  the  fault  of  beinj? 
roOed  too  full  was  a  good  one,  as  far  as  strength  depended  upon  it,  the  errors  in  tlie  sizea  vrorotoo  pre.it 
to  permit  the  record  to  remain  uncorrected,  in  contrast  with  that  of  bars  of  other  irons  rolled  true. 
Hw  record  is  an  abstract  from  the  books  of  the  navy-yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SECTION    II. 


FORM  AND  PROPORTIONS  OF  TEST-PIECES. 

A  PAPER  SHOWING  BY  EXPERIMENT,  THE  CORRECT  FORM  AND  PROPORTIONS  OF  TEST- 
PIECES  TO  BE  USED  IN  ORDER  TO  PROCURE  CORRECTLY  THE  TENACITY,  ELASTIC 
UMTT,  ETC.,  OF  VARIOUS  METALS— A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  BARS  IN 
THEIR  NORMAL  CONDITION  WITH  THE  SAME  AFTER  REDUCION  BY  TURNING  AWAY 
THE  SURFACE — COMPARING  THE  RESULTS  BY  THE  TWO  TEST  ING-MACHINES. 

In  obtaiDlng  the  results  introduced  in  the  tables  of  records  of  bars 
tested  by  tension,  we  have  used  the  two  testing-machines  A  and  B. 

By  the  first  we  have  tested  all  of  the  bars  of  diameter  greater  than 
one  inch,  and  by  the  latter,  bars  in  their  normal  condition  of  less  than 
one  inch  diameter,  and  cylinders  turned  from  the  larger  bars. 
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Our  tests  made  npon  these  cylindeirs  gave  results  of  tensile  strength, 
and  elastic  limit,  which  were  so  much  lower  than  the  manufacturers  of 
the  various  irons  considered  their  products  equal  to,  that  some  dissatis- 
faction and  doubt  as  to  their  correctness  were  expressed. 

Upon  examination,  we  found  that  in  nearly  all  cases  where  our  results 
were  supposed  to  be  erroneous,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  coincidence  with 
results,  obtained  in  some  cases  by  the  experiments  of  private  testers  of 
iron,  and  in  others  by  tests  made  in  government  navy-yards,  by  persons 
presumed  to  be  competent,  the  tests  whose  results  cast  doubts  upon 
ours  had  been  made  upon  test-piece;s  turned  from  the  bars  to  a  reduced 
diameter,  which  at  one  point  was  reduced  by  a  groove  to  a  much  less 
one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  page  96. 

The  errors  which  arise  through  the  use  of  this  erroneously  shaped  and 
proportioned  test-piece,  have  been  frequently  pointed  out,  first  by  Kir- 
kaldy  and  subsequently  by  C.  B.  Eichards,  member  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  even  as  yet  the  errors 
which  thus  arise  are  lully  recognized.  As  a  case  in  point,  the  following 
comparisons  of  the  strength  of  various-sized  bars  of  iron  F,  as  found 
by  our  tests,  and  as  furnished  to  the  manufacturers,  by  so-called  testers, 
Tnll  fully  illustrate. 

This  iron  is  always  of  so  uniform  a  strength  and  quality  that  the  test 
of  one  bar  furnishes  most  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  probable  strength 
of  another. 


Strength  per  square  inch  of  iron  F,  oi 

found  hy,  and  aa  furnished  to  the  oommitfee. 

i 

strength  found. 

Strength  furnished. 

ll 

1 

From— 

To— 

Averafre. 

From— 

To- 

Average. 

Jn. 
2 

1 

3 
8 

Pounds. 
46.164 
47,568 

Pounds. 
46.702 
47, 871 

Pounds. 
46,446 
47,764 

6 

4 
8 
18 
15 
15 
12 

Pounds. 
58,434 
64,759 
60,773 
68,111 
67, 473 
60,440 
57,999 

Pounds. 
65,357 
60,757 
64,099 
71.025 
64,823 
67,471 
66,907 

Pounds. 
62,640 
67.236 
69, 048 
63,686 
63.300 
63,850 
63.230 

Pounds. 
16,094 
9,472 

8 

49,155 

49,465 

48,623 

13,963 

9 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

46,802 
48, 370 
48,7y2 
49, 144 
49,342 
48,819 

49,700 
61,300 
60.342 
61,300 
51,840 
60,000 

48,182 
49, 048 
50,325 
51,221 
61,423 
52,396 

15^218 

1 

1 

12 

63,116 

75,545 

65,083 

1 

1* 

66,312 

68,255 

67,062 

With  the  tabulated  statement  furnished,  the  average  tensile  strength 
of  all  sizes  combined  was  given  as  63,207  pounds,  and  the  results  fi^m 
the  sizes  1|''  and  1^"  had  been  consolidated  j  also  those  from  1^'' 
and  If'^ 

With  experimenters,  developing  by  accident  such  a  uniformity  in  the 
average  tensile  strength  of  the  various  sizes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  no  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  variation  in  strength  accom- 
panying variations  in  diameter^  which  is  plainly  indicated  in  our  more 
correctly  made  experiments.  ^ 

The  broken  test  pieces  by  which  the  results  were  procured  were  shown 
to  us,  and  they  were  of  the  groove  form. 

We  determined  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  effect  upon  phe  results 
which  were  due  to  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  te8^pleces.  The 
stock  of  contract  chain  iron  on  hand,  all  of  which  had  been  considered 
to  be  of  a  tensile  strength  of  at  least  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch  (the 
standard  at  that  time,  as  it  is,  or  was,  also  of  the  British  navy  J,  furnished 
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material  for  experiment  and  a  number  of  comparative  tests  were  made 
by  means  of  grooved  test-pieces,  and  short  cylinders,  with  results  as 
follows: 

COMPARISON    OP    RESULTS    OBTAINED    FROM    CHAIN    IRON    ON    HAND,   BY  MEANS    OP 
GROOVED  TEST-PIECES  AND  SHORT,   TURNED  CYUNDEKS. 

Experiments  No§.  lto5S. 


Biineiifliona  of  te8t> 
piece. 


i 

< 


4 


No.oftMtoJ 

I 


Tensile  strength 
per  square  inch. 


Grooves  exceed 
cylinders  by — 


I 


Appesraaoe  of  ftMt- 
ure. 


&.    Square  ineh. 

1      OD<Mia*rter. 

1^:;*' 


do. 

...do. 

...  do  . 

....do. 

.do. 


1|  ..do 

lA  ...do 

lA  ..  do 

\i  On< 

r 

1}  ;....< 


4     One-half.... 

JAi—do 

1|  I...  do 

...do 


I 


In. 

1.20 
1.20 
L20 
1.20 
1.20 
L20 
L20 
L20 
L20 
L20 
1.25 
L25 
L25 
L25 
1.25 
L25 


Pound9. 

57,700 
56,600 
52,600 
48,000 
58,000 
62,400 
54.200 
58,400 
46,  POO 
55.450 
54,300 
58.400 
51,500 
50,900 
44,000 
48,200 


Powndi. 

71,  530 
70,600 
66.850 
59,000 
67,400 
62, 800 
67, 200 
67,200 
54,  500 
65,400 
66,000 
69,700 
64,000 
62, 400 
58,500 
66.000 


13,830 

14,000 
13, 100 
11.  000 

8,  500 
10, 400 
13,000 

'    8,HoO 
7,  GOO 

9,  {i:i{^ 

11,700 
11, 300 
13.400 
11.  500 
9,500 
8,700 


23,5 
24.5  I 
24.0  I 
2.'i.0  I 
14.6 
20.0  I 
24.0 
15.0 
IC.  0 
18.  0 
21.0 
10.0 
26.0 
22.0 
10.0 
18.0 


Fine  steely. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Coamo  grannloos. 
Fibrous. 

Do. 
Coorse  fiber. 
Coarse  };rauuloas. 
Gray  fiber. 

Do. 

Do. 
Coarse  jn^mulous. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


These  results  made  it  evident  that  the  government  hjul  Tiot  received 
iron  of  such  great  tensile  strength  as  was  supposed,  and  this  was  miide 
more  certain  by  the  results  procured  subsequently  by  comparative  tests 
ttpon  several  of  the  irons  which  make  up  our  re(;ords.  These  are  here 
given.    One  groove-test  was  made  upon  each  size. 


Experiments  Kos.  59  to  94. 


Iron. 


Dimensions  of 
test-piece. 


I 


Ultimate  stren^rth 
per  square  inch. 


Grooves  exceed 
cylinders  by — 


Bemarks. 


In, 

.864 
.864 
.664 
.564 
.564 
.800 
.800 
.800 
.640 
.800 
.564 
.800 
.504 
.ff70 


Jn, 

L25 
1.20 
1.30 
L20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
L30 
1.40 
L20 
L30 
1.35 
L87 
L35 


.800 
.664 


L30 
L30 


Pounds. 
54.800 
57,700 
58,900 
58,300 
59, 100 
67,000 
65,650 
57,300 
02,200 
61,900 
60,520 
75,  250 
74,400 
94,400 


80,000 
59, 520 
61,060 


Poundt. 
47, 885 
48,600 
58,000 
52,000 
45,800 
61.900 
53,600 
f  0,350 
50,300 
50,130 
50,400 
58,390 
59,290 
75,233 
74,600 
66,500 
50,080 
60,000 


6,915 
9,100 
2,900 
6,800 
18.  300 
15. 100 
12,  050 
6,  050 
11,900 
11,  770 
10, 120 
16,  860 

15,  no 

19, 167 


13,500 

9,440 

11,060 


14.5 
10.8 
5.0 
12.1 
20.0 
29.0 
22.5 
14.0 
24.0 
23.5 
20.0 
29.0 
25.0 
25.0 
26  5 
20.0 
18.0 
21  0 


Strong  and  tonj^h. 
Hard  and  coarse. 

Do. 

Do. 
strong  and  tongh. 
Strong;  good  stock. 
Not  enough  work. 
Irregular. 

Do. 
Soft  and  dactUe. 

Do. 
Steel. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tough  and  strong. 

Do. 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  difference  between  the  results  obtained 
by  the  two  methods,  is  greater  in  pore  refined  iron  than  it  is  in  coarse 
material.  A  single  experiment  made  with  a  test-piece  of  each  form, 
upon  cast  iron,  confirmed  this  view;  the  diiference  of  results  was  less 
than  1  per  cent.,  and  the  cylinder  proved  that  much  the  stronger. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  us  to  decide  upon  the  correct  form  and  proportions  necessary 
in  the  test-piece,  to  insure  correct  results.  The  first  of  this  series  was 
made  upon  eighteen  test-pieces  turned  from  a  2*'  bar  of  a  remarkably 
pure  refined  and  uniform  iron  (K). 

Ko.  1  of  this  series  was  10^'  long,  and  the  length  decreased  upon  each, 
successive  number  until  at  18  the  groove  form  was  reached.  The  diame- 
ters were  nearly  constant,  except  in  two  cases,  where  seams  encountered 
made  it  necessary  to  turn  away  more  iron.  The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

JSxperimenU  Xo9,  95  to  113. 


f^ 

1^ 

stress  when 

■si 

ll 

Length. 

1^ 

Diameter. 

piece  began  to 

StKtCh. 

Breakisg-stress. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•s^ 

u 

8^ 

ll 

II 

Semarkfl. 

s 

A 

1 

s 

1 

o* 

1? 

O* 

1? 

i 

IneheM. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

Poundi 

PountU 

1 
Poundi  Poundi 

1 

10 

12.31 

23.1 

.977 

.768 

3a2  1  22.250 

29, 678     41, 150  ,  54,  888 

M.0 

SUghtaeam. 

2 

9i 

11.81 

24.3 

.977 

.780 

36.5 

21,000 

28,011 

41,450 

65,288 

61.0 

8 

9 

10.04 

21.6 

.977 

.811 

31.1 

22,000 

29,345 

41.500 

56,355 

53.0 

4 

8^ 

10.37 

22.0 

.977 

.810 

31.2 

22,000 

29,345 

41,  700 

65,622 

62.7 

5 

7* 

9.875 

25.0 

.977 

.757 

39.9 

23,150 

30.840 

41,150 

64.890 

66.2 

Do. 

6 

7 

8.81 

25.8 

.977 

.765 

3&6 

22,800 

30,412 

41,600 

65,468 

64.8 

7 

6* 

7.94 

22.1 

.975 

.755 

40.0 

21,325 

28,662 

38,675 

51,800 

55.1 

Badaeam. 

8 

6 

7.34 

22.8 

.978 

.790 

34.7 

23.000 

30,600 

41.630 

65,418 

55.2 

0 

<^ 

6.90 

25.4 

.976 

.700 

39.3 

22,050 

29,475 

41,400 

55,333 

53.3 

10 

6^ 

6.06 

21.2 

.977 

.804 

32.2 

21,950 

20.278 

41,300 

65,887 

62.4 

SUghtaeam. 

11 

4 

5.03 

25.7 

.976 

.772 

37.4 

22,225 

29,705 

41,550 

65,632 

63.6 

12 

-        8| 

4.44 

267 

.980 

.780 

36.6 

24,000 

31.817 

41, 850 

6.\482 

57.3 

13 

8 

8.80 

27.0 

.970 

.762 

3a3 

23,000 

31,123 

41, 425 

56,190 

65.4 

14 

2 

2.54 

27  0 

,472 

.377 

36.2 

5,850 

33,428 

9,875 

56.428 

59.0 

Seamy. 

15 

li 

1.90 

26.0 

.540 

.440 

34.0 

9,675 

42,249  ,  13,075 

67,096 

77.0 

Do. 

16 

1 

1.87 

37.0 

.975 

.790 

34.3 

25,600 

34.288 

44,000 

68,938 

58.2 

17 

i 

.65 

30.0 

.438 

.348 

37.0 

8.675 

57,665 

8,950 

69,388 

97.0 

Do. 

18 

Groove 

.976 

.870 

20.6 

34,000 

45,442 

53,350 

71,300 

63.7 

l^os.  13  and  18  of  the  preceding  table  are  reproduced  in  the  following 
illustration — 

Fig.  1  bemg  'So.  18  of  the  table,  and  Fig.  2,  'No.  13. 

In  Fig.  1,  the  length,  a  6,  was  3'^;  diameter,  e  c,  .976''. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  length,  a  6,  was  S"',  diameter,  c  c,  .OTC. 

The  pieces  were  nearly  the  same  in  dimensions,  yet  the  stress  at  which 
No.  13  broke,  reduced  to  the  square  inch,  was  over  15,000  pounds  less 
than  that  required  to  break  No.  18.  This  difference  would  be  very  great 
in  estimating  the  entire  strength  of  the  bar  from  the  results  of  the  two 
pieces.  Were  those  from  No.  18  correct,  the  bar  would  be  equal  to  a 
strain  of  one  hundred  tons,  while  No.  13  shows  that  less  than  seventy-nine 
tons  would  tear  it  asunder. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  tabulation  of  other  results,  obtained 
by  other  comparative  tests,  it  will  be  In  order  to  examine  the  two 
drawings,  and  see  if  the  reason  for  these  differing  results  is  not  evident, 
and  if  it  cannot  be  plainly  shown  that  the  cylindrical  form  is  correct, 
while  that  of  the  groove  is  not  so. 
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Incorrect  form. 


CORBRCT  PORM. 


V 


7 


Fig.  1.— Ko.  la 


Fig.  2.— No.  13. 


[Photographed  from  iron  E.     Kos.  18  and  13  of  preceding  table.] 
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Beginning  with  Fig.  1,  if  the  stress  at  which  this  specimen  was  broken, 
were  assumed  to  be  an  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  a  piece  of  the 
iron,  whose  diameter  and  area  were  such  as  the  measurements  give,  viz, 
diameter,  .976  of  an  inch,  with  corresponding  area  at  the  least  section, 
there  exists  no  reason  why  a  prolongation  of  this  section  to  a  short  cylin- 
der should  tend  to  lower  its  strength. 

This  prolongation  could  be  produced  by  simply  turning  away  the 
shoulders  as  c  and  6  «  o,  leaving  thus  a  cylinder,  as  shown  by  the  heavy 
dotted  line  a  b ;  and  if  the  narrow  section  received  no  support  from  the 
shoulders,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  piece  represented  by  Pig.  1  should 
possess  more  strength  at  this  narrow  area  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
whose  dimensions  are  nearly  the  same,  less  the  shoulders;  yet  practically 
the  first  withstood  a  stress  over  14,000  pounds  greater  than  the  other. 
An  inspection  of  the  drawings  shows  the  cause.  The  stress  which  pro- 
duces rupture,  tends  to  draw  the  fibers  of  the  iron  adjacent  to  the  point 
of  rupture,  together  laterally,  until  just  before  rupture  takes  place,  the 
piece  consists  of  two  truncated  cones,  joined  at  their  narrowest  sections 
or  apices.  This  convergence  takes  place  with  all  metals,  but  is  barely 
perceptible  with  those  whose  texture  resembles  that  of  cast  iron,  is 
characterized  by  a  long,  gradual  taper,  extending  to  some  distance  from 
the  point  of  rupture  in  soft,  ductile  irons,  and  is  abrupt  and  at  times 
excessive,  in  material  of  the  nature  of  low  steel. 

When  the  grooved  form  of  test-piece  is  used,  the  tendency  of  that 
portion  of  the  metal  adjacent  to  the  least  area  to  converge  is  checked  by 
the  immediately  increasing  areas,  and  thus  the  stress  at  which  this  area 
yields,  is  equal  in  its  own  strength  plus,  a  portion  of  that  which  the  cylin- 
der, at  its  largest  area,  possesses. 

The  light  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2  (which  have  also  been  reproduced  in 
Fig.  1)  represent  the  appearance  of  Ko.  13  of  the  table  after  rupture; 
and  a  close  examination  reveals  that  even  with  this  piece,  the  length  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  permit  an  interruption  to  the  process  of  contrac- 
tion and  convergence  of  the  fibers,  there  being  at  the  point  where  the 
tapering  line  is  received  by  the  clamping  head  of  the  specimen,  evidence 
that  had  the  cylinder  been  longer,  the  point  where  the  lines  of  taper 
would  havemerged  into  the  original  parallel  lines  would  have  been  some 
distance  beyond  the  junction  of  the  head  and  the  cylinder,  the  head  thus, 
to  a  certain  extent,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  sides  of  the 
groove  in  Fig.  1,  and  thus  increasing  slightly  the  powers  of  resistance. 

By  the  table  we  see  that  this  piece  (Xo.  13)  did  give  higher  results 
than  those  which  were  longer ;  the  average  tensile  strength  developed  by 
STos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  10, 11,  and  12,  being  55,488  pounds  per  square  inch, 
while  No.  13  gives  56,190  pounds,  an  excess  of  751  pounds,  thus  suggest- 
ing that  the  length  of  this  piece,  viz,  three  incJieSy  was  not  sufBcient  to 
insure  correct  results. 

Ko.  12  gives  a  result  much  closer  to  the  averages,  as  do  ITos.  11  and  10. 

Assuming  that  the  proper  length  should  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  diameter,  we  find  No.  13,  which  is  less  than  four  diameters  in  length, 
is  not  long  enough;  No.  12, of  about  four  diameters, gives  correct  results. 

It  was  considered  that  the  data  obtained  by  this  experiment  would 
possess  more  value,  if  we  were  sure  that  the  diiferences  in  results,  were 
in  all  cases  due  to  differences  in  length,  and  not  in  any,  to  possible  dif- 
ferences in  the  characteristics  of  the  iron,  at  the  points  where  the  test- 
pieces  were  cut  from  the  bars. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  test  the  same  piece  by  both  methods 
and  thus  obtain  certainty ;  but  it  wag  possible  to  eliminate,  to  a  great 
extent,  errors  which  might  arise  fix)m  this  cause,  by  the  preparation  of  a 
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8et  of  test-pieces  varying  in  length,  but  from  between  each  pair  of  which 
others  should  be  cut  which  should  be  of  uniform  dimensions. 

From  a  bar  m  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  the  same  iron,  another  set 
of  test-pieces  was  therefore  prepared  in  this  manner,  nine  of  nearly  nni- 
foim  proportions,  being  alternated  with  nine  others,  of  which  the  length 
snccessively  decreased.  The  pieces  were  cut  fi^m  the  bars  as  numbered, 
'So,  2  having  been  adjacent  to  ISo.  1,  &c. 

In  a  few  cases  seams  were  encountered,  which  forced  us  to  reduce  the 
diameter  below  that  of  pieces  in  which  none  occurred. 
7  T  M 
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The  first  six  of  the  test-pieces  were  carefully  tested  for  the  elastic 
limit,  with  the  following  results : 

No.  1.  No  perceptible  change  at  26,695  ponnds  per  square  inch;  at 
26.795  pounds  elongated  .005'',  and  reduced  .004''. 

No.  2.  No  change  at  27,994  pounds;  at  28,194  pounds  elongated  .030", 
and  reduced  .002". 

No.  3.  At  28,062  pounds  elongated  .002",  and  reduced  .003". 

No.  4.  At  28,276  pounds  elongated  .032",  and  reduced  .002". 

No.  6.  At  27.268  pounds  elongated  .003",  and  reduced  .001". 

No.  6.  At  27'820  pounds  elongated .  015",  and  reduced  .003". 

The  stress  which  produced  the  first  perceptible  stretch  with  the  above 
pieces  was  upon  an  average  of  27,539  i)ounds,  while  the  average  of  the 
elastic  limit,  by  careful  test,  was  26,058  pounds,  thus  diftering  but  1,481 
pounds. 

Analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  the  bar  throughout  its  length  was 
of  very  uniform  strength ;  the  extreme  dLfference  between  any  two  of 
the  pieces  of  uniform  length  being  bat  758  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
the  average  of  the  nine  (52,395  pounds)  being  very  close  to  each  indi- 
vidual result 

No  marked  diflference,  due  evidently  to  the  proportions  of  the  test- 
piece  alone,  is  observable  with  the  pieces  which  varied  in  length,  until 
No.  17,  which  was  but  one-half  iuch  long,  was  reached.  At  this  point 
the  diiference  between  it  and  the  uniform  pieces  on  each  side  of  it  is 
about  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Thus  we  obtained  but  little  additional  information  as  to  the  tensile 
strength,  but  in  the  matter  of  elastic  limit  we  gain  points  of  interest. 
We  £id  that  in  the  two  ends  of  the  bar  there  was  in  this  respect  con- 
siderable difference.  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  8, 10,  and  12,  all  pieces  of  uniform 
length,  gave  an  elastic  limit  of  28,485  pounds  per  square  inch,  none 
varying  greatly,  such  variations  as  existed  indicating  that  the  end  from 
which  No.  1  was  cut  had  a  lower  limit  than  the  other,  No.  2  developing 
28,000  pounds,  and  No.  12,  28,800,  the  increase,  however,  on  the  inter- 
mediate numbers  being  irregular.  Nos.  14, 16,  and  18,  however,  ranged 
from  31,800  to  33,580,  averaging  32,353  pounds. 

The  first  six  pieces  which  varied  in  length,  viz,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  and 
U,  gave  an  elastic  limit  of  27,980  pounds,  differing  thus  but  a  little  jfrom 
that  developed  by  the  uniform  pieces. 

At  No.  13,  as  at  14,  a  rise  in  the  elastic  limit  was  noticeable,  but  in 
only  one  case  (No.  17)  was  the  variation  suflftcient  to  indicate  that  the 
shortness  of  the  specimen  had  an  influence.  The  ratios  between  the 
elastic  limit  and  the  ultimate  strength  increased  both  with  the  uniform 
test-pieces  and  those  varying  in  length,  and  thus  the  results  indicate 
that  at  that  portion  of  the  bar  there  was  a  slight  change  in  its  character. 

It  was  considered  that  it  was  possible  that  the  bar  having  been  rolled 
in  midwinter,  in  a  cold  climate,  the  difference  of  the  temperature  which 
probably  existed  between  that  at  the  end  of  the  bar  farthest  from  the 
rolls  and  the  one  nearest  to  them,  and  in  which  the  two  ends  were  cooled 
at  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  might  have  affected  an  iron  so  fine  in  its 
lature.  Subsequent  experiments,  however,  on  iron  which  it  was  known 
lad  been  so  exposed  failed  to  detect  any  marked  difterence  bet  ween  the 
wo  ends  of  the  bars  that  could  be  surely  attributed  to  this  cause. 

This  exx)eriment  was  as  follows :  At  the  time  of  rolling  the  bars  of  iron 
•',  second  lot,  the  temperature  in  the  open  air  was  below  30^;  the  bars 
'^ere  rolled  about  40  feet  long;  the  ends  which  passed  first  into  the  rolls 

ere,  while  the  bars  were  cooling,  about  3  feet  from  a  raised  door,  and  the 

jmi)erature  of  this  point  was  about  31°;  the  inner  ends  of  the  bar  were 
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cooled  in  a  temperature  of  60^  or  65^.  It  was  thought  possible  that  the 
difference  in  temperature  in  which  the  two  ends  cooled  might  produce 
some  effect,  hence  a  piece  from  each  end  of  each  bar  was  tested,  three 
tests  upon  each  piece.  The  record  is  given  in  detail  in  the  record  of 
bars ;  here  it  is  but  necessary  to  give  the  results,  which  so  far  as  this 
question  is  concerned  decided  nothing  positively. 

Elastic  limit  and  tensile  strength  of  ths  two  ends  of  bars  of  iron  F  cooled  in  temperatures  of 
30°  to  65°  Fahrenheit,  respectively. 


Elastic  limit  per 
Mjtiare  Inch. 


Exoeaa. 


Tensile  strength  per 
eqnare  inch. 


ExoeM. 


Bfedaoed 


Elongation. 


^ 


I 


I 


S 

I 


i 


In. 

1 

il 

H 


Lbs. 

41.833 
32, 978 
37,069 
35,951 
85,0GC 
36,754 
35.060 


81,184 


Lbs. 
80. 033 
32. 224 
31,860 
38, 559 
33, 552 
31,  914 
34. 741 


Lbs. 

5,300 

754 

5,209 


Lbs. 


1,514 

4,840 

310 


2,608 


33,161 


1,977 


Lbs. 
51, 232 
50.456 
49,848 
49, 7(32 
49, 342 

49,  eu 

40,  339 
48.550 
48,459 


Lbs. 
51, 259 
50. 178 
50.328 
49,126 
49,915 
49,  740 
49.628 
48.958 
47. 048 


Lbs. 


278 


Lbs.  Pr.et. 
4.0 
1.7 


397 
'482' 


1.4U 


573 
96 


408 


Pr.ct. 


0.5 
4.6 


0.7 


0.7 
"i.6" 


Pr.et. 
LO 


3.1 


Pr.et. 


5.2 
0.5 


1.6 
0.4 


2.3 


0.5 


If  the  results  obtained  indicate  more  than  accidental  variations,  it  is 
that  the  limit  of  elasticity  was  higher  in  the  end  slowly  cooled,  and  that 
the  tensile  strength  was  somewhat  lower. 

The  reduced  area  and  per  cent,  of  elongation  are  compared  at  the  ten- 
sile limit,  the  pieces  having  been  finally  broken  by  different  methods. 

So  far  as  their  evidence  can  be  considered  valuable,  it  indicates  tiiat 
the  end  which  was  slowlj^  cooled  was  generally  more  ductile  than  the  end 
which  cooled  rapidly. 

If  on  future  experiments  results  are  found  which  confirm  those  ob- 
tained by  this  set,  they  will  have  a  new  value^  as  it  is,  they  are  not  to 
be  perfectly  depended  upon  as  deciding  anything. 

The  experiments  up  to  this  point  having  established  to  our  satisfac- 
tion that  in  order  to  procure  correct  results  it  was  requisite  that  a  test- 
jriece  should  be  not  less  than  four  times  its  diameter  in  length,  the 
question  now  arose  whether  variations  in  this  basis,  the  diameter,  would 
produce  important  differences  in  results.  To  solve  this,  two  sets  of  test- 
pieces  were  prepared  from  a  bar  of  ly  iron  K,  in  this  manner : 

One  set  consisted  of  seven  pieces,  the  first  one  of  which  was  4''  in 
length  and  1"  in  diameter;  each  successive  piexje  was  reduced  to  a  diam- 
eter less  than  that  of  its  predecessor  by  .1",  and  the  length  cut  equal 
to  four  times  the  diameter,  Ko.  7  thus  being  of  A"  diameter  and  nearly 
1".G  in  length. 

The  other  set  consisted  also  of  seven  pieces,  of  which  ^o.  1  was  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  Ko.  1  of  the  first  set;  the  remainder  of  the  pieces 
were  made  successively  decreasing  in  diameter  as  in  the  first  case,  but 
the  length  remained  the  same  throughout,  viz,  4",  except  in  case  of  No. 
7,  which  was,  through  accident,  a  trifie  shorter.  The  two  sets  were  cut 
from  the  bar  in  the  following  order:  No.  1  of  first  set,  No.  1  of  second. 
No.  2  of  first.  No.  2  of  second,  &c. ;  thus  the  same  number  in  both  tables 
indicates  adjacent  portions  of  the  bar. 
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The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

JExperimmta  No.  133  to  147. 
Material,  Iron  K  ;  Diameter  of  Bar,  1}". 

FIRST  SET. 

[Test  of  seven  pieces,  saccessively  deoreasing  in  length  and  diameter,  each  piece  being  (Approximately) 

fonr  diameters  long.) 


Number. 


Lenicth  in 
inches. 


Diameter  in 
inches. 


Stress,  when  piece 
begaikto  stretch. 


Ultimate 


I 
I 


.9 

I 


3.96 
8.54 
3.20 
2.77 
2.88 
1.95 
L56 


5.07 
4.54 
4.15 
3.54 
8.04 
2.52 
1.92 


27.4 
2&0 
80.0 
2&0 
27.8 
30.0 
23.0 


1.004 
.000 
.800 
.710 
.601 
.501 
.400 


.770 
.604 
.625 
.554 
.470 
.388 
.301 


41.2 
40.5 

sao 

30.1 
88.8 
40.0 
43.0 


PtMMda. 

21,850 
19,000 
15, 152 
12, 000 
9.250 
7,225 
•tJ|575 


Pounds, 

27,078 
29,869 
80.143 
30, 310 
82,616 
36,656 
*52,348 


Pounds, 
42, 475 
85,000 
27.350 
22,225 
15, 725 
11,000 
7,475 


PsUIKfA 

53,088 
65,023 
54,80a 
GH,138 
55,448 
55,800 
60,514 


61.  5 
64.3 
55.4 
54L0 

66!7 
88.0 


*  Probably  an  euor. 

SECOND  SET. 
(2)  [Test-pieces  constant  in  length  (4'').  diameter  diminishing  by  ^",  test-pieces  from  same  bar.l 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


8.06 
3.98 
3.98 
3.98 
3.97 
3.05 
3.65 


5.17 
6.06 
5.05 
4.07 
5.00 
5.00 
4.47 


30  0 
27.1 
27.0 
25.0 
20.0 
20.6 
22.6 


1.004 
.001 
.800 
.705 
.601 
.500 
.403 


.760 
.707 
.600 
.544 
.438 
.381 
.293 


42.7 
38.6 
43.7 
40.5 
41.9 
42.0 
4&4 


22.099 
20, 250 
14, 532 
11,650 
9,600 
6,100 
4,400 


29,051 
31,765 
28,04P 
20.849 
33,  SM 
3t,  076 
84,509 


42,825 
3.>,  000 
27,175 
21.225 
15, 625 
10, 7l'5 
6,776 


63.461 
64,902 
64,067 
M.381 
65, 096 
64,636 
63,137 


64.4 
68.0 
63.5 
66.0 
61.4 
96.8 
65.0 


A  8i>eciinen  from  the  same  bar  was  adso  carefully  tested  for  the  elastic 
limit,  which  was  found  to  be  at  28,664  pounds  per  square  inch,  at  which 
stress  it  had  permanently  elongated  fiom  3''.649  to  3''.576,  and  had  re- 
duced in  diameter  from  .977''  to  .676",  the  elongation  before  the  relax- 
ation of  the  stress  being  .003"  and  the  reduction  of  diameter  .002" 
greater. 

Analysis  of  the  results  in  the  first  set  shows  that  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  test-piece  decreased,  there  was  a  constant  increase  in  the  elastic 
limit  and  an  irregular  increase  of  the  tensile  strength,  which  must  have 
been  due  either  to  the  decreasing  length,  decreasing  diameter,  or  to 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  material. 

The  second  set  of  test-pieces,  through  some  inexplicable  cause,  proved 
very  irregular,  in  comparison  with  the  others  cut  from  the  same  bar,  so 
much  so  that  their  record  is  of  no  great  value,  in  an  investigation  where 
80  much  deduction  depends  upon  veiy  slight  facts.  The  largest  and 
smallest  pieces  were  more  alike  in  their  tensile  strength  than  were  any 
>f  the  intermediate  sizes. 

The  elastic  limit  rose  irregularly  as  the  diameter  decreased,  showing 
k  gain  of  about  5,000  pounds  between  the  extremes. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  search  further  and  see  if  this  would  always 
>rove  the  case.  Four  other  test-pieces  were  prepared  from  a  2"  bar  of 
ron  P,  two  of  which  were  made  as  large  as  we  could  break  with  safety, 
md  the  others  as  small  as  could  be  trusted  for  accurate  results.  They 
rere  tested  with  results  which  did  not  confirm  the  action  of  the  previous 
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set  as  regards  the  elastic  limit,  as  with  these  tlie  larger  pieces  developed 
slightly  higher  elastic  limit  than  the  small  ones,  but  fully  confirmed  the 
results  as  to  the  smaller  test-piece  indicating  the  greater  tensile  strength. 

Experiments  Xoa,  148  to  152. 

Materiax,  Iron  P;  Diameter  of  Bar  2". 

[Test-pieoea  of  different  diameten  and  of  length  eqool  to  six  diameters.] 


Diameter. 

Length. 

First  stretch. 

Contraction 
of  area. 

Per  cent  of 
elongation. 

Ultimate 
stress. 

1 

1 

9 

1 

S 

^ 

H 

1 

1 

o 

(4 
P      , 

9 

4i 

H 

1 

4i 

1 

1 

1 

is 

1 

In, 

In, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

LbM. 

Lbi. 

Pr.eL 

Pr.eL 

Lb9. 

Lbt. 

1 

1.238 

1.063 

.081 

7.4 

9.37 

9.86 

87,425 

31,000 

20 

60 

25k 

20 

67.460 

49.543 

2 

1.245 

LOOS 

.787 

7.4 

0.37 

9.89 

38,300 

31,700 

26^ 

^ 

23 

20 

67,630 

49.404 

3 

.505 

.425 

.327 

2. 90  '  3. 61 

3.81 

5.000 

30,675 

28 

21 

281 

69,000 

49,924 

4 

.408 

.421 

.328 

2. 09  1  3. 84 

4.02 

6,500 

28,788 

28* 

57 

28 

83 

69;  600 

49.820 

The  difference  in  results  obtained  is  not  so  great  as  to  be  of  value, 
were  it  not  that  what  little  there  is,  confirms  the  views  already  expressed 
that  in  obtaining  the  tensile  strength,  we  are  liable  to  rate  that  of  a  large 
bar  at  too  high  a  figure  if  we  depend  upon  the  results  obtained  from  a 
test-piece  which  represents  the  character  of  the  core  and  not  that  of  the 
entire  bar,  the  iron  being  strongest  at  the  centre. 

The  ditterence  in  tensile  strength  is  more  marked  at  the  "tensile  limit '^ 
than  at  fracture,  at  which  point  the  smaller  test-piece  not  only  showed 
greater  strength,  but  also  greater  elongation  and  reduction  of  area. 

All  of  the  tests  in  this  investigation  having  been  made  upon  iron  with 
considerable  tensile  strength,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  one 
more  experiment  with  a  bar  of  very  soft  and  ductile  iron. 

A  2'^  bar  was  selected,  which,  although  of  low  tensile  strength,  was 
very  tough  and  ductile. 

From  this  nine  tes^ pieces  were  turned  of  lengths  from  S"  down  to  the 
groove  form,  each  successive  piece  being  nearly  V  shorter  than  its  pre- 
decessor, and  all  being  of  nearly  uniform  diameter.  They  were  tested 
with  the  following  resiUts: 

Experiments  Nos,  153  to  162. 
[To  determine  necessary  proportions  with  very  soft  iron  (B).] 


Diameter. 


S 


Redaction 
of 


liCngth. 


Per  cent, 
elongation. 


II 


Ultimate  stress  per 
square  inch. 


■i 

i 


In. 
1.000 

1.000 
.999 
.908 
1.000 
1.001 
1.000 
085 


In.    In. 


Pr.eL 


QTiQ  .675 

880  .704 

881  .700 
RRl  .683 
853  .705 
863  .700 
840  1.718 
.....897 


27.0 
22.5 
•J2. 2 

'22.'3' 
25.6 
28  0 


Pr.eL 
52.0 
54.3 
50.3 
50.9 
63.1 
50.3 
51.0 
48.4 
17,0 


In. 

R.00 
7.00 
5.82 
4.90 
3  95 
2.98 
1.98 
.975 

GlOOVQ 


In. 
0.63 
8.82 
7.18 
6.04 
5.02 
8.70 
2.41 
L25 


In. 
10.25 
0.09 
7.57 
6.42 
5.33 
4.05 
2.78 
L42 


20.8 
20.0 
23.2 
23.3 
27.3 
24.9 
21.9 
22.0 


28.0 
29.8 
29.9 
31.0 


3.'>.  0  '  26, 


28.610 
30,000 
26,700 
88.060 


36.1 

40.4 
45.2 


28,000 
2S,20f) 
48,000 


Lbs. 
45.800 
45,030 
45,995 
46,768 
46,561 
46,759 
46,734 
47.033 
61,033 


Lbs. 


62,902 
50,396 
68,850 
59,740 
60,244 
62,874 
66,843 


Lbs. 
95,378 
100, 614 
92,818 
03.230 
99,418 
94,070 
95,569 
93,455 
73,687 


62.5 
62.1 
58.2 
59.4 
57.1 

wCo 

58.4 
78.7 
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The  results  indicate  that  with  iron  of  this  character  a  length  equal  to 
four  diameters  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  insure  accurate  residts. 

ISo.  5j  which  was  nearly  four  diameters  in  length,  gave  a  tensile 
strength  greater  by  689  pounds  per  square  inch  Sian  was  developed 
by  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  which  were  very  uniform,  Ko.  4  being  five  diame- 
ters in  length  and  long  enough.  !No.  6,  of  three  diameters,  gave  still 
higher  results,  which  were  not  subsequently  increased  as  the  length 
lessened  until  the  groove  form  was  reached,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
rise  of  over  13,000  pounds,  a  difference  equal  to  33  per  cent,  of  the 
actaal  strength. 

Finally,  our  results  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  testing  iron, 
no  test-piece  should  be  of  less  than  i''  diameter,  as  inaccuracy  is  more 
probable  with  a  small  than  with  a  laxge  piece,  and  the  errors  are  more 
increased  by  reduction  to  the  square  inch;  that  the  length  should  not 
be  less  than  four  times  the  diameter  in  any  case,  and  that  with  soft, 
ductile  metal  five  or  six  diameters  would  be  preferable. 

These  rules  hold  good  in  testing  steel  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
appended  results,  wMch  have  been  submitted  by  the  committee,  of  tests 
made  upon  Bessemer  steel,  which  results  are  confirmed  by  those  obtained 
by  Colonel  Wilmot  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  made  also  upon  Bessemer 
steel,  which  we  quote,  as  follows: 

Pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Material,  Bessemer  steel;  test  pieces  of  one  square  inch 
area. 

By  groove  form :  Highest  tensile  strength 162,974 

Lowest  tensile  strength 136,490 

Average  tensile  strength 163,677 

By  cylinder:         Highest  tensile  strength 123,165 

Lowest  tensile  strength 103,255 

Average  tensile  strength 114,460 

The  grooved  thus  exceeding  the  cylinder  form  32  to  34  per  cent 
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OOMPABATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  BARS  IN  THEIB  NORMAL  CONDITION  AND 
AS  REDUCED  BY  TURNING  AWAY  THE  SKIN  AND  ADJACENT  IRON. 

A  few  tests  were  made  by  tension  for  the  doable  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing if  the  stren^h  per  square  inch  of  iron  bars,  with  or  without  the  skin, 
would  prove  the  same,  and  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the  two 
testing-machines  A  and  B. 

The  first  series  was  made  upon  a  number  of  bars  of  our  most  uniform 
iron,  one  which  had  received  very  thorough  work.  The  detailed  history 
of  these  tests  is  given  in  the  ^'  Becord  of  bars,"  from  which  an  abstract 
will  be  here  inserted,  which  will  show  simply  their  relative  strength  as 
tested  by  test-pieces  which  were  reduced  to  various  extents,  and  by 
others  which  were  not  so  reduced. 

G0M{MiriMm  of  strengik  of  bars  tested  by  tension  in  their  nonnal  condition,  as  slightly  reduoedy 

and  as  reduced  to  cylinders, 

IBONF. 


BBCOHD  LOT. 

THIUDLOT. 

1 

Strength  per  sqnare  inota. 

Strength  per  square  inoh. 

s 

Bits  not  re- 
dnoed. 

Bars  rednoed 
Bllghtiy. 

Bare  rednoed 
to  cylinders. 

Bars  not  re- 
dnoed. 

Bars  rednoed 
slightly. 

Bars  rodnced 
to  cylinders. 

I*. 

1 

Pounds. 
52,810 
62,207 
62,820 
52,537 
61,450 
60,070 
40,738 
49,001 
47,500 

Poundi. 
52,810 
51,075 
51.940 
60,403 
60,700 
40,005 
60.201 
40,682 
48,170 

Pounds. 
51,880 
60,317 
60,087 
49,444 
40,028 
40,042 
40,483 
48,754 
47,774 

Pounds. 
51,021 
60,140 
52,720 
52,830 
60,820 
60,520 
50,457 
40,744 
47,872 
48,505 
47.844 

Pounds. 

PoundM. 
51, 128 

u 

60,530 
40,801 

1 

]| 

48,810 

1 

51,838 

1 

40,144 

1 

4H.  702 

11 

40, 370 

?* 

48,280 

40,104 
48.475 

40,200 

S 

47, 428 

2i 

40,446 

3 

47, 701 

4 

47, 014 

47,000 

46,007 
46,322 

Which  results,  being  grouped,  show  that  in  the  second  lot,  in  which 
there  were  nine  comparative  tests — 

The  rough  bar  exceeded  the  turned  in  strength  in  seven  cases. 

The  rough  bar  exceeded  the  cylinder  in  strength  in  eight  cases. 

The  turned  bar  exceeded  the  rough  in  strength  in  two  cases. 

The  turned  bar  exceeded  the  cylinder  in  strength  in  eight  cases. 

By  the  eleven  comparative  tests  of  rough  bars  with  cylinders  of  the 
third  lo1>— 

The  rough  exceeded  the  cylinder  in  six  cases. 

The  turned  bar  exceeded  the  rough  in  two  cases. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  preponderance  of  the  cases  where  the  strength 
of  the  reduced  bars  exceeded  that  of  the  rough  ones,  occurred  with  the 
bars  of  great  diameter,  that  with  one  exception,  the  strength  of  the 
bars  of  less  than  2"  diameter,  as  shown  by  the  test  of  the  cylinder, 
was  less  than  that  shown  by  test  of  entire  bars,  and  that  in  case  of  the 
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2"y  2J'',  and  2J''  the  reverse  waa  the  case.  This  may  indicate  that  the 
core  of  these  larger  bars  was  less  heated  in  the  furnace  than  the  rest  of 
the  bar,  hence  retained  more  strength. 

A  number  of  tests  in  the  same  connection  were  made  ux>on  bars  of 
other  irons,  with  results  as  follows : 

CoMoUdatUm  of  retulUfrom  226  ieaU  hv  tenvion  «ip(m  test-pieces,  with  and  icithotU  skin, 
showing  prepanaeranoe  of  strength  in  favor  of  the  bar  in  normal  condition. 

teshng-icachine  a. 


Ieoii. 


D 

D 

D 

D 

C 

C 

B 

C 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E    

Hammered.*.. 
Hammered..... 
Hammered...., 
Hammered..... 


In. 


Knmber  of 
teato. 


20 


Tensile  atrength 
per  aquaro  iaoh. 


Lbs. 

51,233 
51, 127 
52,156 
51,275 
49,678 
49,005 
51,499 
51,730 
51,606 
61,944 
55,415 
52,255 
53,894 
63,098 
62, 570 
66.818 
57.280 
65,642 


Lbs. 

49,419 

50,383 

53,347 

61,271 

49.735 

48, 726 

51.895 

40,044 

61, 740 

50,844 

65,409 

61.843 

53,809 

53,497 

52,424 

64,143 

63,021 

65^805 


Excess  of 
strength. 


Lbs. 

1,814 
744 


4 

83 

869 


2,085 


1,100 

6 

412 

685 


146 
2,675 
2,259 


V 


Lbs. 


1.191 


896 

"iii 
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49 


13 


62,819 
62,267 
52,620 
62.537 
51,456 
50,970 
40,738 
49,061 
47.569 
48,505 
47,814 


62,810 
61.675 
61«949 
60,403 
50,799 
49,605 
50.201 
49,682 
48,170 
49.164 
48,476 


9 
602 
671 

2,184 
657 

1.865 


46S 

621 

601 

650 

1,131 


TESTING-MACHINE  B. 


c 

i' 
.' 

1 
1 

X* 

1 

4 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
4 
8 
4 
3 
6 
6 
3 
8 
3 
3 
8 

3 
3 
6 
6 
4 
8 
3 
4 
4 
3 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

62,949 
64,076 
65,725 
68,496 
53,600 
62,269 
61,945 
60,466 
52,156 
52,645 
57,257 
55,644 
60,710 
61.909 
52.032 
63,755 

62,796 
6d,103 
66,811 
62,813 
62,428 
60,636 
62,156 
60,686 
61,547 
61,540 
57,668 
54.964 
50,374 
60,276 
51, 431 
62,775 

153 
973 
414 

1,738 

"*"*770' 

008 

1,106 

'"*'«86" 
842 
693 
601 
980 

c ::;::::;:::::::::;"::::::::::;::;;:::::::;;:: 

c 

.. 

c 

4,817 

D 

K 

... 

K 

2U 

Contract  iron... 

F,  first  lot 



F,  first  lot 

... 

F,  first  lot 

'    411 

F,  first  lot 

F.  thirdlot 
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In  case  of  the  i"  bars  of  iron  0,  of  which  the  tamed  so  greatly 
exceeded  the  rough  in  strength,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
a  piece  of  the  bar  of  iron  K  was,  by  mistake,  substituted  for  that  of  C. 
In  the  case  of  iron  EZ,  where  the  turned  exceeded  the  rough  bar,  the 
threads  of  the  latter  stripped. 

The  evidence  accumulated  indicates  that  the  strength  of  the  skin  of 
the  bar  ia  greater  in  proportion  to  its  area  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
bar. 

In  making  the  foregoing  tests,  we  find  that  in  sixteen  comparative 
tests  of  small  bars  by  testing-machine  B,  and  in  thirty  comparative  test« 
upon  larger  bars  by  testing-machine  A,  making  forty- six  in  all,  in  thir- 
teen cases  of  the  former  and  twenty  of  the  latter,  thirty -three,  or  over 
72  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  strength,  occurred  with  bars  in  their  normal 
condition. 

With  iron  F,  which  was  so  uniform  in  its  structure  that  any  peculiarity 
which  manifested  itself  by  any  particular  test  seemed  to  indicate  a  pos- 
sible law,  we  find  that,  with  the  bars  which  received  the  most  work,  viz, 
fix)m  V  to  1|'',  inclusive,  the  rough  bars  were  stronger  than  the  turned ; 
above  1^"  the  more  slightly  worked  sizes  reversed  the  proportion.  If 
this  result  can  be  accepted  as  indicative,  it  would  be  wise  in  estimating 
the  entire  strength  of  a  large  bar  by  the  data  afforded  by  the  test  of  a 
cylinder  turned  from  its  center  to,  as  has  already  been  said,  consider  it 
probable  that  an  overestimate  would  be  made ;  for  instance,  the  strength 
of  the  2i"  bar  was  by  actual  test  192,861  pounds  of  the  entire  bar,  by 
test  of  turned^  bar  195,481  pounds,  by  test  of  cylinder  195,981  pounds, 
showing  a  possible  overestimate  oi  3,120  pounds  by  use  of  a  cylinder 
turned  from  the  core. 


SECTION  IV. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  LIMIT  OF  STRESS. 

A  PAFEB  DESCBIBINO  A  SERIES  OF  EXPERIMENTS  TO  DETEBHINE 
PACTS  IN  BEGABD  TO  THE  OPERATION  OP  THE  LAW  CALLED  THE 
ELEVATION  OF  THE  LIMIT  OF  STRESS. 

The  discovery  that  wrought  iron,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a 
steady  stress  up  to  the  point  of  its  ultimate  strength,  would,  if  then 
released  from  stress  and  permitted  to  rest,  experience  an  elevation  in 
botii  its  elastic  and  tensile  limit,  was  made  by  Prof.  Bobert  H.  Thurston 
in  November,  1873,  and  by  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  a  short 
time  afterwanl  while  carrying  on  an  investigation  by  tension,  Professor 
Thurston  having  made  his  discovery  by  torsion  t^ests ;  the  discoveries 
were  entirely  independent,  neither  experimenter  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  other^s  work. 

As  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  tests  incorporated  in  this  report, 
bat  little  data  had  been  obtained  as  to  the  operation  of  this  new  law,  it 
1  as  thought  worth  while  to,  while  making  investigations  in  regard  to 
€  lain  iron,  utilize  at  slight  expense  many  of  the  test-pieces,  in  investi- 
$  iting  its  action.  By  bringing  a  test-piece  to  the  tensile  limit  all  data 
s }  to  its  strength  is  obtained;  and  by  carrying  the  test  to  rupture,  we 
I  un  simply  the  dimensions  after  rupture,  and  means  to  reduce  the 
c  rength,  &c.,  to  those  measurements. 

We  therefore  released  a  number  of  test-pieces  from  stress  when  the 
t  nsile  limit  was  reached,  and,  pi^eserving  them  for  various  periods, 
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eventually  broke  them,  with  results  as  given  in  the  following  paper,  from 
which  the  following  abstracts  bearing  upon  this  phenomena  are  taken, 
and  in  addition  the  results  of  a  few  experiments,  which  are  not  incorpo- 
rated in  the  records  of  bar  tests,  attention  having  been  paid  only  to  the 
elevation  of  strength. 

It  seems  proper  that  the  record  of  the  first  experiment,  during  which 
this  phenomena  was  ever  noticed  as  taking  place  upon  iron  subjected 
to  tension^  should  be  given  here,  although,  except  that  it  records  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law,  the  data  has  but  little  value  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  later  more  carefully  made  experiments. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  to  whom  the  experimenter  furnished  a  copy 
of  the  record,  considered  the  discovery  of  importance,  as  did  Professor 
Henry,  and  the  former  sent  it  to  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
which  issued  it  in  the  following  editorial  in  its  issue  of  March,  1874. 

[EditoriaL] 
INCREASE  OF  RESISTING  POWER  OF  METALS  UNDER  STRESS. 

In  our  issue  of  December  last^  p.  374,  we  annoanced  the  discovery,  ina<le  a  few  weeks 
earlier — at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  at  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology— by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  of  a  gain  in  power  of  resistance 
in  metals  left  under  stress  during  periods  varying  from  one  to  several  days. 

The  formal  announcement  of  this  remarkable  and  important  phenomenon  was  made 
t>o  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  November,  and  appeared  simultaneously 
in  the  transactions  of  that  society  and  in  this  journal. 

We  have  lately  received,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Baird,  a  memorandum 
relating  to  experiments  made  January  27  and  28, 1874,  by  Commander  Beardslee,  which 
exhibit  a  similar  action. 

The  experiment  of  Professor  Thurston  were  made  with  his  "  autographic  tosting- 
machine '' *  upon  a  varietv  of  metals ;  those  now  presented  were  made  by  the  ordinary 
form  of  tensile  lever  machine. 

This  memorandum  is  as  follows : 

Teat  of  Bloom  iron,  turned  to  the  diameter  Ts^ha  {nearly)  =  |  aquare  inch  aection.  January. 

1874. 

''Lever  ceased  to  rise  at  24,300  pounds.  It  was  then  balanced  by  deducting  1,225 
pounds,  and  left,  with  a  balancing  strain  of  23,075  pounds,  from  2  p.  m.,  January  27, 
till  7  a.  m.,  January  28,  when  it  waa  found  that  the  lever  had  raiaed,  and  it  took  125 
pounds  to  rebalance  it. 

^*The  strain  was  then  put  on  gently,  and  the  lever  ooniinued  to  riae  until  it  reached 
28,250  founds,  when  it  eeaaed  to  riae  and  aank.  We  balanced  the  lever  at  this  point  by 
de<l noting  2,150  pounds  strain. 

**  Limit  of  £.,  27th,  24,300;  balanced  at  23,075  pounds. 

''Limit  of  £.,  28th,  28,250;  balanced  at  26^100  pounds." 

In  Professor  Thurston's  note  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  states 
the  increase  of  resisting  power  noted  at  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent,  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  increase  observed  in  the  specimens  Just  referred  to  is  100  (26,100 — 23,075)  -r- 
23,075  =  13.1  per  cent,  in  seventeen  hours. 

The  Interest  and  importance  attaching  to  the  discovery  of  these  facts  to  the  eng^- 
eering  profession,  as  well  as  to  science,  make  it  eminently  desirable  that  still  further 
researches  should  be  made  on  the  effect  of  prolonged  stress,  compression  as  well  as 
tensional,  and  with  every  variety  of  material. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  action  here  noted  \r  not 
merely  a  negative  one,  as  observed  by  the  original  discoverer,  but  is  apparently  not 
only  an  increase  of  power  of  resistance,  but  an  actual,  positive  increased  molecular 
effort,  as  is  shown  uy  the  rise  of  the  lever  during  the  period  of  rest  in  Commander 
Beardslee's  experiment. 

*  Joamal  of  the  Franklhi  Institate.    April,  1873. 
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The  same  editorial  makes  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  by 
Professor  Thurston,  as  follows : 

A  Note  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials.— By  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thitrston. — 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  commanication  of  Professor  Thnrston  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  EngineeTSi  on  the  subject  of  certain  unexpected  results  mani- 
fested by  metals  under  strain,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Jonmal  (Vol.  Ixvi, 
p.  374).     For  the  copy  we  are  indebted  to  the  author. 

**  On  the  13th  ultimo,  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  torsional  resistance  of  ma- 
teria Is,  which  I  had  designed  for  use  in  illustration  of  my  course  of  instruction,  and 
to  which  I  had  fitted  an  automatic  recording  attachment,  was  exhibited  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  at  the  late  session  held  at  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  machine  for  the  determination  and  analysis 
of  the  action  of  physical  and  molecular  forces  in  resisting  stress,  and  to  illustrate 
the  bearing  of  experiments  already  made  upon  scientific  investigations  of  molecular 
relation. 

^' At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  test  piece  of  wronght-iron  was  left  in  the  machine, 
exposed  to  a  strain  which  had  passed  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  with  a  distortion  of 
4.5  degrees,  the  intention  being  to  determine  whether,  as  has  been  suspected  by  some 
writers  and  by  many  engineers,  *  viscosity'  is  a  jjroperty  of  solids;  whether  a  flow  of 
•solids'*  could  occur  under  long-continued  strain  just  equilibrating,  when  first  ap- 
plied the  resisting  power  of  the  material,  or  whether  the  *  polarity'  of  Professor  Henry 
IS  an  absolutely  unrelaxing  force. 

^'  The  metal  was  left  under  strain  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  not  then  yielded  in  the 
slii^htest  degree.  This  result  and  the  results  of  other  similar  experiments  since  made 
coutirming  it,  indicate  that  metal  strained  far  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity,  as  above 
described,  does  not  lose  its  power  of  resisting  unintermitted  static  stress. 

"The  important  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  availability  of  iron,  and  of  steel, 
which  also  behaves  similarly,  for  use  in  constructions  exposed  to  severe  strains,  is 
readily  seen. 

'^  After  noting  the  result  obtained  as  stated,  it  was  attempted  to  still  further  dis- 
tort the  test-piece,  when  the  unexpected  discovery  was  made  that  its  resisting  power 
was  greater  than  when  left  the  previous  day,  an  increase  resistance  being  recorded 
amounting  to  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  register  the  preceding  day,  and  a^- 
proximatinj^  closely  to  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  material.  Repeated  experi- 
ments continued  up  to  the  date  of  writing  confirm  the  following  previously  undem- 
oustrated  principle:  That  iron  and  steel,  if  strained  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity, 
and  left  under  the  action  of  the  distorting  force  which  has  been  found  just  capable 
of  equilibrating  their  power  of  resistance,  gain  resisting  power  to  a  degree  which  has 
a  limit  in  amount  approximating  closely,  if  not  coinciding  with,  the  ultimate  resist- 
ance of  the  material,  and  which  has  a  limit  as  to  time  in  experiments  hitherto  made,. 
of  three  or  four  days. 

*<  Releasing  the  piece  entirely  and  a^ain  submitting  it  to  the  same  force  immedi- 
Ately  does  not  produce  this  stren^henmg  action. 

"  Th'^re  is  some  evidence,  that  is  confirmed  by  theoretical  dynamic  principles,  that 
the  increase  of  strength  noted  is  not  accompanied  by  a  change  of  resilience,  but  that 
the  gain  of  resisting  power  is  at  the  expense  of  a  proportional  amount  of  ductility. 

*^The  diagrams  obtained  during  this  research  will  oe  presented  at  a  future  time, 
when  the  investigation  shall  have  been  completed. 

*'  The  interest  and  importance  attaching  to  the  discovering  of  the  principles  above 
enunciated,  to  our  profession,  as  well  as  to  science,  will,  I  hope,  justify  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  note.'' 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  to  be  given  con- 
firm the  views  of  Professor  Thurston  as  to  the  decrease  of- ductility  of 
the'material,  but  some  of  them  indicate  that  although  the  increase  of 
resistance  may  not  begin  "  immediately,"  yet  that  a  very  trifling  inter- 
val of  time  elapses  before  it  can  be  noticed. 

The  foregoing  papers  have  been  reproduced  here,  because  they  give 
about  all  that  was  known  on  this  subject  at  the  date  when  these  ex- 
periments were  began. 

It  is  proper  that  it  should  be  stated  that  as  on  no  ftiture  occasion  was 
the  lever  found  to  have  raised  during  the  period  of  rest,  tiie  assertion 

*Moii.  H.  TreMA;  Sar  I'Ecooloment  des  Cotps  Solides.    Paris,  186e-*T3. 
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that  it  SO  acted,  during  the  original  test,  was  in  all  probability  based  on 
some  error. 

Daring  a  few  of  the  earlier  exx>eriments  no  exact  record  of  the  period 
of  rest  was  preserved. 

The  following  test-pieces  were  npon  one  day  strained  to  the  tensile 
limit,  and  at  some  time  daring  the  next  day  broken,  with  the  results  as 
follows: 

ISTo.l.  Gontractchain,2^^bar;  gain  per  square  inch  by  rest,  3,337  pounds 
=6.6  per  cent. 

ISTo.  2.  Contract  chain,  ly  bar ;  gain  x>er  square  inch  by  rest,  2,238 
pounds=4.4  i)er  cent. 

No.  3.  Contract  chain,  1^^'  bar;  gain  x>er  square  inch  by  rest,  7,506 
pounds=15.1  per  cent. 

No.  4.  Contract  chain,  IJ"  bar;  gain  per  square  inch  by  rest,  8,560 
poimds=17.0  x)er  cent. 

No.  6.  Iron  D,  2"  bar ;  gain  per  square  inch  by  rest,  6,931  pounds= 
14.8  per  cent  (bar  test  No.  430). 

No.  6.  Iron  D,  1|"  bar ;  gain  per  square  inch  by  rest,  7,395  pounds= 
15.8  per  cent,  (bar  test  No.  432). 

No.  7.  Iron  D,  If  bar;  gain  per  square  inch  by  rest,  7,873  pounds = 
16.7  per  cent,  (bar  test  No.  434). 

No.  8,  Iron  D,  1|"  bar;  gain  per  square  inch  by  rest,  8,606  pounds= 
16.7  per  cent  (bar  test  No.  436). 

No.  9.  Iron  D,  1  J''  bar ;  gain  per  square  inch  by  rest,  6,881  pounds=: 
14.0  per  cent,  (bar  test  No.  438). 

No.  10.  Iron  D,  1|''  bar ;  gain  per  square  inch  by  rest,  8,306  x>ounds= 
16.5  per  cent,  (bar  test  No.  440). 

No.  11.  Iron  K,  IJ'';  gain  i>er  square  inch,  4,203  pounds=8.2  per  cent. 

No.  12.  Iron  K,  1'';  gain  per  square  inch,  5,040  poand8=8.8  per  cent 

Nos.  1  and  2  were  of  ordinary  coarse  chain  iron.  No.  5  of  a  remarkably 
brittle  bar  of  iron  D,  of  which  photograph  is  given  in  this  reporc 
(Plate  X). 

Nos.  11  and  12  were  of  a  flue,  strong  iron,  with  considerable  carbon, 
breaking  with  a  steel-like  fracture;  the  remainder  were  all  from  tough, 
fibrous  iron.  The  indications  were  that  the  latter  type  of  iron  gainea 
the  most  by  the  rest  While  testing  the  foregoing  pieces,  the  stress 
which  produced  the  first  perceptible  elongation  (about  .002")  was  ob- 
served, and  on  the  first  test  this  stress  was  from  61  to  70,  averaging 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength.  Upon  testing  them  the 
second  time  the  stress  which  produced  first  stretch  was  nearly  identical 
with  the  ultimate  strength. 

At  the  instant  that  the  specimen  ceased  to  resist  an  increase  of  strain, 
the  reduction  of  area,  and  elongation  were  measured,  and  the  amount 
of  changes  of  form  which  had  then  taken  place  bore  the  following  ratios 
to  the  entire  change,  produced  by  tension  carried  to  rupture,  viz:  In 
reduction  of  area,  61  to  70,  averaging  59  per  cent. ;  in  percentage  of 
elongation,  73  to  88,  averaging  79  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  tests  were,  with  the  exception  of  those  made  upon  iron 
D,  not  incorporated  in  the  records  of  tension  tests  upon  bars,  attention 
being  paid  during  their  tests  to  the  subject  under  investigation  alone. 

Iron  F,  having  been  selected  as  suitable  material,  a  series  of  tests  were 
made  in  this  connection,  which  are  probably  as  free  from  erroneous  re- 
sults due  to  want  of  uniformity  in  the  material,  as  it  would  be  practical 
to  procure. 

Pieces  were  strained  to  tensile  limit  and  released  from  strain,  and 
periods  of  rest  varying  from  one  minute  to  six  months  allowed. 
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The  resaltsare  arranged  in  the  following  table,  in  seqaence,  beginiug 
at  the  shortest  i)eriod  between  tests.  The  test  numbers  are  of  those 
which  were  recorded  in  the  records  of  tension  tests  upon  bars: 

Elevation  of  the  limit  of  stresa, 

Izporfmentte  Kos.  18  to  60.    Material,  iron  F.    Interrals  of  rest  Cftor  straina,  Tarying  from  one  minnta 

to  aix  montha. 


TertNo. 


I 


Strength  in  ponnda  per 

■qnare  inch. 


Firatteat  SflCOndtefit. 


IG 

13 

60.825 

S7G 

14 

48,800 

m. 

15 

40,877 

«5 

le 

40,024 

6K 

17 

40,865 

18 

40,345 

19 

40,358 

20 

40,450 

21 

40,484 

22 

• 

48.401 

23 

40.206 

24 

60,257 

25 

60,013 

ao 

28 

60,840 

683 

27 

40,705 

5M 

28 

51. 154 

SM 

29 

61,235 

SOB 

30 

50,342 

600 

31 

51,536 

080 

32 

U 

40,035 

655 

33 

51,536 

064 

34 

40, 175 

087 

35 

40.267 

870 

38 

50,143 

873 

37 

40,260 

874 

38 

40,438 

875 

39 

48,537 

8n 

40 

48,507 

006 

1    41 

48,853 

880 

42 

50,015 

856 

43 

60,474 

«7 

44 

50.178 

8S0 

45 

50,1G5 

m 

48 

40, 676 

872 

47 

40,807 

705 

48 

51, 128 

706 

40 

50,530 

707 

1    50 

1 

40, 101 

708 

51 

48,  819 

700 

i     52 

61,838 

710 

1     M 

40,144 

711 

5* 

48,702 

712 

!     55 

40, 370 

718 

58 

2 

49.250 

710 

1     57 

2 

47,871 

722 

58 

2 

40,71*2 

725 

50 

3 

47.655 

^! 


I 


51,351 
40,110 
50,614 
40,637 
60,388 
40.003 
50,210 
Sl.SO'i 
51.548 
51,561 
51,006 
52,886 
62,572 
65.037 
55,448 
55,041 
55,050 
53,044 
60,631 
58,251 
60,031 
67,635 
58,040 
58,136 
57,263 
67.001 
54,655 
67, 081 
57,443 
50,047 
59,864 
58,314 
54.740 
50,184 
55,049 
60,002 
50.626 
57.877 
66,885 
57.188 
58,188 
57, 403 
58.880 
58, 020 
58,076 
54.458 
57,250 


1  minute.. 
....do  . ..... 

3  minutea. 

...do 

...  do 

1  hoar 

2  honra  ... 

3  hours  ... 

4  hours 

5  hours  — 
8  houia  — 

7  hours 

8  hours 

Iday , 

....do 

....do    ..... 

...  do 

...do 

3  days 

do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

8  days 

...do 

18 days  ... 

...  do 

...do 

25  d.iys 

42  days  .... 

6  months... 
do 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

..  do 

....do 

.-..do 

...do 


Gain  in  atrength. 


Fonnda 

per  aqt-  io^ 


FeTcent. 


I 


526 
801 
737 
813 
523 
648 
801 
1,903 
2,062 
2.160 
2,700 
2,620 
2,550 
4,697 
6,743 
4,787 
4.715 
2,702 
0,005 
8,318 
0,005 
8,460 
8,782 
7,993 
7,997 
8.553 
8,124 
8.484 
8,500 
0,032 
0,390 
8,136 
4,584 
0,508 
6,082 
0,774 
0,096 
8,770 
8,066 
6,350 
0,034 
8,  Oil 
9,510 
8.770 

11,  o:>o 

7.756 
0,5d5 


1.0 

0.8 

1.5 

1.3 

LO 

1.3 

1.7 

38 

4.2 

4.3 

6.6 

5.0 

6.0 

0.2 

11.5 

0.3 

0.2 

5.3 

17.8 

17.0 

17.6 

17.2 

17.8 

15.0 

16.2 

17.3 

12.6 

17.5 

17.8 

18  0 

18  6 

10.1 

0.0 

10.1 

12.2 

19.1 

18.0 

17.8 

16.6 

10.3 

18.3 

17.2 

19.4 

17.7 

22.6 

ia6 

20.0 


Katto  of  ehaoj^  nf^  s^ 
form  at  teusile  !  t  «• 
limit  to  that  at  ii^J 
lecture.  —  "5 


Reduct'n 
of  area. 


Pere^nL 
61 
44 

60 
48 
51 
56 
56 


50 
56 
52 
54 
50 
40 
60 
62 
50 
53 
58 
49 
56 
52 
54 
50 
51 
50 
61 
53 
51 
65 
66 
57 
56 
54 
57 
51 
52 
55 
47 
52 
49 
52 
53 
53 
51 
42 


Elonga- 
tion. 


PeremiL 
71 
78 
73 
67 
70 
80 
85 


85 
83 
82 
80 
80 
75 
75 
80 
70 
74 
80 
85 
76 
75 
80 
77 
79 
67 
85 
76 
83 
83 
88 
94 
79 
03 
84 
80 
79 
79 
75 
78 
05 
78 
76 
83 
78 


F. 

8. 

M. 

F. 

8. 

R. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

F. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

F. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

S. 

8. 


Abttmet  from  detail  <if  tetU. 

Arerage  gain  in  less  than  1  hour 1.1  per  cent.  (  Stentj) 

▲rerage  gain  in  less  than  8  and  over  1  hour 3.8  per  cent.  (  8te«l8) 

At  eragegainin  1  day 8. 9  per  cent.  (  5  U'»tn) 

Ai  irrage  gain  in  3  days 16.2  percent.  (10  toHts) 

Ai  srage  gain  in  8  days 17.8perceDt.  (  2  test.**) 

A^  srage  gain  in  over  8  and  leaa  than  42  days 15. 3  per  cent.  (  5t(Ht8) 

Ai  sxage  gain  in  6  montha 17.0pcrceut.  (12  tetita) 

47  teats. 

N'othing  is  determined  positively  by  this  series  of  tests  as  regards  the 
&<  tion  of  this  law  as  affecting  the  ductility,  for  although  the  iron  was 
pi  obably  of  as  uniform  a  structure  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  with  a  set 
oi  bara  of  various  diameters,  yet  there  were  differences  in  their  charac- 
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teristics,  as  found  by  varions  tests,  which  would  probably  affect  some 
of  the  minor  results  in  this  series.    Judged  by  the  change  of  form  alone, 
it  would  seem  that  the  ductility  of  the  material  was  slightly  lessened  by 
the  rest,  and  perhaps  it  was. 
But  the  reduction  of  area  of  the  same  iron  as  shown — 

By  23  test-pieceS;  broken  b^  a  single  continued  strain,  was 47.5  per  cent. 

By   5  test-pieces,  broken  after  rests  of  1  to  Sminutes 48.5  per  cent. 

By   8  test-pieces,  broken  after  rests  of  1  to  8  hours 47,2  per  cent. 

By   5  test-pieces,  broken  after  rests  of  1  day 46.5  per  cent. 

By  12  test-pieces,  broken  after  rests  of  3  to  8  days 44.5  percent. 

By  17  test-pieces,  broken  after  rests  of  18  days  to  6  months 43.1  per  cent. 

and  an  examination  of  the  records  of  those  broken  by  the  single  con- 
tinued strain  reveals  that  there  were  with  these,  variations  in  reduction 
of  area,  quite  as  great  as  those  which  in  this  series  seem  to  indicate  that 
an  increase  of  the  period  of  rest  lessens  the  ductility. 

The  elongation  was  irregular ;  that  of  those  broken  at  first  stress  and 
of  those  after  six  months'  rest  coinciding  at  29  per  cent,  while  interme- 
diates  varied  flrom  27.5  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 

Kos.  20  and  21  of  the  series  were  not  broken  upon  the  second  test, 
but  at  the  fall  of  the  lever  were  removed  from  the  machine,  and  restea 
for  six  days,  when  they  were  broken;  Ko.  20  reaching  an  ultimate  stress 
of  55,809  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  total  gain  of  12.8  per  cent.,  and  I^o. 
21  reaching  56,314  pounds,  a  gain  of  13.7  i>er  cent. 

Redtustion  of  strength  between  the  ultimate  reached^  and  breaJcing  point 

Kos.  18, 19,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  were,  after  reaching  the  tensile  limit, 
on  the  second  test,  still  further  tested,  thus :  The  lever  having  fallen, 
weights  were  removed  until  a  balance  took  place,  which  balance  was 
maintained  by  removal  of  weights  while  the  crank  was  turned  without 
cessation  but  slowly,  and  the  specimens  finally  ruptured  at  strains  con- 
siderably less  than  the  original  strength,  thus : 


Nomber. 

OrifrinRl 
strength. 

Strength  at 
rapture. 

Loos. 

Pomida. 

Per 
cent. 

18 

Poundt, 
49,345 
49,858 
49.401 
49,206 
60,257 
60,018 

PoundM. 
42,952 
43,049 
42.271 
42,364 
42.914 
48,121 

6,393 
6.800 
7.180 
6,842 
7,348 
6.892 

12.9 

19 

12.9 

22 

14.4 

28 

13.9 

24 

14.5 

25 

14.2 

Total 

6,818 

18.8 

Percentage  ofcha/nge  of  form  at  tensile  limits  to  that  atfra^sture. 

At  tensile  limit  the  average  reduction  of  area  which  had  taken  place 
was  equal  to  53  per  cent,  of  that  at  rupture,  and  the  average  percentage 
of  elongation  was  80  per  cent. 

The  average  of  the  same  percentages  upon  the  twenty-three  pieces 
broken  by  single  continued  s^ain  was,  of  reduction  of  area,  49  per  cent., 
of  elongation,  78  per  cent. ;  from  which  averages  we  deduce  that  at  the 
instant  of  ceasing  to  resist  an  increajse  of  stress,  the  reduction  of  area 
which  has  taken  place  is  about  one-half  and  of  elongation  a  little  over 
three-qn^arters^  of  that  which  will  have  occurred  if  the  metal  be  further 
strained  to  rupture.  This  we  believe  will  not  prove  true  if  the  metal  is 
ruptured  by  a  sudden  strain,  by  the  action  of  which  the  fractured  dimen- 
sions will  nearly  coincide  with  those  which  would  have  existed  at  tensile 
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limit  had  the  piece  been  broken  by  steady  strains;  this  was  indicated 
by  the  results  of  an  experiment  with  an  apparatus  which  we  devised,  by 
which  we  were  enabled  to  apply  sudden  strains  to  the^pecimen. 

By  means  of  a  pair  of  spring  clamps,  a  holder  was  attached  to  the 
npper  and  lower  clamps  of  the  dynamometer,  and  the  stress  produced  by 
taming  the  crank,  or  some  indefinite  portion  of  it,  we  accumulated  in 
the  legs  of  this  holder,  and  at  will  transferred  suddenly  to  the  speci- 
men. The  machine  was  imperfect,  its  use  involved  risk  of  injury  to  the 
dynamometer,  and  we  made  but  one  test  with  it,  which  was  as  follows: 

Comparison  of  effect  of  steady  and  sudden  strains  upon  change  of  form. 

Two  specimens  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  were  turned  firom  ironE : 

No.  1  having  diameter  .565",  length  2".27. 

No.  2  having  diameter  .665'',  length  2".25. 

No.  1  was  broken  by  steady  tension,  and  at  tensile  limit  its  diameter 
was  .498" ;  length,  2".80.  No,  2  was  broken  by  a  series  of  jerks,  and 
its  raptured  dimensions  were,  diameter,  .496";  length,  2",87,  the  rupt- 
ured dimensions  of  No.  1  being,  diameter,  407";  length,  3".00. 

Comparison  ofdevaiion  of  limit  of  stress^  upon  irons  of  differing  charac- 
teristics. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  (Nos.  1  to  12)  gave  indications  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  was  less  felt  by  coarse  and  brittle  irons,  and  by 
thos^  of  a  steely  structure,  than  by  those  of  a  more  fibrous,  ductile 
texture.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  point  worthy  of  careful  examina- 
tion, and  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  was  made  npon  test- 
pieces  composed  of  the  three  varieties  of  iron.  Thirteen  pieces  were 
prepared,  five  of  which  were  of  soft  charcoal  bloom  boiler  iron,  five  of 
coarse  contract  chain  iron,  and  three  of  a  fine-grained  bar  of  iron  K,  a 
very  pure  iron  with  high  tenacity..  These  pieces  were  all  made  of  uni- 
form proportions,  and  were  tested*  to  tensile  limit  upon  the  same  day. 
They  were  then  allowed  to  rest  eighteen  hours  and  again  tested.  Some 
were  broken  at  this  second  test,  others  released  from  stress  at  tensile 
limit  and  further  tested  after  varying  periods  of  rest,  as  per  following 
table: 

SXPERIMEI^TS  Koi.  00  to  62. 

Effed  of  uniform  rest  upon  irona  of  widely  different  character. 

Test-pieoes  rested  18  hours. 


XaiBber  ind  marlES. 


Utilmftte  strength.   Gain  in  atiength. 


I 

Pi 


P4 


Bemarkfl. 


00,  boHerlnm 

81 

83 

13 

6i 

65l  contract  chain 

86 

87 

88 

m 

70,ironK 

71 

72 


Stm 


Poundt. 
48,600 
49,800 
49,800 
48,100 
48,150 
50,200 
60,250 
60,700 
49,600 
61,200 
58,800 
69,000 
66,400 


Pounds. 
56,600 
67,000 
58,000 
64,400 
66,650 
64.000 
63,200 
66,300 
62,900 
52,800 
64,500 
65,800 
60,600 


7,900 
7,200 
0,200 
6,300 
7,400 
8,800 
2.950 
4,600 
3,300 
1,600 
6.700 
6.800 
4,200 


16.0 
16.4 

ia4 

18.1 
15.0 
7.5 
6.8 
9.0 
6.6 
3.2 
9.6 
11.5 
7.3 


Not  broken. 

Broken 1 

Broken (  Aversge  gain  16.8per 

Broken [      cent. 

Broken J 

Broken 1 

NSiS?SklS::Uverage  gain  6.4  per 

Not  broken..  I      ^^^ 
Not  broken..  J 

Broken $     ""*• 
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These  experiments  confirmed  the  opinion  already  formed,  and  indi- 
cate that  a  bridge,  cable,  or  other  structure  composed  of  iron  of  either 
of  the  latter  two  varieties  will  receive  comparatively  slight  benefit  from 
the  operation  of  this  law,  while  ductile,  fibrous  metal,  which  possesses 
greater  inherent  power  to  resist  sudden  strains  than  does  the  iron  of 
.coarser  nature,  although  the  latter  may  be  better  able  to  resist  steady 
stress,  gains  in  .this  latter  power  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  eflfcct  of 
strains  already  withstood. 

Supplemental  tests  of  Nos.  60,  66,  67,  68,  and  69  of  foregoing  test-pieces. 

No.  60,  after  having  been  strained  to  the  tensile  limit  the  second 
time,  was  released  from  stress  and  retested  after  one  yearns  rest,  when 
its  ultimate  strength  was  found  to  be  59,500  pounds,  a  total  gain  of  22 
per  cent,  upon  the  original  strength. 

No.  66  was  rested  for  7  hours,  41  hours,  and  24  hours,  and  after  each 
rest  repuUed  to  the  tensile  limit,  with  results  as  follows  (the  first  two 
tests  being  included  for  ready  comparison):  Strength,  first  strain, 
50,250  pounds;  rested  18  hours,  strength  53,200  pounds;  rested  7 
hours,  strength  54,700  pounds ;  rested  41  hours,  strength  54,500  pounds; 
rested  24  hours,  strength  54,000  pounds. 

No.  67.  First  strain,  strength  50,700  pounds;  rested  18  hours, 
strength  55,300  pounds ;  rested  7  hours,  strength  53,150  pounds ;  rested 
41  hours,  strength  56,600  pounds;  rested  24  hours,  strength  54,000 
pounds. 

No.  68.  First  strain,  strength  49,600  pounds ;  rested  18  hours, 
strength  52,900  pounds;  rested  8  hours,  strength  51,000  pounds;  rested 
16  hours,  strength  54,800  pounds;  rested  24  hours,  strength  53,000 
pounds. 

No.  69.  First  strain,  strength  51,200  pounds;  rested  18  hours, 
strength  52,800  pounds;  rested  8  hours,  strength  54,900  pounds;  rested 
16  hours,  strength  52,750  pounds;  rested  24  hours,  strength  51,750 
pounds. 

The  four  pieces  were  broken  at  the  strains  last  given. 

Experiments  with  two  sets  of  test-pieces^  one  set  cut  from  bars  in  their  nor- 
mal condition^  the  other  from  same  bars  after  the  latter  had  been  pulled 
asunder  by  tension. 

Nineteen  bars  of  various  irons  were  selected,  and  from  each  a  cylin- 
drical test-piece  was  prepared ;  the  bars  were  then  fitted  with  heads 
and  pulled  asunder.  Another  set  of  cylinders  was  prepared  by  cutting 
the  necessary  length  Irom  one  of  the  broken  ends,  about  six  inches 
from  the  point  of  rupture.  Both  sets  of  cylimlers  were  tested,  with 
results  as  per  following  table,  showing  a  great  gain  in  strength  in  all 
cases  when  the  material  could  be  classed  as  wrought  iron,  but  none 
when  it  was  steel.  Hence  we  infer  that  excess  of  carbon  deprives  iron 
of  the  power  to  gain  strength  through  the  action  of  this  law. 
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XXPEBIllBNTS  Nob.  78  to  M. 

CimparUon  of  strength  of  two  aeU  of  test-pieces j  the  first  of  which  was  cut  from  bars  in  their 
normal  condition,  and  the  second  from  the  same  bars,  after  the  latter  had  been  pulled  in 
two. 


II 

i 

1 

Stress  required  to  break  the  test- 
pieces. 

Streoicth  of  second  set  over  first 

% 

1 

0 

s 

First  set 

Second  set. 

Pounds. 

Percent 

II 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

73 

ij 

K. 

63,520 

72, 700 

19.180 

85.8 

74 

li 

K, 

53,020 

71,800 

17.880 

83  1 

76 

ll 

C. 

47.875 

68.500 

16,685 

32.7 

76 

1 

C. 

4S,000 

65.000 

16,400 

83.7 

77 

C. 

56,000 

73,000 

17,000 

30.3 

78 

C. 

52,000 

67.900 

15.900 

30.6 

n 

^A 

C. 

45,800 

03,300 

17,500 

36.0 

80 

1^ 

B. 

61,900 

72,000 

20,100 

38.7 

81 

\\ 

B. 

53,600 

68.700 

15,100 

28.1 

82 

J. 

50,350 

68,400 

18,050 

35.8 

83 

J. 

50,400 

67,700 

17,300 

34.3 

84 

1 

F. 

50,180 

66,400 

16. 220 

32.3 

85 

F. 

50,400 

67,200 

16.800 

33.8 

86 

E. 

50,080 

68,000 

17,920 

36.7 

87 

E. 

50,100 

70, 100 

20,000 

89.9 

88 

1  i 

L. 

58,390 

60,200 

10, 810 

18.5 

80 

L. 

50,290 

67,160 

7.870 

13.2 

90 

I, 

75,233 
84,800 
74,600 
66,500 

76.600 

91 

L 

9-i 

L 

72.600 

93 

L. 

94 

L. 

66,800 

73,900 

5,250 

7.9 

The  test-pieces  from  Fos.  73  to  89,  inclusive,  were  made  ftx)m  ordinary 
commercial  bar  iron  of  various  degrees  of  ductility.  All  show  a  re- 
markably great  gain  in  strength,  caused  by  the  tension  upon  the  entire 
bars. 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  two  sets  of  tests  was  not  noted,  but 
it  was  several  days. 

There  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  elevation,  except  upon 
the  test- pieces  made  from  L,  which  was  a  weld  steel,  although  sent  to 
us  as  chain  iron.  With  this  metal  the  results  were  exceedingly  irregu- 
lar, and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  a  few  careful  tests  upon  it. 
Four  pieces  were  therefore  prepared  from  a  bar  of  f "  diameter,  which 
were  tested  to  the  tensile  limit,  then  rested  for  one  hour,  one  day,  one 
week,  and  one  month,  respectively,  when  they  were  retested  with  results 
aft  foUows : 

Experiments  Nos,  95  to  98,  inclusive.    Material,  weld  steel. 


Original 
dimensions. 


I 


Strength  i 


I 


Period  of  rest 


Gain  in 
strength. 


I 

P4 


In. 
.600 
.500 

.486 
.601 


In. 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.85 


Pounds. 
59,078 
58,569 
68,000 
68,860 


Pounds. 
58,619 
67,805 
69,6G3 
61,694 


One  hour.. 
One  day... 
One  week . 
One  month 


459 
—  764 
+  663 
+1,834 
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The  entire  series  of  tests  by  tension  upon  this  metal  indicates  such 
irregularity  in  its  strength  that  the  foregoing  tests  do  not  possess  a 
positive  value,  but  they  indicate  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  action  of  weld  steel  and  even  steely  irons,  still  greater  between  it 
and  fibrous  iron  when  examined  in  reference  to  the  action  of  this  law. 
We  obtain  no  positive  evidence  that  any  increase  of  strength  is  caused 
in  steel  by  rest  after  strain. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPERIMENTS. 

We  had  found  that  in  one  minute  of  rest  there  was  an  appreciable 
gain;  it  was  determined  to  ascertain  still  more  closely  how  quickly  this 
law  would  begin  to  operate;  also  how  often  it  could  be  expected  to  act 
between  the  points  of  ultimate  strength  and  rupture,  hoping  that  the 
results  would  furnish  data  by  which  the  effect  of  repeated  alternations 
of  strains  and  rests  might  be  judged.  To  this  end  a  number  of  te8^ 
pieces  were  strained  to  tensile  limit,  the  weights  then  removed,  no 
addition  being  made  to  the  stress  until  a  balance  took  place;  the  dimen- 
sions were  measured  at  the  instant  of  balance  and  the  stress  at  balance 
recorded ;  the  strain  was  then  reapplied,  the  lever  first  rising  and  then 
feUing.    The  operation  was  repeated,  with  results  as  follows: 

EXPERIMENT  No.  1. 
Tost-piece,  lionL;  %";  diameter,  .696";  length.  S'^.SO. 


StHHAl^ 

DimSLBlnna. 

Straw  %^ 

DimeaMltfM 

1 

t 
a 

c 

1 

1 

! 

1 
,1 

1 

I 

i 
1 

PoimdM. 
25,280 

Pounds. 

In. 

In. 

12th  balance 

Poundt. 

Pound*. 
23,700 

In. 

.548 

In. 
8.35 

Ist  l>Alaiir>e   .■ 

24,400 

.596 

3.24 

12th  elevation 

13th  balance 

24,000 

Ist  elevation ....... 

25,225 

23,580 

.547 

3.85 

2d  balance 

24,620 

.592 

8.27 

13th  elevation 

23,000 

2d  elevation 

25,050 

23,450 

.545 

3d  balanPA 

24,475 

.585 

3.275 

14th  elevation 

Tn*h^-lr^-rn._ 

r.;L  '  J.  ■  .;:ion  ...... 

1(}\  h  L'iiLjQii) 

23,840 

8d  elevation . 

25.000 

23,350 

-p— 

4 til  Unlnnce 

24,400 

.580 

... 

4tK  olt^ViitloK 

24.925 

23,250 

.537 

138 

ijth  hAlancA 

i«t.. 

*57a 

lOib  HevatioD  ...,.► 
17th  liAlpiie-p. 

23,600 

fifh  c^lovi^licm ,  »,,,,^.^ 

2+,flSfl 

2,%  050 

.530 

Gtli  bulnii{'4« 

24,000 

.B6C 

3.312 

17th  tliivatJon 

lyth  balnnee 

23,450 

Otii  eU^vation ,.,,.,, 

2i,B5a 

22,000 

.635 

tm 

7th lialAfice  ....   >. 

24,000 

.5G1 

3.32 

1  St h  tl.  nation 

IDth  Ija^Unce 

23,160 

Ttli  elevation 

34,135 

22,550 

.517 

tr, 

Mh  Txtlfnif^p 

23,050 

.560 

3.825 

10th  i:k>vatlon 

1  2i}tli  balaure 

23,000 

l^tkebvtttion 

24.250 

22,375 

,512 

....*r 

Mh  balance 

^,850 

.555 

3.33 

!  20tb  clcvivtion  ..,*,* 
2Iftt  baliLnce ^,, 

22,760 

Sth  elevation....... 

2i,m 

23,125 

.510 

.p..." 

lOtb  balnnf o  ........ 

23,BO0 

■""" 

1  21st  pleviiiion  ...... 

2?'1    ^nlan^-Q  .,.....,.< 

22.600 

....*' 

HJthclflvation.  — ... 

34,250 

23,000 

.m 

.mr"' 

lull  balauce  ,.. 

23,750 

.550 

3135 

iSviik^ , ,.. 

22;  300 

.,.*.> 

lUbobvation 

24,  UO 

, 

k 
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EXFBBIHBNT  Ko.  1 
Te0t-pleoe,konL;  ^'j  diMneter,  .724";  length,  y'.78. 
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Streaaat- 

Btreasat- 

% 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Poundii. 
28,375 

PemtuZf. 

In, 

In. 

7th elevation  ... 
8th  balance 

Pound*. 
24,000 

Poundt. 

In. 

In. 

iBlbalanee 

25,525 

.630 

3.18 

24,125 

.572 

Itt  elevation 

20,300 

SthelevaUon  ... 
9tb  balance  

24,620 

M  ^fllanr^^ 

25,450 

.624 

3.19 

23,760 

.562 

3.28 

2d  elevation. ...... 

26,125 

0th elevation  ... 
10th  balance   .  . 

24,240 

3d  lialance 

25,800 

.612 

8.21 

28,875 

.655 

8.30 

Sd  elevation 

25,050 

10th  elevation... 
11th  balance 

23,860 

i^hMftnc^  • 

26,075 

.604 

..#... 

23,100 
"22,000 

.548 

4th  elevation 

25,740 

11th elevation  ... 
12th  ba]an<^<> .... 

28,625 

9th  balance 

25,000 

.608 

.540 

Sth  elevation 

25,525 

12th  elevation.... 
IBth  balanfw 

28,250 

eth  balance 

24,700 

.590 

8.25 

22,650 

.635 
.505 

mh  elevation 

25,175 

Broke 

22,000 

8.82 

TUi  balance 

24^400 

.580 

EXPERIMENT  No.  8. 
Teat-piece,  iron  L;  f ;  diameter,  .806";  length,  8". 


Stzeaaat^ 

DimenaionB. 

Streasat- 

DimenaionB. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Potmdi. 
81,500 

Pounds. 

In. 

In. 

^trh  balmcf^ . , . . 

Potgndt. 

Poundt. 
30,275 

In. 
.670 

In. 

a  74 

latbalanoe 

80,850 

.600 

3.70 

6th  elevation.... 
7th  balance     . 

80,060 

l«t  elevation 

81,875 

30,050 

.665  iLoBt 

M  balance 

30,740 

.606 

7th  elevation.... 

30,810 

2d  elevation 

81,820 

30,000 

.668 

8.76 

M  balance 

80,676 

.602 

3.73 

8th  elevation.... 

0th  balance 

0th  elevation 

lOlh  balance .  ... 

30,625 
'■86,*506' 

Sd  elevation 

81,825 

20,000 

4thbalanee 

30.660 

.685 

4th  elevation 

81,200 

20,775 

.656 

8.78 

Sth  balance 

80,400 

.670 

10th  elevation.... 
Broke  

80,360 
26,700 

Mh  elevation 

81,120 

.542 

8.02 

1 

EXPEBIMSNT  No.  4. 
Teat-pieoe,  iionK;  diameter,  .076";  length,  3".06. 


Streaaair- 

DimenaionB. 

Streaaat^ 

Dimenaiona. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pounds. 
41,560 

Pounds. 

In. 

In. 

Sth  elevation  .... 
6th  balance   ..... 

Pounds. 
40,850 

Pounds. 

In. 

In. 

i  tbabmoe 

40,460 

.868 

3.86 

80,675 

'  tdevation 

41,500 

6th  elevation 

7tb  balance 

40,450 

1  ■  balance 

40,400 

80,460 

1     elevation 

41,430 

7th  elevation 

Sth  bnlance ...... 

40,000 

5     balanclrll".." 

40,200 

.867 

3.80 

88,575 

!     elevation 

41,850 

"ii'ooo' 

8th  elevation 

88,600 

'■  bbalanoe 

80,000 

.850 

3.03 

85,200 

*  li  elevation 

Bioke 

84,200 

i  libaiaSBV.:;:... 

80,700 

.840 

3.05 
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EXPERIMENT  No.  5. 
Test-pieoe,  iron  F ;  diameter,  .800";  length,  3".50. 


S«x«Mat^ 

Strew  ftt^ 

Dimenaioot. 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

Pounds 
32,275 

32,256' 

Pounds 

In. 

In. 

1 

1  12th  balance 

Pounds 

Pounds 
30,300 

.732 

In. 

4M 

lat  l)aliuiC6 

31,500 
'3i,'456 

.788 
'."784' 

4.20 

:  12th  elevation 

13th  balance 

81,000 

Ist  elevation 

30,300 

.728 

2d  balance 

'  13th  elevation 

1  14th  balance  . ...... 

30,825 

2d  elevation 

'82,  m 

30,217 

3d  balance        .  . . 

31, 470 

.775 



14th  elevation 

30,570 

3d   elevation 

32.166 

29,550 

.714 

4th  balance 

31,150 

.772 

4.30 

1  iDth  elevation 

1  16th  balance 

30,300 
30,666" 

4th  elevation 

32,000 

29,600 

.705 

6th  balance 

31,150 

.767 

1   lAtVi  nlAvntinn 

6th  elevation 

32.050 

II  i7th  balance    

29,400 

.702 

6th  balance 

31,300 

.764 

1    17ih  elevation 

ll  18tli  balance 

29,840 

6th  elevation 

32,000 

29,000 

.607 

7th  balance 

31,100 

.760 

4.32     '    Iftth  olnvniinn    

29,600 
"29,326 

7th  elevation 

31,820 

19th  balance 

19th  elevation 

20th  balance 

29,000 

rmc:::: 

8th  bfllftno^    

30,900 
"36,' 856 

.766 
'.*762' 

4.34 

8th  elevation 

31,750 
'si,  475' 

28,650 

.686  ; 

9th  balance    ... 

20th  elevation 

21»t  balance 

29,000 

i 

9th  elevation 

28,450 
28,606 

.678  1 

loth  balance 

30,900 
"36,706 



21 8t  elevation 

22d   balance 

Broke    . 

28,700 
28,325" 

1 

10th  elevation 

11th  balance 

81,375 

'."746" 

'".'.'.' 

.675  1 

,652  1    447 

11th  elevation 

81,125 

EXPERIMENT  No.  6. 
Test  piece,  iron  F ;  diameter, .  897" ;  lenji^h,  3".60. 


stress  at— 

Dimensions. 

i 

Stress  atr- 

Dimensions. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i  f 

Pounds 
38,660 

Pounds 

In. 

In. 

12th  elevation 

13th  balance 

1  13th  elevation 

1  14th  balance 

Pounds 
37,200 

37,666' 

Pounds 

In.  1  In. 
1 

let  balance 

37,225 

.786 

4.80 

36,520 

.750  ,    4.39 

37,880 

2d  balance     

37,000 

.785 

86,225 

.746  '    440 

2d   elevation 

87,660 

14th  elevation 

15th  balance 

86,740 

i    .... 

8d  balanc^e 

36,050 

.781 

4.82 

86,000 

.741    

87,600 

15thelevaUon 

86,560 

.J. 

4th  balance  ......... 

36,925 

86,900 

.738  1 

4th  elevation 

37,650 

16th  elevation 

17th  balance ....... 

86,876 

5th  balance 

36,940 
"36,956* 

.780 
'.'778 

85,600 

.782  1    443 

37,640 

;  17th  elevation 

18th  balance 

86,020 

1 

6th  balance 

35,266' 

■.■728'!:::::. 

fitli  olBVfttion 

37.766 
B7,756' 

18th  elevation 

19th  balance 

35,850 

37,000 
37  000 

.776 

35,000 

.725   

7t]i  1  ll  viitlpn 

19th  elevation 

20th  balance    

85,550 

.775 

34,750 

.720  1 

Kth  r'li^vntiiTii 

87,770 

20th  elevation 

2l8t  balance 

86,250 

.  iM  |... 

Bth  biiljtnrti  .*   J     * 

37,025 

.765 

4.80 

34.625 

.  m  1   4  45 

Dt  ll  fli'VLit  Iftn 

2l8t  elevation 

22d   balance 

85,000 

lOTb  baljini'*^ 

37,666" 

.760 



34,250 

.  7i3      448 

loth  1  l.vtitiira..,*.,.. 

lltll  b.ilLliri^ ,,.. 

11  til  fh-viittou 

S7.G«0 
i7;400" 

22d   elevation 

23d   balance 

28d   elevation 

Broke 

34,825 
84,675' 

36,800 

.758 

34,200 

.716   

I 

IStli     blllfinUl^     m^^m.^^ 

36,000 

.754 

83,800 

.688      448 

The  lever  remained  at  a  steady  balance  at  37.225  poands,  the  yield 
of  the  specimen  exactly  coanterpoising  the  increase  of  the  strain,  which 
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was  prodaoed  by  the  crank  being  tamed  50  revolutions  per  minute 
for  nearly  four  minutes,  during  wiiich  period  the  diameter  reduced  from 
.806''  to  .786",  and  the  length  increased  from  4'M7  to  4".30. 

We  were  thus  furnished  with  valuable  confirmation  of  views  pre- 
viously expressed  as  to  the  amount  of  entire  change  of  form  which 
has  taken  place  at  tensile  limit.  In  this  case  the  percentage  of  entire 
reduction  of  area  at  rupture,  which  had  occurred  at  beginning  of  balance, 
was  39  per  cent.,  at  end  48  per  cent. :  of  elongation  at  beginning  65  per 
cent.,  at  end  77  per  cent.  Fo  6  experiment  was  upon  a  test-piece  which 
had  been  strained  to  the  tensile  limit  two  months  previously;  at  that 
time  the  first  stretch  took  place  at  a  stress  equal  to  37,880  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  the  strength  at  tensile  limit  was  51,946  pounds. 

Upon  this  second  test  the  tensile  strength  was  61,022  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  the  stress  producing  the  first  stretch  was  coincident 
with  the  ultimate  strength. 

The  description  in  detail  of  one  of  these  experiments  will  answer  for  all. 
Selecting,  therefore,  Fo.  1,  it  is  as  follows : 

At  a  stress  of  24,000  pounds  the  lever's  movement  upward  had  become 
very  slow,  and  although  the  crank  was  turned  continuously,  it  required 
over  six  minutes  to  rise  to  25,275  pounds,  the  24,000  pouutls  having  been 
reached  in  about  eight  minutes.  From  25,276  to  25,280  pounds  the  lever 
slowly  vibrated  over  five  minutes,  then  settled  to  rest,  the  latter  figure 
being  the  highest  point  reached,  equal  to  a  tenacity  of  66,426  pounds 
per  square  inch.  When  the  lever  fell,  the  stress  was  stopped,  w^eights 
removed  until  the  scale  marked  24,400  pounds — a  removal  of  880  pounds, 
when  the  lever  rose  slowly  to  a  balance,  the  marks  coinciding.  At  this 
instant  the  measurements  (diameter  .596^',  length  3''.24)  were  taken,  the 
oi)eration  requiring  about  25  seconds ;  strain  was  then  reapplied  and  the 
lever  instantly  rose  till  it  required  25,225  pounds,  an  addition  of  826 
pounds,  to  keep  the  balance,  it  then  sunk  rapidly.  This  operation  was 
repeated  twenty-two  times,  the  gain  in  strength  constantly  decreasing 
and  the  loss  increasing,  until  rupture  finally  took  place  at  22,300  pounds ; 
a  loss  of  nearly  3,000  pounds  on  the  original  strength. 

Stress  required  to  produce  successive  changes  of  form. 

The  stress  which  produced  the  first  perceptible  elongation,  and  that 
which  iucreased  the  same  each  tenth  of  an  inch,  also  the  corresponding 
reduction  of  diameter,  was  observed,  and  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables: 

No.  1.    TeMdty,  66,240  i»<Mind9. 

Stress  of  44,000  lbs.  x>er  sq.  inch  produced  elongation  .01",  reduced  diameter  .016" 
Addition  of  12,600  lbs.  persq.  inch  increased  elongation  to .  10",  reduced  diameter  to  .0IV2" 
Addition  of  7,500  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elougation  to  .20^^,  reduced  diameter  to  .048" 
Addition  of  1,700  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .30^^  reduced  diameter  to  .066" 
Addition  of  300  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .40",  reduced  diameter  to  .087" 
Addition  of       25  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to .  44",  reduced  diameter  to .  100" 

No,  2.     TefMdty,  63,880  j><^u«d». 

Stress  of  40,500  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  produced  elongation  .02",  reduced  diameter  .002" 
Addition  of  14,540  lbs.  persq.  inch  increased  elongation  to.l2",  reduced  diameter  to.  019" 
Addition  of  7,260  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .22",  reduced  diameter  to  .044" 
Addition  of  1,630  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .32",  reduced  diameter  to . 068'' 
Addition  of      133  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .40",  reduced  diameter  to .  094'' 
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^0.3.    TmaGUy,ei,740pomub. 

Stress  of  36,064  lbs.  per  sq.  incli  produced  elongation  .01",  reduced  diameter  .002^' 
Addition  of  9,408  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .11'',  reduced  diameter  to  .012" 
Addition  of  10,368  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .21",  reduced  diameter  to  .030" 
Addition  of  3,920  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .31",  reduced  diameter  to  .046" 
Addition  of  1,314  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .41",  reduced  diameter  to  .064" 
Addition  of  519  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .51",  reduced  diameter  to  .078" 
Addition  of    147  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  inoreased  elongation  to  .58",  reduced  diameter  to .  102" 

No.  5.    TenaeUy,  51,880  pounds. 

Stress  of  36,166  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  produced  elongation  .02",  reduced  diameter  .002" 
Addition  of  6,424  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to .  12",  reduced  diameter  to  .016" 
Addition  of  4,588  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .22".  reduced  diameter  to  .023" 
Addition  of  2,492  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .32",  reduced  diameter  to  .038" 
Addition  of  1,352  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .42",  reduced  diameter  to  .054" 
Addition  ot  608  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .52",  reduced  diameter  to . 069" 
Addition  of  250  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  increased  elongation  to  .62",  reduced  diameter  to  .084" 
Addition  of  unknown  amount  increased  elongation  to.71",  reduced  diameter  to  .104" 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  after  tiie  elastic  limit  has  been  reached,  a  slight 
addition  to  the  stress  prodaces  very  disproportionate  effect.  As  a  con- 
firmation, oar  tests  of  cable  show  in  one  case  that  an  elongation  of  25^' 
produced  by  56  tons  stress,  was  increased  to  56^'  by  the  sedition  of  12 
tons. 

In  obtaining  the  stress  which  produced  the  elongation  of  each  tenth 
of  an  inch  we  watched  for  the  elongation  and  stopped  the  strain  the 
instant  the  looked-for  tenth  had  taken  place.  The  exi)eriment  was 
varied  in  the  following  manner,  with  two  test-pieces,  made  from  soft 
charcoal-bloom  boiler  iron. 

With  these,  having  obtained  the  first  stretch,  we  applied  slowly  an 
additional  stress  of  1,000  pounds^  and  measured  the  dimensions,  then 
continued  to  add  the  same,  measuring  after  each  addition,  until  the  lever 
fell  indicating  tensile  limit.  We  thus  procured  data  as  to  the  action  of 
the  metal  between  the  elastic  and  the  tensile  limit,  the  former  tests  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  and  5  having  begun  at  the  latter  period. 

EasperimmU  to  dsUrmine  ihe  effect  in  changing  formy  of  stress  increasing  from  the  elastio  to 
the  tensile  limit,  gradually  applied. 

Test-pieees  of  soft  chazxwal-bloom  iron. 


Stress  on  test-pieoe. 


Ko.1. 


Dimensioiia. 


DiMn- 

eter. 


Length. 


Change. 


Bed.  of 
diam. 


Elon. 


No.  2. 


Dimensions. 


Diam- 


Length. 


Change. 


B.D. 


None 

20,600  pounds 
22,000  pounds 
28,000  pounds. 
24,000  pounds. 
25,000  pounds. 
26,000  pounds 
27,000  pounds 
28,000  pounds. 
29,000  pounds 
80,000  pounds. 
81,000  pounds 
82,000  pounds. 
38.000  pounds 
84,000  pounds. 
86,000  pounds. 
80,000  pounds. 
37,000  pounds. 
38»000  pounds. 


Loeo 

.906 
.904 
.902 
.901 
.060 
.087 
.985 
.988 
.980 
.977 
.976 
.972 
.968 
.964 
.960 
.956 
.943 
.938 


8.888 
8.956 
3.985 
4.001 
4.010 
4.024 
4.040 
4.058 
4.078 
4.099 
4.124 
4.160 
4.168 
4.201 
4.239 
4.284 
4.889 
4.425 
4601 


0.006 
0.001 
0.002 
0.001 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 

aoo2 

0.003 
O.0O8 
0.002 
0.003 
O.OOi 
01004 
0.004 
0.005 
0.012 

a  010 


0.018 
0.020 
0.016 
0.009 
0.014 
0.016 
0.018 
0.020 
0.021 
0.025 
0.032 
0.032 
0.088 
a038 
0.045 
0.055 
0.086 
0.076 


0.996 
0.089 
0.988 
0.985 
0.983 
0.982 
0.980 
0.977 
0.975 
0.972 
0.071 
a967 
0.965 
0.959 
0.965 
0.948 
0.938 
0.921 


4.008 
4.038 
4.067 
4.076 
4.003 
4.109 
4.121 
4.242 
4.265 
4.280 
4.805 
4.340 
4.874 
4w402 
4.454 
4.514 
4.586 
4.658 


0.007 
0.001 
0.003 
0.0O2 
0.001 
0.002 
0.003 
0.002 
0.003 
0.001 
0.004 
0.002 
0.006 
0.004 
0.007 
0.010 
0.017 


0.080 
0.029 
0.009 
0.017 
0.016 
0.012 
0.021 
0.023 
0.015 
0.025 
0.035 
0.034 
0.028 
0.05:1 
0.000 
0.072 
0,072 
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Wlifle  testing  the  piece  whose  history  is  given  as  Experiment  No.  1 
we  noticed  after  rapture  that,  in  addition  to  the  reduction  at  the  point 
of  rupture,  where  the  taper  was  very  abrupt,  there  were  several  other 
places  much  reduced^  as  shown  in  cut.  'So  test-piece  from  other  irons 
manifested  this  pecuharityj  two  others  of  this  material  ^4ronL"  did. 


a 

1 — ^ 

6 

/    \ 

c 

^ 

fl — m^ — 3 

1 i 

b 

This  irregular  decrease  of  diameter  under  tension  was  considered  to 
be  an  indication  that  the  strength  of  the  material,  however  great  it 
might  occasionally  prove,  was  very  irregular,  that  each  bar  contained 
botix  strong  and  weak  spots,  and  that  it  was  thus  unsuitable  for  cables. 
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SECTION  V. 

IMPACT. 

A  PAPEE  DESCRIBING  A  SERIES  OF  TESTS  MADE  BY  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  SUDDEN  STRAINS  TO  PORTIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  BARS,  WHOSE 
ACTION  UNDER  TENSION  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN. 

The  tests  by  which  we  ascertain  the  powers  of  the  various  irons  of 
the  series  to  resist  steady  tensional  strains,  applied  in  the  direction  of 
the  fiber,  and  when  manufactured  into  links,  furnish  us  with  no  data 
by  which  their  relative  powers  to  resist  sudden  strains,  applied  trans- 
versely, can  be  judged.  As  cables  are  more  frequently  broken  by 
strains  of  this  nature  than  by  all  other  causes  combined,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  series^  should  be  subjected 
to  such  tests  as  would  develop  their  relative  values  in  this  resi)ect 
before  we  could  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  varying  charac- 
teristics, as  developed  by  tension  alone,  indicated  that  the  iron  in  which 
they  existed  could  be  considered  as  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cables. 

Having  no  apparatus  by  which  such  tests  could  be  made,  one  was  de- 
vised by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  by  the  use  of  which  we  were 
enabled  to  form  a  very  fair  judgment  as  to  the  comparative  values  of 
the  irons  when  subjected  to  shocks. 

This  machine  was  called  the  impact-hammer,  and  it  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  lithograph. 

METHOD   OF  TESTING   BY  IMPACT. 

Our  method  of  testing  by  this  machine  was  this:  Test-pieces  not  less 
than  twelve  diameters  in  length  were  placed  across  the  hole  through  the 
anvil,  the  centers  being  directly  under  the  edge  of  the  wedge-shaped 
hammer,  which  was  raised  to  various  heights  and  allowed  to  &op  upon 
them. 

Bars  of  some  irons  which  were  tested  by  this  method  could,  while  in 
their  normal  condition,  the  skin  being  in  no  manner  nicked  or  weakened, 
be  broken  in  two  by  blows  of  less  than  30  feet  drop ;  with  other  irons 
it  was  necessary  to  weaken  them  by  a  circular  score  ^"  deep  that  we 
might  succeed  in  breaking  the  test-piece,  it  not  being  convenient  to  use 
a  hammer  of  over  100  pounds  weight,  which  could  be  hoisted  but  30 
feet.  This  cut  through  the  skin  reduced  the  bar's  power  to  resist,  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  is  reduced  by  the  ordinary  method  of  nicking 
with  a  cold  chisel,  and  the  blows  of  the  hammer  were  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  given  by  sledge  hammers;  but  with  this  machine  the  force  of 
the  blow  could  be  regulated  and  known,  and  the  weakening  produced 
by  the  cuts  made  uniform. 

The  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  hammer  permitted  a  bar  to  bend  to 
an  angle  of  120^. 

The  energy  of  the  blow  delivered  by  this  hammer  may  be  deduced 

firom  the  formula  E=^— ,  in  which  w  =  weight  of  hammer  in  pounds, 

t?  =  its  velocity  in  feet,  g  =  gravity  (at  Washington  32,153),  and  E  = 
energy  in  foot  pounds. 

By  resolving  this  formula,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  each  foot  of  drop  of 
the  hammer  the  energy  is  equal  to  100  foot  pounds.    As,  however,  the 
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dynamical  effect  of  the  blows  are  Decessarily  modified  by  friction  and 
other  causes,  among  which  is  the  increasing  distance  of  the  drop,  as 
the  specimen  yields,  and  as  the  power  to  resist  these  blows  must  be 
reduced  by  the  effect  of  those  previously  sustained  by  the  specimen 
under  test,  our  results  by  the  use  of  this  machine  have  but  a  slight 
and  indirect  value  from  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  but,  famishing  us 
as  they  did  with  an  unerring  method  by  which  we  could  judge  whether 
an  iron  was  or  was  not  tough  enough  to  make  good  chain  cables, 
also  with  indications  which  enabled  us.  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
same  point  by  the  results  of  tensional  tests,  they  were  very  valuable  for 
our  puriK>ses. 

Through  results  obtained^by  its  use,  nearly  all  of  the  chain  cable  on 
hand,  owned  by  the  Navy  Department,  was  condemned,  and  the  endeavor 
to  make  an  iron  which  could  withstand  the  severe  tests  given  by  this 
machine,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  process  by  which  the  experi- 
mental cable  iron  (hammered  iron  and  iron  A)  was  produced. 

Through  the  data  collected  by  the  test  by  this  method  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  bars  of  various  irons  differing  widely  in  character,  we  were  able 
to  detect  the  existence  of  a  connecting  link,  and  partially  trace  its  course, 
between  characteristics  displayed  under  tension  and  those  produced  by 
impact. 

Iron  with  high  tensUe  strength  generally  proved  to  be  possessed  of 
but  comparatively  low  resilience ;  it  would  break  under  the  blows  with 
but  slight  defiection,  and  leave  a  fractured  surface,  smooth  as  though 
the  bar  had  been  cut  in  two  by  a  sharp  knife,  the  ends  of  the  fibers 
showing,  like  steel,  a  fine,  slightly  granulous  surface. 

Iron  of  coarse,  slightly-worked  character  would  have  an  equally 
smooth  and  bright  surface,  but  the  coarse,  granulous  appearance  of  the 
cut  fibers  denoted  how  slightly  they  had  been  affected  by  the  rolls. 

Iron  with  a  high  elastic  limit  would  resist  the  first  blow  with  but  little 
injury  or  deflection,  but  the  deflection  once  started  by  subsequent  blows, 
it  would  yield  more  at  each  than  would  other  irons  with  a  lower  limit, 
which  were  more  affected  by  the  first  blow.  Some  irons  would,  after 
having  been  weakened  by  the  cicrular  cut  through  the  skin,  resist  with 
slight  injury  blows  which  would  break  in  two  bars  of  the  same  size  of 
other  irons  which  had  not  been  so  weakened. 

There  are  many  irons  valuable  for  many  purposes,  which  would  not 
yield  good  results  under  this  form  of  test;  but  however  valuable  for 
other  purposes,  the  material  which  proves  brittle  under  this  test  cannot 
be  expected  when  made  into  cable,  and  subjected  to  strains  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  prove  equal  to  its  tasks. 

Iron  which  is  materially  weakened  by  a  repetition  of  slight  sudden 
strains,  none  of  which  produce  preceptible  injury,  But  which  do  so 
injure  it  that  eventually  a  strain  no  greater,  and  perhaps  much  less,  than 
those  previously  encountered  will  destroy  it,  is  not  suitable  for  cable. 
Iron  whose  entire  strength  dex>ends  upon  its  remaining  perfectly  free 
from  abrasion  or  slight  cracks  is  not  suitable  for  cables.  Our  tests  by 
impact  revealed  that  large  quantities  of  iron  jwssessing  the  above  de- 
fects had  been  accumulated  by  the  government,  all  having  passed  satis- 
factorily^ the  examinations,  which  consisted  of  tension-tests  made  upon 
test-pieces  of  erroneous  proportions.  Much  of  this  iron  was  of  good 
material,  but  the  low  price  at  which  it  had  to  be  supplied  in  order  that 
the  lowest  bidder  should,  as  the  law  directed,  receive  the  contract,  had 
necessitated  that,  in  order  to  make  it  cheap  enough,  but  very  little  work 
should  be  expended  upon  it. 

Our  experiments  demonstrated  not  only  its  want  of  value  in  its  pres- 
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ent  state,  but  that  also  by  thorotigh  work  it  could  be  vastly  improved, 
and  when,  in  addition  to  this  work,  material  of  no  greater  cost,  but  -pos- 
sessing qualities  that  the  coarse  chain  iron  lacked  was  added,  we  found 
that  most  valuable  iron,  capable  of  resisting  all  strains,  was  produced. 

An  example  of  such  a  transformation  will  be  described.  The  material 
selected  was  taken  from  the  pile  of  2-iV'  chain  iron,  and  was  probably  as 
inferior  a  bar  of  iron  as  could  be  found  in  the  pile,  or  in  our  markets, 
there  being  in  the  stock  of  chain  iron,  however,  a  great  many  equally  as 
poor. 

These  bolts,  each  over  26''  long,  were  thoroughly  tested.  Several 
which  had  not  been  weakened  by  a  score  were  broken  square  in  two  by 
a  single  blow  of  the  hammer  dropped  25  to  30  feet;  others,  after  hav- 
ing iKBcn  struck  from  ten  to  twenty  times  by  the  hammer  from  a  height 
of  8  or  10  feet,  and  showing  no  injury  or  deflection,  would,  upon  receiv- 
ing another  blow  of  no  greater  force,  break  in  two;  other  bars  scored 
as  has  been  described  would  break  in  two  at  single  blows  of  from  1  to  3 
feet  drop. 

In  all  cases  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  was  the  same,  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VI,  and  would  be  described  as  "bright,  coarse  grana- 
lous."  The  piece  photographed  was  broken  by  a  single  blow  of  the 
hammer  dropped  three  feet. 

The  fragments  of  this  bar,  with  those  of  several  others  of  the  same  lot, 
some  of  which  had  broken  by  even  lighter  blows,  were  piled  with  alternate 
layers  of  old  boiler  iron  (they  having  been  first  thoroughly  reworked), 
and  were  hammered  into  a  bloom,  frt>m  which  a  bar  of  2"  diameter 
was  swaged.  This  was  cut  into  pieces  24f'  long,  and  the  pieces  were 
scored  in  two  places  8''  apart,  and  then  tested  as  was  the  original 
bar,  except  that  each  drop  of  the  hammer  was  from  a  height  of  thirty 
feeU  The  first  score  received  ten  such  blows  before  it  was  entirely  torn 
in  two,  and  the  fractured  surface  appeared  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  of  same 
plate. 

This  bar  was  still  further  tested  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  low  temper- 
ature upon  the  strength  of  an  iron  of  this  description.  After  exposure 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  open  air,  the  temperature  averaging  about 
30^  Fah.,  the  second  score  was  subjected  to  impact  and  resist^  eight 
blows  of  30  feet  drop,  the  ninth  blow  cutting  in  two  the  remaining  seg- 
ment at  the  top,  which  developed  a  fine  granulous  appearance,  as  shown 
at  &,  Fig.  1,  Plate  III. 

Tne  resemblance  of  the  segment  of  h  to  the  entire  face  of  Fig.  1,  Plate 
YI,  and  to  the  same  in  a,  Plate  III,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  the  blow  which  produced  the  effect  was  so  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  iron  to  resist,  that  the  fibers  were  ent  in  two,  as  if  struck  with  a 
chopping-knife. 

With  the  2"  bar  the  test  was  a  30  feet  drop  upon  about  ^'  of  thick- 
ness which  had  already  been  weakened  by  the  shock  of  eight  as  heavy 
blows.  With  the  2^"  the  test  was  but  3  feet  drop,  delivered  upon  a 
bar  over  2J''  thick  which  had  sustained  no  previous  stress.  There  is 
between  them  a  difference  that  the  illustration  does  not  show  clearly. 
In  both  cases  the  fibers  are  cut  across  at  right  angles,  and  show  by  the 
fineness  of  the  bright  ends  in  the  2"  bar  that  the  material  was  good;  in 
the  other  bar  the  ends  of  the  fibers  are  coarse  and  large.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  first  resembles  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  fractured  steel; 
that  of  the  other,  fractured  cast  iron. 

The  fracture  shown  at  a.  Fig.  1,  Plate  III,  is  that  of  another  made 
ui>on  the  same  2"  bar,  whicn  h^  withstood  the  extreme  tests  described* 
In  this  case,  however,  the  score  was  cut  much  deeper,  and  weights  being 
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added  to  the  hammer,  the  test-piece  received  a  blow  equal  to  6,000  foot 
poandSy  which  cat  it  ia  two,  as  shown. 

The  extreme  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the  fractures  made 
npon  the  same  material  (and  it  of  great  resisting  powers),  by  different 
degrees  of  the  same  force,  indicates  that  it  is  unsafe  even  for  an  expert 
to  attempt  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  material  from 
which  a  bridge,  axle,  or  cable  that  has  been  accidentally  broken,  was 
made,  unless  he  knows  just  how  it  was  broken.  To  render  a  judgment 
upon  this  point  a  person  must  not  only  be  an  expert,  but  he  must  know 
by  what  character  and  amount  of  force  the  fracture  was  produced. 

The  fractures  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  III,  supply  additional  evi- 
dence. The  three  were  made  by  impact  upon  the  same  bar  (of  iron  A, 
1\"  diameter),  which  was  scored  in  three  places,  8  inches  apart.  At  a 
the  score  was  slight,  and  the  piece  was  torn  in  two  by  repeated  light  blows. 

At  6  the  score  was  the  same,  but  after  the  bar  had  been  broken  half 
in  two  by  light  blows,  one  heavy  onje  was  given,  which  out  in  two  the 
remainder. 

At  c  the  score  was  deep,  and  one  heavy  blow  did  the  work ;  a  would 
be  described  as  "all  fibrous";  h  as  "half  granulous  and  half  fibrous"; 
c  as  "  bright  granulous." 

The  illustrations  given  in  Plate  VI  may  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing typical  fracture  by  impact  of  thoroughly  worked  and  of  insufficiently 
worked  irons.  The  first  will  bend  before  it  breaks ;  the  second  will  break 
without  bending. 

Irons  F,  Fa?,  O,  D,  H,  G,  Pa?,  and  some  of  the  bars  of  B,  C,  and  P, 
resemble  more  or  less  in  their  characteristics  those  shown  in  Fig.  2; 
those  of  irons  K,  the  2"  bar  of  D,  and  some  of  those  of  B  and  C,  resemble 
Fig.  1,  as  did  most  of  the  contract  chain  iron. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  remarkable  difference  which  existed 
between  the  2"  bars  of  iron  D  and  the  smaller  bars  of  the  same  iron. 
No  description  can  mark  this  difference  as  plainly  as  a  photograph,  and 
such  photograph  was  accordingly  prepared.    (See  Plate  X.) 

In  the  first  pair  of  fractures^  the  contrast  oetween  the  2''  bar  and  a 
smaller  one,  as  developed  by  impact,  is  given.  The  2"  bar  was,  after 
being  scored,  broken  by  a  single  twenty-foot  drop  of  the  hammer,  show- 
ing no  deflection.  The  If  bar  was  but  slightly  cracked  by  a  blow  of 
the  same  force,  and  received  four  others  of  from  5  to  8  feet  drop  before 
rupture  was  complete. 

The  second  pair  show  the  action  under  tension  of  the  2"  and  IJ" 
bars  of  the  same  lot,  the  former  showing  but  slight  reduction  of  area 
(2.1  per  cent.),  and  its  fractured  surface  resembling  very  closely  that  of 
the  fracture  made  by  impact,  the  latter  reducing  4*J.7  per  cent.,  showing 
a  fibrous  surface. 

BAEKlNa. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  occurred  with  irons  of  a  certain  type  during 
the  test  by  impact,  which  was  given  the  shop  name  of  "  barking."  Illus- 
trations in  Plates  IV  and  XTT  will  give  a  clearer  idea  than  description 
can  of  this  phenomenon.  This  occurred  only  in  tests  of  very  tough  duc- 
tile iron  which  had  been  thoroughly  worked,  and  which  required  sev- 
eral repetitions  of  the  blows  to  break  it  in  two. 

As  the  deflection  caused  by  each  successive  blow  increased,  the  trans- 
verse crack  at  the  lower  part  of  the  test-piece  widened,  and  the  surface 
iron  became  detached  and  stood  open  like  a  detached  bark.  A  tough, 
gray  ligature  with  splintered  surface  connected  the  two  ends,  and  a 
finger  could  be  thrust  under  the  skin  on  either  side. 
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Several  photographs  were  made  of  iDStances  of  this  action,  it  being 
deemed  peculiar  to  most  excellent  iron,  occurring  only  with  A,  O,  F, 
Fa?,  and  O, 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  APPBARANOBS  OF  FRACTURES  OF  IRON  WHICH 
HAVE  RECEIVED  DIFFERENT  AMOUNTS  OF  WORK. 

The  illustrations  on  Plate  XIII  show  the  contrasting  action  of  irons 
Pa?  and  IfT,  when  tested  by  impact;  the  first,  a  choice  material  thoroughly 
worked,  deflecting  greatly  and  tearing  in  two;  the  second,  a  coarse 
underworked  product,  breaking  like  a  pipe-stem  by  a  blow  very  slight, 
as  compared  with  that  received  by  iron  Par,  the  latter  resisting  until 
the  fifth  30-foot  blow  was  given,  the  former  yielding  with  a  "  square  break" 
at  a  single  20-foot  blow.  Tested  by  tension  alone,  iron  N  would  have 
been  rated  as  a  most  excellent  iron.  It  failed  under  impact  and  as  a 
cable.  In  the  second  group,  same  plate,  the  test-pieces  illustrated  are 
those  of  irons  P  and  F,  broken  by  tension.  These  irons  were  rather 
overworked,  and  contracted  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  area.  They  were  ex- 
cellent bar  iron,  but  not  as  valuable  for  cable  as  they  would  have  been 
with  less  work,  the  welds  not  proving  reliable. 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 

The  question  as  to  whether  crystallization  can  be  produced  in  iron 
by  stress,  or  by  repetition  of  stress  with  alternations  of  rest,  or  by  vibra- 
tion, has  been  very  much  discussed,  and  very  opposite  views  are  enter- 
tained by  experts:  therefore  it  was  considered  that  any  data  which 
might  be  gathered  during  our  tests,  bearing  upon  this  point,  would 
possess  a  value. 

We  have  met  with  but  one  unmistakable  instance  of  crystallization 
which  was  probably  produced  by  alternations  of  severe  stress,  sudden 
strains,  recoils,  and  rest. 

The  connecting  rod  of  the  chain  prover  was  5"  in  diameter,  had  been 
in  use  for  forty  years,  and  had,  during  this  period,  been  frequently  sub- 
jected to  stress  up  to  250,000  pounds,  with  recoils  produced  by  rupture 
of  test-pieces. 

It  was  carefully  made  in  the  anchor-shop,  being  hammered  from  the 
best  quality  of  wrought-iron  scrap;  it  is  not  probable  that  any  section 
of  it,  if  broken  when  first  made,  would  have  displayed  crystalline  struct- 
ure, but  while  we  were  testing,  it  parted  one  day  at  less  than  200,000 
pounds  stress,  and  the  surface  of  the  fractured  ends  showed  well-defined 
crystallization,  the  facets  being  large  and  bright  as  mica;  the  ends  hav- 
ing become  injured  by  rust,  the  bar  was  again  broken  by  impact  at  a 
point  distant  over  a  foot  from  the  first  fracture,  and  the  same  appear- 
ance was  found  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  Plate  V,  Fig.  1,  the 
original  of  which  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Stevens  Institute. 

A  second  case,  not  so  marked,  occurred  as  represented  in  Fig.  2,  same 
plate,  the  article  being  a  fractured  shackle. 

IMPACT  TESTS. 

The  records  of  tests  by  impact  begin  with  the  history  of  an  examina- 
tion made  ui>on  the  contract  chain  iron  in  store,  made  by  the  chairman 
of  these  committees,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  ]S"avy  Depart- 
ment, with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  iron  on  hand, 
and  the  efL'ect  upon  such  as  was  found  unsuitable  for  cables,  of  thorough 
reworking. 

This  iron  was  stowed  in  piles  classified  by  diameters.  Most  of  it  had 
been  received  during  the  war  from  such  contractors  as  had  bid  lowest, 
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and  its  origin  beyond  this  point  was  unknown;  its  general  character,  as 
found  by  this  examination,  was  worthless  in  its  present  state.  The  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  in  reworking,  and  in  combining  it  with  scrap 
iron  of  superior  quality,  were  such  that  the  iron  produced  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam-Engineering  as  "at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  commercial  iron,  at  less  cost." 

The  department  at  this  date,  needing  a  2"  cable  for  a  frigate,  and  be- 
ing convinced  that  the  stock  of  chain  iron  of  this  size  was  unreliable, 
authorized  the  construction,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chairman  of 
these  committees,  of  the  required  cable  from  the  condemned  material  on 
hand.  This  was  accomplished,  and  the  daily  tests  of  the  blooms  from 
which  the  bars  for  this  cable  were  rolled  is  given  under  the  head  on 
'<  hammered  iron.'' 

Prom  these  hammered  blooms  the  required  2''  bars  were  rolled  in  the 
copper  mill  by  green  hands,  and  their  record  is  given  as  that  of  "  iron 
A."  No  bar  was  permitted  to  enter  into  this  cable  which  had  broken  at 
less  than  three  30-foot  blows.  The  fag  ends  and  rejected  bars  were 
rolled  down  to  smaller  sizes  and  tested  as  such,  there  being  348  tests  by 
impact  made  upon  this  iron,  which  are  recorded,  besides  many  experi- 
ments not  recorded  or  preserved.  The  remainder  of  the  tests  by  impact 
have  been  made  on  such  bars  as  we  have  procured,  and  had  already 
tested  by  tension. 

When  not  otherwise  specified,  the  length  of  each  of  the  pieces  tested 
was  equal  to  twelve  times  the  diameter,  these  being  the  usual  dimen- 
sions of  chain  cable  bolts. 

These  were  scored  by  a  pipe  cutting  machine  to  a  depth  of  -3^'^,  either 
at  the  center,  or  at  two  points  equidistant  from  the  ends  and  the  piece 
was  when  tested  placed  so  that  the  wedge-shaped  hammer  struck  the 
score. 

With  nearly  all  of  the  contract  chain  iron,  the  slight  resistance  offered 
by  the  first  score  was  reduced  to  but  a  small  percentage  of  itself  when 
the  other  scores  were  struck,  hence  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  retain 
their  record,  and  the  results  in  the  table  are  those  procured  from  the 
first  scores. 

BXPLAJTATION  OP  SYMBOLS  USED  IN  TABLES 

The  symbols  by  which,  in  the  tabulated  results,  the  effect  of  the  blows 
are  described  signify  as  follows: 

"  V,"  that  a  fine,  silvery  line  has  become  visible  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  score,  indicating  an  approach  to 

"  S  C,''  a  slight  crack,  in  which  a  needle-point  could  be  inserted,  and 

**  C,''  a  crack  wide  and  deep  enough  to  insert  the  edge  of  a  knife. 

"  +j^  an  increase  of  the  opening,  but  not  enough  to  term 

"BC,"  a  bad  crack. 

"F  or  T  B,''  a  fracture  in  which  the  ends  are  torn  apart,  leaving 
long,  jagged  splinters.    ( See  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  1.  Pa?.) 

**  i  F,"  an  incomplete  fracture  of  the  same  nature,  the  ends  still  re- 
maining connected.    ( See  Plates  IV,  IX,  and  XII.) 

"  D ,"  a  short,  square  break,  with  little  or  no  defiection,  the  fractured 
surfaces  showing  smooth,  as  though  cut  in  two.  ( See  Plates  III,  YI,  X, 
and  XIII.) 

"Closed  to  hammer,"  the  test-piece  is  bent  to  from  110^  to  120^,  and 
in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  wedge  of  the  hammer.  ( See  Plates  IV 
and  XII.) 

"Closed  down,''  the  piece  has  been  still  further  closed  under  the 
Bteam  hammer,  until  the  sides  are  in  contact  the  whole  length.  (See 
Plates  Vn,  Vin,  and  XL) 
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There  were  two  varieties  of  iron  in  the  five  pieces 
tested:  one  coarse  and  brittle,  the  breaks  of 
which  are  marked  G ;  the  other  a  fair,  fibrous, 
tough  iron.    The  former  predominated. 

In  addition  to  the  teats  recorded  upon  this  size, 
there  were  probably  a  hundred  pieces  broken 
at  various  times,  with  results  no  better  than 
those  recorded.  Among  these  tests  were  a  num- 
ber where  the  bar  was  struck  a  number  of  light 
blows  of  from  |  to  1^  foot  drop  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  although  apparently  uniivjnred  by  any 
short^f  the  fracture,  it  was  eventually  broken 
square  in  two  by  a  blow  of  no  greater  force. 
Bars  not  scored  were  broken  by  blows  of,  in  one 
case,  one,  in  another  two,  and  in  others  jf£o«,  30- 
feet  drops;  in  all  cases  apparently uniujnred 
until  the  last  blow.  This  lot  was  selected  for 
experiments  in  reworking  and  mixing.  The  re- 
sults of  thorough  rework  and  mixing  with  old 
boiler-iron  are  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  fract- 
ures by  impact,  Plate  VI,  and  by  tension,  Plate 
I ;  the  specmiens  photographed  being  from  it. 

A  number  of  bolts  tested  showed  that  in  the  lot 
there  was  some  fair  iron,  but  the  presenco  of 
other  pieces  of  coarse,  gronulous,  orittle  iron 
rendered  the  entiro  lot  unsafe. 


In  testing  one  of  the  bars,  the  blow  which  was 
withstood  by  the  score  struck,  broke  in  two  the 
score  several  inches  from  it.  This  lot  of  iron 
was  uo  thoroughly  worthless  that  it  was  con- 
demned, and  to  supply  its  place  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  cable  neeued  for  the  United  States 
frigate  Tennessee,  the  experimental  cable  was 
produced,  and  its  record  compared  with  this  of 
the  2"  iron  on  band  presents  a  great  contrast. 
Some  experiments  were  made  in  reworking  this 
lot,  and  in  mixing  it  wi  th  old  boiler  iron.  In  one 
case  a  bloom  was  hammered  from  a  pile  which 
consisted  of  four  layers  of  the  '/"  tnorouchly 
reworked  and  flattened,  and  three  layers  of  hoop 
iron  on  hand.  The  bloom  was  swaged  into  test- 
pieces  2"  in  diameter  and  24"  long,  and  was 
scored  in  two  places  and  tested  by  impact,  with 
the  following  results,  viz :  first  piece,  nret  score, 
broke  half  in  two  at  third  30-foot  drop;  second 
score  broke  entirely  in  two  at  fifth  blow  of  25- 
foot  drop.  Another  bloom  made  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  some  Swedish  iron  on  hand 
was  substituted  for  the  hoop  iron,  broke  readily 
at  light  blows. 

The  entire  lot  was  a  coarse,  granxdons,  brittle 
iron,  and  was  condemned. 


This  lot  was  coarse,  grannlous,  and  resembled 
very  much  an  inferior  oast  iron,  being  full  of 
seams  and  air-holes.  It  was  condemned  aa 
worthless. 


PLATE  V. 
Fig.   I. 
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211  Tremont  Sireci,  lioston. 
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strength  of  one  piece  was  49,000  poands  per 
square  inch.  Reworked,  its  tensile  strength 
was  54,000  pounds.  Three  cable  links  made  from 
it  broke  at  182,000, 172,000,  and  158,000  pounds. 
A  single  Unk  of  this  sise  should  not  break  at 
less  than  230,000  pounds. 

The  entire  lot  was  of  poor  quality.  Tested  by 
tension,  one  piece  showed  61.000  pounds  per 
square  inch ;  tested  as  cable,  three  links  broke 
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at  137,000, 137,000,  and  191,000  pounds. 
A  single  link  of  this  siae  should  sustain  over 
220,oSl)  pounds. 

by  reworking  that  it  was  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  experimental  cable.  The 
tensile  strength  as  given  by  two  tests  was  58,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  As  chain  links,  six 
were  broken  as  foUows,  vis:  170,000,  129.000, 
125,000. 123,000, 147,000,  and  150,000  pounds.  Ke- 
worked  thoroughly,  a  swaeed  bar  2"  in  diameter 
stood  six  blows  of  17-feet  ^p  each,  and  another 
eight  blows  of  9-feet  drop  each. 
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f -foot  drop  breaking  it  as  completely  as  one  of 
80  feet,  the  highest  deUvered.  A  glass  bar  of 
the  size  could  hardly  have  yielded  more  readily. 

There  wore  evidently  at  least  two  varieties  in  the 
pile,  one  a  fairly  tough,  well-worked  iron,  the 
coarse,  granulous. 
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This  lot  was  generally  coarse,  and  had  received 
but  little  work.    An  occasional  piece  showed 
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..do..-.. 
..do..... 
..do..... 


Jannary  80. 
88oto39o. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Fine  cloee  liber. 

Do. 

Bo. 
Fine  brigbt  fiber. 
Tested  by  tension. 

90  per  oent.  bright  giaanlooa ;  oondaimed. 
70  per  cent,  brigbt  grannloaa ;  oondenmed. 


Bxlgbt  grannloaa  and  gray  fiber,  60  per  oent  eaeh. 
SOperoent  eoanegrannlona;  eondemned. 


90  per  oent.  ooaree 
All  dull  gray 

Long  gray  fiber. 


Do. 


60  percent,  brigbt  grannloaa;  oondenmed. 


Interyal  of  24  bonra  between  blowa. 
60  per  oent.  brigbt  a 
60  per  cent,  gray  fib 

75  per  cent,  long  fiber. 

60  per  oent.  long  fiber. 
80  per  cent,  long  fiber. 

90  per  oenl  brigbt  grannloaa;  oondenmed. 

60  per  oent.  bright  grannlons;  condemned. 
00  per  cent,  long  fiber. 

This  lot,  except  No.  114^  seemed  to  need  more  wotic, 
as  they  showed  bright  granolous,  short  breaks. 
They  were  reheated  and  thoroughly  reworked, 
then  retested  as  per  record  firom  15  to  82. 


Condemned. 

Condemned. 
Condemned. 

Condemned. 

This  lot  failed  utterly,  the  center  showing  a  bright 
steeMlke  surface,  the  fractures  clean  with  but 
little  fiber.  The  dav's  work  was  rehcHted.  re> 
worked,  and  again  tested  (128  to  140)  with  no 
improvement  An  examination  revealed  that 
some  patches  of  boiler*8teol  that  had  been  put  on 
the  Old  boilers  had  been  largely  incorporated 
with  the  boiler-iron.  Had  this  lot  been  subjected 
to  tension  tests  alone  it  wonlil  have  been  con- 
sidered valuable.  A  bar  of  it  broke  at  172,800 
pounds,  equal  to  55, 000  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  its  elastic  limit  was  at  nearly  32,000  pounds. 
The  test  by  impact  revealed  its  warthleoaneas 
and  it  was  xt^ected. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


TESTS  OF  METALS. 
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TfAMmtRBP  Isoir— Ckmtinaed. 


J 

Number  of  drop,  and  eflbet. 

1| 

Xemaiki 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

k 

141 

m 

V 
V 

c 
sc 

+ 
+ 

F 
F 

January  80. 
83oto80OF. 
do 

A  Qhaage  in  the  boOflr-lrai  I1 

06  per  cent.  Umg  fiber. 
TeatodbytfloaSn. 

90  per  ottt.]img  fiber 

do 

nproTedthJalot 

itt 

....do 

144 
14ft 

V 

...... 

V 

V 

V 

+ 

V 

sc 

V 

+ 

0 

t 

c 

t 

8-^C 
F 

c 

F 
80 

F 
F 
C 

F 

...do 

1441 

....do 

do 

147 

....do 

do 

148 

....do 

do 

149 

....do 

I«QiDff  flciar  fiber . ............ 

ISO 

F 

do 

1M 

....do 

do 

iMn   and  boilei^ 

159! 

....do 

'■'tn^fntoat 

119 

V 
V 

V 

sc 

+ 
c 

sc 
c 
c 

sc 

c 

+ 

4- 

p 

F 

c 

F 
F 

F 

...  do 

p]«to. 

1M 

February  4. 
28oto27«>F. 
....do 

Lfliur  ffrav  fiber....... 

im 

do i 

!5<l 

....do 

do 

\!^ 

****** 

do.* 

do 

AR 

F 

....do ....... 

...    .do         .    • 

no 

....do 

Tmaliffli-tfwt J 

160 

in 

8C 

V 

c 

8+C 

+ 

F 
F 

F 

Febmary  6. 
laotoaioF. 
...do 

60  per  ooit.  loog  fiber 

60  percent,  long  fiber 

do 

IH^'oontraotchain- 
iion  and  boiler- 

071 

....do 

m 

....do 

plate. 

M 

V 
V 
V 
V 
V 

sc 
sc 

c 

c 

0 

c 

F 

F 

F 

+ 

F 

do 

ffi 

....do 

iionff  fiber 

m 



do 

*~*"e-*"''*' 

......do.  ......  ... 

Iff"  contraot  chain 

m 

....do 

do 

>     and  charcoal 

m 

F 

....do 

do 

bloom  gnn-banda. 

a) 

Febmaiy  & 
27otoa45F. 
....do 

Tenilon-tfltt 1 

^) 

V 

V 
V 
V 

V 
V 

V 

V 
V 

V 

V 
V 
V 
V 

sc 

+ 

+ 

c 
c 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

F 
C 

+ 

c 
c 

F 
F 

♦/ 

F 

F 
F 
IF 

Long  fiber 

lU^oonttact  chain- 
iron    and   boiler- 

^) 

....do 

TdoT 

<Q 

....do 

Broke  half  in  two 

plate 

R» 

....do 

Txvkg  fiber.................. 

n> 

F 
F 

Febmary  & 

OotolOF. 

....do 

Lenffffray  fiber.. 1 

IH"  oontraet  chain 

n 

do 

'experimental    ca- 
ble-iron    and 

n 

do 

.";r.do"."...i."i"r  I 

boiler«plate. 

1^  eontraet  iron 
'     and  boiler.plate. 

r4 

0 

IF 

+ 

+ 

February  9. 

80  to  90  F. 

....do  . ...... 

Long  fiber,  broke  on  aizth  1 
do' 

r5 

IF 

....do 

do 

'n 

Februaty  10. 
20  to  150  F. 
do 

Dork  ffTBT  fiber. T....-r 1 

7 

do 

B 

....do 

do 4 

9 

....do 

do 

10 

....do 

do 

n 

....do 

TenaioD*teat 

lA"  chain-iron  and 

"^ 

V 
V 

sc 

V 

V 
V 
V 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

IF 

SC 

c 
sc 

sc 

F 
F 

24oto82F. 
....do 

TiOnir  ffrav  fiber. .......... 

gun-bonda. 

8* 

4 

+ 

C 

F 
F 

I>"ig  gray  fiber,  broke  half 
in  two  on  aixth  blow. 

JSSiSS;*'!^:::;:::::::::^ 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 

5 

Februaty  12. 
190  to  280  F. 
....do 

7 

....do 

8 

....do 
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TESTS   OF  METALS, 


Btoord  of  tnU  (y  inipact— Contiiiaed. 
Hamicbrbd  Ibok— Contmued. 


Kmnber  of  drop,  and  effect. 


189 

190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 


197 
196 
199 

200 


SG 


SG 
F 
P 
G 


ty 


F 

F 
F 


Felnniairy  IS. 
28oto8aoF. 

....do 

....do 

— do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Long  gny  fibcor. . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


BxperimoDfal 
Iron,  gnn-banda,  and 
boiler-platea,  pilod 
in  five  layers:  lat^ 
three  aheeta  boiler- 
plate; 2A,  gan- 
Danda:  8d,  experi- 
mental oable-iran: 
4tli,  gnxi-baiid,  *i>4 
6th,  four  aheeta 
boflttrplato. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Eifeet  and  deneea  of  defleotion  at  c 
so-foot  drop. 


901 

902 

208 

904 

906 

206 
907 

908 

900 
210 
211 

912 

218 
214 
215 

216 

217 
218 
219 

220 

221 
222 

928 

924 

225 
226 
997 


V.19 

V.19 

V.  17 

V.18 

V.17 

V.18 
&C.19 

V.18 

V.18 
V.18 
V.18 

V.26 

V.27 
V.26 
V.25 

V.17 

V.18 

V.18 

F. 

V.17 

V.28 
V.17 

V.19 

V.15 
V.17 
V.20 
V.U 


+29 

+26 

+26 

S.G.80 

+36 
B.G.58 

&C.80 

&C.38 
G.88 
G.88 

+88 

+88 

-f88 

S.G.83 

+29 

+84 
+83 


G.OT 

G.60 

G.40 

S.G.89 

F. 

F. 
F. 


F. 
S.G.70 

F. 

F. 
F. 

G.44 

G.45 

F. 


B.a 

F. 

F. 

F. 


Febmary  15. 
10©  to  Uo  F. 

....do  ...«•.. 

....do 

....do ....... 

Febraary  16. 
90  to  19©  F. 


From  ITo.  96  to  Itie  end  of  the  teats  the 

deflection  at  each  blow  waa  meaanred 

and  noted. 
80  per  cent  long  gcayl 

fiber.  [1^*  ohainiron 

90  per  oent.  long  gray  >    and  boiler- 

tfSer.  -••    ''f    pi^^ 

All  long  gray  fiber.       j 


.do. 
.do. 


February  17. 
170  to  960  F. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


50  per  oent  gray  fiber. 

60  per  cent  gray  fiber. 
All  gray  fiber. 

do 


.do. 
•do. 
.do. 


1^*  oontraot 

*    ohainironaad 

boiler-plate. 


[>ntraot 
n-iron  and 
r-plate. 


February  19. 
210  to  2(P  F. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do.. 


.      contract 

.do >    chain-iron  and 

.do I    boiler-plate. 


B.G.70 
F. 


Febmary  20. 
82°  to  330  F. 
....do 


.do. 


.do. 


+29 

+29 
+26 


+89 

.f35 

+84 

S.0.89 


S.G.40 

aG.47 
aG.86 

F. 

&C.89 

S.G.44 

C.49 

G.89 


F. 


F. 
F. 


Febmary  22. 
290  to  4y>  F. 

....do 

....do 


}1H" contract 
onain-iron  and 
boiler-plate. 

^»y*^ ]lH"  contract 

;i.  >    chain-iron  and 
do J    boilerplate. 


KG.  49 
B.G.70 

F. 

F. 


February  23. 
40°  to  530  F. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do ....... 


90  per  cent,  gray  fiber  . 


Broke  half  in  two 

All  gray  abor 

90  per  cent,  gray  fiber. , 
Bright  center 


lA"  contract 
chain-iron  and 
boiler-plate. 


TESTS   OF  METALS. 
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HAMMiEBicn  Iron— Continaed* 
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I  demes 
90>fiw 


of  ^ififliftfttifBi  aft  oaoh 

>BDotaropb 


231 
232 


2M 


287 


241 


244 
245 
240 
247 

248 

249 
290 
2B1 


»4 

255 
256 

268 


261 
288 

263 

264 

205 
180 

B87 

V8 
M9 
70 


V.15 

V.17 
V.17 
V.17 
V.17 
V.18 

V.17 


V.18 

V.15 
V.17 
V.18 


V.M 

V.26 
V.17 

V.18 

V.19 
V.18 
V.17 
V.18 
V.18 

V.17 

V.17 
V.17 
V.17 

V.18 

V.18 
V.17 
V.17 
V.17 
V.17 

V.19 

V.18 

V.17 
V.17 
V.18 

V.18 

V.15 
V.18 
V.17 
V.17 

V.18 
V.18 
S.C.01 


+28 

0.29 
&C.80 

P. 
8.0. 29 

aass 

&C.80 


&t.80 


+88 
+83 

a  0.80 

+29 

&C.27 

+80 

&a29 

+83 
+88 

+29 

d30 
S.C.29 

+29 

0.29 
8.0. 30 
&0.33 

+80 

+27 

&0.29 

+88 
&0.29 

ao.35 

+85 

ao.86 

+88 

ao.85 

B.0.34 
0.29 

0.34 

0.34 

B.0.42 


&0.40 


P. 
0.57 


o 
B.O&0 


o 
F. 


Felinuff724. 
>to540F. 


40Bt 


P. 
F. 


0.46 


ao.47 
ao.38 

a  0.58 

+i2 


+47 

a  0.44 
0.47 

aa45 

0.52 
0.50 

0.47 

ao.40 
aa44 
aa58 

F. 
0.42 

aa44 

0.57 

+44 

ao.4o 

+42 
O.40 
0.60 


F. 
0.49 

0.49 

0.49 

F. 

F. 
+42 

ao.6o 

B.0.51 
F. 


F. 

"f; 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


tr. 


0.62. 

060. 
F. 

aa53 


ao.7o 

+70. 
F. 


F. 
F. 

tF. 
tF. 

a55 


75  per  oent  gny  flbcor.. 


Angrayilber 

......do...... ••.•..•■•• 

Bright  grMrnkfOS 

do 

90   per  cent    bright 

graimloiis. 
Seteat  of  Ka  125  after 

xeworkiag. 


IH^'  ohainiraii 
and  boiler- 


F. 

F. 

"0  63.' 


4F. 

098. 


F< 

58oto 

...do 

...do 

...do 


February  25. 
08°  to  650  F. 

...do 

...do 


Longilber.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Long  fiber;  oloeed  un- 
der steam-hammer 
until  enda  were  bat 
Z"  apart,  without 
breaking 


Long  gray  ilber . 


IH^'  ohain-ifon 
and  boiler- 
pLktea. 


.do., 
.do. 


=} 


IIT'  chain-lroii 
and  boiler- 


Febniary26. 
820  to  450  F. 

...do 

...do  ....... 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Long  gray  fiber . 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


H"  And  lA" 
chain  iron  and 
boiler  platOb 


FebroaryST.t 
360  to  480  F. 
....do  ....... 

....do 

....do 


Gray  fiber 1  Theoontraot 

chain  iron  and 
fag  ends  of 

.do I     experimental 

do J     oabieixon. 


&0.94 


T.0.80 
0.55 
+85 

aaso 
&0.57 

IF. 

0.68 

"*F.' 

tF. 

F. 


F. 
F. 

670. 

F. 


Maioh3. 
8I0  to  290  F. 

...do 

..-.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Oloaed  under  steam-hammeT. 


Long  gray  fiber 
......do 

do 

do 


!The 
chi 
iv 
oal 

U'Dajm 
r 1 


..do  . 


^^oag  fST^y  fiber;  stood  | 
a  O'' blow  onbroken.  I 
Long  gray  fiber J 


IH"  obain  inn 
}    and    boiler 


F. 


March  4. 
200  to  300  F. 
— do 

.do 

.do 


Allfibions. 

do 

...do 

...do 


;i 


lA"  chain  iron 
and  boiler 
plate. 


&0.57 


F. 
F. 


Maxoh5. 
80oto31oF. 

....do 

....do  ....... 

...  do 

I£arch6. 
38oto40OF. 

....do 

do 

....do 


Long  gray  fiber . 

......do.. 

......do.......... 

do 

do 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


IH"  ebain  iron, 
boiler  plAtea. 
andfagendsof 
experimental 
cable  iron. 


t  A  portion  of  the  blooms  hammered  this  day  were  rolled  down  and  became  the  bars  trom  V  to  1"  of 
ran  A,  the  record  of  which,  nnder  tension  as  baiSi  is  given  Kos.  139  to  162)  and  the  oomparatlTe  strengtli 
r  ban  and  links*  Koa.  1  to  la 
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TESTS  OF  METALS. 


Seootd  of  tMU  hy  lfli|Nio^— Continned. 
Hamxxbsd  Ibok— Gontlmied. 


Sffeot  and  desrees  of  defleotion  at  6Mh 
ao-foot  drop. 


271 

272 
273 
274 

S7S 

276 
277 
278 

279 


284 


286 
287 


200 
291 


292 

298 


294 


29S. 
296 


297 


299 


901 
902 


304 


o 
V.  18 

V.  17 

V.  19 

&C.19 

G.  18 

V.  16 
V.  16 
V.12 

V.  17 

V.17 
V.16 
V.17 

V.17 

V.17 
V.16 
V.  17 
V.18 

P. 

V.18 
V.17 

V.17 

V.17 


o 
+81 

8.C.89 
C.  89 
C.  80 


C.  27 
G.  28 

+90 

&G.27 
+30 
+80 

+27 

&G.29 

F 


0. 

a 

p. 

F. 


o 
tF. 


F. 


HuchS. 
88oto880F. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


F. 

G.47 

F. 

aG.60 

F. 

8060 

F. 


F. 


820  to  870  F. 

...do 

....do 

....do 


F. 

"f."' 


^iMohlO. 
81oto40»F. 
....do 

..  do 

....do 


G.68 


F. 


G.40 
F. 


March  11. 
340to480F. 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

do ....... 


.do., 
do., 
.do.. 


+88 
+80 


F. 
F. 


Mafohl2. 
40oto63OF. 

....do , 

....do , 


&G.16 

V.16 
&G.17 

V.18 

V.17 
V.18 

V.16 

V.16 
V.17 
V.17 
V.16 


+26 

+80 
G.  83 

+27 

S.G.33 
S.G.8S 

+38 

ts 

8.0.86 

+29 


&a47 

a  0.67 
B.G.60 

0.47 

G.52 
+47 

0.67 

C.60 
IF. 

$^ 


F. 

\l 

+62 

F. 
a76 

F. 

F. 


March  16. 
470  to  6e«>  F. 


.do. 


tF. 


iF. 


F. 
F. 


March  16. 
48°  to  540  F. 

....do 

....do 


March  17. 
880  to  860  F. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Long  gray  flhcor. 
do. 


96  per  cent,  gray  flher. 
All  gray  fiber , 

80  per  cent,  fiber 


I IH"  chain  iron, 
I     boiler  platML 
ndftgendsof 
xpenmental 
koleiron. 


and 


90  per  cent  fiber 

40  per  cent,  fiber 

80  per  cent,  gtannlooa. 


Gray  fiber, 
do...., 


do., 
.do. 


90  per  cent,  gray  fiber. 


Bright 


80  per  cent,  bright . 
Alffibe 


fiber 
60  per  cent,  fiber 

Gondemned ..... 

do 

do 


lif  '  obaln  iron 
>    and  boiler 
plates. 


1^*  chain  iron 
>    and  boiler 
platea. 


1^  chain  iron 
and  boiler 
plat& 


90  per  cent,  gray  fiber. 


do 

Tension  teat . 


>  ^and  boiler 

pUte. 

lUf'  chain  tran 

>  and  boiler 


Qxay  fiber.. 

do..... 

do 


.do., 
.do.. 


- 1  lit"  ohain  iitm 
>    and  boiler 
•J     phite. 

JBewoTlced  IW 
fdislnironuid 
boilerplate. 


90  per  cent,  gray  fiber. 


All  gray  fiber 

Bnd  hanging 

90  per  cent,  gray  fiber. 
do 


Beworlced  IHf 
chain  Iron  and 
boilerplate. 


KOTB.— The  tomperatares  were  not  obserred  at  the  time  of  making  the  tests ;  the  addition  haa  been 
I  data  SI — "  "  »-^^-  ««-_-*  « — .--  ^-.      ...  ^.^    ^ . . ^^ J. 


ainoe  made  from  oata  supplied  by  the  Signal  Serylce  Office,  and  the  temperatures  ^Ten  are  those  at 
7.85  Ik  m.  and  noon  of  the  sevenl  days.  The  tests  were  generally  made  at  abont  10  ik  m.,  the  iron 
having  remained  at  least  twenty -four  honrs  in  the  shop,  where  the  tomperatnre  during  the  day  was 
probably  SO"  above  that  of  the  outer  air,  and  at  night  probably  10°  above.  This  note  covers  all  of  the 
tempenftnre  records  when  not  otherwise  specified.  Test-pieces  marked  *  withstood  a  tixth  80-foot  blow 
without  breaking  completely  in  two,  and  were  subsequently  closed  under  steam-hammer  until  ends 
were  bat  8^'  aaunder,  only  two  breaking  by  this  test. 


TESTS  OF  liETALS. 


185 


BeeordoftetUhy  iinfMiee— Contizmed. 
Ikon  A. 

(Twt-pieoesM'' long,  y  diameter.    SeoiedA^'.] 


Bflbctand 


degreee  of  defleotioii  tA  OMh 
SO-fiwtdrqp. 


808 

807 


306* 


810 
8U 

812 
818 
814 
816 
816 
817 

31S 

819 

820 

821 

822 

823* 

824' 


827 


831 


886 
880 
887 
838 
880 
840 
841 

842* 

848* 
844 
845 

340* 
347 

848 


8S1 
852' 
863 
364 

856 
850 

867 
868 

860 
860 
801 


V.80 


V.20 
V.80 


+46 


o 

a 


1875. 
JtiDiaaTy20. 
840  to  4(^  F. 

do 

.do 


V.80 
V.  28 

V.80 
V.20 
V.27 
V.  28 
V.28 
20 

V.20 

V.28 
V.32 
V.  82 
V.80 
G.  40 

F. 

F. 
V.80. 


T.&OO 


T.KOS 

+48 
-N3 
+45 
+47 
V.46 

+48 
F. 


T.B.82 


iiuxySO. 
880to89»F. 
..do 

..do . ...... 

..do , 


O 

+60 

±^ 
C.  SO 

+60 
C.08 

s.aoo 


C.78 

F. 

D 
C.76 

+78 

+70 


T.B.04 


T.B.08 

T.B.0O 

F. 


..do. 
.  do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


+48     &G.e4 


V.28 

86 
V.  88 
V.90 

V.20 

V.26 

F. 

F. 
V.  24 
V.26 
V.26 
C.80 
C.82 


F. 
V.26 
V.24 

F. 
V.25 
V.28 
V.26 
V.26 
V.26 

F. 
V.24 

V. 

V. 

v.ao 

V.24 
V.25 
V.26 
V.25 
V.26 


G.40 

V.61 

F. 

+45 

4&F. 
C. 


G.46 
F. 


+46 

+40 
+47 


+42 

+ 


+44 
+42 
+40 
+48 
+46 


F. 
+  60 


F. 


F. 


F. 


&G.68 
F. 


C.61 

^" 

F. 
F. 


F. 

F. 


F. 
F. 

+n 


F. 
c.78 


tF. 


F. 


FelvmArT  1. 
20»to26'^F. 

do 

....do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
,.do. 
.do. 


Febraaiy  8. 
80OF. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Fel]nraaiy6. 
270to84<^F. 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do  ....... 

....do 

-..do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Febmary  & 
OotolOoF. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Condemned. 

Teneion  teet. 
Condemned. 

A  link  made  fromtlilalMrbiolEeat  288,000 
poonds. 


{Both  from  bar,  made  of  aune  bloom. 

$  They  werecondemnedandreroUedto  14^. 

60  per  cent,  bright. 

06  per  cent,  bright ;  condemned. 

{Both from aame bar;  OOpercentbrl^chL 

>  They  were  condemned  and  reworkedL 

40  per  cent,  flbrooa. 

?  Hade  into  oylindeia. 


I,  Condemned  bars  898to325;  reroUedtoll^ 
I     and  drop  rednoed  to  20  feet 

Long  gny  fiber. 

Do. 
>  Both  from  the  aame  bar,  and  were  eon* 
)     demned  and  rerolled  to  1|". 
06  per  cent,  grfty  fiber. 

^Condenmod  ban  866  and  856  xeroUed  to 
14". 

Fine  bright  grannlons ;  oondemned. 
Bo. 


Fine  brieht  grannlona ;  condemned. 

This  lot,  from  KoB.  842  to  852inclaaive,wafl 
in  many  caaea  overheated  and  showed 
fire  cracks.  The  oondemned  bars  were 
remade,  rerolled,  and  again  tested  as 
recorded  at  854  and  866. 

Condemned. 

Condemned;  made  from  Noe.  848,  848, 

346,  and  852. 
Paased. 
76  per  oent  fiber. 

AH  fiber. 

60  per  cent,  fibei; 

All  fiber. 

60  i»er  cent  fiber. 

05  per  oent  fiber. 

Unsoored;  it  was  stmck  twelTe  80-foo* 

blows  and  then  closed  under  the  atean* 

hanmier  wlthoat  a  oraok. 
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TESTS   OF  METALS. 

Reoord  ofUsts  5y  impoof— ContinaecL 
Iron  A— Continaed. 


I 

I 

863 

804 
865 
860 

867 

868 
809 
870 
371 
872 

878 

874 

875 

876 
877 
878 
870 

880 

881 

882 

888 

884 


Effect 


and  dezrees  of  deflection  at  each 
80- foot  drop. 


V.  28 

V.  28 

V.80 

F. 

V.26 

V.24 
V.28 
V.20 

V. 

V. 

V.  84 

V.  83 

V.24 

V.20 
C.  24 
V.  22 
V.18 

V.24 

V.24 

V.26 

V.  25 

V.26 


+44 

P. 

F. 


G.  40 

+ 

+80 

C.47 

+83 

+30 
+40 
+83 
+80 

+40 

+41 

+44 

+41 


S.C.01 

8.  CO 

F 


F. 
+W 
F. 
F. 

t 

+ 
+ 

+50 

+50 

+58 

+54 

+54 


C.70 
F. 


C.05 


F. 

+ 

F. 

F. 

F. 
C.08 
C.08 


F. 

'f.' 


F. 
F. 


1875. 
February  12. 
10°  to  280  F. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Febmaryn. 
170  to  80°  F. 
....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 


FebraarylO. 
17oto80^F. 
....do 


Febniary27. 
860to480F. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Harob  17. 
30oto85oF. 
...do 


KaToh20. 
32oto850F. 
...do 

HaTOh26, 
850  to  MO  F. 


BemaxlEi^ 


The  whole  of  this  day's  work  oondemsed 
and  reroUed  to  1^'.  AU  showed  long 
flbroos  fractures,  but  required  more 
work. 

Koe.  307  and  370  were  farther  tested  by 
roUiug  down  lag-ends  to  If"  diametex 
and  struck  aa  per  record  of  Hoa.  871 
and  872. 

l!ra807TeniUedtolf<. 
Ko.870reraUedtoll". 

Long  gray  fiber;  weight  faioreMed  to  150 
pounds. 
Dow 


AU  good  long  gray  flbei; 


AH  good  long  gray  flbet: 


Bsoord of  imUhy  hnpiwt  of  faq-€md»  of^-inOi  }>atn,  rolled  d4him  to  lii%6k  andseorod  ^«. 

IROK  A. 


t 

4| 

%4 

•0*M 

o 

1 

K 

m 

885 

D. 

360 

V. 

387 

V. 

388 

889 

ac. 

800 

&c. 

301 

c. 

302 

c. 

893 

c. 

394 

F. 

895 

V. 

890 

V. 

397 

308 
899 

^: 

400 

&c. 

401 

&c. 

402 

ac. 

408 

ac. 

Kemarka. 


Slightly  fire^sraoked. 

GkKHl.  _ 

Do.  • 

Do. 
Slight  fire^snoka. 

Do. 
Very  good. 

Very  slight  flre-cracka. 
90  per  cent  gray. 

Sliffht  fire-cracks. 
Half  in  two;  gray  fiber. 
Fine,  steely. 

bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pc. 

V. 
V. 

ac. 

D. 

V. 

B.C. 

D. 
F. 
V. 

ac. 
ac. 

D. 
V. 
V. 
B.C. 
C. 

a 


Bemarks. 


Short,  bright  steely. 
Gray  fiber. 
Slight  fire-cradka. 
Gray  fiber. 

Do. 
60  per  cent  bright 
Very  good. 
All  gray. 

90  per  cent,  bright. 
98  per  cent.  gray. 
Good. 

Do. 
Slight  fire^racka. 
Fine,  steely. 
Gray  fiber ;  good. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


TESTS   OF  HETAL& 
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Beoord  of  te»U  (y  img^act  of  fag-etuU  cf  2-iiidk  hoTB^  ft,  --Crontinued. 
Ibok  a — Continaed. 


1 

^1 

1 

4| 

1 

1| 

Bamarks. 

•s 

1 

"^V 

Bemarks. 

423 

C. 

G»y  fiber;  sood. 
OS  per  cent  anil  cray. 

446 

V. 

Slight  flre^sraoks. 

424 

C. 

447 

P. 

End  hanging. 

425 

a 

Steely. 

448 

B.C. 

Gray  fiber. 

420 
427 

T.  B. 
T.B. 

Lonefiber. 

449 
450 

B.  0. 
8.C. 

Gray  fiber;  end  hanging. 
Lone  fiber. 

428 

D 

Rejected;  steely. 

451 

F. 

Half  in  two ;  long  fiber. 

429 

8.C. 

452 

a 

98  per  cent,  gray  fiber;  short. 

430 
481 

B°C. 

Tine,  steely;  rv^ected. 
End  hanging. 

453 
454 

00  per  cent  gray  fiber;  short. 
Allgray  fiber;  short 
Long  fiber. 

432 

B.C. 

Screw.  * 

455 

V. 

483 

D 

Fine,  steely. 

456 

D 

Pine,  bright  steely. 

Thread  chased  on  it;  bent  double. 

434 

V. 

SUghtflreoracks. 

457 

1160 

485 

8.C. 

Fi^racked  sUghtly. 

458 

a 

Fine,  steely. 
Short  gray  fiber. 
Fire^noked. 

430 
437 

B.C. 
B.C. 

All  ni^  fiber. 

459 
460 

?. 

438 

439 

a 

D 

60  per  cent,  bright. 
All  gray ;  very  dark. 
All  gray;  good  piece. 

461 
462 

V. 
V. 

440 

C. 

463 

p. 

End  hanging. 

441 

c. 

All  gray. 

464 

B.  C. 

Long  fiber. 

442 

&G. 

Do. 

465 

S.C. 

443 

Half  in  two;  long  fiber. 

466 

V. 

SUghtfirttHsracks. 

444 

D 

Doll  gray;  r^ected. 

467 

V. 

446 

D 

50  per  cent,  bright. 

All  of  these  tests  made  Febroary  16, 1875. 

Temperatnre,  9.So,  19.5o,  and  24^  at  7.35  a.  m.,  noon,  and  4.35  p.  m.  

Ifos.  481  and  455  were^  before  being  tested,  made  into  screws,  16 threads  to  fhe  inch;  see  Plate  YII]^ 
llg.1. 

Baoord  of  iwU  hff  impaeL 

Iron  B. 


Drop  of  hanuner  la  fiset,  effect,  and  degrees  of  deflection  pro- 
duced at  each  blow. 


Firat 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


I 


468 

409 

470 

471 
472 
473 

474 
475 

476 
477 

478  • 


lA 


lA 


lA 
lA 


13 
V.  19 
C.  24 

D 
D 

a 


&C.29 
C.34 

Q 


o 
D 


18 


10 


19 

D 


C.34 


V.21 
S.C.85 

F.118 


C.64 
G.  66 


P.  116 
+  86 


)  Mixed  fiber,  and  graau- 
V  lous;  all  three  from 
y    same  bar. 

C  Coarse  grannlous ;  all 
<     three  from  same  bar. 


Both    firom 
same  bar. 


14 


P.  115 
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TESTS  OF  METALS. 


The  broken  pieces  were  thoroagUy  rewcMrked  by  the  hammer,  swaged 
into  1^^'  bars  and  annealed;  then  scored  and  retested  as  follows:  first 
piece,  first  score,  cracked  at  first  10-foot  blow,  broke  half  in  two  at 
second;  second  score^  cracked  at  first  10-foot  blow,  broke  half  in  two 
at  second.  Second  piece,  first  score,  broke  half  in  two  on  third  10-foot 
blow;  second  score,  broke  half  in  two  on  fonrth  10*foot  blow;  and  the 
iron  was  considered  to  be  improf^ed  by  the  work. 


•    Seoord  of  tesU  5y  Impact— ContinnecL 
Iron  C— Chaoy  Links  Deuvieeei). 


Drop  of  hammer  in  foet,  effect,  and  defleetion  pro- 
daced  9i  each  now. 


Fint. 


Seoond. 


ThJzd. 


I 


Fonifh. 


Fifth. 


I 


479 

480 
481 

432 

488 
484 
485 
486 
487 

488 
480 
490 
491 
492 
498 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
600 
501 


u 


17 


16 


ImgcJar  break;     dark   fiber,    and 

coarse  crairaloaa. 
Tearlns  break ;  dark  open  fiber. 
At  2d  blow  showed  a  peeking  ofT  of 

skin  (baildne).* 
Skin  or    oatude  peeled  offi    lioart 


10 


16 


17 


17 


(barking). 
Coarse,  brif^ht  flnranoloos. 
Outside  slabbed  off. 
Hixed  granuloos  and  flbrona. 
Coarse  granuloos. 
Fine   granolona    mixed    with    daxk 

Bright  graooloos. 
Finenannloos. 

Bright  grannloDS. 

Bright  granuloos  and  dark  Hber. 

Do. 

Do. 


18  +  19  +  18,  half  in  twoif 


» Bee  Plate  XH,  Fig.  L 


t8eePla«eIX,Fig.L 


TESTS  OF  METALS. 
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IROV  C— Babs  Skmt  as  Samplss. 


J 

Dr 

»«f1mmc 

r  In  fiMt,eilfeet,  md  d(«raMof 
B  prodMed  at  6Mh  hlowT 

deAaetki 

1 

1 

1 

Fbat. 

Seeoad. 

Third. 

F6iirtli. 

Xemaiki. 

1 

1| 

1 

1| 

1l 

1 

1| 

sn 

m 

t 
9 

ao 

25 

20 
15 

10 
8 
10 
12 
13 
20 

o 
C. 

a 

a 

a 

a26 

F. 

C.36 

C.20 

IF.115 

n 

ao 

o 
Q 

o 

o 

Briffht  cnimloiis. 
Dark  fiber. 

sm 

SM 

y» 

Very  dark,  with  laige  bri^t  cramkmt 

spots. 
Bark  fiber. 

iM 

7 

+*x 

6 

F. 

M7 

Bright,  oosrse  grsmiloiis. 
Very  dark,  with  bright  grannloasspote. 
Tearing  break ;  bright  fiber. 
Broken  half  in  two. 

SM 

u 

5 
12 

+°« 

9»       ^^ 

SM       " 

12 

+« 

T.F. 

$U       " 

Bright  gnanlooa. 

fl2  •     ** 

15  1      5 
12  I    0,58 
6      V.15 

8         F 
6    &C.37 
12    S.C.34 
10    8.C.W 

03       " 

12 
• 

T.F. 

Q 

.... 

Tearing  break;  flbrtms  iron. 

peratnre,  43^  F. 
All  bright  grannlons. 

$15       " 

07 
OS 

M 
14 

8 
8 
10 

C.« 
T.F. 
C.47 

6 

"io" 

T.F. 
'"+60" 

*'i 

'"'irV* 

End  bulging;  gray  fiber. 

Do. 
Dark  fiber. 

UuMOflted. 

SU 

30 
30 

m 

ao 

40 
70 

80 
30 

ao 

60 
82 

US 

s 

80 
115 

30 

110 

£1 

innlde. 

crack  liuide. 

IKOV  D— Seoonb  lot. 


I 


Drop  of  1 


r  In  ibeti  eflbet,  and  degrees  of  deflection  prodnoed  at 
each  blow. 


FfrsL 


I 


II 


I! 


Ttaizd. 


Fonrth. 


Fifth. 


08 
527 


2 

11   10 
If  90 

If  ao 

If'  26 
If   10 

V 

i*  I 


&C.  18 
&C.20 

&0.10 

V.  10 

&G.24 
C.  38 

a 


T.B.110 

F. 

D 


RG.85 


+68 


T.B.U5 


C.  65 

a 


An  bricht, 

graniuoas. 
End  hanging. 
All  bright,  granm 

lOQS. 

10  per  cent  bright; 

end  hanging. 
Fine  bright  grann- 

Ions. 
Do. 
SO  per  cent  bright 

granuloos. 
Do. 
80  per  cent  bright 

grannlons. 
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TESTS   OF  METALS. 


Beoard  of  testa  5y  Impaot— ContmnecL 

Iron  D  (Sboond  lot)— Oontinned. 

This  lot  havinff  been  teeted  on  *  very  oold  <Uy,  the  tempeiwtare  daring  the  nij^t  being  bdow  W>  F. 
and  the  bars  resting  at  the  foot  of  the  impact  hammer  all  night,  in  probably  not  over  40^temperatai«, 
thev  were  thoroughly  chilled  when  teatod,  and  the  experiment  waa  repeated,  aa  followa,  upon  bars 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  temperatore  of  about  00^  for  twenty- foor  hours  previous  to  testing,  with  no 
appreciable  diiference  in  results. 


Drop  of  hammer  in  feet^  effect^  and  degrees  of  deflection  produced  at 
each  blow. 


Slrst 


Second. 


Thixd. 


^1 
II 


Fourth. 


^1 

ii 


Fifth. 


h 


if 


□ 

D 

S.G.  27 

C.  50 

S.C.  68 

O 

a 

B.C.80 

D 


O.iS 

B.C.80 

+84 


dO 


B.O.  66 
T.  Ill 

a 


30 


+100 


10 


T.  U6 


Drop  of  hammer  in  feet,  effect,  and  degrees  of  deflection 
produced  by  each  blow. 


First 


H 


Second. 


I 

sJ 


Third. 


h 


11 


Fourth.       Fifth. 


'I 

II 


Scored. 


80 


648      1    12 


D 

S.C.27 

C.50 

S.0.53 

O 

D 
B.C.80 


10 


C.45 

B.C.80 

+84 


T.116 


B.C.66 
T.IU 

D 


30 


+100 


Coarse  and  blight 

Do. 
Gray  fiber. 

Gray  fiber;  end  hanging. 
Fine  bright  granulous. 

Do. 

Do. 
50  per  cent  gray;  the  xest  fiae 

bright 
All  ime  bright  granulous. 


Iron  E. 


640 

2 

«t 

It 

y 

II 

II 

i« 
•1 

80 
26 

22 
17 
26 
17 
17 

12 
20 
20 
12 

U 
10 
6 
12 

F.115 

a 

D 

D 

3 

D 

8 

r° 

T.B.103 

B.C.  109 

C.80 

F. 

Fibrous. 

650 

Square  break;    granulous  and 

fibrous. 
80  per  cent  granulous. 
Do. 

651 

562 

658 

Do. 

654 

665 

17 

V.20 

17 

+41 

17 

+68 

17 

C.90 

Tom  in  two  at  the  aixth  blow. 
Briffht  granulous  with  a  little 

Do. 

656 

657 

20 

F. 

Dark  fiber. 

558 

660 

Bnd  hanging;  90  per  cent  gray 
fiber. 
Do. 

660 

561 

8 
6 

F. 

+70 

662 

5 

F. 

Knd  hangingr 

668 

OOpercent^y fiber;  endhanc* 
ingon. 

TESTS   OP   METALS. 

Seoord  of  testa  hy  impact— ConUmied^ 

Iron  P. 
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Drop  of  hammer  In  feet,  effect,  and  dogreea  of  deflection 
pvodnced  by  each  blow. 


Tint 


Seoond. 


%i 


Thizd. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


Scored. 


M 

60S 
568 

507 
548 

MO 
570 
671 
572 


ac.18 

0.28 
C.80 

F. 
0.27 
00  F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


T.a81>  80 


B.C.66 


+46 


IF. 


+82 


+00 


Cloaed  to  ISmm  of 

aixth  blow, 
(^ray  fiber;  end  hanging.* 
Gray  fiber;  broken  in  two.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 

Do.* 


hjm 


IBON  Pap— No.  1. 


If  amber  of  80-foot  drop ;  effect,  and  degreea  of  defieotion 
at  each  drop. 


First. 


Second. 


II 


Third. 


4 

'Si 


Fourth. 


Fifth.* 


Sixth. 


573 
574 
675 
576 

sn 

578 
670 
680 
681 


8.0.87 
S.C.40 
S.C.45 
C.85 
0.66 
T.C.76 
T.O.00 
110|  F. 
110}  F. 


0.60 
0.75 
0.70 
+100 
T.R 

UOi  P. 

1121 F. 


+03 

T.C.05 

T. C.  110 

*F. 


T.0.67 

107*F. 


o 
F. 


subbed  nn  and  closed  to  hammer. 
Cloeed  to  »oe  of  impact-hammer. 
Broke  in  two. 
End  hanging  on. 

Olosed  to  &oe  of  impact-hammer. 

Do. 
Do. 


Iron  Pap— No.  3. 


582 

6RB 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

o 
V.20 
V.25 
V.30 
&C.40 
&C.48 
C.70 
C.80 

F. 

F. 

o 
0.40 

T.C.60 
T.C.70 
T.C.76 
T.B.112 
T.R117 

0 

T.C.60 

+80 

n 
+100 

*F. 

Except  the  If  all  of  the  pieces 
broxe  with  long,  tearing  fract- 
tnrea,  the  ends  hanging  on  in 
sevexal  cases. 

684 

+00 
T.B.117 
T.  B.  116 

T.B.116 

(186 

686 

W7 

E88 

S80 

^ 

*Showed  long  fibrous  straotnre. 
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TESTS  OF  METALS. 

Meoord  qf  teeti  ly  impact— Continued. 

IBOV  K. 


601 
602 
608 
604 
606 
606 
607 
608 
600 
600 
601 
602 
008 


604 

606 
606 


ir 


Drop  of  hammer  In  feel;  eilbct  and  deflection  prodoced  at  eaeh  blow. 


VinL 


V. 
V. 

D 
D 

D 

Q 

C.86 


D 

a 
o 


Second.' 


I 


+ 
+ 


D 
D 


Thlxd. 


I 


a 

S.C. 


Fourth. 


F. 

+ 


Fifth. 


I 


Unaeored. 


72 

00 

116 


86 
106 


m 


Teats  1  and  2  were  made  upon  a  bar  rolled  bv  the  mannfJMstarer,  from  a  pile  in  which  flats  of  fibu- 
coal-bloom  were  placed  in  center  and  ontside  of  flats  of  ordinary  crude  iron  K ;  flats  of  the  latter  mxt 
sent  to  as,  and,  beinc  combined  with  old  boiler  iron,  were  hammered  into  2"  bars,  the  records  of  which 
nnder  impact  are  Nos.  1, 2,  and  8,  page  215.  Nos.  1  and  2  showed  long  gray  flber ;  the  remainder  of  this 
lot  showed  fine,  bright,  steely  fractures. 

All  of  the  unsoored  pieces  closed  down  under  the  steam-hammer  without  ix^Jnry. 

Habcmkrbd  moN  made  of  Iron  K,  mixed  with  bohjcr-iron. 


I 

i 

607 
608 
600 

610 
611 

612 
618 
614 

016 

616 

617 


Number  of  80-foot  drops  of  hammer;  eflbct  and 
deflection  produced  at  each  drop. 


V. 

V. 

S.C. 
V. 

D 

D 

D 


V. 
V. 
V. 

V. 

S.C. 

8.C. 

C. 
8.0. 


F. 


C. 

C. 

8.0. 

8.0. 
C. 


B.C. 

+ 


F. 


IF. 

+ 

B.C. 


B.C. 


Bemarka. 


These  three  pieces  were  made  tnm  fhA 
crude  flats  of  the  2"  iron  K  mixed  with 
boiler-iron  and  reworked. 

Made  from  iVagments  of  Iron  K  mixed 
with  boiler-iron  and  reworked. 

Made  firom  IH"  ironKmized  with  boOtf' 
iron  and  reworked.  AU  showed  fin* 
gray  flber. 

Made  from  2f'  iron  K  reworked  withoat 
mixing  with  boilei^iron. 

Do. 
Do. 


One  unscored  2"  bar,  made  flwn  2"  iron  K  mixed  with  bofler-iroiLreceiTed  twelve  80-foot  blows,  Mid 
WHA  thi'D  closed  down  under  the  steam-hammer  without  ix^ury.  The  failure  of  the  bars  '*''b><w,^[^ 
simply  ■'  reworked"  demonstrates  that  the  irom  had  reoeiyed  originally  all  the  work  which  ooold  mb- 
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I 


Drop  in  feet,  eflbot,  and  of  deflectkm  prodnoed 
*t  each  blow. 


First* 


8eoond« 


I 


Thiid. 


I 


Fonrth. 


Beaierki. 


610 


e28 
e24 


627 
«8 
629 
6W 
681 
632 
633 
684 
686 
686 
637 


a 
a 

a 

c. 
p. 
a 
c. 
c. 

D 

D 
O 

a 
p. 

0. 
0. 

o 

T. 


D 

a 


D 

p. 


10 


p. 

+ 


An  lirlght  gmnaone. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
90  per  cent,  bright  gmiiilona. 
90  per  cent  bright  grannloas. 
80  per  cent,  blight  gnnnloiia. 

Do. 

Dark,  short  fiber  sod  bright  granakras. 

Bright  grannlonsi  Tery  short. 
90  per  cent,  bright  grsnoloos. 
BnghtgrMinloas;  veiy  short. 

90  per  cent  brightb 

Do. 
Doll  fiber  sad  bright  grannloas. 
90  per  cent,  bright  grsaolons. 


IBON  N. 


6SI9 

3 

u 

if 

1 

l{ 

If 

li 
i« 

25 
20 
25 
25 
15 
10 
8 
0 

C.80 

D 

c°« 

V.20 
V.25 
V.80 
V.89 

6 

a 

80  per  cent,  bright^  course  grsnnlons. 

80  per  cent,  bright  grsnulous. 
00  per  cent  bright  granoloiis. 
60  per  cent,  gray  fiber. 
80  per  cent,  gray  fiber. 
60  per  cent  gray  fiber. 

640 

641 

647 

10 
15 
10 
6 
6 

T.B. 

C40 

&C.60 

D 

a 

643 

•12 
10 

D 

aoo 

644 
645 

8 



T.B. 

646 

IBON  0. 


647 

S 

If 

1 

^ 

If 
l| 

u 

4 
1 

60 
80 
80 
30 
80 
80 
80 
27 
20 
18 
8 

C.40 

a  45 

T.C.45 
T.C.60 
T.C.82 
T.B.  98 
T.C.65 
T.B.  95 
C.66 

648 
649 
690 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
16 

io 

B.C.45 
T.C.71 
T.C.86 

-H  00 
T.B.  110 
T.B.  105 

+  66 

80 

80 
80 
80 

T.C.64 

H-loo 
T.aii5 

T.B.  115 

80 
10 

+  85 
T.B.  115 

Not  broken  at  fifth  blow. 

651 

6SS 

653 

6M 

6m 

666 

6»7 

8 

T.C.95 

An  the  breaks  of  iron  O,  except  the  2^',  show  a  bright,  clear  fiber,  the  onteide  or  skin  to  the  depth  of 
th«  score  split  or  slabbed  oiX;  similar  to  the  bark  from  a  piece  of  wood.  (See  Plate  XII.)  The  pieces 
below  1|"  diameter  were  dosed  under  the  steam -hnmmer  without  breaking  them  off.  The  1|"  and  If" 
broke  in  two  when  stmck  by  steam-hammer  after  the  ends  had  met. 
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Record  of  teaU  hjf  impact — CoutinnecL 
Iron  P. 


eftch  blow. 

First 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1| 

1 

4 

1| 

1 

1| 

1 

4^ 
1| 

1 

4 
1| 

1 

4 

1| 

B-«ta. 

1 

Scored. 

058 

0^ 

1 

1 
H 

1 

12 
18 
12 

12 

9 
12 
20 

8 

o 
P. 

3. 

IF. 

C. 

F. 

V.  20 

C.  65 

o 

0 

a 

p 

o 

Lot  Jan.,  1877. 
Fine,  bright,  ateely. 
50p.o. steely;  50 p. o. 

£Dd  hanffiBff :  60  p.  o. 
bright. 

600 

mi 

00? 

4 

D 

fr 

OOf^ 

Bright  steely. 

Lot  March,  1877;  dun 

gray  fiber. 
Half  gray  fiber,  and 

half  fine  steely. 

004 

20 
6 

C.46 

20 

*F. 

00^ 

000 



007 

it 

2 

li 

It 

11 

1 

1 

1 
1 

45 
87 
30 
30 
25 
20 
18 
10 

........ 

c' 

D 

g 
D 

Bright  gntnolons. 

OOA 

00ft 

80 
25 

D 

+ 

Do. 

070 

10 

F. 

Do. 

071 

Do. 

07? 

Do. 

07ft 

10 

F. 

Do. 

074 



Dob 

f^ 

675 

80 

80 
25 
10 
SO 
30 

Y.20 

T.C.40 
T.C.60 
T.B.110 
V.26 
S.C.40 

30 
25 

T.C.40 

T.B.75 
T.B.  110 

80 

+  70 

80 

T.B.117 

Do. 

670 

077 

Do. 

078 

Do. 

679 

680 

80 
30 

ac.46 

D 

80 

+  eo 

80 

+  80 

80 

TC.90 

80 

+  110 

Loose,  gray  fiber,  iott. 
All  bright  gnaalou. 

This  iron  (P)  tested  by  tension,  and  jndged  by  ductility,  &c.,  in  the 
bar  form,  gave  most  excellent  results,  and  impact  and  bending-cold 
tests  of  extreme  degree  were  well  endured  while  the  surface  of  the  bar 
remained  intact,  but  a  very  slight  nick  or  score  deprived  it  of  ail 
power  to  resist. 

The  bars  of  2^"  and  2"  were  made  for  experimental  purposes,  and  the 
manufacturer  being  present  during  the  tests,  conceived  that  he  had 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  defects,  and  prepared  the  bars  ]S"os.  675  to 
680,  of  Pj?,  which,  tested  as  chain  links  aud  by  impact,  gave  evidence 
of  great  improvement,  the  previous  bars  of  P  having  been  deficient  in 
welding  qualities,  a  fault  that  was  inherent,  as  shown  by  the  surfaces 
of  fractures,  which  presented  a  laminated  appearance,  showing  that  the 
welding  of  the  crude  slabs  had  not  been  complete. 

With  the  exception  of  those  made  upon  hammered  iron  and  iron  A, 
the  tests  recorded  in  the  following  tables  were  made  upon  unscored 
test-pieces.  In  all  cases  the  length  of  the  test-piece  was  equal  to  twelve 
times  the  diameter.  The  blows  were  of  the  100-pound  hammer,  dropped 
30  feet,  and  were  delivered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  average  in- 
terval being  about  one  minute.    After  the  tests  by  impact-hammer^ 
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Bo/di  pieces  as  remained  nDbrokeD  were  closed  down  under  the  steam 
hammer.    Those  which  closed  completely,  without  crack,  are  marked  * 

Comparative  sUjfntw  a»  developed  bg  impact 


1 

B 

0 

I 

1 

i 
1 

Deflection  »!  ewsh  blow. 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

BeBBUlE& 

CI 

H-I. 
H.I. 

A. 

A. 

D. 

F. 
V.»l 
F.*3 

O. 
P. 

D. 

It 
2 

*t 

4i 

tl 

ift 
(« 

11 
•1 

1* 
«t 

1* 
11 

11 
IC 

11 
•• 
1* 

»1 

11 

11 

i( 
11 
11 
1« 

o 
18 
20 
27 
29 
21 
22 
19 
20 
40 
17 
20 
20 

24 
27 
25 
25 
40 
22 
19 

30 
34 
30 
28 
28 
27 
25 
82 

1. 

89 
35 
35 
30 
50 

50 
46 
40 
45 
45 
35 
45 

65 
00 
57 
60 
55 

60 

70 
76 
72 
75 
74 

78 
60 

75 
103 

90 
105 
100 
110 
100 

80 

o 
SO 
33 
43 
43 
40 
35 
32 
40 
80 
82 
43 
86 

41 
43 
41 
45 
D 
45 
40 

53 
60 
50 
56 

53 
53 
51 

50 

65 
64 
60 
68 
60 
60 

80 
82 
80 
80 

a*) 

70 
80 

86 
97 
98 
110 
110 

114 

112 
110 
112 
114 
115 

110 
110 

110 

o 

42 

44 

50 
68 
50 
48 
46 
60 

n 

60 
60 
60 

65 
62 

58 
65 

o 
53 
70 
73 
78 
63 
60 
60 
75 

o 

62 

03 

94 

96 

77 

75 

73 

86 

o 
95 
110 
109 
111 
90 
89 
80 
102 

o 

o 

03 

CM 

•87* 



96 
90 
114 

"ioo" 

107 

Slight  OIMk. 

Sqnaore  break. 

Slight  crack  inside  crown. 

m 

CB 
Mi* 

64 
65 
63 

80 

78 
70 
78 

80 
70 
75 

92 
100 
90 
92 

105 
93 
100 

103 

100 

98 

UO 

115 
106 
112 

'.'.','.'.'. 

"\l\ 

108 

es7 

N. 
O. 
P. 

O. 

70 
65 

78 
72 
70 
75 
74 
74 
72 
65 

90 
90 
88 
94 

D 
78 

U5 
107 
107 
110 
115 
115 
110 

115 
116 
120 

98 
72 

90 
95 
90 
08 
100 
101 
88 
90 

112 
111 
109 
U2 

112 
81 

110 
110 
110 
117 
110 
115 
112 
UO 

Slight  crack  inside  crown. 
Crack  acroea  crown. 

7» 

701  •■ 

100 

Ul 

...... 

.     . 

704 
7«5 

7»7» 

7« 
7I9 

N. 

O. 

P. 

P.  « 

B. 

P. 
F.«l 
F.  x3 

H. 

O. 

D. 

F-«J 
N. 
0. 

Broke  while  doainjr  down. 

Slight  crack  acroas  bntt 
Slight  crack  inside  crown. 

Slight  cracks  inside  crown. 

Slight  cracks  inside  crown. 

7U 
713 

Cracked  across  bnttb 

Square  break. 

713* 

7M 

Tiy 
71«* 
717* 
718 
7»» 
7%* 

110 



Broke  while  closing  down. 

p 

m      D. 

722*      F. 
723*    "P  « 1 

Slight  cracks  inside  crown. 



73«* 

F.i;3 
N. 

O. 

D. 

F. 
F.«l 
F.«3 

H. 

o. 

P. 

D. 
F. 

F.«l 
F.  ai8 

K. 

O. 

P. 
F.flf 

Broke  in  two  while  closing 

down. 

739* 

729* 

730* 

731 
712* 

Broke  in  two  while  closing 

down. 

TU* 

711* 

735* 

739* 

112 
117 

7»i* 

738 

Broke  while  closing  down. 

7W* 

74a 
Tfl* 

Cracked  while  closing. 

110 

10  T  3£ 


PART   II. 

SECTION   I. 

THE  CHAIN  CABLE. 

Stbucttubb  of  thb  link  ~- Method  of  uanufactubb  —  Sotjbcbs  of  wbaxmess 
in  ths  wejld-8tud — a  high  tsnsilb  8trenotu — comparison  of  strength  of 
studded  and  unstudded  unks  —  comparison  of  strength  of  end  and  side 
WELDS— Effect  upon  strength  of  under  and  oyer  work— Method  of 

TESTING  CHAIN  CABLES  —  PHENOMENA  OBSERVED  AND  RECORDED  —  TABULATED 
RECORD  OF  STRENGTH  OF  SHORT  SECTIONS  AND  SINGLE  LINKS  —WEIGHT  OF  CHAIN 
CABLES,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REDUCTIONS. 

SECTION   II. 

P&OOF  STRAINS  FOR  CHAIN  CABLES,  WITH  RECOMMENDED  PROOF  TABLE  AND  METHOD 

OF  CONSTRUCmON. 
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SEOTIOK   I. 

THE  CHAIN  LINK. 

The  sketch  will  show  the  parts  of  fhe  links  designated  as  quarter- 
weld,  weld-bntt,  &c. 


lY*  Ldik,  halt^deb. 

A  chain  link  consists  of  a  bolt  of  round  iron,  which  has  been  bent  to 
an  oval  form,  and  the  ends  welded  together.  A  stud,  generally  of  cast 
iron,  is  introduced,  to  prevent  closure  of  the  sides  when  subjected  to 
tension,  and  kinking  of  the  chain  when  being  stowed  in  the  locker. 

''Close  links"  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  omitting  the  stud* 
These  are  generally  of  small  size. 

The  bolt  for  studded  chain  is  generally  of  length  equal  to  twelve  times 
the  diaiiieter;  for  "close  links,"  eleven  times. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  strength  which  can  be  developed  by 
the  link  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  combined  strength  of  the  two  sides, 
and  to  this  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  single  sectional  area  of  each 
end  of  the  link  should  be  capable  of  resisting  to  an  equal  amount  a 
transverse  strain. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  no  link  can  be  made  which  is  twice  as 
strong  as  the  bar  from  which  it  is  produced.  Various  causes  operate  to 
reduce  the  200  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  bar  to  a  much  lower  pro- 
portion. Among  these  causes  are  those  due,  first,  to  peculiarities  of 
the  iron;  second,  to  the  process  of  manufacture,  and;  third,  to  the  effect 
of  the  stud. 

The  information  gained  by  the  tests  upon  round  bars  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  iron  which  will  probaAly  make  good  chain  cable ;  but  it  does 
not  supply  all  that  is  needed. 
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TeDsion  tests  show  the  iH>wer  of  the  bar  to  resist  steadily  applied 
straioy  and  impact  tests  indicate  the  relative  power  of  varions  irons 
to  withstand  suddenly  applied  strains  npon  a  transverse  section ;  hence 
from  these  we  gain  an  idea  as  to  the  possible  strength  of  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  links,  but  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  the  condition  of  that 
portion  of  the  link  npon  which  the  weld  has  been  made. 

The  process  of  manufacture  involves  twice  reheating  and  hammering 
the  ends  of  the  bolts,  once  to  shape  the  scarfs^  and  once  to  weld ;  while 
the  middle  of  the  bolt,  which  forms  the  butt  of  the  link,  receives  much 
leas  heating,  and  no  hammering.  Thus  the  weld  and  butt  ends  have 
received  very  different  treatment,  and  each  end  of  the  link  has  been 
subjected  t-o  weakening  causes,  peculiar  to  itself,  the  effect  of  which  can- 
not be  foreseen,  and  which  effect  varies  greatly  with  tbe  character  of 
the  iron. 

The  forging  and  reheating  have,  if  the  iron  has  already  been  suitably 
worked,  a  tendency  to  lower  the  elastic  limit  and  strength  of  the  weld 
end,  and  the  process  of  bending  affects  some  irons,  notably  those  which 
are  red-short,  injuriously,  thus  weakening  the  butt  of  the  link.  And 
the  introduction  of  the  comparatively  incompressible  cast-iron  stud 
alters  the  nature  of  the  strains,  and  with  common  coarse  chain  iron 
proves  a  source  of  weakness. 

If  through  none  of  these  causes  the  normal  strength  of  the  bar  is  low- 
ered, and  S  through  its  arched  form  the  end  of  the  link  is  made  as  strong 
as  the  two  sides,  we  have  a  link  whose  strength  equals  200  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  bar.  With  this  then,  for  a  standard,  we  consider  that  the  bar 
iron,  which  in  link  form  develops  with  the  greatest  uniformity  the  great- 
est proportion  of  this  percentage,  is  the  most  suitable  for  chain  cables, 
and  that  the  development  of  a  low  or  irregular  percentage  indicates  the 
opposite. 

The  degree  of  divergence  from  the  standard  200  per  cent  indicates 
the  relative  value  of  various  irons  for  chain  cables. 

The  most  common  source  of  weakness  of  chain  links  is  the  weld^  and 
the  degree  of  weakness  from  this  source  depends  first  upon  the  character 
of  the  iron,  and  second  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  chain-welder, 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  worthless  link  from  the  best  iron,  ana 
to  utterly  deprive  the  results  of  competitive  tests  of  their  value. 

With  all  irons  the  weld  end  of  a  link  is  the  weak  end.  With  some,  the 
loss  of  strength  by  ordinary  welding  is  so  great  that,  however  valuable 
they  may  be  for  other  purposes,  as  chain  iron  they  are  worse  than 
worthless. 

The  following  data,  as  to  location  of  rupture,  demonstrates  clearly  the 
above  statement  to  be  true: 

Location  of  futures  of  435  links. 


1 

Buptona    at 
weld,  883. 

Bnptans     at 
bntt,  86. 

lion. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

S 

A 

37 
i5 
67 
20 
25 
20 
8 
6 

12 
35 
83 
16 
18 
14 
4 
5 

2 
9 
5 
1 

5' 

3 

15 

1 
9 

7' 

3 
1 

8 

4 

1 

4" 

5 

B 

C 

n 

6 
2 

E 

p 

Tx 

G 
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1 

BaptnreM     At 
weld,  333. 

Rnptnrefl    at 
butt,  86. 

Inm. 

1 

"m 

1 

i 

1 

H 

8 
6 

23 

6 

124 

8 

9 

29 
6 

2 
6 

18 
4 

27 
6 
5 

12 
1 

1 

J 

K 

1 
2 
79 
2 
2 
2 
8 

4 

L 

M 

11 

4 

8 

V 

0 

1 
11 

1 

1 
4 

p 

p» 

485 

217 

116 

65  j          21 

1 

16 

Thus  in  the  rapture  of  435  links,  333  of  them  broke  at  the  weld  end, 
86  at  the  butt  end,  and  16  on  the  side. 

The  most  ordinary  location  of  the  rupture,  if  we  except  irons  Fa?,  F, 
L,  M,  and  Pa;,  was  at  the  quarter  of  the  weld,  which  rupture  is  produced 
by  a  resolution  of  the  force  of  direct  tension  and  the  resistance  opposed 
by  the  stud. 

Fa?,  F,  and  Px  were  all  irons  which  had  received  a  great  amount  of 
work,  and  whose  welding  qualities  were  by  it  impaired.  L  was  a  weld- 
steel,  and  iron  M,  which  furnishes  79  out  of  the  116  ruptures  through 
the  weld,  wa«  of  a  most  complex  structure,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  tables 
of  analysis.  Copper,  phosphorus,  silicon,  nickel,  and,  in  some  cases, 
chromium  gave  to  this  iron  most  remarkable  qualities. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  strength  of  links  and  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  bar's  strength  developed  by  the  links  will  show  that  all  of 
those  links  which  broke  "through  the  weld''  were  very  weak  and  irregu- 
lar in  both  factors.  Hence,  an  iron  whose  weld  is,  through  any  cause, 
unreliable  is  not  suitable  for  cable. 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  deficiency  in  welding  properties, 
there  are  two  which  produce  great  tenacity  in  the  bar,  viz,  chemical  pecu- 
liarities and  excessive  work  5  therefore,  when  excessive  tensile  strength 
is  found  to  exist  in  a  bar  as  tested  by  tension,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  probable  indication  of  deficient  welding  properties.  As  may  be  seen 
by  the  record  of  tension  and  impact  compared,  high  tenacity  in  the  bar 
frequently  indicates  a  lack  of  power  to  resist  sudden  strains.  Therefore, 
in  judging  iron  by  tensile  strength  alone,  it  should  be  considered  as  more 
than  probable  that  the  strongest  bars  will  produce  the  weakest  cables, 
although  there  will  undoubtedly  be  in  each  of  such  cables  a  few  links 
with  greater  strength  than  can  be  developed  by  irons  of  less  tenacity. 

THE  WELD. 

A  few  notes  in  regard  to  the  weld  may  have  a  value,  as  they  are  founded 
nx>on  observation  in  the  shop. 

In  making  150  fathoms  of  chain,  which  length  generally  constitutes 
a  cable,  there  are  of  welds  from  2,925  in  V^  to  1,500  in  2".  These  are 
>robably  made  by  a  dozen  diJBferent  chain-welders,  each  of  whom  has 
^  habit,  which  he  will  not  readily  change,  by  which  he  judges  of  the 
proper  heat  and  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  he  should  make  his 
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weld.  DUBferent  welders  have  very  different  ideas  and,  unless  the 
iron  which  is  being  worked  on  will  permit  considerable  vaiiation  in  the 
temperature,  it  is  probable  that  the  resultant  links  will  vary  greatly  in 
value.  If  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judge  correctly,  the  error  of  the 
other  man  may  render  valueless  aU  of  their  labor. 

Irons  in  which  there  is  much  carbon  require  to  be  welded  at  a  very 
low  heat ;  phosphorus  in  excess  calls  for  the  same.  Coarse  U'on  with, 
much  slag  requires  a  high  heat  and  hard  hammering,  and  even  then 
there  is  a  liability  for  "  faces"  to  form  throughout  the  whole  surface  of 
the  lap,  which  faces  simx)ly  stick  together  and  are  liable  to  draw.  A 
very  close^  fibrous  iron  also  requires  a  high  heat  and  hard,  rapid  ham- 
mering ;  the  reason  for  which  is  that  the  heavy  blows  pre\iou8ly  required, 
to  make  the  scarf  or  lap  have  so  amalgamated  the  fibers  one  with  another 
that  when  the  two  laps  are  brought  into  contact  the  fibers  of  each  do 
not  intermingle  thoroughly,  and  they,  too,  are  frequently  simply  stuck 
together,  adhesion  taking  the  place  of  a  process  similar  to  felting,  which 
occurs  in  welding  an  iron  with  a  rather  open  fiber.  With  this  a  low  heat 
is  required,  which  seems  to  penetrate  and  expand  the  fibers  so  that  they 
intermingle  and  the  two  laps  are  held  together  by  a  net-work.  Moder- 
ate hammering  is  necessary  with  this  type  of  iron,  which  is  seldom  found 
to  x)ossess  great  tensile  strength,  but  nearly  always  has  great  resili- 
ence. 

An  iron  in  which  sulphur  is  in  excess  can  be  bent  and  welded  at  a  high 
heat,  but  the  more  moderate  heat  at  which  the  bend  and  scarf  are 
usually  made  is  trying  to  it,  and  "  red-short  linlcs^  are  frequently  cracked 
in  bending. 

Comparison  of  value  of  end  and  side  welds. 

The  weld  thus,  as  has  been  shown,  proving  its  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  weak  place  of  the  link,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  ascertain  if 
a  change  in  its  location  would  have  any  tendency  to  strengthen  it  At 
some  private  manufactories  a  system  has  been  introduced  of  making 
the  weld  upon  the  side  of  the  link  by  means  of  a  machine  which  bent 
and  welded  the  link  at  one  operation.  We  procured  a  number  of  short 
sections  of  cable  which  had  been  inade  in  this  manner,  purchasing  them 
from  the  manufacturer,  who,  at  the  same  time,  supplied  us  with  a  few 
bars  of  the  iron  fiom  which  the  cable  was  made ;  from  these  bars  we 
prepared  links  in  the  usual  manner,  and  connected  sections  of  the  ma- 
chine-made side- welded  links  with  the  hand-made  end-welded  ones,  and 
subjected  these  combined  sections  to  tension. 

Eight  such  tests  were  made,  and  in  every  case  the  weld  of  the  machine- 
made  link  drew  apart  at  the  following  strains,  the  iron  being  1^''  in 
diameter,  viz:  80,830  pounds,  78,144  pounds,  76,608  pounds,  56,640 
pounds,  88.280  pounds,  65,660  pounds,  83,520  pounds,  67,000  pounds. 

Three  or  the  couplets  of  end- welded  links,  which  had  resisted  the 
strains  which  had  broken  the  side-welded  links  with  which  they  were 
connected,  were  retested,  and  broke  at  89,000  pounds,  97,000  pounds, 
and  98,000  pounds. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  deficiency  in  strength  of  the  side- 
welded  links  was  due  to  the  location  of  the  weld  or  to  their  having  been 
made  by  machine-work,  a  set  of  couplets  (two  links  connected)  was 
made,  of  which  in  each  case  one  link  was  welded  upon  the  side  and  the 
other  upon  the  end,  all  being  made  by  the  same  smith.  Upon  testing 
these  couplets  (two  in  number)  in  one  case  the  side  weld  drew  at  81^000 
pounds,  and  in  the  other  it  broke  where  welded  at  87,200  pounds.  The 
two  end- welded  links  were  then  broken  at  99,000  and  101,000  pounds. 
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These  experiments  indicate  that  we  cannot  strengthen  the  link  by 
changing  the  location  of  the  weld,  and  oar  only  resource  is  to  select 
sach  iron  as  is  least  ii\jured  by  the  process  of  welding. 

THE  STUD. 
Discumon  of  its  effect  upon  the  link. 

The  second  canse  which  tends  to  reduce  the  strength  of  links  made 
from  certain  tyi)es  of  iron  is  the  stud. 

Our  experiments  lead  us  to  consider  that  the  opinion  which  is  gen- 
erally entertained,  and  which  is  backed  by  the  most  eminent  authorities, 
that  the  studded  link  is  stronger  than  the  mistudded  one  made  from  the 
same  iron,  is  erroneous,  both  in  principle  and  in  fact. 

Eankin,  in  his  ^'  Manual  of  Machinery,"  says,  *'An  unstudded  chain  has 
about  two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  a  studded  chain  of  the  same  diame- 
ter of  wire." 

John  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of  machinery  to  the  War  De- 
partment, Woolwich,  in  a  work  published  in  1872,  says,  "  It  is  to  be 
noted,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  that  the  stayed-link  chain, 
when  made  of  the  same  diameter  of  iron  as  the  open-link,  is  stronger 
than  the  other  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  0;  the  office  of  the  stud  is  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  link  and  thereby  intercept  the  shearing  ac- 
tion due  to  the  wedge  action  of  one  link  within  the  other." 

American  authorities  coincide  with  the  above  opinions,  with  which, 
however,  we  entirely  differ.  Theoretically  it  should  not  be  stronger, 
actually  it  is  weaker  than  the  open-link,  especially  if  both  are  made  of 
coarse  brittle  iron. 

To  discuss  the  case  in  its  most  general  aspect,  we  will  consider  the 
link  to  be  reduced  to  a  line,  and  in  the  accompanying  diagram  let  the 
lateral  points  represent  the  extremities  of  this  line  and  the  upper  and 
lower  points  PP  the  extremities  of  the  stud. 


Diagram  iUastrating  the  action  of  the  stud. 

A  strain  being  applied  longitudinally  sufficient  to  produce  a  change 
of  form  in  the  Unk,  the  tendency  of  the  component  of  the  tension  at  a 
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right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  link  to  draw  the  sides  together  is  resisted 
by  the  stud,  and  we  have  at  either  of  the  four  points  of  the  link  the 
familiar  case  of  a  load  applied  to  the  middle  point  of  a  line  whose  ex- 
tremities are  fastened. 

Representing  the  total  strain  upon  the  cable  by  /8,  the  tension  on 
either  side  of  the  link  by  t^  the  resistance  of  the  stud  by  jp,  and  the 
angle  at  either  vertex  by  2a,  the  parallelogram  of  forces  gives  the  reso- 
lution indicated  by  the  diagram,  and  the  equation — 

S  =  2t  cosin  a  =  p  cotan,  a 
p=z  8  tan  a       =  2t  sin  a 

t^       8  =_!>_ 

2  cos  a  2  sin  a 

Supposing  a  constant  strain  8y  as  the  angle  a  increases,  t  and  p  increase 
rapidly,  to  the  extreme  case  of  a  =  90°,  when  t  and  p  are  infinite. 

Of  these  four  quantities,  the  interdependent  relations,  which  are  so 
manifest  in  theory,  will  be  modified  in  practice  by  the  character  of  the 
iron  from  which  the  link  is  made. 

The  equations  indicate  that  when  the  links  are  without  studs  they 
might  stretch  until  they  nipped  each  other  and  then  be  in  the  best  pos- 
sible position  to  resist  stress,  the  sides  being  parallel  and  separated  but 
by  their  own  diameter,  the  ends  so  closed  together  that  the  stress  is 
received  and  transmitted  through  bearing  surfaces  much  greater  than 
before  the  parts  had  yielded  to  stress. 

Our  experience  in  testing  cable-links  showed  us  that  with  all  classes  of 
iron  this  tendency  to  assume  the  strongest  i)ossible  form  existed,  but  in 
very  different  degrees,  and  in  this  difference  we  find  a  possible  reason 
for  the  different  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  English 
experimenters  and  by  ourselves.  The  English  use  for  chain-cables  iron 
of  great  tenacity,  and  the  studs  to  their  links  are  made  of  malleable  iron. 

Our  experiments  have  been  made  both  with  links  of  iron  of  similar 
character  and  with  others  made  from  iron  with  medium  and  low  tenac- 
ity, but  with  great  ductility  and  power  of  flexure.  In  all  cases  we 
have,  however,  used  the  ordinary  cast-iron  stud. 

The  links  made  from  ductile  iron  would  under  tension  assume  as  closely 
as  possible  the  strongest  form,  as  indicated  by  the  equation. 

One  side  of  the  link  would  become  straight,  pressing  the  stud  against 
the  other  side,  until  the  latter  had  buckled  to  considerable  extent,  when 
the  rupture  won  Id  take  place  upon  this  greatly  arched  side,  the  iron  tear- 
ing apart  as  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

If  the  link  were  made  of  coarse,  hard  iron,  with  little  ductility,  the 
stress  upon  the  sides  would  not  be  relieved  by  the  closure  of  either,  but^ 
both  resisting  the  change  of  form,  would  yield  to  the  stress,  which  would 
be  resolved  by  the  stud's  resistance  into  a  transverse  strain,  and  the  link 
after  rupture  would  appear  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7  of  the  illustra- 
tion, the  fracture  being  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  showing  a  square 
cut  across  the  fibers.  If  made  of  iron  with  defective  welding  properties, 
one  link  would  cut  its  way  through  the  welded  end  of  the  other  at  a 
stress  not  sufficient  to  either  produce  closure  or  break  the  iron  where 
it  had  not  been  forged.  Fig.  5  illustrates  this  type  of  fracture,  it  being 
taken  from  a  link  of  iron  M. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  type  of  fracture  common  to  a  very  soft  iron,  which 
occurs  sometimes  through  the  weld  end  and  sometimes  through  the  butt. 
In  some  respects  it  resembles  that  shown  in  Fig.  5,  but  examined,  it  will 
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be  seen  that  in  case  of  the  latter  there  was  no  redaction  of  area  at  fract- 
ure and  no  indication  of  an  attempt  to  close,  while  in  Fig.  4,  with  one 
side  nearly  straightened  and  the  iron  near  the  fracture  reduced  greatly, 
it  can  be  seen  that  simple  lack  of  the  necessary  hardness  was  the  cause 
of  the  break  through  the  end. 

Fig.  4  is  from  a  link  of  iron  F,  which  was  very  ductile ;  the  diminution 
of  area  was  so  great  that  sufficient  was  not  left  to  resist  the  stress. 

Exi)eriments  made  upon  iron  of  the  type  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3, 
showed  that  the  excess  of  the  strength  of  the  unstudded  link  over  that 
of  the  studded  ranged  from  12  to  17  per  cent.,  averaging  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  streugthof  the  studded  links,  while  with  links  made  of  iron 
from  the  class  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  the  excess  of  strength  was  about 
5  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  following  tests: 

Experiments  upon  comparative  strength  of  stvdded  and,  unstndded  links 
made  from  soft,  dttctUe  irons  (0  and  F).    Diameter  of  iron  1^^'. 

The  links  were  arranged  in  seven  section  of  three  links  each,  of  which 
the  center  link  was  in  each  case  an  open  one,  and  the  two  end  links  (E 
It)  of  the  test  were  connected  to  the  proving-bar  by  means  of  links  of 
considerably  greater  diameter  (l-h")'  The  stress  being  thus  trans- 
mitted and  received  through  bearing  surfaces  of  greater  extent  than  in 
case  of  the  open  links,  they  should  have  resisted  more  strain  had  the 
strength  of  the  two  styles  of  link  been  equal. 

After  pulling  each  section  until  one  of  the  links  broke,  the  pair  re- 
maining, was  again  pulled  till  one  broke,  andfinally  the  unbroken  remain- 
ing link  was  broken. 

The  results  of  tests  were  as  follows: 
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The  bar  from  which  sections  Fos.  1  and  2  were  made  had  a  tensile 
strength  of  69,000  pounds;  Nos.  3  and  4  were  from  bsirs  with  tensile 
strength  of  67,000  pounds ;  Nos.  6  and  0  from  bars  with  64,000,  and  No. 
7  from  a  bar  with  67,700  pounds  tensile  strength. 

In  every  case  when  there  were  both  open  aud  studded  liuks  connected 
the  studded  link  first  broke.  In  six  tests  the  open  link  of  1^^'  diameter 
of  good  iron  broke  the  1-^^^'  link  of  inferior  iron,  and  twice  the  shackle- 
pin  of  steel. 

The  maximum  strength  of  the  studded  links  on  the  first  pull  was 
96,960 pounds ;  the  minimum,  79,488  pounds;  the  average  of  six^  88,030. 

Jn  three  cases  where  a  studded  link  was  pnlled  the  second  time,  the 
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maximum  strength  was  98,688  pounds,  minimum  89,088  pounds,  and 
average  93,188  pounds. 

The  maximum  strength  found  in  an  open  link  was  109,6;52  pounds  on  a 
sixth  pull,  the  next  105,576  on  a  second  pull,  and  the  minimum  upon  any 
pull  was  82,170  pounds,  the  average  strength  of  eight  being  101^327 
pounds,  the  inferior  iron  (contract  chain-iron)  of  which  the  end  links 
were  made  breaking  upon  second  and  third  pulls,  at  from  67,200  pounds 
to  96,000  pounds,  averaging  82,383  pounds.  From  which  we  deduce  that 
of  the  same  iron  an  unstudded  cable  would  have  exceeded  in  strength  the 
studded  one  in  actual  strength  over  13,000  pounds,  or  15  per  cent.,  and 
that  after  having  been  subjected  to  stress  suflScient  to  break  the  studded 
links  the  unstudded  cable  would  have  still  proved  reliable  j  and,  further, 
that  a  vessel  provided  with  a  studded  cable,  made  of  this  good  chain- 
iron  of  1 J^"  diameter,  of  which  150  fathoms  would  weigh  five  tons,  would 
have  possessed  more  reliable  ground-tackle  than  if  the  cable  had  been 
of  the  1^"  contract-iron,  weighing  eight  tons. 

During  the  experiment  recorded,  several  times  it  happened  that,  either 
through  the  stress  or  the  recoil,  one  of  the  studded  links  became  an  open 
one  by  the  stud  splitting  and  nying  out. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  links  made  from  iron 
B,  a  strong  but  brittle  iron  with  good  welding  qualities.  Ten  pairs  of 
open  links  and  ten  of  studded  links  wdre  prepared  and  tested  by  ten- 
sion, with  results  as  follows: 

Ck>mpari8on  of  the  strength  of  studded  and  open  links  of  iron  B,    Size  of  iron,  l-fn". 


Studded  links. 

Open  links. 

Knmber 

Stress  in  poonds  at— 

Stretch  of 
unbroken 
link. 

Number 
of  test. 

Stress  in  pounds  *t— 

Stretch  of 
unbroken 
link. 

of  test. 

First  stretch. 

Bnptare. 

First  stretch. 

Bupture. 

1 
2 

10 

62,000 
62,500 
69,000 
56,000 
57,700 
59.000 
57.500 
57,000 

e2,'506'" 

154,000 
149,000 
150,000 
152,000 
151, 700 
139,600 
140, 000 
154.700 
152,600 
155,  040 

// 
L06 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 
1.44 
1.20 
L20 
1.20 
1.44 
1.12 

11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

49,200 
55, 700 
46.000 
40,000 
63,000 
50,000 
50,000 
57,000 
55,000 
50,000 

168,400 
156,800 
164,650 
157.000 
169.500 
163,200 
160,000 
151, 700 
147,300 
152,000 

*i 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
1.62 
1.44 
L76 
1.25 
1.44 
1.32 
1.12 

69,250 

149,864 

1.32 

61,490 

157,056 

1.45 

The  average  strength  of  the  open  link  exceeded  that  of  the  studded 
7,191  i)ound8,  or  4.8  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  tiie  latter,  and  seven  of 
the  open  links  were  stronger  than  the  strongest  of  the  studded  ones. 

The  lower  stress  at  which  the  form  of  the  open  link  begins  to  change, 
and  the  increased  elongation  produced  by  stress,  indicate  that  the  stud 
has  its  value,  but  in  its  use  it  is  desirable  to  know  its  exact  effect. 

The  appearance  of  links  with  and  without  stud,  when  strained  to  the 
point  of  rupture  of  the  former,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  which 
is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  section  of  iron  0, 1|"  links,  which  broke 
at  a  stress  of  207,000  pounds. 
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The  first,  third,  and  fifth  links  were  without  stud,  the  second  and 
fourth  studded,  the  rupture  taking  place  on  the  second  link,  it  being 
the  nearest  studded  link  to  the  engine  which  produced  the  stress. 

With  links  made  firom  a  ductile  iron,  the  stud  preventing  closure  of 
the  sides,  the  two  ends  are  drawn  down  to  a  lozenge  shape,  or  one  side 
of  the  link  straightens,  while  the  other,  being  forced  outward,  tears  apart 
at  the  quarter,  the  weld  bemg  frequently  pried  open. 

If  the  material  is  coarse  and  not  ductile,  the  sides  will  break  trans- 
versely through  the  leverage  of  the  stud. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  link  is  made,  the 
stud  is  a  source  of  weakness,  it  causing  the  brittle  iron  to  break  trans- 
versely, and  subjecting  the  more  ductile  to  undue  crushing  and  shearing. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  given,  abstracts  from  our  tests  show  that 
in  breaking  33  sections  of  links  of  irons  Fx^  D.  O,  and  N,  which  were 
composed  of  both  studded  and  unstudded  links,  in  29  cases  the  link 
which  broke  was  a  studded  one. 

From  the  facts  recorded,  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that, 
beyond  doubt,  when  made  of  American  bar-iron,  with  cast-iron  studs, 
the  studded  link  is  inferior  to  the  unstudded  one  in  strength. 

Therefore  we  place  the  stud  as  nest  to  the  weld  among  the  elements 
which  tend  to  prevent  the  individual  links  fix)m  developing  the  utmost 
possible  strength. 

Note  by  the  Editob. — ^Although  the  evidence  furnished  by  daily 
repetitions  of  experiments,  for  a  periwl  of  nearly  two  years,  was  sufficient 
to  convince  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  testing  chain- 
cables  to  destruction,  that  the  unstudded  link  was  stronger  than  the 
studded,  yet  the  portion  of  such  evidence  embodied  in  the  preceding 
paper,  failed  i;o  settle  the  question  definitely,  and  the  views  advanced, 
have,  since  the  publication  of  this  report,  been  subject  to  adverse  criti- 
cism, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  columns  of  several  English 
journals  and  papers.  But  one  of  the  articles  published,  in  which  issue 
was  taken  with  the  conclusions  of  the  United  States  board,  gave  any 
facts  or  data  to  support  the  assertion  that  we  were  evidently  wrong. 
The  article  referred  to  was,  however,  one  the  source  of  which  entitl^ 
it  to  credit,  for  it  was  based  upon  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
carried  on  by  order  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment by  officers  of  the  Navy,  at  the  navy-yard  in  Washington,  and  the 
tests  were  made  by  the  same  machine  which  had  been  used  by  the 
board,  and  from  this  series  of  experiments,  almost  identical  in  their 
nature  with  those  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  editor,  and  upon 
which  the  views  of  the  board  in  regard  to  the  eflfect  of  the  stud  were 
based,  a  conclusion  was  drawn  which  was  directly  the  opposite  of 
that  of  the  board;  and  this  conclusion  was  embodied  not  only  in  an 
official  report,  but  in  an  article  on  chains  and  chain-iron,  which  was 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Service  Magazine,  of  August,  1880,  as  fol- 
lows: 

^'  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what,  if  any,  benefit  there 
is  to  the  chain  by  the  introduction  of  the  stud.  It  has  always  been  held 
nntil  lately  that  the  cable  is  thereby  increased  in  strength.  Luce  in  his 
Seamanship,  says  Hhe  cable  is  strengthened  one-fourth,'  while  Beardslee 
in  his  Iron-Board  Tests,  says  ^  the  stud  weakens  the  chain.' 

One  hundred  triplet  samples  were  made  expressly  for  te6t,40  of  them 
without  studs,  30  with  cast-iron,  and  30  with  wrought- iron  studs;  these, 
on  being  pulled  to  destruction,  stood  as  follows:  wrought-iron  studs, 
first;  cast-iron  studs,  second;  without  studs,  last." 
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This  result,  so  opposite  to  those  obtained  by  the  committee  of  the 
board,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  chairman,  under  whose 
supervision  the  tests  recorded  by  the  board's  report  had  been  made,  and 
who  was  responsible  for  the  views  arrived  at,  whether  erroneous  or 
otherwise,  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment.  Commodore  Earl 
English,  U.  8.  N.,  very  kindly  acceded  to  his  request,  and  not  only 
furnished  to  him  a  copy  of  the  report  in  detail  of  the  experiments,  but 
authorized  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject. 

The  following  is  the  record  in  detail  of  the  strains  at  which  the  links 
referred  to  were  broken : 

[Abstract  from  records  at  navy-yard  Washington,  D.  C] 

Cony^tive  teeU  upon  100  short  9eotUm9  of  If'  cha^  Unks-^  Unk$  in  mek  aeotum. 

[30  fitted  with  cast-iron  stads ;  80  fitted  with  wronght-iron  stads ;  80  of  fall-length  bolt  without  studs; 
10  of  shortened  bolt,  without  studs.    Tests  were  made  in  January,  1880.] 
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•    weld  end  of 
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*  Tests  marked  *  are  referred  to  in  the  following  discussion. 

The  bolts  fipom  which  the  ten  sections  marked  "close  links ^  were 
made  were  shortened  firom  12  to  11  diameters. 

The  ofBicer  under  whose  supervision  the  foregoing  tests  were  made, 
after  a  discussion  of  the  data,  concludes  as  follows :  "It  is  found,  con- 
trary to  Commander  Beardslee's  book  on  chain  cables,  and  the  report  of 
the  United  States  board  that  cables  with  studs  are  stix)Dger  than  those 
without  them  (this  is  with  iron  manufactured  at  the  equipment  rolling- 
mill),  and  agrees  with  results  obtained  in  England  upon  other  irons.'' 

^ter  careful  examination  of  the  data  furnished,  the  editor  fails  to 
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perceive  that  its  nature  is  such  as  to  present  any  proof  that  the  views 
hitherto  expressed  by  the  United  States  board  are  erroneous,  and  he 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
evidence: 

The  question  is,  simply,  which  is  the  stronger^  a  link  with,  or  one  with- 
out a  cast-iron  stud,  and  the  data  as  furnished  is  of  a  nature  tibiat  it  can 
be  used  to  prove  either  or  both  sides  of  the  question. 

For  our  purposes  it  will  be  treated  exactly  as  have  been  all  other  col- 
lections of  data  from  which  the  conclusions  given  in  this  report  have 
been  drawn,  and  the  facts  given  will  not  be  twisted  or  warped  to  fit  any 
preconceived  theory. 

First,  the  mea/ns  as  given  will  be  considered.  If  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  them  is  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  the  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  superior  strength  of  the  studded  links  is  not  without  foundation,  for 
the  mean  of  breaking  strains  of  30  of  this  tyi>e,  exceeds  that  of  30  unstud- 
ded  links  by  8,000  pounds. 

The  question  arises,  is  this  difference  so  great  that  it  is  beyond  doubt 
due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  studf  If  links  of  the  same  tyx>e 
differ  in  strength  by  equally  as  great  an  amount  it  will  be  fair  to  assume 
that  this  difference  may  be  due  to  some  cause  other  than  the  stud. 

Examining  first  the  recorded  breaking  strains  of  the  30  studded  links, 
we  find  between  the  maximum  strength,  177,600  pounds,  and  mini- 
mum, 147,600  pounds,  a  difference  of  30,000  pounds;  between  the  pair 
next  to  iiiaximum  and  minimum,  viz,  176,000  and  152,400,  a  difference 
of  23^600  pounds;  between  the  next  pair  a  difference  of  22,000  pounds; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  sixth  pair,  viz,  Fos.  3  and  6,  is  reached  that  the 
difference  diminishes  to  that  which  exists  between  the  two  varieties, 
and  there  are  10  of  the  30  sections  tested  which  differ  from  the  average 
strength  of  the  series  by  more  than  9,000  pounds.  The  other  type  pre- 
sents the  same  irregularities  within  itself. 

Therefore  it  cannot  be  considered  as  certain  that  the  difference  of 
8,000  pounds  between  the  two  types  settles  the  question,  for  compared 
with  tiie  differences  existing  in  strength  of  links  of  the  same  type  it  is 
but  trifling. 

The  next  question  which  arises,  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  incorporating 
in  "means"  results  which  are  evidently  anomalous.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  tables  of  this  report  such  results  are  given,  for  they 
fnnish  valuable  evidence  upon  other  points,  such  as  uniformity  of  iron, 
skill,  or  want  of  it,  of  the  chain-welder,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  affect  the  value  of  means,  by  distribution  of  the  defects  of  individual 
samples  among  many  which  do  not  present  evidence  that  tiiey  also 
are  defective.  Averages  to  have  value  should  be  made  up  of  factors  of 
some  uniformity.  For  instance,  the  weight  of  chain  cables  of  different 
sizes  cannot  be  ascertained  even  approximately  by  an  average  obtained 
firom  irregular  numbers  of  1"  and  2^'  chains ;  neither  can  the  normal 
strength  of  any  size  or  type  be  predicated  by  an  average  made  from 
tests  of  well-made  and  badly-made  links.  There  is  a  positive  limit  to 
the  strength  of  a  well-made  link ;  it  cannot  exceed  200  per  cent,  of  the 
bar's  strenght.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  deterioration  which 
can  be  caused  by  burned  welds. 

In  classifying  certain  results  as  anomalous,  and  due  to  faults  incident 
to  the  individual  cases  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  standard,  wide  varia- 
tion from  which  should  justify  suspicion. 

In  the  present  examination  the  standard  sought  for  is  the  normal 
strength  of  a  section  of  chain  link  made  from  If"  iron,  suitable  for  chain 
cables 

The  table  on  page  207,  "Probable  strength  of  cables,''  furnishes  a 
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standards  which  are  the  results  of  much  study.  In  it  we  find  that  the 
maximum,  average,  and  minimum  strengths  for  the  size  are  182,000, 
174,600,  and  166,000  pounds  (round  numbers).  Comparing  the  records 
under  discussion  with  these  standards  we  find,  first,  that  the  average 
strength  of  the  60  studded  links,  165,670  pounds,  approximates  closely 
to  the  minimum,  and  that  of  them  none  of  those  with  cast-iron  studs  reach 
the  maximum,  which  is  exceeded  by  three  with  wrought-iron  studs,  and 
equaled  by  the  ifiean  of  five  of  the  latter;  hence  strength  approxi- 
mating to  182,000  pounds  need  not  be  considered  as  anomalous,  and 
the  average  standard  is  equaled  by  the  mean  of  ten  of  the  cast-iron 
studded  links  and  by  that  of  fifteen  of  those  with  wrought-iron  studs. 

Of  the  sections  without  studs  we  find  that  one  test,  No.  2,  exceeds 
the  maximum,  and  the  mean  exceeds  the  average  standard. 

From  this  we  can  deduce  that  the  normal  strength  of  many  of  these 
sections  of  both  types  was  fully  up  to  the  standards^  and  that  in  every 
case  where  a  comparatively  low  strength  was  found  it  was  due  to  some 
cause  other  than  the  stud,  and  that  such  result  should  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Previous  experiments  have  determined  that  the  greatest  variation 
Irom  the  standards  which  should  be  allowed  is  10  per  cent. ;  beyond  this 
there  is  in  all  probability  a  defect  in  the  links,  and  to  obtain  a  fair 
average  of  the  strength  of  the  sections  under  investigation  none  which 
broke  under  150,000  pounds  should  be  counted. 

Omitting  from  the  record  such  breaks,  we  eliminate  from  cast-iron 
studded  links  No.  25,  from  the  wrought-iron  studs  Nos.  20  and  26y  and 
firom  those  without  studs  Nos.  6,  7, 12, 18, 19,  20,  and  30. 

With  this  correction  the  means  become  29  ca«t-iron  studs,  165,680 
pounds;  28  wrought-iron  studs,  167,730  pounds;  23  without  studs, 
165,870  pounds;  or,  making  a  general  average,  the  mean  of  80  tests  oi 
If  links  is  166,468  pounds,  from  which  neiSier  of  the  types  vary  one 
per  cent 

The  reason  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  defective  links  were  of 
those  without  studs  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  In  our  judg- 
ment the  absence  of  the  stud  had  no  influence  whatever,  and  the  weak- 
ness was  probably  due  to  unskillful  welding ;  the  iron  was  probably 
burned.  Whether  the  preponderance  against  the  studless  link  was  due 
to  accident  or  design  can  be  only  conjectured,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
while  but  18  of  the  60  (30  per  cent.)  studded  links  broke  through  weld, 
19  of  the  30  (or  63  per  cent.)  unstudded  met  with  this  fate,  which  has 
been  pronounced  evidence  of  bad  welding. 

Bringing  into  the  discussion  the  record  of  the  ten  studless  links  made 
from  short  bolts,  it  is  found,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  makers  of 
chain  cables,  that,  as  judged  by  these  samples,  the  shortening  of  the 
links  deprived  them  of  all  value,  for  the  irregularity  of  strength  dis- 
played is  remarkable,  and  no  conclusions  based  upon  any  three  or  four 
results  will  stand  against  the  evidence  of  as  many  others.  Burned 
toelds  is  the  only  solution  which  presents  itself. 

The  views  of  the  editor  in  regard  to  the  preceding  tests  and  the  con- 
clusions based  upon  them  having  been  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Equipment,  he,  in  March,  1881,  authorized  a  renewal  of  the 
investigation,  and  a  series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  by  Commander 
E.  D.  Evans,  U.  8.  N.,  the  equipment  officer,  and  by  Lieut.  John  H. 
Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  his  assistant. 

These  were  conducted  as  follows  (quoting  from  the  report  of  Lieuten- 
ant Coffin): 

''From  a  large  lot  of  blooms  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  nsnal  way  for  chain- 
cables  twelve  were  taken  at  random  and  rolled  into  1^^'  bars.    The  fag-enos  were  cut 
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off)  Dicked  in  the  center,  and  bent  to  riffht  angles,  showing  good  fiber.  From  each 
bar  six  cable  bolts  were  cut,  of  the  nsoal length,  and  welded  up  into  two  triplets,  one 
triplet  studded  and  one  open,  the  end  link  being  of  a  larger  size.  This  gave  nine 
triplets  of  each  kind,  a  stuaded  and  nnstndded  one  fi-om  each  bar,  which  were  welded 
by  the  same  welder,  and  made  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 

Upon  test  the  mean  strength  of  these  sections  was :  12  studded  chains, 
144,833  pounds;  12  unstudded  chains,  148,333  pounds;  the  first  ranging 
from  167,000  to  132,000  pounds,  the  latter  from  169,000  to  129,000  pounds. 

A  second  set  of  tests  was  made  upon  another  lot  of  the  same  iron, 
but  the  results,  which  included  breaking  strains  ranging  from  143,000 
down  to  106,000  pounds,  were  so  very  irregular  that  they  were  of  no 
value,  none  of  either  type  going  much  beyond  the  minimum  of  the  pre- 
ceding lot.  In  every  case  of  very  low  strength  the  welds,  which  were 
made  by  one  man,  were  marked  "solid,"  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
with  him  a  solid  weld  was  a  burned  one. 

A  third  experiment  was  tried  in  March,  1881,  upon  IJ"  links,  prepared 
and  tested  as  were  the  other  two  lots.  Twelve  triplets  of  each  kind 
gave  results:  9  studded  links,  140,378  pounds;  9  unstudded  links, 
i:i9,756  pounds ;  the  former  ranging  from  163,000  to  126,600  pounds,  the 
latter  from  163,000  to  112,000  pounds. 

For  the  present  discussion  the  strength  of  the  twenty-one  sections  of 
each  type  are  arranged  as  follows : 

[Abstract  from  records  of  xutvy-yardt  Waftbingtoii,  D.  C] 

Competitive  testa  made  vpon  forty-two  sections  of  three  links  eachy  of  1\"  iron, 

(Twenty-one  Beotions  each  of  studded  and  nnatudded  links.] 
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142,000 

Qr.W 

Poundt. 
169,  000 
138, 000 
129,000 
136,000 
133,  000 
157,  000 
144,000 
150,  000 
145,000 
161,  000 
163,000 
156, 000 
148,8S8 

133,600 
135,  600 
149, 000 
163,  000 
154,000 
143,000 
112, 600 
119.  000 
148,  000 
lSttJ56 
144,010 

Qr.W 

Poundt. 

Poundt. 

14,000 

433 

...  do 

Thro.W.... 

Qr.W 

Thro.W.... 

...do 

....do 

7,000 
28,000 
17,000 

7,000 

•437 

....do 

*43g    

...do 

Thro.W 

Qp.W 

424 

•283              

18  000 

•439 

Thro.W 

Or.  W  ...    . 

....do 

Qr.W 



11,000 

237 

440 

do 

....do 

Thro.  W 

....do 

2.000 

♦441 

....do 

21,000 
81,000 

♦442 

...  do 

430 

....do 

....do 

8,000 

1 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

Tliro.W 

Qr.W 

3,600 

•2 

17,400 

3 

do 

8,000 

♦4              

...do 

10  400 

4 

....do 

4,400 

5 

....do 

...  do 

7,000 

*.5    . 

81,400 

7,000 

♦6 

....do 

No.  6,  Thro.W. 

22,400 

•3  and  6 

14,000 

A  TAr^flTft            ,     ...... 

Total  averagft 



Applying  to  the  above  tests  the  same  reasoning  applied  to  those  of 
thel|'^  we  find  by  table,  page  207,  that  the  maximum,  average,  and 
minimum  strength  to  be  expected  of  IJ"  chain  is  157,000, 150,500,  and 
143,000  pounds;  and  in  this  case,  as  with  the  others,  the  average  of 
most  of  the  links  approximates  closely  to  the  latter.  And  with  no  other 
guide  we  would  be  justified  in  declining  to  incorporate  in  the  means 

llTM 
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such  figures  as  169,000  and  112,000;  but  we  have  here  a  simple  and 
I'eliable  'indicator  as  to  which  links  should  not  be  counted,  viz,  thosie 
made  from  the  same  bar  which  differ  over  10,000  pounds.  Omitting 
those  which  are  marked  (•),  the  corrected  means  become,  for  9  studded 
links,  143,330  pounds;  9  unstndded  links,  144,510  pounds. 

Thus  corrected  or  uncorrected,  the  evidence  given  by  the  1  J''  tests 
shows  that  the  difference  probably  due  to  the  effect  of  the  stud  is  with 
iron  of  the  ductility  of  this  lot  very  slight  and  uncertain,  a  result  which 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  comparison,  page  155,  which  shows  that  with 
coarse  brittle  iron  the  strength  of  the  unstudded  exceeds  that  of  the 
studded  by  15  per  cent.,  a  difference  which  is  reduced  to  5  per  cent 
upon  more  suitable  iron. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  given  by  this  series  of  tests,  we  have — 

PonxidB. 

Strength  of  29  studded  If" 165,680 

Strength  of  23  unstudded  If" 165, 670  =     190  pounds  over  studded. 

Strength  of  21  studded  If" 142, 290 

Strength  of  21  unstudded  1^" 144, 610  =  2, 320  pounds  orer  studded. 

Strength  of  9  selected  studded  li" 143, 330 

Strength  of  9  selected  unstudded  1^"  . .  144, 510=  1, 180  pounds  over  studded. 

The  difference  in  each  case  being  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
studded  link  is  not  as  strong  as  the  unstudded. 

Looking  over  the  data,  we  And  that  the  strongest  1|"  section  (186,000 
pounds)  was  unstudded,  and  a  second  section  tied  the  strongest  of  the 
studded  links. 

With  the  IJ"  the  strongest  (169,000  jwunds)  was  unstudded,  and 
tferee  others,  viz,  (No.  16, 10,  and  11, )  exceeded  the  strongest  of  the  studded 
links  (No.  3,  157,000  pounds). 

Taken  by  itself  this  data  would  indicate  that  the  links  were  nearly 
equal  in  strength;  taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  results,  it  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  views  of  the  Board,  which  will  therefoi-ebe 
adhered  to  until  disproved. 

Desirous  of  making  this  record  as  complete  as  possible,  the  editor 
addressed  letters  to  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Carr,  proprietor  of  the  chain  factory 
at  Troj^,  New  York,  and  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Fearing,  proprietor  of  the  Stand- 
ard Chain  Works  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  requesting  these  gentle- 
men to  have  tested  a  few  sections  of  chain  cable,  similar  in  all  resi)ects, 
except  in  the  fitting  or  omission  of  the  stud.  Both  gentlemen  responded 
favorably,  and  furnished  the  results  of  the  tests. 

General  Carr  made  two  sections  of  several  links  each  of  1"  and  J" 
chain,  having  half  of  each  studded  and  half  unstudded.  Both  were 
pulled  asunder,  and  it  was  in  each  case  a  studd^  link  which  ))arted. 

Mr.  Fearing  prepared  six  sections  of  IJ"  chain,  made  of  Burden  & 
Sons'  chain-iron,  three  of  which  were  studded  and  three  unstudded. 
These  were  broken  at  the  following  strains  upon  his  testing  machine : 


studded  links. 

No.  1 

Unstadded  links. 

Ko.  1 

Poundt. 
83.440 
85,680 
86,800 

Pounds. 

Ho.  2 

No.2 

91^840 

Ko.3 

No.3 

92,060 

AveTftfle.... 

Average 

85,307 

91,840 

A  difference  of  6,533  pounds  in  favor  of  the  unstudded  links. 
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Both  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
unstndded  i^  stronger  than  the  studded  link. 

OTHEB  SOUBCES  OF  WEAKNESS. 

There  is  still  another  cause,  which  does  not,  however,  necessarily 
always  exist,  why  chain  cables  do  not  possess  the  greatest  strength 
possible  for  the  size,  and  this  is  the  custom  which  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent  of  purchasing  the  iron  in  bolts  cut  to  the  length  lequired  to 
make  the  links.  By  this  system  there  can  be  no  guarantee  to  the  cable 
manufacturer  that  the  furnisher  of  the  iron  has  not  mixed  with  the  iron 
selected,  many  bolts  of  inferior  and  cheaper  material,  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  a  smaller  size  than  is  called  for. 

We  have  found  that  in  several  lots  of  iron  there  were  bolts  which 
were  evidently  of  a  very  different  character,  and  in  many  cases  bolts 
from  one  to  four  hundredths  of  an  inch  scant.  This  deficiency  in  size 
becomes  of  importance  when  the  bolt  is  transformed  to  a  link,  as  may 
be  shown  thus: 

Bar  2"  diameter,  tensile  strength  52,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
strength  of  link  266,281  pounds. 

Bar  1.96"  diameter,  tensile  strength  52,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
strength  of  link  255,710  pounds. 

Assuming  that  in  each  case  the  link  was  equal  to  1G3  x>6r  cent,  of  the 
bar's  strength. 

The  risk  from  this  canse  naturally  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  character  of  the  persons  who  furnish  and  of  those  who  manufacture 
the  iron,  and  upon  the  degree  of  care  which  is  exercised  at  the  mills. 
We  have  shown  that  deficiency  in  welding  properties  stands  first,  and 
the  action  of  the  stud  second  in  the  list  of  causes  which  prevents  the 
cable-link  from  developing  the  full  strength  of  twice  that  of  the  bar. 

Our  experiments  indicate  that  the  former  cause  is  frequently  mani- 
fested by  the  tenacity  of  the  bar ;  if  the  tensile  strength  is  high,  its  ex- 
cess is  probably  due  either  to  chemical  constituents,  which  increase 
tenacity  at  the  expense  of  welding  properties,  or  to  excessive  work,  of 
which  the  tendency  is  to  effect  the  same,  tlie  amount  of  work  which 
would  be  excessive  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  material. 

The  effect  of  the  former  source  is  fully  discussed  in  the  comparison 
of  chemical  and  physical  results ;  that  of  the  latter  has  been  made 
very  evident  throughout  oui*  experiments.  A  few  typical  examples 
will  be  given  in  which  the  variation  in  the  welding  value  was  ai>parently 
due  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  work,  the  irons  being  of  similar  com- 
I>osition. 

In  case  of  irons  F  and  Fa?,  both  were  of  the  same  material,  Fx  receiv- 
ing, however,  much  more  work  than  F,  the  piles  from  which  the  bars 
were  rolled  oeing  larger.  ¥x  exceeded  in  tenacity,  was  equal  if  not 
superior  in  power  to  resist  sudden  strain,  and  ductility,  but  inferior 
as  cable,  on  account  of  decreased  welding  value.  Iron  Fx  developed  in 
the  link  form  an  average  of  154  per  cent,  of  the  bart  strength,  and  iron 
F  over  163  per  cent,  of  the  same. 

With  irons  F,  Fa?,  O,  and  P,  all  of  which  were  of  choice,  ductile  mate- 
rial, the  small  bars,  which  had  received  the  most  work,  made  the  poorest 
cable. 

With  irons  A,  ]^,  B,  C,  which  were  made  from  comparatively  coaise 
material,  the  effect  of  increased  work  was  to  improve  them  in  every 
respect,  the  smaller  and  most  thoroughly  worked  sizes  making  the  best 
cable.    With  N,  for  instance,  the  1|"  thoroughly  worked,  in  comparison 
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with  the  2",  developed  164  per  cent,  of  bar  strength,  while  the  2"  de- 
veloped but  141  per  cent.  With  B  the  l-M",  developed  162  per  cent, 
and  the  liV",  more  worked,  176^  per  cent.  With  0  the  If"  developed 
153  per  cent,  and  the  IJ",  162  per  cent.  With  all  of  these  irons  the 
tenacity  of  the  small  was  higher  than  that  of  the  larger  bars.  The 
(luestion,  therefore,  as  to  the  amount  of  tenacity  which  ipdicates  de- 
ficiency in  welding  value  is  one  which  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  character  of  the  material.  The  amount  which  indicates  a 
probable  lack  of  power  to  resist  sudden  strains  also  depends  greatly 
upon  the  same.  Iron  Fj?,  with  greater  tenacity  than  F,  was  equally 
valuable  in  this  respect,  as  were  A,  D,  and  Pa?. 

But  there  is  another  element  which  complicates  this  question:  the 
amount  of  tenacity  which  indicates  probable  high  or  low  welding  value 
and  ductility  depends  in  the  same  material  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  bar,  and  differs  with  every  variation  in  size.  The  prob- 
lem thus  became  to  fix  upon  the  tenacity  which  upon  each  size  of  bar 
used  ordinanly  for  cables  indicates  probable  high  welding  value  and 
freedom  from  brittleness. 

The  history  of  our  efforts  to  solve  this  problem,  with  such  solution  as 
we  have  found,  is  embodied  in  the  pai)er8  *' Investigation  of  the  effect 
of  the  rolls,''  and  "Proving-strains  for  chain-cables.'' 

The  facts  upon  which  our  theories  are  based  are  the  strength,  elastic 
limit,  and  resilience  of  bars,  already  given,  the  same  of  links,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  strength,  &c.,  of  both,  which  will  be  here  inserted. 

Detailed  description  of  method  of  testing  cables. 

Our  records  embrace  the  results  of  strength,  &c.,  obtained  by  the  rup- 
ture of  229  sections  of  cables,  of  various  diameters  and  lengths,  made 
from  eighteen  different  irons. 

These  are  given  in  the  tabulated  record  of  breaking  strains,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  relative  strength. 

The  history  of  a  few  of  our  tests  will  be  given  in  detaiL 

The  links  were  generally  arranged  as  shown  in  the  cut — the  end 
links,  Nos.  1  and  5,  and  center  link,  No.  3,  being  unstudded,  the  others 
studded.  The  end  links  were  in  some  cases  of  greater  diameter  than 
the  links  to  be  tested,  in  which  case  they  were  not  recorded  in  the  num- 
ber of  links  in  section. 


After  we  had  decided  upon  the  superior  strength  of  the  unstudded 
link,  our  test-sections  were  prepared  with  end  links  of  the  same  size  and 
iron  as  the  other  links,  but  without  studs ;  and  in  breaking  over  400 
sections  thus  arranged  the  end  link  broke  in  but  eight  cases. 

The  shackle-pins  were  oval,  and  made  to  correspond  with  the  diame- 
ter of  the  links. 
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Test  as  cable,  of  iron  Fx, 
[Links  arranged  as  per  out    Stretch  recorded,  when  .03  was  ohaorred,  on  No.  2  link.  J 


i 

i 

1 

« 

i- 

(4 

■*a 
QQ 

^ 

1' 

Elongation  of  unbroken 
links. 

o 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

No.  2. 

NaS. 

No.i. 

It 
2 

3 
8 
8 

Pound*. 

34,800 
44,400 
61,100 
78,000 
80,000 
98,000 
100,000 
110,000 
117,200 

// 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.05 

.03 

.08 

.03 

.08 

.08 

// 

.11 

.16 

.14 

.24 

.28 

.28 

.26 

.22 

.19 

// 

.03 

.03 

.05 

.03 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.03 

.04 

Poundt. 
70, 300 
81, 400 
111,000 
124,000 
153,000 
168,000 
185,000 
205,600 
240,000* 

4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
8 

T.W. 

V: 

aw. 

Q.W. 

aw. 

T.W. 

ft 
.50 

'Tii* 
"i.'io" 

L50 

tt 
.62 

.70 
1.00 

"ifii" 

1.85 
L20 

'if7o" 

tt 

.'to 

.70 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.40 
1.80 
1.60 

*  Not  broken. 

Five  mntntes  occnrrinf:  on  link  No.  2,  one  on  No.  4  stntlded,  and  two  on  open  links,  in  one  of  which 
the  weld  drew.  The  elongation  iproduced  upon  the  open  links  by  the  stress  which  broke  the  studded 
ones  was  not  sufficient  to  greatly  impair  their  usefulness;  the  1",  with  origioal  inner  diameter  of  1.55", 
being  reduced  to  1.40'';  the  li'',  original  inner  diameter  2.8".  after  stress  2.50",  and  the  others  in  pro- 
portum,  there  being  smfident  room  for  the  links  to  traverse  neely. 


Test  as  cable,  of  iron  2). 
[Links  arranged  as  per  out.    Besulte  as  follows :] 


s 

1 

5 

1 

« 
U 

u 
■*» 

OQ 

Elongation  of— 

i 

3 

links. 

No.  2. 

Naa 

No.  4. 

il 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

n 
2 

8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
3 

Pounds. 
36,200 
45,000 
55,200 
71,600 
80,100 
90,000 
90,000 
112,300 
116,000 

u 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

ti 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.26 

.30 

.25 

.94 

.32 

.22 

it 

.04 
.03 
.05 
.04 
.03 
.04 
Lost. 
.03 
.05 

PoUfMlf. 

79, 200 
87,600 
113,000 
137, 200 
173, 000 
182, 000 
204,  000 
215, 000 
240, 000* 

2 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 

4 
4 

.w. 

.W. 

.w. 

.w. 
.w. 
.w. 
.w. 

.TV. 

It 

"l66' 
'  'i.-ro' ' 

2.00 
1.55 

II 

.50 
.75 
.80 
1.00 
1.50 
1.80 
1.40 
1.75 
1.70 

II 

.75 

.80 

.80 

1.25 

""'i.'20 
1*40 

*  Not  broken. 


£ight  ruptures  occurred  on  studded  links,  five  of  which  were  on  No.  2.    Nearly  all  of  the  unbroken 
open  links  were  serriceabie  after  rupture  of  the  studded  ones. 
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Tesfs  at  oahU «/  iron  O. 
[Links  arr&Dged  as  per  cat;  results  m  follows:] 


I 

:i 

5« 


00 


Elongation  of— 


Ko.2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


I- 


S 

I 


^ 


IS 


of  unbroken 


Ko.2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


Ptninds. 
31.400 
83.000 
45,800 
5L,  200 
60,000 
74,500 
90.000 
102. 000 
119,800 


.08 
.02 
.05 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.02 


.23 
.16 
.22 
.20 
.14 
.15 
.25 


.03 
.08 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


Pounds. 
68,000 
80,900 
95,600 
125,400 
153,500 
180,000 
207,000 
237,  000 
238,000 


.56 


1.80 


1.00 

.63 

.53 

.40 

.90 

.60 

L32 

1.60 

1.82 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

2.00 

.40 

.503 

Six  of  the  mptnres  occnrred  on  No.  2  link,  two  on  No.  4,  snd  one  on  No.  3.  The  weld  of  the  2"  drew 
and  it  broko  much  under  its  real  strength,  as  is  shown  by  the  slight  elon;^ion. 

It  is  probablo  that  so  very  ductile  and  expensive  an  iron  as  C),  which  is  f  rst-class  charcoal  blown, 
will  seldom  bo  made  into  chains,  hence  we  reason  that  as  some  of  the  open  links  were  serviceable  after 
the  rapture  of  the  studded  ones,  that  we  are  Aimished  with  their  comparative  valne.  With  a  harder 
iron  the  elongation  would  have  been  less. 

TesU  as  cable  of  iron  N. 

We,  having  but  a  small  quantity  of  this  iron,  were  not  able  to  arrange 
the  links  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  preceding  tests.  They  were 
arranged  thus:  No.  1,  open;  Nos.  2  and  3,  studded;  No.  4,  open. 

The  results  of  the  tests  were: 


1 
1 

0 

1 

*  s 

o  • 

u 

Elongation  of 

- 

1 

i 

(X 

Elongation  of  unbroken 
links. 

i 

1 

1 

•4i 

1 

o  g 

e4 

i 

CO 

i 

// 

PouTidt. 

// 

II 

II 

II 

Pownd». 

II 

II 

II 

II 

45.000 

.06 

.03 

.03 

.11 

85,000 

2 

:?.w. 

.53 

.73 

.50 

68,000 

.08 

.03 

.05 

.09 

105,000 

2 

< 

^W. 

.62 

.80 

64 

70,100 

.06 

.03 

.03 

.10 

126, 400 

4 

(, 

,W. 

.82 

.82 

.88 

80,000 

.09 

.03 

.02 

.07 

152.200 

4 

.W. 

.90 

1.00 

.87 

06,200 

.05 

.02 

.03 

.08 

195, 500 

2 

.w. 

1.10 

1.00 

1.50 

110.300 

.10 

.03 

.04 

.06 

201,100 

2 

.w. 

.65 

.60 

.50 

116.200 

.11 

.04 

.03 

.12 

223,700 

2 

.w. 

1.12 

1.38 

.90 

2 

118,000 

.07 

.03 

.04 

.08 

232,000 

2 

T.W. 

.67 

.90 

1.03 

Six  of  the  ruptures  occurred  upon  No.  2  link,  all  upon  studded  links,  and  at  the  stress  at  which  they 
yielded  oZi  of  the  open  links  were  serviceable. 
This  is  a  hard,  coarse,  common  chain-iron. 

These  carefully  made  tests  indicate  that,  with  ordinary  chain  iron, 
although  the  first  stretch  of  the  open  link  is  produced  by  a  much  lower 
stress  than  that  which  the  studded  one  withstands,  yet,  upon  the  strain 
becoming  more  severe,  the  disproportion  in  its  effects  becomes  less,  and 
that  frequently  the  open  link  is  still  serviceable  after  the  studded  link 
has  broken. 

A  curious  phenomenon  was  noticed  during  these  tests.  In  breaking 
33  sections,  made  from  four  irons,  22  of  the  ruptures  occurred  upon  No. 
2  link. 

In  each  case  there  was  no  known  difference  in  the  strength  of  th6  dif- 
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ferent  links;  and  we  can  only  attribute  the  frequency  of  thiB  rapture  to 
the  location  of  the  link,  and  in  so  doiug  we  recognize  that  the  action  of 
the  testing-machine  is  not  that  of  steady  tension,  as  we  had  hitherto 
assumed,  but  of  a  series  of  rapid  pulsations. 

Kg.  2  link  was  in  each  case  the  nearest  studded  link  to  the  engine  by 
vhich  the  force  was  developed,  and  a  theory  suggests  itself  by  which 
the  phenomenon  may  be  explained. 

The  tension  is  produced  by  strokes  of  a  hydraulic  pump ;  between 
these  strokes  the  chain  is  strained  by  the  amount  already  accumulated, 
and  this  strain  is  iucreased,  not  gradually,  but  by  a  succession  of  sharp 
strokes,  the  effect  of  which  is  probably  as  follows:  At  the  beginniug,  as 
the  stress  becomes  equal  to  the  elastic  limit  of  No.  1  link,  which  is  not 
stndded,  the  sides  slowly  close,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the  force  is 
absorbed,  and  No.  2  link  does  not  receive  so  great  a  strain  as  No.  1  has 
before  another  stroke  increases  that  upon  the  latter. 

When  the  stress  becomes  so  great  that  No.  1  has  closed  so  much  that 
nearly  as  much  is  required  to  further  close  it  as  to  break  it,  the  stress 
is  applied  at  once  to  No.  2  with  slight  reduction. 

^'o.  2  receives  this  stress  as  a  sudden  strain  j  but  by  the  mass  of  its 
material  and  its  inertia  transmits  it  to  Nos.  3  and  4  as  a  nearly  steady 
strain.  No.  2  acting  toward  Nos.  3  and  4  as  does  the  anvil  on  the  breast 
of  an  athlete,  and  absorbing  the  blow.  Finally,  No.  2  receives  a  stroke 
which  breaks  it  before  it  has  time  to  transmit  to  No.  3.  If  this  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  we  are  unable  to  assign  one. 

The  foUowmg  records  were  obtained  in  the  manner  described: 

BreaJUng^straiM  of  229  smitiont  of  links  of  various  irons. 


i| 


II 

^  i 


3 
2 
S 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
8 

8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 


Pound*. 
79,200 
73,  e:t2 
72,672 
71,712 
70,800 
69,600 
68,000 
67,600 
60,400 

60,280 
88,800 
87,600 
86,400 
85.000 
a'),000 
84.500 
81.400 
80.000 
76,000 

1231500 
122,100 
119. 800 
119.500 
119.000 
UH,  480 
114,000 
113,000 
112,  500 
112.000 
112,000 
111,000 


Wbere  brolwB. 


Or.W.... 

Qr.B 

...do 

..  do-.- 
Qr-W.... 

do 
ThraB.. 
Thro.  W . 
ThTO.B.. 

Qr.B.... 
Qr.W.... 
T.do  .... 

do..-. 
Thro.W. 

do.... 

?r.W.... 
hroW. 
Qr.W.... 
7..do  .... 


Qr.B 

Thro.  W 

Qr.W 

...do 

B 

Qr.W 

..  do 

...do 

B 

do 

Qr.W 

Qr.B 


«  . 

. 

II 

-a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

1 

In. 

Poundg. 

D. 

13 

H 

2 

110,800 

A. 

14 

8 

107. 600 

A. 

15 

3 

105, 000 

A. 

16 

3 

102,000 

Fi. 

17 

2 

101, 700 

A. 

18 

3 

101,000 

0. 

19 

2 

96,000 

F. 

20 

3 

05, 500 

P. 

21 

3 

92,000 

A. 

1 

tfk 

8 

117, 000 

A. 

2 

8 

115,000 

D. 

3 

3 

111,500 

F. 

4 

3 

110.500 

F. 

5 

3 

110, 000 

N. 

6 

3 

109,500 

K. 

7 

8 

109,500 

Fx. 

8 

3 

109, 000 

0. 

0 

3 

92.000 

P. 

10 

3 

77,000 

M. 

1 

H 

3 

137,  200 

P. 

2 

3 

136,600 

M. 

3 

3 

136, 320 

M. 

4 

2 

134,  592 

M. 

5 

8 

]33.00a 

A. 

6 

2 

132. 480 

M. 

7 

3 

132.000 

D. 

8 

3 

128,000 

M. 

9 

8 

127.  600 

|M.! 

10 

3 

126,  800 

M., 

U 

3 

126.  GOO 

FaLl 

12 

4 

120,400 

Where  broken. 


W 

Thro.B. 

^•^::: 
^'.^::; 

...do... 
ThraW 
...do... 

?r.W  .. 
hro.W 
Or.W... 
Qr.B... 
Thro.  B . 
...do  ... 
Qr.W... 
..do... 
Thro.W 
...do... 

Qr.W... 
Thro.W 
Or.B... 
Qr.W... 
7.  do  ... 
Qr.B... 
Thro.  W 
Thro,  n  . 
Thro.  W 
-.  do... 
do  ... 
Qr.W... 


A. 
F. 
N. 
U. 
F. 
M. 
K. 
O. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
V. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
M. 
H. 

D. 
M. 
A. 
7'. 
M. 
A. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
N. 
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Breaking-airaina  of  229  aedurns  of  links  of  various  trotif— Continned. 


ME 

1 

t^  ^ 

V 

1 

Tn. 

Potindt. 

1# 

3 

12U,  000 

8 

125, 800 

3 

125,000 

3 

125,000 

8 

124,000 

3 

122,500 

3 

122, 000 

3 

121,000 

3 

120,  500 

8 

110.000 

2 

119. 000 

3 

118,400 

3 

115,600 

8 

115,000 

8 

113.000 

8 

111,000 

3 

111,000 

3 

106,000 

8 

105.800 

3 

103, 400 

3 

06. 000 

3 

95,800 

3 

95,000 

ItV 

2 

155,040 

2 

154, 750 

2 

154,000 

5 

153,400 

2 

152.  600 

2 

152,000 

2 

151.700 

2 

150,  700 

2 

150.000 

2 

149,000 

2 

144.480 

3 

142,  SOO 

3 

141, 200 

3 

141,000 

3 

141,000 

3 

140,  900 

2 

140,000 

2 

130,600 

3 

130, 400 

n 

3 

173,000 

3 

169.000 

7 

163,700 

2 

162,800 

3 

162, 000 

3 

161,000 

3 

160.300 

2 

1 59. 400 

8 

159, 400 

3 

158,600 

3 

158.  000 

10 

157.000 

3 

150,000 

8 

155,600 

3 

155, 600 

3 

155, 500 

3 

155.  500 

10 

155,100 

3 

155, 000 

3 

153.  000 

4 

152,200 

3 

152,000 

3 

151,690 

3 

151,  000 

3 

150,500 

2 

147.  840 

5 

147, 000 

3 

143.  900 

2 

143.000 

3 

140.  000 

2 

134.592 

Wli>rc  lirokeiL 


• . 

M  n 

S-B 

^  o 

1 

a 

^ 

e^ 

0 

p  p 

}Z5 

QQ 

%-^ 

In. 

1 

If 

3 

2 

3 

8 

6 

4 

10 

5 

8 

6 

2 

7 

2 

8 

2 

0 

8 

10 

8 

11 

8 

12 

3 

13 

7 

14 

2 

15 

8 

16 

2 

17 

2 

18 

3 

19 

3 

1 

m 

2 

2 

3 

8 

3 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

5 

7 

2 

8 

2 

9 

2 

10 

6 

11 

7 

12 

2 

1 

H 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

2 

6 

3 

7 

8 

8 

3 

9 

7 

10 

8 

11 

8 

12 

3 

13 

3 

14 

3 

15 

2 

16 

10 

17 

10 

18 

3 

19 

8 

20 

5 

21 

3 

22 

5 

23 

7 

24 

10 

25 

3 

1 

m 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

2 

9 

5 

10 

3 

11 

5 

1 

n 

2 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

2 

Where  broken. 


214, 160 
207.000 
204,  480 
204,480 
202. 560 
201,  020 
199,680 
198,  700 
106.990 
196.800 
195,800 
194,  88u 


Qr.W 

Thro.W 

Qr.W 

...do 

...do 


252.  060 
237. 000 
233,000 
280,900 
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Breakingstraint  of  229  Bediona  of  links  of  various  irons — ^Continaed. 


In. 


P 


Poundt. 
223,700 
215,600 
215,000 
205,600 


279, 
278, 
278, 
270, 
270, 
269. 
268, 
268, 
268, 
260. 
258. 
257, 
255, 
248, 
244, 


Where  broken. 


?r.W 
hro.W.. 

..  do 

..do 

?r.B 
hro.B... 

Qr.B 

Side   

Qr.W 

Qr.B 

do 

Not  broke 

Qr.W 

...do 

do 

..  do 

Qr.B 

Side   

Qr.B 

Thio.B... 


17 
18 
10 


In. 
9 


si 
5^ 


rounds. 
288,000 
283,600 
232,000 

242.000 
240, 000 
240, 000 
240,000 

110,000 
1S6,000 
196,200 
209,800 
286,000 
242,000 


Where  broken. 


W 

Tbro.W... 
...do 

Not  broken 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Thro.W... 

...do 

Qr.B 

Qr.W 

Thro.W  ... 
Not  broken 


O. 
F. 

N. 

P. 
D. 
Fx. 
A. 

Px. 
Px. 
Px. 
Px. 
Px. 
Px. 


Breaking-strain  of  206  single  links. 


1 

1 

76,320 
75,963 

101,800 
100,400 
97,900 
97,400 
96,600 
95,000 
94,100 
94,080 
92, 200 
90.200 
87,500 
87. 400 
85,500 

128.832 
1S»8, 600 
125.500 
124,  800 
124. 800 
124. 800 
123,  800 
123, 500 
122,800 
122, 100 
122.000 
121.000 
119, 000 
115, 800 
115.200 
113, 700 
113,800 
112.500 
111,360 
111,  000 
110.400 
109,400 

138,000 
130.000 
128,000 
128,000 
121,800 
118, 400 
110,000 

Qr.B 

A. 
A. 

C. 
K. 
F. 
D. 
A. 
D. 
F. 
A. 
K. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 

P. 
K. 
M. 
M. 
D. 
C. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

u 

!  12 
13 
14 

I  15 
16 

1  18 

19 

20 

1  21 

j22 

9<» 

If 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

144,800 
142,000 
141.000 
139,  600 
130,  6n0 
139,210 
137, 700 
137,  200 
136, 800 
1.36,  OUO 
135.600 
135,400 
135.000 
134.880 
lU,  800 
134, 400 
133,500 
133,000 
132,600 
132, 000 
130. 100 
130,000 
127, 600 
126,700 
125, 600 
116,000 
115,000 
118, 300 
113.000 
112, 100 
105, 000 

178,000 
162,  432 
162,  050 
155,500 
155, 100 
153,  600 
153.  ."SOO 
153,  OJO 
150,  530 
149,  700 
149, 600 
139. 400 
138,600 

Qr.W 

"0 

9 

Side.;.....:::... 

Side 

■R 

Thro.W 

Qr.W 

Thro.W 

IVf 

1 

...do 

M 

7 

Qr.W 

IVf 

8 

...  do 

.^.do 

...do 

E, 

4 

Buti  

E 

H 

Qr.B 

Qr.B 

K 

It 

(ir.  W 

Qr.W 

F 

7 

do 

lhro.W 

M 

8 

Qr.B 

...do 

Qr.  B 

M 

« 

Or.W 

F 

10 

...do  

...do  

Ct.W 

M 

11 

...  do 

A 

1?t 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

c 

18 

W 

M 

Qr.W 

...  do 

Qr.B 

Qr.W 

M 

1 

Thro.  W 

M 

? 

Qr.W 

R 

n 

....do 

...do 

...do 

0 

4 

Cir.W 

E 

R 

do 

ivr 

(t 

Side 

...  do 

^T 

7 

Qr.W 

K.     24 
M,     26 
I).      26 
C.  1   27 

Side 

FT 

g 

(ir.  B 

Thro.  W 

M 

9 

(r.W 

...do 

...  do 

M 

10 

...  do    .  .  . 

M 

11 

...  do  

ivr 

1? 

Thro.B 

M. 

E. 
M. 
F. 
E. 
F. 
E. 
A. 
M. 
M. 
£. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

29 
80 
81 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Side 

M 

18 

Qr.B 

Thro.W 

....do 

M, 

14 

Thro.W 

M 

15 

Qr.W 

Qr."W 

16 
17 

18 

.T.do 

Qr.B 

...  do     

TT 

10 

Qr.W 

(r.B 

E 

?0 

ThraW 

Qr.W 

B 

?1 

E.lk  

Qp.  W 

/.  do 

P 

ff? 

....do 

Q 

Thro.W 

...do 

do 

...  do 

,T 

1 

..   do 

P 

s 

...do 

...do 

B. 
B 

4 

Qr.B 

...do 

...  do 

Thro.W 

....do 

B 

5 
6 

do 

Qt.W 

C. 
P. 

7 

Thro.W 

L. 
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m   , 

>^  d 

B  O 

^  U 

c 

£* 

1 

i 

s  a 

u^ 

tn 

Jz;" 

In, 

1 

\\ 

2 

8 

4 

6 

fi 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

Id 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

82 

83 

1 

If 

2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 

IH 

2 

Poundi. 
lirj,  2U0 
184, 700 
17U,520 
178,  500 
178,  200 
178, 100 
170, 300 
174,700 
174,000 
17:1,  700 
173.  OUO 
171  800 
170.000 

104.  OUO 
168,600 
107, 000 
100.560 
10 1.600 
105,600 
105,600 
104.640 
103.680 
162, 400 
161.000 
160. 100 
IfiS,  900 
158,400 
157. 600 
155.000 
153.000 
152, 600 
147. 000 
146,000 

215.400 
205. 056 
204.100 
203.  500 
202, 200 
199. 700 
109,300 
107, 800 

105.  200 
104.300 
103,  000 
192.000 
190. 100 
180, 100 
186.  800 
185, 300 
184,800 
182.500 
178.600 
175,000 
173,000 
163,600 
163,  200 
135.000 
120,000 

233,800 
222,000 


Where  broken. 


Thro.  W . 
Qr.W.... 

. . .  do 

Side    .... 
Qr.W.... 

— do 

Side 

Sr.W.... 
Ik  ... 
Qr.  W.... 
.7.  do.... 
...  do.... 
.   .  do.... 

Side 

Qr.W.... 

Side 

...do.... 
...  do  .... 
Qr.  B.... 
Thro.  W . 
B.... 


^- 


)r.W.... 
Thro.  W . 
Qr.W.... 


...do.... 
...do  .. 
Thro.  W . 
...do.... 
Tbro.B.. 
Qr.W.... 
...do  .... 


Qr.W.... 
Qr.  B.... 
...do  .... 
Qr.W.... 

..do.... 

W.'".*' 
1.1k  .... 
Qr.W.... 
7..do.... 
..do.... 
...do.... 
...do  .... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
..do  ... 
Thro.  W . 
...do.... 
Qr.W.... 
do.... 
Thro.  W . 
...do.... 


Qr.W. 
/..do. 


L. 
K. 
K 
D. 
C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
M. 
C. 
M. 
C. 
H. 
C. 
M. 
C. 
C. 

c. 

M. 
M. 
C. 
C. 
£. 
M. 
G. 
£. 
A. 
J. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
K. 

K. 
E. 
H. 
C. 
K- 
D. 

8: 1 

G. 
E. 
M. 
C. 
C. 
F. 
C. 
E. 
A. 
M. 
C. 
M. 
M. 
L. 
K. 
M. 
M. 

K. 
L. 


In. 


II 


IH 


If 


>**  a 
=1 

Is 

il5 


Poundi. 
221.050 
210,300 
213,606 
213, 120 
211,600 
207,000 
203,140 
108.000 
107,800 

256,300 
254,600 
241.500 
241,000 
237. 100 
235,600 
235,000 
232,300 
231,400 
228,500 
226,500 
225.200 
222,700 
221,500 
218,304 
215. 520 
215,200 
210,200 
200.600 
200,000 
108.600 
193,000 

240,000 
243,000 
240, 770 
239,420 
Za,  816 
234,050 
233,280 
232,000 
228,860 
227,800 
2^5,000 
2  A  220 
228,300 
219, 260 
210,000 
210,000 
195,800 

264.000 
268,000 
262  480 
243,600 
238, 100 
223,600 
228,200 

293,760 
278,000 
276,500 


When  broken. 


tr 


w 

B 

do 

Qr.W 

Tdo 

T.W 

Qr.W 

7..do 

...do 


Qr.W 

./..do 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

...do    

Thro.W IM. 


Bw 
K. 
E. 
& 
J. 
M. 
B. 
G. 
C. 

C. 
L. 
K. 
C. 
C. 
H. 


Qr.W. 
7.  do.... 
...do.... 
..  do.... 
...do.... 
..  do.... 
...do.... 
Qr.  B.... 
do.... 
Qr.W.... 
..do.... 

?r.  B  ... 
hro.W. 
...do.... 
...do.... 


C. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
U. 
J. 
£. 
E. 
A. 
G. 
F. 
C. 
M. 
M. 
li. 


ThraW M. 


do 

Qr.W ... 

.-  do 

Qr  B 

do 

Qr.W 

do 

Qr.B 

Qr.W 

Thro.W 

Qr.W 

/.  do 

do 

Thro.  W 

..do 

Qr.W 


Qr.B. 
do  . 
Side  .. 
Qr.W. 
...  do  . 
...do. 
...do. 


Thro.  B . 
Qr.B... 
Qr.W... 


B. 
B. 
E 
B. 
B 
L. 
R 
C. 
M. 
B 
G. 
B. 
H. 
M. 
J. 

K. 
K. 
A. 
B. 
D. 
E. 
F. 

A. 
U. 

D. 
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The  bars  of  Fx  were  received  and  tested  subsequent  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  tables,  and  are  not  included  in  the  following  abstract ;  by 
which  it  appears  that  a  variation  of  from  5  to  17  per  cent,  in  the  strength 
of  chain-cables  of  the  same  diameter  may  be  expected,  when  made  from 
good  iron,  and  that  this  variation  may  rise  to  over  25  per  cent.,  if  infe- 
rior material  is  used. 

VariaHoM  in  $tnmgth  of  chain-oahJes  vuMdcfrom  irons  of  different  oharader. 


Size  of  cable. 


-of 
i 


Strength  of  cable. 


J 

a 


Variition  in 
strength. 


■3 

1 


Variation  in 
stren^h  by 
incladine 

omittodlmka. 


3 


In. 

1.. 

w 


Pounds. 
79.200 
89, 280 
122, 100 
115,000 
137.  200 
155, 040 
173, 000 
109,000 
214, 160 
231,300 
231,940 
252. 960 
283, 200 


Pounds. 

67,600 
80.900 
101,700 
100,000 
125,000 
130. 400 
147,000 
168.000 
194,880 
191,000 
204,400 
215, 000 
240, 000 


11,600 
8,380 
20.400 
6,000 
12,200 
15,640 
20.000 
31,000 
19. 280 
40,300 
27.540 
37,960 
43,200 


14 

9.4 
16.0 

5 

8 
10 
15 
15.5 

9 
17 
12 
11 
15 


P. 

P. 
K,  M,0. 

M. 
M.  Fx. 


229 


12.1 


18,800 
13,  -JOO 
31.100 
40,000 
42,  200 


M.K,P. 


Fx. 
Fx." 


38,400 
74,000 


45,800 
47,380 


23. 7 

14.7 

25 

34.7 

30.7 


22.2 
87 


19.7 


25.1 


The  excessive  variation  in  case  of  the  If"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  a  lot  of  excellent  chain-iron  C  was  composed  of  very  inferior 
material,  which  was  very  iixegular  in  strength,  the  strongest  link  in  the 
lot  breaking  at  231,300  pounds,  and  five  out  of  eleven  sections  breaking 
at  less  than  200,000  pounds ;  the  minimum  being  that  in  the  table, 
191,000  pounds. 

No  system  of  tests  made  upon  cable-bolts  alone  would  have  detected 
with  certainty  this  inferior  iron.  Had  the  iron  been  furnished  in  30-feet 
bars,  each  bar  would  have  produced  16  bolts,  with  a  remainder  of  24'' 
for  test  purposes,  the  test  of  which  would  have  given  valuable  evidence 
of  the  character  of  the  16  links. 

WEIGHT  OF  CHAIN-CABLES. 


The  chain-cables  manufactured  by  the  ordinary  systems  are  very  heavy, 
and  we  are  led  by  the  results  of  our  investigation  to  believe  that  their 
weight  can  be  reduced  advantageously,  and  as  great,  if  not  greater,  safety 
be  secured. 

If  this  result  can  be  accomplished,  it  would  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
mercantile  marine,  where  as  much  space  and  tonnage  as  possible  are 
required  for  cargo,  and  where  vessels  are  frequently  short-handed. 

Two  methods  present  themselves  as  results  of  our  experiments,  the 
first  founded  upon  our  investigation  of  the  action  of  the  rolls  and  our 
impact-tests  combined,  and  the  second  upon  our  comparative  experi- 
ments of  the  strength  of  studded  and  open  links. 

The  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  various  portions  of  cables  of  differ- 
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ent  sizeSy  and  of  full  cables,  of  the  length  ordinarily  used,  are  given  in 
the  I'oUowing  table  : 

2iumher  and  weighi  of  links  in  ll^fathomsj  dimenaUms  and  weight  of  oahle-holti  and  Jlniahed 
linkSf  with  ihe  weights  of  mciteU,  shackleSf  and  dtilhlinks. 


si 

Weight  oflioks 
in  150  tJathoms. 

Cable-bolts- 

FiniAhed  linkfi. 

Weight  of— 

^ 

H 
P 

» 

Total  wd^htof 
150   fathoms 
cable. 

1 

II 

P 

f 

4i 

1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

i 
1 

¥ 

Lb». 

Lb». 

In. 

Lba. 

Lb$. 

In. 

In. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

Lb$. 

Lb9. 

Lb». 

Xte. 

2,025 

8,482 

7,751 

12 

2.05 

.25 

^ 

3^ 

2.00 

17 

6.5 

60 

m 

8.605 

7,034 

It'. 

2,776 

0.518 

8,  8-25 

121 

3.18 

.25 

3.48 

17 

6.6 

50 

184 

0,701 

0.008 

2, 7(H) 

11,304 

10,200 

13 
14 

3.78 

.44 

'4 

4 

4.22 

21 

0 

82 

18 

11.650 

10,462 

lA. 

2,550 

12, 470 

11.348 

4.45 

.44 

4^ 

4.80 

21 

0 

82 

17 

12.726 

11.604 

It" 

2,450 

13, 010 

12,001 

15 

5.18 

.50 

7 

5.68 

20 

12 

06 

10 

14, 236 

13, 020 

1^. 

2,325 

15, 113 

.  13, 0)0 

15| 

8.00 

.50 

7A 

4A 
4)1 

6.60 

26 

12 

06 

15| 

15,442 

14,270 

]§.. 

2.250 

10,020 

15, 525 

16 
17 

6.00 

.62 

7A 

7.62 

30     15. 5 

lai 

15 

17,  :J20 

13,931 

ih 

2,100 

17,850 

10.648 

7.88 

.62 

8 

5i^i 

8.60 

30     15.6 

131 

14 

18,256 

10,034 

2.025 

10.613 

18, 124 

18 

8.05 

.75 

Hi 

0.70 

85     10. 5 

103 

13i 

20, 143 

18,624 

ia" 

1,050 

21,107 

10,734 

18 

10.12 

.75 

i 

10.87 

86  ;  10.5 

165 

13 

21.607 

20,234 

1,875 

23,844 

21,330 

10 

11.30 

1.06 

0 

12.45 

48     24 

220 

124 

23,006 

22,008 

1  i- 

1.800 

24. 858 

22,050 

20 

12.75 

1.06 

tti 

6 

13.81 

48  j  24 

220 

12 

25. 510 

23,602 

1.725 

26,680 

24,530 

21 

14.22 

1.26 

«iV 

15.47 

62  1  20 

202 

111 

27.480 

25,330 

1  i" 

1,650 

28, 133 

20.070 

213 

13.80 

1.25 

10^ 

«f« 

17.05 

62     20 

202 

11 

28.033 

26,870 

1,650 

31,350 

28,876 

22i 

17.50 

1.50 

lOA 

o{! 

10 

75  '  34.  6 

330 

11     82, 334 

20,858 

ifi' 

1,  575 

32,700 

30.308 

23| 

19.30 

1.50 

10  1 

m 

20.80 

75  ,  34.5 

330 

104:^3,744 

31,382 

2  .. 

1.500 

34,080 

31.845 

24 

21.23 

2.00 

loti 

7fV 

23.32 

05  '  40.6 

360 

10  1  36, 125 

32,000 

It 

1.500 

38,070 

34. 035 

241 

23.20 

2.00 

llA 

7A 

25.38 

05     40.5 

860 

10     30.215 

36,080 

1,425 

30,501 

36.295 

25 

25.47 

2.25 

nil 

7  1 

27.72 

LIS     47 

380 

n 

40.811 

87,605 

2ft. 

1.350 

40.554 

37, 617 

2^ 

27.70 

2.25 

mi  m^ 

30.04 

L16|47 

380 

0 

41,864 

38,8:^7 

The  first,  thii^d.  Hxtb,  ninth,  and  twelfth  stretches  hare  each  a  swivel  placed  in  the  center  of  tibem. 
The  weight  of  the  bolts  is  based  on  an  estimate  allowing  .2816  pound  to  cubic  inch. 

FIRST  METHOD  BY  WHICH  THE  WEIGHT  CAN  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  GREATKB 
PROPORTIONAL.  EXTENT  THAN  THE  STRENGTH. 

We  have  fonnd  t  hat  when  made  from  the  same  material  the  large  bars 
possess  less  strength  in  proportion  to  their  areas  than  the  sma'l  ones,  as 
opposed  to  steady  strain,  and  generally  much  less  absolute  power  to  re- 
sist sudden  strains,  and  in  connection,  that  through  the  greater  amount 
of  work  which  it  receives,  the  bar  of  1|''  diameter  is,  upon  an  avera^re, 
fully  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch  stronger  than  the  2''  bar.  This  dif- 
ference of  4,000  pounds  we  derive  from  the  following  data :  With  the  irons 
A,D,D(second  lot),E  (Ij")?^  (two  lots), N.O,  and  P,  we  find  that theex- 
cess  of  tenacity  of  the  1|''  bar  over  that  or  the  2^'  is  4,163  pounds,  2,449 
pounds,  6,721  pounds,  4,535  jjouiids,  3,207  pounds,  2,657  pounds,  4,596 
pounds,  4,152  pounds,  and  4,800  pounds,  giving  an  average  for  the  nine  lot« 
of  4,030  pounds,  which  is  probably  lower  than  it  would  be  if  the  record  of 
the  irons,  which  were  very  thoroughly  worked  on  all  sizes,  were  omitted, 
as  they  might  be,  they  all  proving  too  soft  and  too  expensive  to  be  fairly 
considered  as  chain-irons.  Assuming,  however,  this  difference,  which  is 
probably  a  minimum  as  regards  "  chain -iron,"  the  strength  per  square  inch 
of  a  1|"  bar  would  be  54,000  pounds,  if  that  of  the  2"  was  50,000  pounds, 
and  the  entire  strength  of  the  1|"  would  be  112,000  pounds,  which  is  71 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  2'',  viz,  157,000  pounds.  (The  1^''  bar  of  iron  B 
is  substituted  lor  the  1^''  for  the  reason  that  in  this  case  the  pile  for  the 
li''  was  of  the  same  area  as  that  for  the  2".) 

If  the  two  bars,  2''  and  1|'',  were  equally  valuable  in  every  respect  for 
cable,  and  both  in  link  form  developed  the  same  i)ercentage  of  the  bar's 
strength,  say  163  per  cent.,  the  strength  of  ihe  Ig''  cable  would  be 
182,600  pounds,  which  is  71  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  2"y  viz,  256,000 
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poands,  while  its  weig-lit,  23,096  ponnds,  wonld  be  but  66.4  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  2'',  viz,  36,125  jwunds.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  loss  in 
actnal  power  to  resist  steady  tension  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  gain 
in  reduced  weight,  the  comparative  jwwers  to  resist  sudden  strains 
should  be  considered.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  greater  work 
given  to  the  1|"  will  have  so  increased  its  ductility  that  its  power  to 
resist  sadden  strains  will  prove  greater  than  that  of  the  2"  cable. 

These  views  are  borne  out  by  many  of  our  experiments,  from  which 
we  will  select  the  bars  of  iron  N  for  comparison.  This  iron  was  sent  to 
us  by  a  prominent  manufacturer  in  answer  to  an  order  for  '^  samples  of 
best  cable-iron." 

The  2"  bar  had  tenacity  51,748  pounds,  and  when  broken  by  tension 
had  very  slight  reduction  of  area  and  elongation;  broken  by  impact,  it 
proved  very  brittle,  and  while  in  no  ways  nicked  or  injured,  would  break 
like  a  pi|>e-stem  by  moderate  blows. 

Tested  as  cable,  the  links  developed  but  141  i)er  cent,  of  the  bar's 
strength,  viz,  232,000  pounds. 

The  1§''  bar,  with  tenacity  56,344  pounds,  when  tested  by  tension,  re- 
duced in  area  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  and  elongated  23  per  cent. 

Tested  by  impact  it  proved  fairly  tough,  deflecting  to  over  60^  before 
breaking,  and  when  circled  with  a  score  resisted  to  a  greater  extent  than 
did  the  2"  in  its  normal  condition. 

Tested  as  cable,  the  links  developed  164  per  cent,  of  the  bar's  strength, 
breaking  at  195.500  pounds,  or  at  84  i)er  cent,  of  the  strength  of  tbe  2". 

In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  smaller  and  lighter 
cable  would  have  proved  the  most  reliable. 

Irregularity  in  strength  is  a  great  fault  in  cable-iron;  this  is  more  apt 
to  occur  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  bars,  one  reason  for  which  is  that 
irregularity  in  heating  the  piles  produces  irregularity  in  strength,  and 
to  this  the  large  bars  are  more  greatly  exposed  than  the  small  ones. 
The  pile  and  resultant  bar  of  2"  weighs  400  or  500  pounds,  and  while 
passing  through  the  rolls  is,  of  course,  much  more  diflScult  to  handle 
than  a  lighter  pile  or  bar;  thero  are  greater  liabilities  of  "  bucking"  and 
"bending,"  and  while  the  workmen  are  mauling  tbe  bar  to  straighten 
it,  tbe  next  bar  to  be  rolled  is  being  delayed  in  tbe  furnace,  and  tbe 
effects  of  variations  in  the  heat  are  not  piovided  against  by  regulating 
the  latter.  It  seems  but  natural  that  if  the  pile  for  a  small  bar  is  heated 
enongh  for  rolling  in  one  hour,  that  portions  of  the  large  pile  are  in  tbe 
same  time  equally  ready,  and  that  by  longer  delay  in  the  furnace  they 
become  overheated. 

The  effect  of  overheating  is  to  lower  both  the  elastic  limit  and  the 
strength. 

Irregularity  in  the  workmanship  by  which  the  links  are  manufactured 
produces  irregular  strength  in  the  cable.  To  this  the  larger  bars  are 
exposed  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  smaller  ones;  the  vceld  is  less  apt 
to  l>e  perfect.  A  small  bar  is,  when  at  the  right  beat,  welded  by  a  few 
quick  blows,  and  tbe  time  of  the  operation  is  not  great  enough  to  allow 
the  iron  to  become  too  cool.  With  a  large  bar  it  is  differen  t.  It  requires 
more  and  harder  blows,  and  more  time;  and  if  at  tbe  right  heat  when 
the  operation  is  begun,  it  may  be  too  cool  before  it  is  ended,  or  in  order 
that  it  shall  not  be,  it  may  be  heated  a  little  too  much  on  tbe  start ;  tbe 
surface  of  the  weld  is  greater,  and  is  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  in- 
terposition of  ashes,  dust,  or  scoria,  either  of  which  will  prevent  a  per- 
fect weld. 

Finally,  if  the  cable  be  finished  without  any  accidental  defect,  the^^roq/' 
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of  the  2''  SO  far  exceeds  that  of  the  1|'',  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  strength  it  may  have  had  will  be  lowered  by  it. 

For  the  reasons  assigned  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  margin  of 
safety  secured  by  the  use  of  a  cable  of  1|''  iron,  weighing  12  tons,  is 
equally  as  great  as  by  the  use  of  the  1"^  weighing  18  tons. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  OPEN    LINKS   FOR    STUDDED  ONES   PROPOSED  AND 

DISCUSSED. 

There  exists  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  use  of  cables  made  from 
links  without  studs.  This  prejudice  is  based  upon  the  opinion  which  is 
very  generally  entertained,  that,  first,  the  open  link  is  not  so  strong  as 
the  studded  one ;  second,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  the  support  given 
to  the  sides  by  the  stud  when  used,  the  open  link  will  collapse  at  a  much 
lower  strain  than  the  studded  one  will,  and  that  this  collapse  will  be  so 
great  that  the  links  will  nip  each  other  and  become  rigid ;  and,  third, 
that  the  liability  of  the  relative  ]>osition  of  the  links  becoming  misplaced 
is  greater  with  the  open  than  with  the  studded  links,  from  which  cause 

{'ams  may  occur  in  the  hawse-pipe  when  the  cable  is  running  out,  or  after 
uiving  remained  some  time  with  a  slack  cable,  a  sudden  squall  tauten- 
ing it  might  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  viz,  that  the  oi)en  link  is  weaker  than 
the  studded  ones,  our  experiments  show  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
contrary  is  the  case  under  most  circumstances. 

We  are  led  by  the  results  of  our  tests  to  doubt  that  the  second  objec- 
tion exists  to  the  extent  generally  supposed.  We  find  that  in  all  cases 
the  open  links  \>e(^n  to  change  form  at  a  lower  stress  than  the  studded 
ones,  but  the  sides  having  straightened  somewhat,  the  stress  is  soon 
resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  the  material  it^ielf,  and  unless  the  iron  is 
very  soft  and  ductile  (much  more  so  than  is  usually  the  case  with  chain- 
iroD),  the  clos  ure  does  not  continue  to  be  rapid,  and  at  an  extreme  stress, 
sufficient  to  rupture  the  studded  link,  if  there  be  one  in  the  section 
under  test,  the  closure  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  unfit  the  open  links 
for  service. 

With  irons  F  and  O,  both  extremely  ductile,  some  of  the  open  links 
were  too  much  closed  for  service,  but  others  were  not,  after  having  re- 
sisted the  stress  which  broke  the  studded  links.  Such  iron,  how*,  ver, 
will  not  often  be  made  up  into  cables,  and  we  have  to  a  certain  extent 
a  resource  by  which  this  early  closure  of  the  sides  may  be  delayed  with 
all  irons. 

A  cable  made  of  bolts  of  \"  greater  diameter,  without  studs,  will  pos- 
sess fully  20  per  cent,  more  strength  than  the  smaller  studded  cable, 
and  will  weigh  but  a  trifle  more.  For  instance,  the  weights  and  qual- 
ities may  be  compared  by  giving  the  data  as  to  the  two  sizes,  1^"  and 
1|".    Their  weights  would  be  as  follows : 

For  150  fathoms,  or  10  sections,  1^''  studded  cable: 

Ponnds. 

Number  of  nnk8.2,025;  weight 19,643 

Namber  of  swivels,  4 ;  weight. 140 

Number  of  shackles,  10;  weight 195 

Number  of  club-links,  1 ;  weight 165 

Total aO,143 
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For  150  fathoms,  or  ten  Bections,  If  nnstndded-link  cable: 

Poimdi. 

Kamberof  links,  1,875;  weight 21,356 

Number  of  swivels,  4;  weight 198 

Number  of  shackles,  10;  Weight 240 

Number  of  clab-links,  1;  weight 220 

Total 22,006 

Thas  the  diflPerence  in  weight  would  be  but  1,865  pounds. 

The  probable  strength  of  the  ly  studded  would  be  at  the  greatest 
157,000  pounds ;  that  of  the  Ifi",  if  studded,  182,000  pounds,  and  if  un- 
studded,  considerably  more,  the  minimum  difference  of  25,000  pounds 
being  nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  strength  of  the  1^"  cable.  And 
as  the  action  of  the  stud  tends  to  i)ry  open  such  welds  as  may  not  be 
I)erfect,  the  chances  for  regularity  in  strength  are  much  increasied  by  its 
omission.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  extreme  stress  which 
the  li"  would  break  at  would  not  close  the  links  of  Ig"  to  such  extent 
as  to  render  them  unserviceable. 

The  third  objection  to  the  use  of  unstndded-link  cables  is  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  more  liable  to  become  fouled  and  kinked  than  the 
studded-link  cable,  while  being  stowed  in  the  chain-locker,  or  when  slack 
and  the  vessel  changes  her  position  without  tautening  the  cable. 

There  are  reasons  based  upon  facts  which  actually  exist,  connected 
with  the  process  of  manufacture,  which  justify  us  in  the  assumption  that 
the  danger  from  this  cause  is  not  so  great  with  unstudded-link  as  with 
studded-link  cables. 

Before  giving  these  reasons,  it  will  be  admitted  that  with  perfectly 
made  studded  links  this  greater  liability  of  kinking  may  not  exist,  but 
links  are  not  always  perfect  and  of  the  dimensions  given  in  the  table 
(page  172).  With  such  links,  there  is  in  each  a  space  between  the  edge 
of  the  stud  and  the  crown  of  the  link  of  from  g"  on  a  1",  to  |"  on  a  2", 
the  link  being  made  from  a  bolt  of  exactly  twelve  diameters  in  length, 
and  the  stud  perfectly  trimmed  after  casting,  and  adjusted  to  the  exact 
center. 

It  often  happens,  either  through  fault  in  cutting  or  through  "  wast- 
ing in  the  fire,"  that  the  bolt  is  reduced  to  less  than  its  proper  length. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  iu  bending  the  links  one  leg  is  left  a  litile 
longer  than  the  other.  When  the  bolt  is  shortened  by  "  wasting,''  its 
diameter  at  the  end  is  also  reduced,  and  the  welder  hits  it  a  few  times 
against  the  anvil,  which,  while  driving  back  or  upsetting  the  end,  gen- 
erally increases  its  diameter,  and  a  lang  lap  becomes  necessary.  If  the 
link  is  unevenly  bent,  the  same  upsetting  takes  place  by  blows  upon 
the  long  end.  Thus,  when  made  from  a  shortened  bolt,  there  is  a  great 
probability  of  a  large  weld  and  of  further  shortening  of  the  finished  link 
by  a  long  lap.  Assuming  a  link  to  be  thus  finish(;d  and  reduced,  from 
any  or  all  of  the  causes,  in  length,  there  arises  from  this  shortness  a 
probability  that  the  stud  will  not  be  exactly  centered.  While  being 
welded,  the  link  is  grasped  by  tht  tongs  at  the  butt ;  the  thickness  of 
the  tongs,  together  with  that  of  the  finished  link,  which  passes  through 
tbe  butt  end  of  the  one  being  welded,  prevent  the  stud  from  being  placed 
too  near  to  the  butt,  and  make  it  very  probable  that  it  will  be  fixed  a 
little  off  center  toward  the  weld  end. 

The  link  being  thus  shortened,  and  the  stud  too  near  the  weld  end, 
still  another  reason  may  arise  which  may  cause  a  still  further  reduction 
of  the  space  between  stud  and  crown ;  the  edge  of  the  stud  may  not  be 
smooth.  After  casting,  a  **  gate"  is  frequently  left  on  the  edge  of  the 
stnd  through  want  of  care  in  cutting  and  trimming  with  a  cold-chisel. 
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Through  the  operation  of  any,  or  perhaps  all,  of  these  causes  the 
space  may  be  so  ranch  reduced  that  a  jam  is  rendered  highly  probable 
at  any  time  when  through  any  cause  the  normal  position  of  the  links  is 
altered. 

In  the  cut,  Fig.  1  represents  a  V*  studded  link,  half  size,  two  others 
passing  through  it. 

In  Fig.  2  the  same  link  is  shown  as  it  would  appear  if  shortened  -3^''; 
the  solid  lines  of  the  stud  show  it  as  placed  in  the  exact  center;  the 
dotted  lines  show  a  very  possible  inacuracy  in  its  adjustment,  by  which 
the  space  is  diminished  lo  ^".  If  it  be  still  further  reduced  by  imi)er- 
fection  of  the  stud,  the  chances  for  kinking  are  great. 

Of  course,  links  need  not  be  made  thus  imperfect^  but  ihev  frequently 
are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  Chain-welders  generally  do  '^  task- 
work,''  and  will  take  the  chances  of  an  imperfect  link  escaping  detec- 
tion by  inspection,  rather  than  expend  considerable  unremunerated  time 
in  cutting  out  and  replacing  detective  links.  Were  the  links  without 
studs,  the  reduction  in  length  would  in  no  way  decrease  their  value. 
The  inside  diameter  of  the  links,  3J''xlf"  on  a  V*  link,  and  6|"x3i" 
on  a  2'',  IS  not  great  enough  to  permit  the  links  to  become  completely 
shifted  in  their  relative  positions.  And  as  when  the  two  links  within  a 
third  are  as  close  to  one  end  of  the  third  as  they  can  get,  there  is  still  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  one  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  third  which 
through  its  diameter  reaches  past  the  central  transverse  axis,  which 
portion  will  be  greater  if  the  third  or  center  link  is  shortened,  the  effect 
of  tension  would  be  to  cause  the-  three  to  at  once  assume  their  proper 
position. 

Although  we  have  made  no  experiments  to  determine,  we  believe  that 
the  shorter  link  would  possess  more  strength  than  the  other. 

A  vessel  which  would  be  provided  with  150  fathoms  of  studded  1^'' 
cable  would  probably  be  more  safely  fitted  out  with  105  fathoms  of  un- 
studded  1|",  and  the  weight  could  be  thus  safely  reduced  from  20,143 
pounds  to  18,000  pounds. 

RECORD  OF   TESTS  BY  TENSION  UPON  SECTIONS  OF  CABLE-LINKS  AND 
UPON  BARS  OF  THE  IRON  FROM  WHICH  LINKS  WERE  MADE, 

It  was  considered  that  if  there  existed,  as  seemed  probable,  a  relation: 
ship  between  the  strength  and  other  properties  of  the  round  bar,  and 
those  of  the  links  made  from  it,  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  result  to 
determine  such  relationship,  and  to  find  to  how  great  an  extent  it  could 
be  depended  upon,  and  within  what  margins  it  existed. 

If  such  a  relationship  could  be  found  which,  within  narrow  and  well- 
defined  limits,  indicated  that  the  strength  found  in  the  bar  furnished 
valuable  evidence  as  to  the  probable  strength  of  the  links  made  from  it, 
the  information  would  prove  of  great  value,  inasmuch  as  the  simple  and 
inexpensive  test  of  tension  upon  a  portion  of  a  bar  would  provide  data 
by  which  the  probable  strength  of  a  cable  made  from  it  could  be  judged. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
this  relationship  and  finding  its  margins. 

We  find  that  with  iron  of  moderate  tenacity  and  with  good  welding 
properties  the  percentage  of  the  bar's  strength,  which  is  carried  with 
great  uniformity  into  the  link,  is  from  160  to  175  per  cent.;  that  with 
irons  of  unsuitable  qualities  this  percentage  is  frequently  low  and  fre- 
quently high,  it  being  very  irregular,  and  averages  of  less  than  165  per 
cent,  made  up  of  very  irregular  factors  are  common,  and  that  with  the 
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best  chain-iTon,  although  there  may  be  links  which  develop  over  175  per 
cent.,  sach  cases  are  rare. 

These  tables  also  contain  a  column  in  which  in  each  case  the  stress 
which  broke  the  cable  is  reduced  to  the  square  inch,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  effect,  ui)on  the  strength  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  end,  of  the 
change  of  form  fiK>m  a  straight  bar  to  a  sharp  arch. 

These  tables  furnish  many  of  the  data  which  have  been  utilized  by  us 
in  the  calculation  of  the  proof-table  contained  in  this  report. 

Strength  of  chain  cables  tested  as  short  sections  and  single  links. 

[With  approximate  elaatio  limit  of  links,  location  of  raptnret.  and  percentage  of  Btrengtii  of  original 

bars  doTeloped  by  tho  links.] 

Iron  A. 
Short  bbctioks  fbox  Bass  Kos.  112  to  162. 


Stress  in  i>onnds. 


p. 

I 


U 


n 


i 


I 


o 

s 

2 


5 

bfi 

I 


a 
^^ 

Q 

I 


1 

2 

S 

At. 

4 

5 

Av. 

6 

7 

Av. 

8 

9 

At. 

10 
11 
Av. 


12 
13 

At. 

14 
15 
At. 

16 

17 
18 
At. 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
At 


u 


If 


H 


U      2 
3 


26.880 
29,700 
27,840 
28,100 

84,560 
41,280 
87,920 

45,120 
48,060 
47,040 

57,600 

58,560 

58,080 

65.800 
r2.000 
68,650 

71,040 
81,600 
76,820 

85,440 
87,360 
80,400 

96,000 

101,000 

100,800 

100,900 


72,672 
71. 712 
60.600 
71,828 

88.800 
89,280 
89,040 

110,880 
118, 480 
114,680 

189.480 
136,320 
134,400 

147,840 
150, 360 
158,600 

169,000 
179, 520 
174,260 

216,000 
213, 120 
214,560 

252,960 

270,240 
268,224 
269,232 


260,382 
257,260 
269,000 
248,000 
244,000 
279, 036 
270,240 
264,002 


88.938 
87,764 
88,017 

88,441 

88,534 
80, 012 
88,773 

00,336 
95,012 
92,689 

89,877 
92,483 
91,180 

83,667 
90,186 
86,926 

82,000 
87. 103 
84,551 

90,832 
87,505 
80,213 

91.125 

86,000 
85,  367 
85,688 

00.134 
82,871 
81, 877 
86,614 
78,930 
77, 657 
89,093 
86,009 
84,023 


3r.W. 
Jr.B.. 


Jr.W. 


ar.w. 

3r.W. 


Side... 


Side 

Thro.W. 


3r.B. 
Jr.W 


Side. 


Z: 


B  .. 
W  . 


84.0 
4L5 
40.0 
89.5 

38.9 
46.2 
42.5 

40.7 
41.3 
41.0 

43.5 
42.9 
43.2 

42.2 
52.2 
44.7 

42.0 
45.5 
43.7 

30.6 
41.0 
40.3 

3ao 


1.15 

1.80 

1.15 

44,126 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

58,997 

1.40 

1.00 

1.20 

66,112 

1.30 

1.70 

1.50 

78,944 

1.60 

1.80 
1.65 

*  '91,680 

1  ?0 

1.50 

1.85 

111,984 

1.70 

2.00 
1.85 


2.00 


1.70 
1.54 
1.61 
1.60 
1.47 
1.36 
1.66 


1.56 


128,840 
141,120 


162,240 


157,588 


164.6 
162.4 
156.8 
161.8 

164.4 
165.4 
164.0 

167.8 
179.2 
173.5 

168.0 
172.6 
170.8 

161.2 
173.8 
167.5 

150.8 
160.4 
155.6 

174.0 
172.0 
178.0 

176.0 

171.4 
170.2 
170.8 

17^4 
165.2 
162.0 
170.6 
157.4 


177.6 
171.4 
168.9 


12th 
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Strtngih  of  chain  eahleSf  fc. — Continned. 

Iron  A — Continned. 

SnroLB  uxKB  from  samb  bars. 


ft 
Av. 

20 

31 
32 
33 

35 
30 
37 


Stress  in  ixnmdB. 


I 


li 


3»,840 
44.160 


fifi,08O 
«9;T40 
7%  MO 
8fl,400 
101, 7«0 


w.o» 

96,000 

111,300 
134,  SSO 
158,400 
114,  SOO 
210,  &30 
£52,180 
293, 7W 


S«,«84 
n  173 
90,028 

• 

94,643 
9£,Ulft 

90,757 
H»,828 
80.043 
80,308 
8a.fil3 
01,445 
03,104 


Side.. 
Qr.B. 


U: 


Qr.W.. 
Qr.W.. 
Qr.W.. 
Qr.W.. 
Qr.B... 
Side.... 
Thro.  B. 


89.2 
S9.2 

46.8 

iii 

42.0 
4L8 
41.5 
80.4 
40.0 
40.8 


I 


44,196 


U,997 

60,112 

78,944 

91,680 

111,984 

128,840 

141,120 

162,240 


172.0 
178.0 
172.5 

174.2 
178.8 
176.5 

168.4 

170.8 

172.8 

165.0 

174.0 

179.0 

181.0 


IronB. 

Sn?6LE  LIKK8  FBOX  SAMPLE  BABS  NOS.  163  TO  174. 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


43 
44 
43 
Av. 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
Av. 


lA 


m 


m 


75,260 
78.400 
67,200 
83,900 
84,100 
77,762 


101, 760 
115,000 
108,850 

103,100 
121, 340 
122,690 
118,400 
110, 400 
117,310 
113,280 
115,226 


149,760 
153,020 
162,050 
150,530 
136. 700 
150,412 

213,120 
203, 140 
221,950 
212,787 

234,050 
228,860 
240, 770 
233,280 
219, 200 
225,220 
239,420 
231,551 


92,274 
94,282 
99,840 
92,748 
84,226 
92,675 

95, 313 
90.850 
99,262 
95,142 

90,717 
88,705 
98.321 
90,418 

871294 
92,7S8 
89,748 


ar.w, 

Qr.B  ., 
Qr.W. 
ar.W  . 
Sr.W. 
ar.W  . 

ar.w. 


60.3 
51.2 
41.5 
55.7 
61.5 
52.0 


50.0 
5&0 
58.0 


50.4 


89,0 


121,150 


142,660 


168.8 


175.6 


162.8 


SHOBT  BBCnOlfS  FROIC  lEON  DBUVKRKD,  BARS  KOS.  816  TO  325. 


53 

li^ 

2 

54 

2 

56 

2 

56 

2 

57 

2 

58 

2 

59 

2 

60 

2 

61 

2 

62,000 
62,000 
50,000 
56,000 
57,700 
69,000 
57.500 
57,500 
75,840 


154,000 
149,000 
150,000 
152,000 
152,600 
151, 700 
139,600 
140,000 
154,750 


94,886 
91,805 
92,421 
93.683 


Qp.B.... 

5r.B.... 

rhro.W. 

Thro.  W 
94,021  ThraW. 
93,468  1  ThraW. 
86,013  I  Thro.W. 
80,260  :  ThTO.W. 
95,348  ,  Qr.W... 


40.2 
41.6 

1.06 

39.8 

1.50 

36.8 

1.50 

37.8 

1.50 

3&8 

L44 

41.2 

1.00  1 

41.1 

L80 

49.0 

1.10 

181.4 
175.6 
176.6 
179.0 
179.2 
17a  0 
164.4 
164.8 
182  4 
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Strengih  of  dkaw  oahleSj  ^c. — Continued. 

Iron  B— Continued. 

Shobt  SEcnoNB  FROM  IBON  DKjyBBBD,  Bab8  N08.  316  TO  825— Continned. 


8 

a 

1 

1 

1 

'S 

'S 

i 

1 

1 

1 

J 

i 

H 

^ 

izs 

II 

62 

1t^ 

2 

63 

2 

64 

2 

65 

5 

At 

06 

m 

2 

67 

2 

68 

2 

08 

5 

Av 

70 

IH 

2 

71 

2 

72 

2 

73 

5 

Av. 

Streas  in  ponnds. 


II 


62,590 
65,280 
60,000 
67,970 
01,721 

88,700 
89,870 
87,740 
85,440 
87,937 

89,090 


9d,260 
94,080 
04,14S 


156,040 
144,480 
150, 700 
153,400 
149,790 

194,880 
199,680 
196,990 
201,020 
198,144 

231.940 
212,700 
235, 070 
211,390 
221,050 


95.526 
88,020 
92, 852 
94.516 
92,298 

87,155 
89, 302 
88,100 
89,990 
80,037 

89,899 
89.441 
89,368 
81,934 
85,910 


r.W  ... 
hro.W. 


40.4 
45.1 
39.8 
44.3 

4ia 


44.4 

88.4 
43.0 
44.5 


41.5 


1.10 
1  60 


1.S2 


1.2S 


a 

"Si 

-I 


84,802 


118,271 


187,023 


182.6 
170.2 
177.0 
180.8 
170.4 

164.8 
168.8 
1G0.6 


100.7 

169.2 
156.2 
16&2 
154.2 
lOU 


UNBTUDDBD  SECnONB  FROM  BaBS  N0».  316  TO  319. 


74 

lA 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

49,200 
55^700 
46,000 
49,000 
63,000 
60,000 
50.000 
67,000 
55,000 
66,500 
02440 

158,400 
156,500 
164,650 
157,000 
159,500 
163,200 
160, 000 
151, 700 
147, 300 
152,000 
157,025 

97,587 
96,426 

101, 447 
96,734 
98. 275 

100, 554 
98,582 
93,468 
90,758 
93,638 

90,752 

Thro.W--- 

31.0 
35.6 
27.9 
31.2 
33.2 
36.0 
81.2 
37.5 
37.3 
37.1 
83.3 

1.25 
1.50 
1.75 
LOO 
1.44 
L75 
L25 
1.44 
L32 
1.12 
1.44 

186.6 

7ft 

Ir.W 

^.B 

T.W 

T.W 

ir.W 

r.W 

T.W..... 
r.W 

r  W 

184.4 

70 

104.0 

77 

186.0 

78 

186.8 

79 

184.4 

80 

188.4 

m 

178.8 

82 

173.6 

83 

179.0 

At 

84,862 

184  0 

The  unbroken  links  of  the  above  sections  were  again  pulled,  with  the 
result  as  given  below : 


stress  in  pounds. 


I 


I 


Stress  in  iMunds. 


142,000 


87,482 


167.000 
157,000 
170,000 
165^600 


102,895 

96,734 

104,744 

102,033 


Thro.W. 

End  Ik. 

ThraW. 

Thro.W. 

Thro.B. 

ThraB. 


168,600 
159,100 


103,820 
98,028 


164,200 
101,003 


101, 170 
99,014 


Thro.B. 
Thro.  W. 
End  Ik. 
Thro,  a 
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Strength  of  chain  cahlesy  fo, — Continued. 
Iron  C. 

SiNOLB  LIXK8  FBOM  BAB8  X08.  175  TO  180,  AKD  XOB.  353  TO  872. 


I 


B 


Stress  in  pounds. 


^1 


lill 


o 

! 


04 

Av. 


05 
Av 


96 
97 
Av, 


98* 

99* 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
Av. 

110^ 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
110 
Av. 

117* 

118* 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

Av 

125^ 


1» 


i» 


i« 


48,600 


63.400 
59,500 
61,450 

84,500 
67,200 
75,850 


101,800 


102,414 


Threw  . 


122.100 
124, 800 
128,4^0 

134,800 
132,000 
188,400 

149,600 


95,486 
101,711 
08,578 


ir.W. 
ade... 


67,200 

66,720 

72,960 

68,160 

70,800 

73,000 

76,800 

78, 700 

82,600  > 

77,700  I 

73,464  I 


I 


81,600 
82,600 
88,300 
81,600 
81,600 
78,700 
82,400 


90,800 
87,400 
105. 600 
96,000 
98,900 
97,900 


227,300 


47.6 


51.0 
47.7 
40.8 


57,135 

178.2 

1718 

"'iuoio 

17&6 
178.6 

165^2 

161.8 

SHORT  SECTIONS  FROM  THE  BAMK  BARB. 

1?6 

1| 

2 
2 
3 
5 
7 
10 
10 

63,400 
66,200 
09. 100 
63,400 
73.000 
72, 000 
62.800 
65,700 

78.700 
76,800 
98,900 
89,300 
85.400 
8-»,  400 
61,100 
82,220 

162,800 
159, 400 
160,300 
147,000 
163, 700 
157.  000 
155,100 
157,000 

185, 300 
184,900 
174, 700 
194.900 
177, 100 
188, 200 
158,400 
180,500 

92,133 
90,209 
90,719 
83,190 
92,643 
88,850 
87, 777 
80,360 

80,844 
89,151 
84,233 
93,973 
85.390 
90,742 
76.374 
81,080 

B 

8&9 
41.5 
43.0 
63.1 
44.6 
45.9 
84.0 
41.4 

42.5 
41.5 
56.6 
48.8 
4&2 
45.4 

sao 

45.5 

167.0 

ir? 

B 

163.0 

1?S 

Or.  W 

164.4 

129 

<r.  W 

150.8 

130 

I...:......::;: 

168.0 

131 

Or.  B 

161.8 

132 

S :::::::: 

150.0 

Av 

07,0S1 

161.0 

133 

1» 

2 
2 
3 

5 

10 

Or.  B 

160.0 

131 

(  r.  B 

158.0 

135 

<  r.  w. ::::::::: 

150.  A 

136 

(r.  MT 

1^4 

137 

(  r.  W 

inio 

138 

^r.  B 

162  A 

130 

Cr.  B 

"■ll5,T4»* 

ml 

Av. 

Links  marked  *  were  from  original  sample  Imts,  the  remainder  chain-iron  dellTered  of  If,  1|",  If', 
and  parchased  bars. 
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Strength  of  chain  cabltSj  ^-e. — Continued. 

Iron  C— Continued. 

Shobt  sKcnoNB  FBOM  THB  BAMB  BABS— Contlnaed. 


stress  in  ponndB. 


I 


88,300 
81,600 
98,900 
88,400 
92,200 
97,900 

101,800 
95,000 
87,400 

103,700 
85,400 
07,000 
57,600 

90,554 


225,600 
231,300 
207,400 
195,800 
170,900 
196,800 
193.000 
175, 700 
212,200 
192,000 
203,500 
202.600 
191,000 
199,830 


•o -a 

1^^ 


93.804 
06.174 
86,231 
81,414 
71,060 
81,829 
80. 249 
72,056 
88,232 
79,800 
84,615 
84,240 
79, 418 
83,009 


|£ 

C  9 


39.1 
35.2 
47.7 
44.1 
53.9 
49.7 
52.7 
54.0 
41.1 
54.0 
42.0 
47.8 
30.0 
45.5 


M 

a 


0 


130,835 


i 


172.4 
176.7 
158.5 
149.  6 
130.6 
150.4 
147.5 
134.3 
162. 2 
146.7 
155.  5 
154.8 
150.0 
153.0 


Iron  D  (first  lot). 

SiKOLB  UKKS  FBOM  BABS  NOS.  410  TO  417. 


153 

11 

37,900 
36,500 
37,200 

53,800 

'"  '63',806 

57,600 

97,400 
95,000 
90,200 

124.800 
122,800 
123,800 

144,800 
142,000 
143,400 

178,500 
178,100 
178,300 

199,700 
231, 400 
238.100 
276,500 

97.988 
95,573 
96,780 

101, 711 
100,081 
100,890 

97.508 
95,622 
90,505 

101.  018 
100, 792 
100,905 

96,287 
96,216 
86,236 
88,000 

Batt 

Qr.W 

38.9 
38.4 
38.0 

43.1 

178.0 

154 

174.0 

Av 

54,300 

68,160 

176.3 

155 
156 

H 

Qr.W 

(  T.B 

182.0 
180.0 

At 

43.1 

89.8 

68,160 
81,600 

181.0 

157 

158 

11 

^^ 

177.4 
174.0 

Ar. 
159 

57,000 

70.600 
73,000 
71,800 

85,000 
94,100 
94,600 
134,400 

39.8 

39.6 
41.0 
40.3 

42.5 
41.0 
40.0 
48.5 

81,600 

175,7 

1 
1^       1 

Side    

Qr.W 

193.6 

m 

1 

193.2 

Av 

92,100 

111,  360 
126,  720 
142,  080 
160, 700 

193.4 

181 
lfl2 
163 

P 

1 
1 
1 

Qr.W 

Cr.W 

(ir.W 

Qr.W 

179.2 
182.6 
167.6 
172.0 

Shobt  bbctioks,  bbcond  lot,  1877,  fbom  bars  Xos.  418  to  428. 


36,200 
45,000 
55,200 
71,500 
80,100 
90.000 

ra.ooo 

112,300 
116,000 


79,200 
87,500 
113,000 
137,  200 
173. 000 
182,  000 
204,000 
215, 000 

240,000 


100, 

88, 
90, 
»1, 
97, 

88, 
84, 
76, 

77,947 


Not  broken 


45.7 
51.4 
48.8 
5?.  1 
46.3 
40.5 
48.5 
52.2 


I 


1.25 
1.55 
1.60 
2.25 
2.50 
3.00 
3.10 
3.75 


48.000 
58,  700 
72.  300 
86,  800 
101,  200 
110.  500 
128,  600 
149.  000 
142, 100 
149,  800 
145,950 


165.0 
140.0 
156.3 
1.58.  0 
170.8 
101.8 
158.  6 
144.  2 


104.4 


182 


TESTS   OF   METALS. 


Strength  of  chain  eahleSf  #v. — Continued. 

Ibox  E. 
smolb  uskb  fbom  bab8  n06. 181  to  204,  476  to  408. 


Stress  in  pounds. 


I 


I 


^1 

B  ^  J 

1'^ 


I 


I, 


I 


I 


I 


174 
175 
176 
1T7 
Av. 

178 
179 
180 
181 
Av. 

182 

183 
184 
185 
Av. 


186 

187 

188 
189 
Av. 

190 

191 
192 
Av. 

193  I 

194 

195 

196 

197 
198 

Av. 


14 


I 


11 
U 

1* 


44,200 

43.800 
43,000 
43,800 
4S,700 

44,200 
44,600 
45,100 
44.600 
44,625 

53,800 
53,800 
55,700 
54,700 
M»500 


65,300 
72,000 
68,050 


73,000 
71,500 
72,250 


91,000 


92,600 
93,000 
08,800 


87,400 
90,200 
85,500 
87,500 
87,650 

112,500 
110,000 
100,400 
113, 700 
118,650 

132,600 
137,700 
130, 100 
139, 200 
184,000 

162,432 

179,520 

162,400 
158,900 
160,650 

205,056 

194,300 
185,300 
180,800 

213,696 

218,304 

221,600 

234,816 

243,600 

223.600 

283,600 


84,120 
86,814 
82,290  < 
84,215 
84,S60 

00.216 
95,429 
87,730 
91, 178 
01,188 

87,409 
90,771 
85,761 
91,760 
88«»25 

100,081 

101,584 

01,007 
80.026 
00,016 

08,870 

03,106 
8B,787 
00,901 

05,570 

00,770 

02,000 

01,014 

86,8i5 
78, 871 
82,858 


ir.w!! 

W., 


60.6 
48.6 
50.3 
60.0 
40.0 

80.8 
86.7 
4L2 
89.2 
SO.S 

40.6 
30.0 
42.8 
30.3 
40.4 


Qr.B.. 

Qr.W.. 

Qr.W.. 
Qr.W.. 


40.2 
45.8 
43.7 


Qr.B. 

Qr.W. 
Qr.B. 


37.6 
38.6 
88.1 


Qr.B. 
Qr.  B  ., 
Qr.W. 
Qr.  B  . 


4L0 


^■. 


W. 


88.0 
42.5 
40.2 


55,15*i 


67,200 


70,206 

87.553 
06,384 


07,020 
100,248 


108.384 
116,544 
110. 808 
124,128 
129.792 


142,991 


Iron  P  (first  lot). 

ShOBT  BBCTIOKS  of  CABLB  links,  FBOM  BARS  NO6.  499  TO  514. 


199 

n 

2 

200 

n 

2 

201 

H 

2 

202 

H 

2 

203 

U 

2 

204 

11 

2 

205 

If 

2 

206 

3 

2 

28,500 
60,000 
51,000 
60,640 
71,000 
76,400 
83,500 
105,000 


86,400 
101,700 
119,000 
155,500 
174,700 
203.500 
230.900 
268,750 


87,696 
82,856 
70,545 
88,002 
84,764 


Qr.W 

Qr.W 

Qr.W 

Thro.B.... 
Thro.  B.... 


84,615  Qr.W. 
83,177  I  Qr.W. 
86.414  '  Qr.W. 


33.0 

.60 

49.1 

42.9 

.90 

38.9 

1.00 

40.6 

LOO 

37.5 

LOO 

86.1 

2.40 

39.1 



58,850 
64,000 
77,285 
01,875 
107,520 
121,020 
140,025 
152,360 


TESTS   OF   METALS. 


183 


Strength  of  chain  cables,  ^c— Continued. 
Iron  F  (first  lot)— Continued. 

SDIOLB  UKK8  FBOM  THE  BAMB  BAB8. 


hi 

s 

St 

O 

§ 

1 

B 

M 
o 

% 
i 

Stress  in  pounds. 

? 

i 

1 

1 

9 

1 

•s 
t 

I 

B 

p 
a 

1 
ft 

g 

f 

W? 

.... 

44,700 
'  43, 700 
44,200 

50,500 

40,500 

50,000 

03,600 
65,000 
•4,S00 

68,640 

76,800 

97,900 

04,100 

00,000 

116,200 
113,300 
114,250 

186,800 
135.400 
186,100 

152,600 

189,100 

210,200 

228.200 

99,370 
05,513 
97,441 

93,888 
92,839 
08,118 

91,413 
90,508 
00,075 

86.860 

91,751 

87,401 

80.403 

Qr.W 

?CI8 

^.  w 

Av 

46 

52,900        tMik 

?09 

U 

.... 

177.2 

?10 

174.4 

Av 

S.7 

•4,990 

175.8 

?11 

If 

Qr.W 

177.1 

91? 

Cr-B 

175.3 

Ay 

^''^ 

47.2 
44.8 
4a6 

. . . .  ^. . . 

77,285 

91,875 

107,520 

121,920 

140,925 

176.2 

213 
214 
?1% 

If 
U 
l| 

.... 

Thro.  B . . . . 

Qr.W 

Qr.W 

166.0 
175.8 
172.4 

7W 

Qr.W 

158.0 

Iron  F  (third  lot). 

SBOBT  BBCnON  OF  CABLB-LIXKB,  FBOM  BAB8  NOA.  679  TO  704  AXD  735  TO  752. 


85,600 

47,600 

65.000 

65.600 

70,600 

90,000 

90,000 

100,600 

1,500 
1.600 
1,500 
1,588 

4.000 
8,800 
8,900 
3,800 
8,875 

4,200 
6,600 
9,000 
6,600 

5.600 
6,000 
5,800 


67.600 

85.000 

107.600 

128,600 

150,500 

197,600 

215,600 

233,600 

3,825 
4.000 
8,500 
8,775 

8,275 
9,000 
8,340 
10,050 
8,916 

17.600 
15,800 
17,400 
16,988 

25,000 
25,800 
26,400 


84,372 

84,745 

87,603 

85,962 

85.172 

83,005 

78, 514 

73,621 

77,290 
80,000 
70. 720 
76,008 

74,950 
81,520 
75.550 
90,670 
80,647 

89,660 
80,000 
88,640 
86,100 

84, 170 
86.868 
85,519 


Thro.W. 
Thro.W. 
Thro.W. 
Thro.  B . . 
Qr.W.... 
Qr.W... 
Thro.  W . 
Thro.W. 


Weld.... 
Thro.  W . 
Thro.W. 


Thro.W. 
Thro.  W . 
Thro.W. 
Qr.B.... 


Qr.W. 
Weld. 
Qr.W. 


§J: 


W. 
•r.W. 


52.6 

66.0 

5L1 

5L0 

47.0 

46.5 

4L7 

43.0 

39.2 
40.0 
42.8 
40.7 

48.3 
42.2 
46.7 
37.8 
48.7 

23.8 
41.7 
51.7 
80.1 

22.4 
10.4 
20.9 


41,600 
50,800 
64,700 
78,800 
89,800 
120,200 
186,600 
151,900 


2,919 


5,949 


10,348 
■15,924 


162.4 

168.8 

166.0 

164.2 

167.6 

164.6 

157.8 

148.8 

131.0 
137.0 
119.9 
129.8 

139.1 
15L3 
140.0 
169.1 
149.9 

170.1 
152.7 
168.2 
163.7 

157.0 
102.0 
159.5 


184 


TESTS   OF   METALS. 


Strength  of  chain  odblea,  ^c. — Continued. 
Iron  F  (third  lot)— Continned. 

SBOBT  8ECTIOIC8  OF  CABLB-UNKB,  FROM  BAB8  N08.  G79  TO  704  AXD  735  TO  752. 


237 
Av. 


Stress  in  pounds. 


U 


I 

"aS 

H 

<aS 

u 

si 


I 


s 


a 


li 


239 
Av. 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


17,600 
14, 010 
15,806 


38,000 
31  400 
84,700 


44,000 

48,800 

46,400 


81,540 
67,380 
74,460 


71, 035 
78,064 
74,00» 


ir.W. 
ITeld. 


26.3 
31.8 
29.0 


End  Ik. 
End  Ik. 


28,024 


81,817 


Iron  Fx  (Lot  No.  1). 

SHOBT  SBCnOKB  OF  CABUE-LUTKB  FROM  BaBS  KOB.  753  TO  797. 


240 

1 

8 

241 

1* 

8 

242 

u 

8 

243 

If 

8 

244 

1* 

3 

245 

If 

3 

246 

11 

3 

247 

li 

3 

248 

2 

8 

34,800 

44,400 

61, 100 

78*000 

80,000 

98,000 

100,000 

110,800 

117,200 


70,300 
81,400 
111,000 
124,000 
153,000 
168,000 
185^000 
205,600 
240,000 


86,036 
79,725 
90,464 
82,887 
88,593 
81, 513 
76,923 
74.063 
76,384 


Qr.W 

Thro.  W ... 

Qr.B 

Weld 

Qr.W 

Qr.W 

Qr.W 

Thro.W... 
Not  broken 


49.5 

1 
L12 

64.5 

L42 

55.0 

1.70 

62.9 

2.25 

52.3 

2.15 

S&8 

3.11 

54.0 

2.60 

58.9 

2.90 

4.80 

46,040 
67,020 
68,460 
80,360 
94,520 
110,140 
129,600 
146,780 
168,420 


249 

1 

250 

u 

251 

li 

252 

li 

253 

11 

254 

If 

255 

11 

256 

ll 

257 

2 

TmBD  LOT  FBOM  BABS  NOB.  825  TO  842. 


84,500 
89,600 
49,000 
60,000 
70,600 
83,000 
100,000 
109,000 
118,000 


69,600 
86,000 
105,000 
126,800 
152,800 
179,000 
190,600 
229,000 
238,600 


88,617 
85,724 
84,202 
83,586 
85,815 
85,769 
80,237 
83,394 
75.938 


Tliit).W 
ThraW 
ThraW, 
Qr.W.... 
Qr.W.-.. 
Qr.W.... 
Thro.W 
ThraW 
ThraW 


49.6 
46.0 
46.7 
47.8 
46.2 
46.4 
62.6 
47.6 
49.6 


42,856 
64,808 
60,400 

9v,VfNP 

04,600 
111,800 
126,100 
146,600 
159,500 


TESTS   OF   METALS. 
Str0ngth  of  ohainrcableSt  ^c — Continaed. 

Iron  G. 
BnroLs  lihkb  fbom  Babb  Nob.  206  to  228. 


185 


Ttttniimber. 


2S«.. 
200.. 

3a.. 

282.. 
263.. 


1| 

II 


Streni 


i 

S 
I 


155,100 
160,100 
195,200 
106,000 
215,200 
223,300 


05,564 
00,605 
94,  U8 
88,550 
89,480 
86,560 


Iron  H. 

SiMGLB  JJSKB  FROM  BARS  NOS.  229  TO  240. 


to 

I 


II 


•a  a 


Qr.W 

86,400 

170.6 

Qr.W 

91,800 

174.4 

End  Ik.... 

106.200 

183.2 

Qr.W 

115,800 

171.0 

Qr.W 

121.200 

177.6 

Qr.W 

129,800 

172.0 

285.. 

an.. 


170,000 
204,100 
225,200 


06,208 
97,400 
98,638 


Qr.W. 
Qr.W. 
Qr.W. 


92,700 
108,500 
129,400 


183.4 
188.0 
174.0 


Iron  J. 

SDCOLI  UlIKS  FBOM  BaB8  NOB.  256  TO  28L 


367 

lA 
If 

153,600 

94,650 

Qr.W 

81,800 

187.8 

26S 

157,600 

89,190 

Qr.W 

90,200 

174.6 

an 

120,000 

57,859 

Qr.W 

109,400 

109.6 

270 

IH 

211.600 

94,683 

Qr.W 

121,000 

174.8 

271 

1} 

222,700 

92,600 

Qr.W 

128,100 

173.8 

272 

i« 

195,800 

75,891 

Qr.W 

126, 300 

155.0 

Iron  L. 

SiNOLX  LtNKB  FBOH  BaBB  NOS.  282  TO  305. 


m,. 

274.. 
275.. 
276.. 
277., 
278.. 


lA 

11 

11 

m 

11 
i« 


138,600 
193,200 
163,600 
222,900 
254.600 
232,000 


85,397 

100,337 

78,881 

99,642 


Qr.W. 
Qr.W. 
Qr.W. 
Qr.W. 


105,862  Qr.W 
89, 922  Qr.  W. 


112, 230 
123, 300 
139,200 
123,700 
145,000 
145,000 


123.4 
156.6 
116.2 
180.0 
175.6 
160.0 


186 


TESTS   OF   METALS. 


Strength  of  chain  cables,  ^o. — Continued. 

Iron  E. 

Sbobt  ascnoNB  of  CABLS-Lnnu  fbok  babs  Nos.  849  to  ) 


^ 

J 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

•s 

"S 

1 
g 

1 

1 

H 

a 

i 

^ 

// 

279 

U 

2 

280 

U 

2 

281 

1* 

2 

282 

11 

2 

883 

Iff 

2 

284 

2 

At 

285 

11 

2 

286 

1| 

2 

287 

2 

2 

Stress  in  pounds. 


1| 


39,400 

47,000 

68,000 

67,600 

60,000 
76.800 
72,900 

72,500 

97.000 

104,000 


I 


84,500 

96,000 

125,800 

143,000 

171,000 
183,900 
177,450 

172,800 

246,800 

258,900 


it 

til 
ill 


85,001 

78,240 

84.714 

80,925 

82,449 
88,669 
85,559 

71,850 

89.387 

82,400 


Qr.W. 

Weld.. 

Qr.W. 

Qr.W. 

Qr.W. 
Qr.W. 


Qr.W. 
T.W.. 
Qr.W. 


I 


II 
U 
|1 


46.6 

49.0 

42.2 

8L2 

40.4 
4L7 
41.0 

42.0 

aao 

40.0 


I 

i 

I 


L70 

.50 

.47 

.87 

.87 
.85 
.80 

.65 

LOO 

LOO 


i 


00,000 
72,900 

83,848 
101,280 

'llMOS' 
110,300 
154,080 
101,520 


SWOLE  UNILB  FBOX  8AMV  BABS. 


Av. 

290 
291 
Av. 

202 
293 
Av 


294 

295 
296 
Av. 

297 
298 
299 
Av. 


300 
801 
Av. 

802 

803 
804 
At. 


U 


u 


1» 


lA 
l| 


If 


itt 


11 
li 


30,900 
40,800 
40,100 

58,600 
60,200 
02,400 

57,600 
53,800 
55,700 


57,600 

'67,«06' 

72,000 
72,000 


72,000 


07,000 
105,600 
101,800 


100,400 
02,200 
00,800 

128,600 
123,800 
120,200 

187,200 
126,700 
181,950 

178,000 

146,900 
184,700 
165,800 

202,200 
163, 200 
215,400 
198,000 

233,800 
219. 300 
220,550 

241,500 

263,000 

264,000 

208,500 


101, 006 
92,756 
96,878 

104, 808 
100,896 
102,852 

92,390 
85.320 
88,855 

109,673 

83, 135 
104.527 
08,881 

97,492 
78,688 
103, 857 
08,340 

104, 561 

98,077 

101,810 

100, 415 

95, 255 
95, 617 
05,486 


^r.W. 
5r.W. 


T.W. 
r.W. 


Qr.W. 
^de... 


Qr.W. 

Qr.W. 
Qr.W. 


ir.B.. 

W. 

ir.W. 


Jr.W. 
Sr.B.. 


Qr.W. 


Jr.'  B ; 


89.6 
43.7 
41.0 

45.6 
53.5 
40.5 

42.0 
42.5 
42.8 


89.2 


85.6 
44.1 


89.8 


86.9 
40.0 

88.5 


00,090 


72,000 


82,848 
00,800 


101,280 


118,408 


180,000 
180,200 


154,080 


TESTS   OF   METALS. 


187 


Sirengih  of  ohait^  cables,  ^o.— Continnecl. 

Iron  N. 

Short  BBcnom  of  cable  links  fbom  babb  Nob.  606  to  911. 


I 


905 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 


StreaB  in  pounds. 


45,000 

58,000 

70.100 

80,000 

08,200 

110, 300 

116,200 

118,000 


4$ 


85,000 
105,000 
126,400 
152,200 
196,500 
201,100 
223,700 
232,000 


08 

a 


84,915  Tkro.W 
85, 574  i  Qjr.  W  . . 
84,492  '  Qr.W.. 
87,270  '  Qr.W... 
92,566  '  Qr.W.. 
85, 538  I  Qr.  W  . . . 
81,463  Qr.W  ... 
73, 116  I  Thro.  W. 


I. 

§1 
|1 

I 


53.0 
63.8 
55.4 
52.5 
40.2 
54.8 
5L9 
50.8 


I 


L76 
2.06 
2.52 
2.77 
3.60 
1.75 
8.40 
2.60 


5«,900 
«9,S00 
81,200 
93,400 
119,000 
129,350 
140,150 
104,200 


Iron  O. 
Short  bectionb  from  bars  Nob.  912  to  i 


313 

1 

314 

11 

315 

U 

316 

1* 

317 

11 

318 

If 

319 

U 

8 

320 

U 

8 

321 

2 

3 

151.*i 

ni.i 

155.4 
102.9 
164.2 
101.S 
159.0 
141.2 


31,400 
85,000 
45,800 
51,200 
60,000 
74.500 
90,000 
102,000 
119,800 


68,000 
80.900 
95,500 
125^400 
155, 500 
180,000 
207,000 
237.000 
238,009 


84,872 
85.131 
77,832 
87.631 
86,823 
87,336 
89,070 
87,288 
75,747 


Qr.W... 
Qr.W... 
Thro.  W. , 
Qr.W... 
Qr.  B..... 
Qr.  B..... 
Qr.W... 
Qr.  B.... 
Weld.... 


46.2 
63.3 
48.0 
40.8 
38.6 
4L4 
43,5 
43.0 
60.3 


46,000 
50,400 
61,400 
72,400 
91,400 
108,000 
116.500 
129,000 
151, 600 


148.0 
100.  G 
153.0 
173.2 
170.0 
166.6 
177.  G 
183.8 
156.0 
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TESTS   OF   METALS. 


Strength  of  chain  odbleSf  ^ — Continued. 
Iron  P. 

SHOBT  8BCTI0NS  FBOX  BARS  XOS.  921  TO  925. 


Av. 


325 
326 
327 


330 
331 


334 
335 
Av. 


387 


it 


Stress  in  pounds. 


II 


I 


42.240 


55.000 
52,000 
65,000 


I 


60,000  I 
52,000 
52,800 


60.800 
60.600 
58,900 
63,500 
65,000 
61,800 
01,800 


125,000 


117, 120 
107, 520 

ii*i,rio 

110,500 

109,600 

111,500 
110,000 
109,000 
loO.  600 
110,000 

134,592 

141,000 
141. 200 
141, 000 
139, 400 
142, 600 
140,000 
141,000 

134,592 

256,320 


1'^ 


91,002  '  Weld. 
86,222  Qr.W. 
88,012 


81,670 
80,931 


Qr.B  ... 
Thro.B. 


Qt.W 

rhr 


82,409 

81,300     Thi-o.B. 

80,561     Qr.W. 

80,931  I  Qr.W. 

01*317 


80,000 


I 
II 

o 

I 


86.0 


I 


I 

CO 


49.7 
45.7 
49.3 


i 
I 


I  I 

'     QQ 


70,404 


SkCOJCD  LOT— BaB8  KOS.  926  TO  942. 


338 

1 

8 

339 

u 

8 

340 

u 

8 

341 

If 

3 

342 

ll 

8 

343 

u 

8 

344 

11 

8 

345 

H 

3 

346 

2 

3 

SC^OOO 
45»200 
60,400 
60,000 
73,600 
86,000 
106,000 
115, 000 
129.000 


60,400 
76,000 
122,100 
118, 4ro 
156,000 
199,000 
212, 000 
233,000 
242,000 


78,461 
77,141 
94,871 
76,933 
85,950 
94,270 
86,143 


Qr.W 

Qr.W 

Thro.W... 
End  Ik.. ^. 

Qr.W 

Qr.B 

End  Ik 

Qr.B 

Xot  broke  . 


62.9 
59.5 
4S.1 
5017 
47.2 
43.2 
50.0 
49.4 


44,500 
60,500 
71,200 
85,000 
08,300 
117,500 
150,050 
145,200 
101,500 


347 
348 
349 


350  '  If 

351  <  1| 


Thibd  lot  (Px)— Babb  Nos.  043  to  952. 


53,000 
71,400 
98,000 
84.600 
108,200 


116,000 
156,000 
209,800 
106,200 
236,000 


I 


93,023  I  Thro.W... 
87,102  .  Thro.W... 


86,231 
91,003 
85,943 


Qr.W 

Qr.B 

Thro.  W . . 


45.7 
45.8 
46.7 
43.1 
45.8 


70,250 
07J5O 
181,000 
115,500 
142,000 


TESTS   OF   METALS. 

Strmgth  ofckain  eabUsy  fc, — Continued. 

Iron  M. 

Short  bschons  or  cabls-ukks  bbom  babs  Nos.  1087  to  1408. 
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5 
i 

c 

I 


I 
I 

P 


I 

a 


I 


Stress  in  pounds. 


11 


352 
853 
334 
355 
356 
357 
Av. 


350 
360 
361 
862 
363 
Av.  , 

864 
365 
868 

367 
368 
Av. 


.T70 
371 
872 
373 
374 
Av.  . 

375 

376 
877 
378 
379 
Av. 


381 


384 
385 
Av. 


387 
Av. 

3J« 
SCO 

Av.. 


u 


8 
3 

I      3 

I      I 
I      8 


If 


1* 


1| 


1| 


1| 


II 


48,700 
52,000 
51,800 
66,000 
56,700 
67,000 
68,700 

66,000 
56,600 
56.000 
56,800 
62,400 
63,000 
56,617 

68,000 
53,200 
52,300 
53.600 
58. 000 
64,080 

56,000 
60,000 
59.500 
66,200 
55,400 
50,000 
57,6^ 

70,000 
73,000 
67,600 
70,000 
65,600 
60,240 

60,000 
70,000 
73,200 
72,600 
72,600 
74,600 
71J00 

60,000 
80,000 
70,000 

80,000 
70,000 
70,500 


119.000 
112,500 
123.500 
119,800 
112,000 
119,600 
117,716 

126.000 
120,900 
121. 000 
125,000 
122,57  0 
122,000 
122,888 

125,000 
136,600 
115, 000 
119,000 
111,  000 
121,$20 

106,000 
96,000 

108, 400 
95,800 

105, 800 

111.  000 
108,000 

132,000 
127,600 
115,  600 
95.000 
126.600 
110,8  SO 

151, 600 
143,900 
155^300 
161,000 
151,000 
152. 000 
162»467 

155,000 
140.000 
147,500 

125,000 
180,000 


96.964 
91.687 
100, 652 
97.636 
91,279 
97.892 
08,005 

84,962 
81,254 
81, 691 
84.288 
82,602 
82,269 
82,827 

84.803 
92,673 
78, 019 
80. 732 
75, 305 
82,306 

71,253 
65, 130 
70, 511 
64.104 
71. 795 
75, 305 
60,683 

87,013 
83,454 
76, 203 
62, 623 
83.454 
78,549 

85,800 
81, 430 
87,880 
01, 110 
85,400 
86,000 
86,270 

87,710 
79, 230 
83,474 

60,270 
86,788 


jr.  W  '. 


Qr.W. 


Thro.  W- 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 


Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 


Thro.  W. 
Thro.  "W. 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 


Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 


Thro.  W. 
Thro.  W. 


I 
II 

ll 
I 


40.9 
46.2 
41.9 
46.8 
60.6 
47.7 
45.7 

44.4 

46.8 
45.4 
45.4 
42.8 
51.6 
46.1 

42.4 
38.9 
45.5 
45.0 
52.2 
44.8 

52.8 
62.5 
57.5 
58.6 
52.3 
53.1 
56.1 

63.0 
57.2 
58.5 
73.7 
51.8 
58.8 

45.5 
48.6 
47.1 
45.1 
48.1 
40.0 
47.2 


I 


64.0 
43.7 


1087  to  1106 


J 


65,960 


1107  to  1134 


1185  to  1182 


1188  to  1186 


1187  to  1221 


1222  to  1385 


1386  to  1397 


1308  to  1408 


80,608 


86,862 


78,150 


87,496 


97,601 


102,125 


I. 

IJ 

I 

00 


119,804 


180.4 
170.6 
187.2 
181.6 
169.8 
181.2 
178.4 

156.0 
149.4 
140.8 
154.8 
151.8 
151.2 
162.1 

148.8 
157.2 
132.4 
137.0 
137.8 
141.6 

135.6 
122.8 
132.2 
122.6 
135.4 
142.0 
131.8 

150.8 
146.0 
132.0 
108.4 
144.6 
186.8 

155.9 
14&0 
159.7 
165.5 
162.8 
163.8 
159.8 

151.7 
137.0 
144.8 

104.4 
160.8 
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TESTS   OF  METALS. 


I» 


I 

a 

s 


390 
301 
392 
Av. 

893 
394 
395 
Av. 

390 
897 
398 
399 
Av. 

400 
401 
402 
Av. 

408 
404 
405 
40« 
407 
Av. 

408 
409 
410 
Av. 

411 
412 
Av. 

413 
414 
Av. 


If 


If 


1§ 


li 


1| 


1ft 


Strength  of  chain  cables,  fc, — ContinaecL 
Ibon  M— Continued. 

SOfOLB  CABLB  USW&  FBOX  THB  SAKE  BAB8. 


Stress  In  ponnds. 


50,500 
62,500 
63,400 
58^00 

57,900 
63,000 
71,000 
«8,1»67 

56,000 
57,900 
58,000 
08,700 
57,660 

67,000 
60,000 
65,000 
67,000 

08,600 
75,000 
90,000 
85,600 
83,000 
86,550 

89,600 
95,600 
88,600 
00,083 

81,000 
90,000 
85,500 

65, 200 
69,000 
07,100 


I 


125,500 
123,500 
122,000 
138,670 

130,000 
113,000 
134,400 
135,800 

139,500 
135,000 
132,000 
133,500 
135,000 

116.000 
113, 300 
112,100 
118,800 

185,600 
141, 000 
105,000 
136,000 
125,600 
128,040 

160,000 
166,600 
147,600 
154.400 

175,000 
173, 000 
174,000 

135,000 
182,500 
158,750 


102,282 

100,652 

99,420 

100,788 

87,660 
76.196 
90,627 
84,838 

94,640 
91, 587 
89,552 
90,669 
01,587 

78.690 
76.865 
76, 051 
77,203 


92,940 
69. 218 
89,650 
82,729 

84,874 

90,545 
88,050 
8),  580 
87,375 

99,037 
97,006 
98,471 

65,000 
88, 000 
76,500 


Thro-W.. 
Thro.W.. 
Thro-W.. 
Thro.W.. 
Thro.W.. 


End  Ik... 
Thro.  W . 
Qr.W.... 


T.W.. 
Qr.W. 


Thro.  W  . . 
Qr.W 


40.2 
60.6 
61.9 
47.0 

44.6 
65.8 
92.8 
61.0 

40.1 
42.9 
44.0 
43.9 
43.7 

67.7 
60.9 
57.9 

68.8 

72.7 
63.2 
85.7 
72.9 
66.1 
70.1 

56.0 
61.4 
60.0 
60.1 

46.2 
52.0 
40.1 

4a5 

37.8 
43.1 


B 


1087  to  1106 


1107  to  1134 


1135  to  1182 


I 


06,000 


80,003 


80,863 


1183  to  1186 


1187  to  1221 


1222  to  1385 


1386  to  1397 


1398  to  1408 


78,160 


87,400 


07,001 


103,135 
'119,800 


ll 


190.2 
187.2 
185.0 
186.4 

161.2 
140.0 
166.6 
165.0 

160.6 
155.4 
151.8 
153.6 
166.0 

14a  4 

146.0 
143.4 
146.0 

154.8 
161.0 
120. 0 
ft5.4 
143.-4 
140.0 

164.5 
160.0 
151.7 
168.7 

171.3 
179. 2 
175.3 

112.7 
152.4 
132.5 


TESTS   OF  UETALS. 
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Strength  of  chain  cables,  fo, — Continued. 

Iron  M— Continued. 

[Becotd  famished  by  Barofui  of  Sqnipment.] 

8B0BT  OCnONS  OF  CABLB  UNK8,  ROUND  BAB8. 


Strees  in  pcmiidt. 


I 

2 


H 

I 


i 


415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
Av.  . 

420 
421 
422 
423 

Av. . 

424 
425 

426 
Av.  . 

iS7 
428 
420 
430 
431 
Av. 

482 

483 

434 
485 
436 
437 
438 
Av. 

439 
440 
441 
442 
Av. 

443 
444 
445 
Av. 


1A 


02.000 
112.000 
101,000 
114,000 
102,000 
101,200 

77,000 
117,000 
115,000 

92,000 


75,244 
91,279 
82,314 
92,000 
88,129 


Thpo."W.. 
W.... 


w. 


67,090 
86,474 
85.070 


Thro.W. 
Qr.W... 
Threw. 
Tbro."W. 


If 


1| 


If 

11 


1« 


188,000 
126,800 
113.100 
124.800 

168,000 
169,000 
162,000 
158,600 
165,600 


89.562 
85,887 
76,094 


Qr.W... 
Thro.W. 
ThraW. 


89,417 
95,642 
91,680 
89,756 
88,058 


Thro.W.. 
Thro.W.. 
Thro-W., 

?r.W'  ... 
hro.W. 


187,000 

207.000 

228,000 
225,000 
213,000 
215.600 
212,000 


90,175 

92,676 

92,728 
93,804 
88,565 
89,646 
88,149 


222,000 
210,000 
222,000 
228,600 


86,046 
81,395 
8(5,046 
88,603 


ThrcW., 
Thro."W". 
Thro.W. 
Thro-W. 


278,000 
276,000 
255*000 


01,661 
91,024 
81.158 


Side... 
Qr.W. 
Side... 


72,700 


59,248 


58 


76,800 


56,761 


20 


56,777 


18 


90,429 
118,760 
127,700 


56,270 
54,861 
57,115 


47 
5 

5 


187,002 


57,008 


29 


142,867 


55,181 


24 


171,400 


54,580 


47 


126.6 
154.0 
138.9 
156.8 
140.3 
148.8 

1003 
152.3 
140.8 
119.8 
189.7 

157.7 
150.4 
134.0 
147.T 

158.9 
169.9 
162.9 
159.5 
156.4 
160.7 

164.4 

162.1 

162.7 
104.5 
155.3 
157.8 
154.7 
158.9 

162.9 
147.6 
162.9 
167.6 
160.2 

162.1 
160.9 
14&6 
167.2 


The  teste  in  detail  of  the  indiTidual  bars  was  not  ftuniahed. 
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TESTS   OF  METALS. 


Strength  of  chain  cdblea,  ^c— Continued. 

Iron  M— Continued. 

Single  links  fbom  thb  baicb  bars. 


Stress  In  pounds. 


a 
s 
p 


I 

I 


u 


n 


5 . 


446 

447 
448 
449 
450 
Av. 

451 
462 
463 
454 
Av. 

455 
456 
467 
458 
Av.  . 

459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
Av. 

466 

467 

468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
Av. 

473 
474 
475 
476 
Av. 


u 


lA 


l| 


U 


If 


lil 


115,800 
121, 000 
111,000 
124. 800 
110, 400 
110,600 

133,000 
130,000 
128,000 
110,000 
ri5,250 

115,000 
139,600 
133,000 
127,600 
128,800 

174,000 
161,000 
153,000 
165,600 
173, 000 
165, 600 
168,600 
165,828 

193,000 

207,000 

235,600 
235,000 
200,000 
103,000 
108,600 
212,440 

210,000 
225, 600 
243,000 
240. 000 
2S1,000 


Thro-W.. 
ThTo.W.. 
Thro.W.. 

gr.W..., 
.Ik 


94,876 
98,614 
90,464 

101, 711 
80, 975 

06,028 

98,300 
96,082 
94.604 
81,800 
02,671 

77,441 
94,007 
89, 562 
85, 926 
80,734 


98,472     E.Ik 

91,114  ;  Thro.W. 
86, 587  I  Thro.  \V. 


Tliro.W.. 
Thro.W.. 
Thro.  W., 
Thro.W. 


ThraW.. 
Thro-W.. 
Thro-W.. 
Qr.W.... 


93,067 

92,576 

97,962 
97,709 
83,160 
80,274 
82, 578 
88,330 

81,395 
87.441 
9^,186 
96,511 
89,883 


Qr.W. 
E.  Ik  . . 


Qt.W.... 
ThTO.W.. 
Thro.W.. 
Thro.  W.. 
Thro.  W.. 


Thro-W, 
Thro.W. 
Thro.W. 
Thro.  W. 


72,700 


60,248 


53 


70,800 


50,701 


20 


84,300 


60,777 


18 


09,420 
113,700 
127,700 


60,270 
64,851 
67,116 


47 


137.092 


67,003 


20  I 


142,307 


66,181 


24 


150.3 
166.4 
162. 7 
171.7 
151.9 
100.5 

173.1 
160.3 
160.7 
143.2 
103.1 

186u4 
165.6 
167.7 
151.3 
162.7 

175.0 
162.0 
153.9 
106.6 
174.0 
166.6 
169.5 
160.8 

169.6 

162.1 

171.9 
171.4 
145.9 
140.7 
144.8 
154.0 

147.6 
166.2 
170.7 
174.9 
164.8 


TESTS  OF  METALa 
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Siren ff^  of  okain  cables,  fCy  and  of  royMd-Jnire  made  of  iron  rolled  at  WaehingUm  Naqf 

Yard. 

8B0BT  BBcnom  noM  xoino)  aabs  jub  onrvx. 


477 

478 
479 
At. 


481 
482 
Av. 

483 
484 
485 

Av. 

488 
487 
488 
Av. 

489 

480 
491 
Av. 

492 
403 
404 
Av. 

495 


497 
498 
Av. 


1 


14(1.2Q 


11(1.88) 


11(1.49) 


1A(1.M) 


If  (1.63) 


11(1-77) 
3  (2.02) 


«7,eoo 

60,400 
00,400 
68^00 

108,000 
115,000 
108,600 
110.6U 

134,800 

135,000 

137,400 

185,000 

150,000 
149.000 
151, 000 
150,000 

163,000 
176,600 
158,000 
105,867 

179,800 
178,000 
178,600 

n8,&oo 

204,000 

260,000 

268,600 

258,600 

202.400 


Loeatkii  of  fraetim. 


Qr.W.... 
Qr.W.... 


|r.  TV. 
r.W. 


'i: 


Qr.W.. 


80.800 


08,820 


87,000 


20,800 


85,800 


80,100 
80,400 


StzeDgth  of  bft». 


•i 

1 


45,000 
44,400 
44,400 
44,000 

68,000 
67,000 
67,000 
07,888 

84,000 
62,000 
82,  COO 
82,867 

92,600 
92,000 
93.600 
02,788 

108,600 
106. 200 
107,600 
107,407 

110.400 
111,  400 
112,400 
111,400 

128,500 

173,000 
167,600 
169.000 
169,807 


n 


56.166 
66,532 
56,532 
50,410 

54,535 
63,733 

53,  733 
54,000 

56,161 

54,  b'J4 
65.  2J5 

55,408 

53,105 
62, 761 
53. 671 
53,170 

54. 596 
53,485 
64,103 
54,128 

52,899 
53.378 
53, 857 
5;i,878 

52,214 

63,983 
52,298 
62,  9-J2 
53,068 


.a  u 


151.0 
154.7 
154.7 
153.7 

100.4 
170.8 
161.8 
163.0 

162.8 
162.0 
165.8 
103  Ji 

161.8 
160.7 
162.8 
101.8 

15L7 
164.8 
147.0 
154J 

161.4 
159.8 

160.  a 

lOOJt 

}6&8 

153.1 
158.1 
152.2 
154.5 


NOTB.— This  set  of  tests  was  made  at  the  navy-yard.  Wa^hfaigtoii.  bv  tbe  of8c«r«  in  cbarfi^o  of  tbe 
Bqnipment  Department.  The  Board  has  been  permittea  by  the  Chlox  of  the  Bureau  of  Eqtiipment  to 
make  use  of  these  testa,  which  are  taken  at  random  from  tho  voluminous  re<;ord»  which  have  been 
kept.  Since  tbe  results  obtained  by  the  manufacture  in  1875  of  tbe  experimental  cable  (Iron  A), 
demonatrated  that  the  scrap  heaps  of  the  variooa  yards  contained  ample  materi.il  which  by  auitable 
work  could  be  transfonned  mto  excellent  chain  iron  at  slijcht  cost,  trains  ot  rolls  haviui;  succeeded 
tboao  of  the  copper  mill,  where  Iron  A  waa  produced,  every  bar  roUed  Vs  expected  to  withstand  tlw 
most  severe  testa  for  ductility. 


PART    II,  SECTION   II. 
PROOF  STEAINS  FOR  CHAIN  CABLES. 


EFFECTS  BT  THE  USE  OF  THE  STRAINS  PRESCRIBED  BT  THE  ADMIRALTY  PROOF 
TABLE — DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  UPON  WmCH  "PROOF -STRAINS"  SHOULD 
BE  BASED—PROOF- TABLE  CALCULATED  UPON  SUCH  I^RINCIPLE6. 

A  finished  cable  has  yet  a  final  ordeal  to  undergo  before  it  is  issued 
for  service,  one  which  may  prove  disastrous  to  its  value,  even  if  it  has 
escaped  every  danger  that  has  accompanied  its  manufacture.  It  is  to  be 
"proved,''  which  means  that  each  of  the  fifteen  fathom  "sections''  of 

13  TM 
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Tvhicli  it  is  composed,  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  tensional  strain  sufficient  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  presence  of  any  very  defective  links  will  be 
made  manifest,  that  they  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  others. 

As  tension  in  excess  will  probably  injure  the  cable,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  importance  to  iix  upon  a  strain  for  each  size  which,  while  sufficient  to 
insure  the  detection  of  unduly  weak  links,  wiU  not  produce  them.  Most 
American  manufacturers  of  cable,  use  for  each  size,  a  stress  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  standard  proof-table  of  the  British  Admiralty,  and  their 
cables  are  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  they  have  been  so  proved.  Oar 
experiments  lead  us  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  thus  applying  this  English 
standard  to  measure  American  material.  We  consider  that,  as  applied 
to  cables  made  from  American  bar  iron,  this  standard  is  faulty  in  two 
important  respects. 

First.  The  stress  prescribed  by  it  for  every  size  of  cable  is  too  great. 

Second.  The  stresses  for  the  different  sizes  are  unequal  in  their  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  links. 

And  we  assign  the  following  reasons  for  these  opinions: 

First.  The  stress  for  all  sizes  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
cable  bolts  of  all  diameters  possess  a  strength  equal  to  60,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Few  bars  of  American  iron  are  equal  to  this  strength,  and 
when  they  are,  their  cost  precludes  their  use  a^  cable  iron;  and  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  investigations  by  tension,  although  this  strength 
may  be  found  in  the  small  bars,  it  is  not  found  in  the  large  sizes  of  the 
same  iron. 

Secondly.  K  the  bars  of  all  sizes  did  possess  this  strenth,  the  **  proof 
is  still  too  great,  for  it  probably  exceeds  by  a  considerable  amount  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  links. 

The  table  as  furnished  to  the  committee  by  two  prominent  manufact- 
urers, viz,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Carr  &  Co.,  of  Troy,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Fearing,  of 
Boston,  is  herewith  given,  that  the  discussion  which  follows  may  be 
clearly  understood. 

Columns  1  and  2  are  as  furnished  to  us:  'So.  3  contains  the  stresses 
calculated  by  a  formula  given. 


Colnnml. 


Streaa  in— 


Tons. 


Pounds. 


Colnmn  2. 


stress  in— 


Tons. 


Pounds. 


Colnmn  8. 


stress i 


Tons. 


Pounds. 


40,320 

44.800 

51, 520 

58.200 

62,720 

67.200 

76,160 

82,8S0 

91,800 

08.S00 

107,520 

116,480 

12a.  440 

134,400 

143,360 

162.820 

161,  '280 


80 


170;  aOO 


18 

20 

23 

25 

20 

81 

84 

87 

41 

43 

48 

61 

66 

60 

64 

68 

72    . 

76 

8L3 


m,iao 


9L1 


40.820 

44,800 

51, 520 

65,060 

64,060 

60,440 

76,160 

82.880 

01,800 

06.320 

107, 520 

114,240 

125,440 

132, 160 

143, 360 

152, 320 

161,280 

171,860 

]£i,iao 


204,064 


laoo 

20.82 
22.78 
25l38 
28wl2 
81.01 
84.03 
87.22 
40.50 
43.94 
47.53 
51.25 
65wl2 
50.05 
63.38 
67.57 
72.00 
76.59 
81.28 
86.13 
91.11 


40,320 

45,517 

51,030 

60,857 

63,000 

69.457 

76.230 

83,817 

90,720 

98,437 

106.470 

114,817 

123.480 

132,275 

141, 750 

151,357 

161,280 

171,517 

l^SpOTO 

192,937 

204»120 
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The  formula  upon  which  column  3  is  calculated  is  one  embodied  as  a 
rule,  as  follows: 

'^For  proof  of  each  size,  square  the  number  of  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
the  diameter  of  the  bar  and  multiply  the  result  by  630,"  the  result  being 
the  stress  in  pounds;  thus — 

V'j  8  eighths  squared  =  64,  and  64  x  630  =  40,320  pounds, 

2'',  16  eighths  squared  =  256,  and  256  x  630  =  101,280  pounds, 

li^'S  ^  eighths  squared  =  72^,  and  72^  x  630  =  45,517  pounds, 
which  are  the  proof-strains  for  the  above  sizes,  and  all  others  are  calcu- 
lated by  the  use  of  the  same  constant,  630. 

If,  as  has  been  proved  beyond  question  by  bar-tension  tests,  the  dif- 
ferent-sized bars  of  the  same  iron  do  not  possess  strength  in  the  propor- 
tion of  their  areas,  the  effect  upon  them  of  strains  which  are  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  they  do,  must  necessarily  be  unequal.  This  table 
so  assumes,  and  we  find  that  through  this  assumption  those  sizes  which 
are  the  most  important,  and  which  have  the  least  proportional  strength, 
viz,  the  large  sizeSy  are  by  this  "proofs  strained  to  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  actual  strength,  than  are  the  smaller  and  less  important 
cables. 

For  example,  assume  that  two  cables,  one  of  2"  and  one  of  1''  iron,  are 
to  be  proved  by  the  Admiralty  standard.  The  first,  if  made  from  a  fair 
quality  chain-iron,  will  in  the  bar  form  be  equal  to  a  tensile  strain  of 
not  over  52,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  will  give  to  the  entire  bar 
a  strength  of  163,300  i)ounds.  The  probable  strength  of  the  cable  made 
from  this  bar  will  be  not  over  265,000  pounds  (163  per  cent,  of  the  bar^s 
strength),  and  it  is  very  i)robable  that  there  will  be  some  links  which  do 
not  exceed  155  per  cent.,^r  252,600  pounds;  the  Admiralty  proof  (161,280 
])ounds)  is  equal  to  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  greater  and  nearly  64  per  cent, 
of  the  lesser  strength. 

The  bars  from  which  the  V  cable  is  made  will  probably  be  equal  to 
57,000  pounds  "per  square  inch,  which  will  give  entire  strength  44,770 
pounds,  and  a  probable  strength  of  cable  of  from  73,000  to  09,300  pounds, 
using  the  same  percentages  as  with  the  2".  The  Admiralty  proof-strain 
for  1''  cable  is  40,320  pounds,  which  is  55  per  cent,  of  the  greater  and 
58  per  cent,  of  the  lesser  strength,  which  shows  that  the  large  cable 
would  be  strained  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  its  strength  more  than  the 
small  one. 

Our  experiments  show  that  the  elastic  limit  of  the  large  bars  is  gen- 
erally lower  than  that  of  the  small  ones  of  the  same  iron.  Hence  the 
irregular  effect  of  the  proof-strains  becomes  a  dangerous  one. 

The  practical  and  actual  results  which  we  have  found  to  occur  through 
the  use  of  this  table,  and  which  have  doubtless  occurred  with  many 
cables  proved  by  it,  but  which  have  not  been /oun^,  are  that  the  stress  is 
so  great  that  it  always  exceeds  the  elastic  limit  of  the  links,  and  fre- 
quently cracks  them. 

A  few  such  results  will  be  given.  Six  sections,  each  5  fathoms  in 
length,  were  made  up  from  a  good  chain-iron ;  three  were  of  IJ''  and 
three  of  1|'';  all  were  "  proved  ^  by  the  Admiralty  table,  and  after  proof 
inspected  in  the  shop;  all  were  ^< passed"  as  sound,  but  upon  examina- 
tion by  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  fourteen  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  links  were  found  to  be  cracked. 
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The  folio  wing  being  the  history  in  detail  of  the  experimentB: 

Experiment  No.  1. 

Hatkbial,  Iboh  C. 
(Sizeof  link.  If;  Admiralty  proof,  106,470  lb«. ;  original  length  of  link,  0";  length  after  ]m>of,  aT.0".4L 


I 

•s 

t 


II 


Elongation  attstrees  of— 


Bemarka. 


02 


FmL 

80 


80.1 
80.1 


Pound». 
64,320 

60,480 
54,680 


Inehsa, 
8 


9.6 
a4 


IncKet. 
10 


Inehei. 
12.2 


14.5 
14 


Three  linka  oracked,  one  on  the  aide  and  two 

the  weld. 
Two  linkn  cracked  acroee  the  weld. 
Three  linka  cracked  across  the  weld. 


Experiment  No,  2. 

Matbbial,  Ibon  C. 

[Size  of  link,  1|";  Admiralty  proof;  91,800  Ihs. ;  original  length  of  Unk,  8"';  length  after  proo^  av.  8».82.| 


•g'3. 


Elongation  at  stress  of— - 


Bemarks. 


Feet 

80.2 

aai 
so 


Poundi. 
4«,000 
4a  WO 
43,400 


InehM. 
12 

11 

0 


Inehei. 
15 
17 
12 


Inehei. 

18  FiTe  links  crackfid  on  weld  end. 

19  I  None  crrtckcil. 
IG     Que  link  crraoked. 


While  making  the  nsaal  tests  to  destruction  upon  several  other  sec- 
tions of  links,  the  effect  of  various  amounts  of  stress  was  measured  with 
results  as  follows : 

Experiment  No,  3. 
Matbrial,  Irom  C. 


[Size 

of  Unk,  11";  Admiralty  proof,  123,480  pounds ;  orijrfnal  length  of  link,  0" 
at  fracture,  Av.  10".56.) 

.75.. 

atproof,AT.9".90; 

m 
i 

Stress  at  first 
stretch. 

Stretch,  at  stress  of  pounds. 

1' 

o 

h 

|5 

1 

105,000. 

115,000. 

124,  ooa 

135^000. 

Fracture. 

1 

1 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

L 

2. 

L 

2. 

L 

2. 

1 

8 

.16 
.89 
.63 
.13 
.87 
.81 

99,000 

08,000 
103,000 

86,500 
101,800 

97,000 

.04 
.04 

'".'io' 

.17 
.56 

'".27' 

.06 
.07 
.06 
.10 
.07 
.08 

.42 
.80 

1.05 
.42 
.60 

1.79 

.10 
.15 
.15 
.21 
.15 
.12 

.49 
L06 
L44 
.55 
.82 
2.23 

.17 
.20 
.18 
.27 
.18 
.15 

.67 
1.36 
1.93 

.72 
Lll 
2.00 



.81 
.80 
.85 
.77 

207,400 
19G.800 
192,000 
195.800 
193,000 
202, 000 
212,000 
225,  000 
176,000 
200,000 

in,  000 

:" 

.06 

L19 



2d  pnlL 
3d  pull. 

5 

.45 

95,000 

2dpolL 

.16 

92,000 

.05 

.24 

.(« 

.43 

.18 

.63 

.16 

.88 
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This  lot  was  so  excessively  irregular  in  its  strength  that  its  record 
is  of  little  value,  except  in  showing,  in  two  cases,  the  elevation  of  the  limit 
of  stress,  when  a  second  poll  developed  increased  strength.  The  links 
were  some  of  coarse  grannlons,  and  others  of  soft  ftbrons  iron,  the  former 
generally  breaking  through  the  weld. 

The  stretch  in  columns  1  is  ^f  a  carefully  measured  link,  that  in 
columns  2  over  aU. 

IlxperimmU  Ifo.  4. 

K/ITKlf «.,  iBOH  B. 

[Siie  of  link,  l^'i  Adminlliy  proo^  138,276  pounds ;  original  length  of  link,  O/'S.) 


Stnas  at  flnt 
•Izetoh. 

Stratohatstreflaof- 

B 

Vnmber  of  links. 

-1 

Poimdi. 

U5,000 
ponnda. 

128,000 
ponnda. 

186,000 
ponnda. 

146,000 
ponnda. 

1. 

1 

L 

2. 

L 

1 

L 

2. 

1 

3 

.08 

.03 
.05 

06,000 

80.000 

106^000 

.Oi 
.06 
.08 

.26 

.64 
LOO 

.07 
.11 
.00 

i 

.84 

.80 

L48 

.08 
.15 
.12 

.46 
Lll 
LOO 

.10 
.21 
.18 

.67 
L42 
2.36 

225,000 
203,500 
223,000 

6 

7 

The  material  was  of  a  hard,  coarse  nature,  and  the  bars  had  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  work,  and  in  consequence  were  not  ductile.  The  average 
elongation  at  Admiralty  proof  was  .12'',  and  the  proof-strain  was  equal 
to  59  per  cent  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  strongest  and 
weakest  links. 

JBac^^erimtnt  No,  5. 

ICaibual,  Ibon  B. 
[Siae  of  link,  IH'';  Adniialty  pnM<  114,210  ponnda ;  oxiginal  Itfngth  of  link,  0^.] 


1 

SLiuaoat  fliat 
atretch. 

Stretch  at  atreaa  of  ponnda. 

II 

i 

Amount  of 
strotch  in 

Ponnda. 

76,800. 

86,40a 

06,000. 

105,600. 

116,200. 

124,800. 

1 

L 

2. 

L 

2. 

L 

2. 

L 

2. 

L 

2. 

L 

2. 

3 
2 

.03 
.03 
.03 

■""."ii' 

.03 
.08 

67,200 
73,600 
68.600 
71,000 
00,200 
02,160 
04^000 

.04 
.05 
.05 
.02 

.08 
.00 
.00 
.04 

.06 

.07 
.08 
.05 

.12 
.15 
.16 
.11 

.11 
.11 
.12 
.08 
.04 

.22 
.21 

.23 
.15 
.26 

.16 
.16 
.17 
.13 
.07 
.06 
.07 

.31 
.32 
.35 
.25 
.38 
.64 
.88 

.26 
.23 
.25 
.18 
.14 
.10 
.11 

.60 
.46 
.50 
.36 
.58 
.85 
L28 

'"is' 

.12 
.16 

'.'si' 

L20 
L77 

202, 6C0 
109,000 
214,000 
204, 500 
204,500 

107,000 

106,000 

The  material  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  exi)eriment,  but  the  bars 
showed  evidence  of  having  received  more  work.  At  the  Admiralty  proof- 
stress  the  average  elongation  of  the  links  was  nearly  .18'^^  and  its  pro- 
portion of  the  strength  of  the  strongest  and  weakest  sections  was  53.3 
per  cent,  and  58  per  cent. 
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Experiment  No,  6. 
Hatbbial,  Ibov  B. 
[Size  of  link,  1^^';  Admiralty  proof;  83,817  poonda ;  origima  lengtli  of  link,  8".25.] 


Streu  At  flnt 
stretch. 


Sttetok  at  stren  of  pounds- 


87,200. 


76,800. 


86.40a 


90^000. 


f 


61,600 
63,600 
67,200 
74,000 
68,000 
76,000 
62,600 
69,600 
68,600 


.05 
.06 


.10 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.07 
.14 
.12 


.37 
.31 
.23 
.29 
.87 
.26 
.80 
1.40 
L81 


.21 
.18 
.11 
.10 
.14 
.09 
.16 
.21 
.26 


.66 

.51 

.48 

.36 

.67 

.38 

1.40 

8.17 

4.01 


.21 
.20 
.12 
.20 
.17 
.25 
.81 


.75 

.63 

.65 

.86 

LOO 

2.16 

8.12 

4.38 


145.000 
140,000 
157,000 
15t«,000 
138,000 
131,500 
148,000 
132,  500 
137, 300 
*182, 000 
*147. 000 


*  Second  and  third  polls  on  parte  of  same  seotioo. 

Material  nominally  the  same  as  in  the  previous  experiments,  I^os.  4 
and  5y  but  it  was  considered  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  1^^^'^  bars 
were  not  of  the  same  manufacture  as  the  rest,  some  being  hard  and  brittle, 
others  fibrous,  ductile  iron.  At  Admiralty  proof  the  elon  gation  averaged 
nearly  .IC,  and  its  proi)ortion  of  the  strength  of  the  strongest  and  weak- 
est links  was  52^  per  cent,  and  63  per  cent. 

Experiment  No.  7. 

Matbbial,  Ibon  B. 

[Siae  of  link,  W;  Admiralty  piooi;  83,817  pounds ;  original  length  of  link,  8".25.] 


. 

1 

Stretch  over  all  at 

t« 

1 

h 

Stretch  over  all  at 

bs 

■at 

stress  of  pounds— 

'S'3 

9ii 

'A 

1^ 

78,500 

85,500 

i 

78,600 

86,600 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1 

75,300 

.06 

.18 

150,000 

2 

62,600 

.06 

.12 

154,500 

1 

76.800 

.12 

.12 

153.000 

2 

63,800 

.09 

.13 

144,000 

1 

67,000 

.11 

.18 

162,000 

5 

68,000 

.09 

.13 

154,000 

8 

76.000 

.06 

.12 

154,700 

6 

64,800 

.05 

.14 

143,000 

Material  the  same  as  in  experiments  4, 5,  and  6.  The  average  elonga- 
tion at  proof  was  .13'',  and  the  proof-strains  proportion  of  the  strength 
of  the  strongest  and  weakest  links  was  51.4  per  cent,  and  58  per  cent. 
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i 

Stretoh  prodaoed  in  tingle  links  at  streM  of- 

1 

1 
1 

i 
i 

§ 
s" 

i 

i 

i 
6' 

i 

§ 
If 

1 
§ 

i 

1 
§ 

i 

i 

1 

i 
1 

1 
§ 

11 

M 

6.4 
7.0 
&1 
0.0 
0.0 
11.0 
1L2 

.07 
.06 

.10 
.0» 

.16 
.11 
.06 

.21 
.15 
.10 

1 

ll 

.15 

.16 

1 

.07 

.11 

.16 
.09 
.07 
.07 

.22 
.15 
.18 
.00 

.30 
.10 
.15 
.12 

1 

.25 

.10 
.16 

'".26" 
.22 

1 

2:1 

1  f 

J?:i^perttiie9»t  No.  9. 
Iron  A,  2^'. 

[Admiralty  pioof|  72  tons.] 

Eleven  sections  of  this  cable,  each  15  fathoms  long,  were  measured  at 
stated  intervals  while  being  proved.  The  cable  made  from  this  iron 
was  of  the  best,  in  its  power  of  resistance  to  strains  of  all  natures,  yet 
it  could  not  resist  without  probable  iujury,  the  strain  of  the  Admiralty 
proof,  as  shown  below. 


i 

f 

li 

Jl 

of— 

1 

f 

CO 

Permanent  elongation  at  atress 

56  tons. 

60  tons. 

64  tons. 

68  tons. 

56ton8. 

GO  tons. 

64  tons. 

68  tons. 

Potmdt. 

FLin. 
2    8 
2    6 
2    6 
2    1 

Til 

Ft.  in. 
3    5 
8   6 
8   7h 
2    7l 
2    0 
2  11 

Ftin. 
8    7i 

FLin, 
4    8i 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Poundi. 

FLin. 

!!' 

FLin. 
2    8i 

Ft.  in. 

FLin. 

*"'i64,'600' 
112,800 
108,400 

.......... 

At  00  tons''Stress  125  links  from  different  portions  of  different  sections 
T^ere  carefully  measured,  and  had  stretched  from  .13''  to  .16",  averaging 
nearly  .15''. 

In  the  test  of  the  fourth  section,  which  at  50  tons  had  stretched  less 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  it  was  determined  to  carry  the  proof  still 
£euther,  and  4  tons  of  stress  were  added,  which  increased  the  elongation 
very  little  (about  24  per  cent.) ;  another  4  tons  increased  it  over  70  per 
cent.,  and  still  another  added  increased  the  elongation  at  56  tons  over 
130  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  even  a  slight  addition  to  a  stress  already 
too  great  produces  very  disproportionate  effects. 

We  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  risk  injury  to  the  cable  by  applying 
the  4  additional  tons  necessary  to  prove  it  by  the  Admiralty  standard. 
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Id  the  followiDg  table  the  strength  of  the  strongest  and  weakest  links 
made  from  several  of  the  best  of  the  chain-irons  we  have  examined  is 
given^  with  the  ratio  borne  to  sach  strength  by  the  Admiralty  proof- 
strains  for  the  sizes: 


strength  of  large  llnkii. 

Admiralty  proof 
percentage  of— 

Strength  of  smaU  links. 

Admiralty  proof 
percentage  of— 

Iron. 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

QQ 

1 

I 

1 

X 

In. 
2 

1 

1 

Pounds. 

283, 000 

2:a,  300 

2ir>,  000 
215. 600 
2J5, 700 
237, 000 
233,000 

Pound*. 
248, 000 
101,000 

67.0 
53.0 
66.0 
66.0 
63.3 
60.0 
60.8 

65.0 
64.0 

In. 

li 

Pounds. 
72, 670 
00.060 
79.200 
67,600 
85,600 
68,000 
122,100 

Pounds. 
69,600 

74.488 

55.5 
52  5 
51.3 
59.0 
60.0 
50.3 
61.2 

58 

c 

63 

D 

P .  . 

N  

o 

P    ...     . 

Average. 

6L0 

64.6 

55.6 

6L5 

Convinced  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  given,  that  proving  Amer- 
ican cables  by  this  standard  was  a  fruitful  source  of  weakened  cables, 
we  were  also  aware  that  in  recommending  that  it  should  be  no  longer 
used,  we  should,  if  the  advice  was  followed,  deprive  manufacturers  of 
good  cables  of  a  safeguard  against  competition  by  those  who  mi;ibt, 
unchecked,  use  very  inferior  iron.  We  have  therefore  considered  it 
essential  tiiat  we  should  provide  a  substitute  which  would,  in  our  jiulp:- 
jnent,  prescribe  strains  which  would  fully  prove  cables  and  not  be  liable 
to  injure  them.  We  submit  such  a  table,  which  is  based  upon  the  two 
principles,  that  a  proof-strain  should  not  greatly  exceed  the  elastic  limit, 
and  that  the  strength  of  a  cable  is  equal  only  to  that  of  its  weakest  link. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  table  it  was  first  necessary  for  us  to  establish 
within  reasonable  limits  the  probable  maximum  and  minimum  strength 
of  cables  of  various  sizes,  and  the  elastic  limit  of  the  links.  Neither  of 
these  factors  can  be  fixed  definitely;  there  are  many  causes  which  tend 
to  produce  great  differences  both  in  the  strength  and  elastic  limit  of 
links  made  from  the  same  bar.  The  most  important  of  these  causes  is 
the  liability  of  the  welds,  which  at  the  best  are  the  weak  spots  of  all 
links,  to  lack  uniformity,  and  no  rules  can  be  given  which  will  insure 
uniform  work  from  a  number  of  chain-welders.  We  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  base  our  table  upon  data  which,  at  the  best,  could  be  consid- 
ered as  but  indicating  probabilities.  Assuming  as  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion the  characteristics  of  a  bar  which,  when  made  into  a  link,  should 
develop  twice  the  original  strength  of  the  bar,  we  considered  that  the 
iron  which  approached  most  closely  and  with  uniformity  this  standard 
was  that  which  should  be  considered  as  the  most  suitable  for  cables. 
We  have  the  records  of  the  strains  at  which  a  large  number  of  bars  in 
their  normal  condition  were  ruptured  by  tension,  and  of  many  sections  of 
cable  made  from  them,  which  are  incorporated  in  the  "Tables  of  compar- 
ative action  of  bars  and  links.''  From  these  tables  we  have  made  the 
following  abstracts,  which  enable  us  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the 
probable  strength  of  cables  made  from  irons  varying  in  characteristics: 
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Primarily,  we  consider  that  the  yalae  of  an  iron  for  chain  manufacture 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  links,  unless  this  strength 
is  found  to  he  uniformly  maintainedy  throughout  a  series  of  tests,  for  we 
find  that  those  irons  which  furnished  the  strangest  links  in  nearly  every 
case  furnished  also  the  weakest^  their  welding  properties  being  generally 
defective;  for  although  the  portions  of  the  links  which  have  not  been 
subjected  to  forging  are  very  strong,  in  each  link  there  is  a  probable 
very  weak  spot  caused  by  a  defective  weld. 

We  have  the  comparative  records  of  210  sections  of  cables  broken  by 
tension,  which  were  made  of  fifteen  different  irons.  Assuming  that  the 
utmost  strength  which  can  be  found  in  a  link  is  equal  to  200  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  bar  from  which  it  was  made,  we  have  a  standard  by  which 
to  compare  the  irons,  and  establish  their  relative  value.  Examining  the 
abstracts  by  this  standard,  we  find  that  36  sections  developed  over  170 
per  cent,  of  the  bar's  strength.  22  of  them  exceeded  175  per  cent.,  9  ex- 
ceeded 180  per  cent.,  and  1  only  exceeded  185  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  67  sections  developed  less  than  155  percent.,  leav- 
ing 107,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the  series,  which  developed  between  155 
and  170  per  cent,  of  the  bar's  strength,  and  of  these  the  average  develop- 
ment was  163  per  cent. 

The  210  sections  of  various  irons  can  be  reduced  to  143  sections  of 
iron  which  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  suitable  for  cable,  by  elimi- 
nating the  records  of  the  67  sections  which  were  broken  at  less  than 
155  per  cent  of  the  bar's  strength,  and  at  once  deciding  that  they  have 
no  claim  to  be  considered  as  having  been  made  from  suitable  chain-iron. 

This  we  can  do  in  many  cases  and  assign  good  reasons ;  24  sections 
were  made  from  an  iron  (M)  in  which  analysis  demonstrated  that  phos- 
phorus, copper,  nickel,  and,  in  some  cases,  chromium  occurred,  and  pos- 
sibly reduced  their  welding  values  as  all  the  *'low  breaks"  of  this  iron 
occurr^  "  through  the  weld";  8  were  made  from  iron  K,  in  which  car- 
bon was  high,  and  10  from  irons  Fj?  and  P,  which  were  known  to  have 
been  overworked,  leaving  but  22  such  percentages  to  be  assigned  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  From  which  data  we  conclude  that  bars  of  fairly 
good  chain-iron  will  produce  links  whose  strength  will  be  not  less  than 
155  per  cent.,  jand  not  over  170  per  cent.,  and  that  by  a  series  of  tests,  an 
average  of  not  less  than  163  per  cent.,  made  up  of  fairly  uniform  factors, 
should  be  expected.  In  such  a  series  of  tests  an  occasional  "favored" 
weld  may  produce  an  unusually  strong  link  or  a  defective  weld  a  very 
weak  one.  By  the  record  of  these  the  workmanship  should  be  judged, 
and  not  the  iron,  if  the  records  of  the  other  links  indicate  by  their  uni- 
formity that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  iron. 

We  have,  therefore,  adopted  for  our  standard  of  strength  and  welding 
qualities  combined,  170per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  thebar  fora  maximum, 
163  per  cent,  for  an  average,  and  155  per  cent,  for  a  minimum.  Iron  which 
in  the  link  form  develops  the  average,  by  results  which  do  not  vary 
greatly,  we  consider  it  to  be  suitable;  that  which  falls  below  the  average 
or  produces  it  by  very  irregular  factors,  we  consider  as  unsuitable. 

It  remains  to  decide  upon  the  strength  of  bar,  which  will  most  prob- 
ably produce  links  which  will  develop  the  largest  and  most  uniform 
percentages.  Our  records  again  supply  the  required  data.  We  find  the 
irons  A,  B,  O,  and  F,  which  were  low  in  tensile  strength,  sustained  the 
process  of  manufacture  into  links  with  less  loss  of  strength  than  did  other 
irons  which  exceeded  in  this  respect,  and  with  all  of  the  series  excess 
of  tensile  strength  was  accompanied  by  deficiency  in  strength  and  uni- 
formity as  cables. 
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Order  of  precedence  of  fourteen  irone  in  tensile  etrenffth  and  resistanee  to  impact  €u  hare,  and 
in  welding  value  as  measured  hp  strength  and  uniformUg  as  links. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

8. 

e. 

7, 

8. 

«. 

la 

IL 

13. 

18. 

li. 

IteiiataiioetoiinpMt. 
Welding  TalM 

L 

A 

A 
B 

FopS 

D2 
0 

G2 

F 
O 

K 

F 

p 

D2 
D2 

P 
F«8 

Fsl 
P« 
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P» 
B 
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B 
K 

Fcl 

A 

F 

0 

L 
L 

The  great  tensile  strength  of  L  (66,000  poands),  and  of  K  (58,226 
ponnds)^  while  giving  them  the  highest  numbers  as  bars  under  tension 
alone,  did  not  prevent  their  taking  very  low  rank  when  tested  as  cable 
and  by  sudden  strains.  While  with  irons  A  and  O,  with  average  ten- 
sile strength  of  52,000  pounds,  the  result  is  reversed,  the  percentage  of 
the  bar's  strength  developed  by  the  links  of  the  four  irons  were  of  L 
150  per  cent,  irregular  j  of  K,  161  per  cent,  irregular;  of  A,  168  per 
cent.,  and  0, 166  per  cent.,  both  regular. 

We  have,  therefore,  guided  by  the  evidence  of  which  the  above  is  a 
type,  decided  upon  adopting  a  low  tensile  strength  as  a  probable  indica- 
tion of  high  welding  value,  and  as  shown  by  the  relative  order  as  judged 
by  the  power  of  resisting  sudden  strains,  of  great  resilience. 

In  selecting  the  low  tensile  strength,  we  did  not  decide  arbitrarily  in 
favor  of  the  precedence  which  should  be  given  to  the  percentage  of  bars' 
strength  developed  by  links.  We  find  that  in  many  cases  the  actual 
strength  of  the  links  made  from  the  bars  of  low  tensile  strength  equals 
and  exceeds  that  of  others  from  much  stronger  bars. 

For  example,  iron  K  2"  bar,  tensile  strength  58,900  pounds;  strength 
of  links,  258,900  pounds. 

Iron  A,  tensile  strength  2"  bar,  60,171  pounds; 
265,000  pounds. 

Iron  D,  tensile  strength  2''  bar,  51,152  pounds; 
276,500  pounds. 

Iron  F,  tensile  strength  2^'  bar,  48,956  x>ounds; 
268,750  pounds. 

And  our  records  supply  many  more  instances  where  the  strength  of 
links  made  from  iron  of  low  tenacity  exceeds  that  of  others  of  the  same 
size  made  from  stronger  bars,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  percentages  of 
the  bars'  strength  are  greater  and  more  uniform.  We  have,  therefore, 
decided  upon  recommending  for  cable  manufacture  iron  of  this  character, 
aware  that  in  so  doing  we  will  come  in  contact  with  a  widely  spread  and 
deeply  rooted  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  strong  bar  as  best  adapted  to 
make  strong  links^  as  it  undoubtedly  would  be  were  it  not  that  great 
strength  in  the  direction  of  the  flber  is  not  often  found  to  exist  except 
through  the  effect  of  a  great  amount  of  work,  which  will  cause  the  iron 
to  be  too  expensive  for  cable  iron,  or  through  the  presence  of  various 
chemicals  which  increase  tenacity  at  the  expense  of  welding  properties, 
thus  unfitting  it  for  use  as  cable  iron. 

We  consider  that  our  experiments  justify  us  in  recommending  as  a 
suitable  strength  for  a  2"  bar  of  chain  iron  a  mean  between  the  margins 
found  to  exist  in  those  bars  whose  record  both  in  bar  and  link  form  has 
been  just  given ;  and  as  the  links  of  iron  D,  with  tensile  strength  51,152 
pounds,  and  of  iron  F,  with  48,956  pounds,  were  equally  good  and  strong, 
we  adopt  their  mean  of  50^000  pounds.    And  we  And  that  iron  A,  which 


strength  of  link, 
strength  of  link, 
strength  of  link, 
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I>ossesse8  Dearly  the  medium  strengtli  as  a  bar  (50,171  pounds),  produces 
cable  which  is  remarkably  strong  and  uniform. 

Considering:,  then,  that  an  iron  is  suitable  which,  as  a  2"  bar,  has  a 
strength  of  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  that  other  irons  whose 
variations  from  this  strength  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent,  are  equally  so, 
we  have,  in  determining  the  strength  for  the  other  sizes,  to  avail  our- 
selves ot  the  information  procured  in  the  investigation  of  the  action  of 
the  rolls;  which  is,  in  brief,  that  the  proportional  strength  of  bars  ot 
the  same  material  increases  as  the  diameter  decreases,  and  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  increase  for  the  sixteen  sizes  (measuring  by  sixteenths 
ot  an  inch,  between  2'^  and  1'')  is  from  4,000  to  0,000  pounds,  produced 
by  steps  which  are  made  more  or  less  irregular  by  irregularities  in  heat- 
ing the  piles. 

Using  the  mean  of  the  aggregate  of  increase  of  our  best  and  most 
uniform  irons,  we  find  that  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  bar  of  1" 
diameter  is  about  5,600  pounds  greater  than  that  of  the  2'%  and  that  if 
the  2''  bar  is  equal  to  50,000  pounds,  it  is  probable  the  1"  will  be  equal 
to  55,600  pounds. 

Examining  this  factor  by  comparison  with  actual  results,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  2'',  we  find  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  suitable 
strength,  subject  to  the  variation  of  5  per  cent,  as  in  the  first  case, 
which  gives  from  53,000  to  58,000  pounds  as  a  suitable  strength  for  the 
V  bar.  From  our  records,  we  find  that  the  V  bar  of  iron  A,  with  ten- 
sile strength  54,690  pounds,  proiluced  cable  equal  to  69,600,  71,700,  and 
72,700  pounds;  iron  F,  tensile  strength  51,900  pounds,  cable  equal  to 
67,600  pounds;  while  iron  P,  with  tensile  strength  of  68,000  pounds,  as 
cable  broke  at  60,400  pounds.  We  tested  but  comparatively  few  links 
of  V\  but  the  comparison  of  the  1  J'',  of  which  we  tested  a  number,  shows 
the  failure  of  an  excess  of  tensile  strength  to  benefit  the  links.  Iron  A, 
with  tensile  strength  63,700  pounds,  making  links  equal  to  89,000 
pounds;  iron  F,  with  tensile  strength  of  53,000  pounds,  as  links  broke 
at  86,000  pounds;  while  K,  with  60,600  pounds,  and  t),  with  59,500, 
broke  at  84,500  and  87,600  pounds. 

It  was  necessary  to  connect  these  strengths  assigned  to  the  extremes 
by  a  series  of  successively  increasing  factors,  the  aggregate  of  which 
should  equal  5,600  pounds.  No  system  by  which  this  could  be  done  with 
certainty  presented  itself,  but  it  was  evident  that  a  uniform  coefficient 
of  increase  for  each  of  the  sixteen  rednciions  could  not  be  used,  as  the 
difference  in  strength  produced  by  variations  in  reductions,  changed 
much  less  rapidly  than  did  that  in  the  entire  strength  of  the  various- 
sized  bars  produced  by  variations  in  diameter.  We  considered  that  this 
difierence  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  entire  strength,  as  the  latter 
became  less  through  decrease  of  area,  and  we  therefore  calculated  a 
ratio  which  produced  a  constantly  increasing  coefficient  to  be  applied  as 
the  diameters  decreased,  with  results  as  follows,  each  of  which  results 
is  the  correction  to  be  added  to  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  any  size 
in  order  to  obtain  that  of  the  size  '^*'  less  in  diameter.  Starting  with 
50,000  pounds  as  the  strength  of  the  2'',  we  add  245,  253,  262,  273,  284, 
206,  309,  323,  339.  357,  376,  398,  423,  451,  484,  and  523  pounds  for  each 
reduction  of  tV  oi  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  strength 
per  square  inch  for  each  size  which  agrees  closely  with  that  found  in 
the  best  and  most  uniform  chain- irons.  The  latter,  however,  being 
exposed  to  constant  chances  of  irregularities  from  many  causes,  cannot 
be  expected  to  coincide  in  strength  very  closely  with  any  calculated 
table. 
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Using  the  above  factors  of  correction,  we  obtain  the  following  ta.ble: 

Probable  strength  of  rownd  bare,  oaJ^mlated  %nth  an  alhwanoe  for  variation  in  strength  due 

to  variation  in  diameter. 


Sise  of  bw. 


Strength  of  tar. 

Perequre 

Coeffloient 

Of  entire 

ofincreaao. 

bar. 

Powidt. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

60,000 

245 

157,080 

245 

253 

148, 137 

408 

262 

ISO.  430 

760 

273 

130.066 

51,033 

284 

122.745 

817 

206 

114.770 

613 

800 

107,040 

022 

323 

00,560 

52,245 

880 

92.322 

584 

867 

85.889 

041 

376 

78.607 

53,317 

806 

72,133 

715 

428 

65.914 

54,138 

451 

50,938 

580 

484 

54,201 

55,073 

523 

48.800 

506 

43.065 

2 .'. 

Ij 

I 
it. 
\t. 
It 
It 


Accepting  this  rate  of  increase  of  strength  as  one  which  approximates 
to  the  actual  increase  of  tenacity  of  iron  bars  of  decreasing  diameter, 
we  have  used  it  in  the  calculation  of  our  proof-table.  As  this  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  table  is  constnicted,  the  following  evidence  is  sub- 
mitted, by  which  it  may  be  seen  that  by  the  use  of  the  corrections  a  more 
correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  strength  of  a  bar  of  any  diameter 
than  by  the  assumption  that  the  tensile  strength  of  all  diameters  is  equal. 
The  comparison  of  the  strength,  as  found,  of  a  large  number  of  bars  of 
various  irons  and  sizes  with  that  calculated  proves  that  our  corrections 
are  not  far  out.    (See  table,  page  04.) 

A  few  examples  will  be  given,  which  showconclusively  that  by  means 
of  the  corrections  for  variation  in  diameter  given  in  the  table  the  strength 
of  a  bar  of,  say,  2'^,  can  be  closely  estimated  from  the  data  fornished  by 
the  test  of  a  1''  bar.  Selecting  irons  A,  P,  O,  and  P,  which  were  qnite 
uniform,  the  strength  of  the  2''  bars  was: 

Actual  strength A157,630 lbs., F  150,413 lbs., 0151,607 lbs.,?  159,720 lbs. 

Calculated  with  correction ....  A 154, 100  lbs.,  F  151,846  lbs.,  0 148,989  lbs.,  P  163,800  lbs. 
Calculated  witliont  correction .  A  181,836  lbs. ,  F 163, 136  lbs. ,  0 166,635  Iba. ,  P  181,600  lbs. 

The  latter  process  involving  an  overestimate  of  from  12,700  to  24^200 
pounds,  which  error  is  reduc^  in  two  cases  by  the  use  of  the  corrections 
to  an  overestimate  of  4,080  and  933  pounds,  and  in  others  to  an  under- 
estimate of  3,448  and  2,608  pounds.  Had  the  strength  of  the  links  of 
the  2'^  been  calculated  from  the  erroneous  strength  of  the  bar,  the  error 
would  have  proved  much  more  serious,  as,  for  instance,  with  iron  A, 
using  170  per  cent.,  163  per  cent.,  and  155  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of 
the  bar  for  the  maximum,  average,  and  minimum  strength  of  links,  the 
strength*  compared  with  that  actually  found  would  be  as  follows :  Calcu- 
lated maximum,  311,121  pounds;  average,  296,346  pounds;  minimum, 
281,850  pounds.  By  test,  the  actual  strength  was,  maximum,  283,200 
pounds;  average,  264,000  pounds ;  minimum,  244,000  pounds. 
The  following  table  has  been  prepared,  in  which  the  average  strengfth 

*The  factors  of  increase  representing  the  yariation  due  to  variation  in  area,  pliia 
correction  for  variation  of  effect  of  rolls. 
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of  such  bars  as  have  produced  good  cables  is  placed  iu  contrast  with  the 
Btrength  called  for  by  the  calcnlated  table: 

Cam^^ariao*  of  ealeulated  with  aoinal  strm^ffth  of  har$. 


SIseofbtf. 


strength. 


r 


Irons  represented  in  ATeiages. 


II 

5^i 


Ksmeofironi. 


1... 

\t 
It 
$:: 

I; 


fc 


JjMftst. 


Foundt. 

167. 080 
148,137 
189.430 
130.966 
122, 745 
114. 770 
107. 040 
99,560 
02,322 
85, 339 
78,607 
72,133 
65,914 
69,958 
54,261 
48,800 
43,665 


Poundt. 
157.580 


Pounds. 

500 


85 


141, 120 
131, 975 
124,580 
115.600 
108.800 


1.690 
1,009 
1,835 
020 
1,760 


93,358 
85,000 
79, 811 
74,505 
66,724 


1,036 
St9 
704 

2,372 
810 


84 
12 
27 
94 
100 


54,570 


300 


44,126 


461 


26 


A,C,D,E,F,F«,M,0.P. 

Same  M  2". 

B,C,E,G,H. 

A,  C,  I),  E.  Fx,  G,  H,  J,  F,  0,  K,  P,  H 

B,C,0,E. 

A,C,D.E,F,F«,G,H,J,0. 

SameMl)^ 

B,C,E.GrH.P. 

A,C,D,E,F,F«.N,0,P. 

Same  as  If". 

Same  as  If". 

A,D,F,F«,0,P. 


Having  thus  fixed  upon  a  suitable  strength  for  each-sized  bar,  we 
deduce  the  probable  strength  of  cables  made  from  them  by  the  aid  of 
the  percentages  of  the  bar's  strength  which  we  have  foand  will  probably 
be  developed  by  the  links  as  indicated  by  those  found  in  such  irons  as 
we  have  examined. 

In  this  table  of  strength  of  links  it  is  considered  that  no  iron  should 
be  expected  to  possess  in  link  form  over  170  percent,  of  the  bar's  strength, 
and  that  no  suitable  chain-iron  should  possess  less  than  155  per  cent,  of 
the  same;  and  that  the  average  strength  of  a  number  of  tested  sections 
Bhonld  not  be  less  than  163  per  cent.^  such  average  to  be  made  from  fairly 
uniform  factors. 

Probable  strength  ofedblee,  made  from  hare  trith  strength  correspondhig  to  that  given  in  table. 


flixe  other. 


Strength  of— 


Ban. 


StrcUgth 

of    entire 
bar. 


Maximnm, 

170  per 
cent  of  bar. 


Chain  links. 


Average, 

103  per 

cent  of  bar. 


Minimum, 

155  per 

cent  of  bar. 


liiii 

fEEEEEE 

ii^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
S::::.::::::::::::::::::::::: 


Pmtnde. 

157, 080 

148,137 

189,430 

180,006 

122, 745 

114, 770 

107, 040 

09,560 

92,822 

85,839 

78,607 

72,183 

65,914 

69,956 

64.261 

48,800 

43,666 


Pmmdi. 

267, 036 
251,833 
237, 031 
222, 642 
208,666 
105, 109 
181,968 
169,250 
166,047 
145, 076 
183, 632 
1:>2, 626 
112,054 
101, 929 
92,244 
82,960 
74,230 


Poundt. 
250,040 
241,463 
2i:7, 271 
213.475 

200. 074 

187. 075 
174, 475 
162,283 
150.  *fe5 
139, 103 
128, 129 
117, 577 
107,440 

97,731 
88.445 
79.644 
71,172 


Pounds, 

243,474 

229.612 

216, 116 

202.907 

190,255 

177,894 

165.912 

154,318 

143, 099 

182, 275 

121,842 

111.806 

102,167 

92,935 

84,106 

75,640 

67,681 
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It  is  very  probable  that  in  every  finished  cable  there  i^rill  be  some  links 
introdaced  the  strength  of  which,  although  not  leas  than  the  minimnm 
of  the  table,  will  be  considerably  below  the  maximum,  and  furnish  the 
lower  factors  from  which  the  averages  are  produced;  and  it  is  also 
probable  that,  through  defective  welds,  there  may  be  a  few  links  whose 
strength  is  even  less  than  the  minimum.  A  proof-strain  should  not  be 
so  great  that  its  application  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  first-named  class  to  that  of  the  second,  nor  should  it  be  so  slight 
that  links  of  the  second  class  will  be  so  slightly  affected  that  their  exist- 
ence is  not  made  manifest. 

We  cannot  adopt  a  safer  strain  than  one  which  approximates  to  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  link,  and  the  link  whose  elastic  limit  we  should  adopt 
is  the  weakest  one  which  will,  after  proof,  remain  in  the  cable. 

We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment  the  elastic 
limit  of  many  of  the  links  that  we  have  broken.  We  have  found  that, 
as  with  the  strength  of  the  link,  this  factor  can  at  the  best  be  but  ap- 
proximated, but  consider  that  the  proportions  found  to  exist  between 
the  limit  of  elasticity  and  the  strength  of  the  round  bars  from  which 
the  links  are  made  furnish  us  with  a  maximum  beyond  which  we  can- 
not expect  that  of  the  link,  to  be  found.  We  have  found,  by  a  great 
number  of  tests  of  bars  in  theur  normal  condition,  that  the  elastic  limit 
of  good  cable  iron  is  about  57  per  cent,  of  its  ultimate  strength.  (See 
record  of  bar- tests.) 

The  process  by  which  the  links  are  manufactured  undoubtedly  changes 
both  the  strength  and  elastic  limit  of  the  portion  upon  which  the  welds  are 
made;  the  extent  of  this  change  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  so 
irregular  are  the  processes  of  manufacture  that,  if  accurately  ascer- 
tained in  regard  to  a  tested  link,  the  data  would  be  of  no  value  in  esti- 
mating its  extent  in  the  case  of  another. 

We  are  therefore  again  reduced  to  probabilities.  Generally,  the 
elastic  limit  of  material  is  coincident  with  the  first  perceptible  perma- 
nent change  of  form  produced  by  stress.  With  a  chaiu-link  this  cannot 
be  accepted  as  correct,  as  through  various  causes  the  forv\  of  the  link 
may  change  at  a  stress  not  great  enough  to  produce  <!hange  in  the 
atomic  relations  of  the  material.  Still,  this  first  change  of  fonn  indi- 
cates an  api^roach  to  this  limit,  and  we  have  carefully  observed  it  in  the 
test  of  many  links,  and  find  that  with  such  irons  a5  A,  B,  C,  F,  Rr,  and 
others  considered  suitable  for  cable,  the  percentage  of  the  stress  which 
will  break  the  cable,  at  which  the  elongation  can  be  observed  and  meas- 
ured, is  about  44  per  cent.,  and  that  this  percentage  exists  with  consid- 
erable regularity,  so  much  so  that  we  feel  justified  in  assuming  it  as  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  elastic  limit  of  the  link  that  can  be  de- 
duced from  our  experiments.  But  we  believe,  for  several  reasons,  that 
in  most  cases  it  is  too  low  a  percentage;  first  of  which  is,  that  through 
badly  fitting  studs,  many  links,  during  the  beginning  of  an  increasing 
stress,  may  be  considered  as  open  or  unstudded  one«,  and  the  '*  first 
stretch"  is  produced  by  a  slight  closure  of  the  sides  upon  the  stud;  and 
open  links  begin  to  stretch  at  a  much  lower  stress  than  studded  ones. 
It  is  probable  that  a  mean  between  the  ratios  of  the  ultimate  strength 
at  which  the  material  in  bar  form  begins  to  stretch,  viz,  57  per  cent., 
and  that  at  which  the  links  first  elongate,  viz,  44  per  cent.,  will  give  a« 
nearly  the  probable  elastic  limit  of  the  link  as  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  process.    No  exact  limit  can  be  fixed  upon. 

An  iron  with  low  tenacity  and  high  elastic  limit  will  naturally,  when 
subjected  to  stress,  act  very  differently  from  one  in  which  these  ele- 
ments are  reversed  in  value.    An  iron  whose  characteristics  are  such 
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that  the  process  of  welding  lowers  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  welded 
part,  may  still  be  able  to  resist,  throngh  its  stiff  and  brittle  nature,  a 
very  high  stress  before  it  begins  to  change  form,  but  it  may  break  at  a 
slight  additional  stress.  We  have  in  calculating  the  proof-strains  as- 
sumed that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  above  50  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of 
the  weakest  part  of  the  cable. 

There  is  stUl  another  reason,  deduced  from  our  experiments,  which 
leads  us  to  recommend  a  lower  proviug-strain.  In  our  investigation 
of  the  law  of  the  elevation  of  the  limit  of  stress,  we  have  found  that 
although  wrought  iron  acquires  increased  power  to  resist  steady  stress 
by  the  action  of  stress  previously  withstood,  yet  its  power  to  resist 
sudden  stress  is  lowered,  and  for  this  reason  the  operation  of  the  law  is 
injurious  to  cables. 

The  proving-strains,  calculated  upon  the  principles  indicated,  are  as 
follows,  and  they  have  been  adopted  as  the — 
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[SttBina  being  equal  to  45.57  per  cent,  of  the  streujcth  of  the  strongest  and  to  50  per  cent  of  that  of  th« 

weakest  links.] 


SiZB- 


PROvnro  sTKAiir. 

MINIMUU  BBB^KDIO  BTRATN. 

Ponnds. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

33,840 

15.16 

67,686 

36.36 

37,820 

16.90 

75,646 

33.86 

43,050 

18.80 

84,106 

37.66 

46,470 

30.75 

93,940 

41.56 

01,080 

33.75 

103,166 

45.56 

50,9OO 

34.95 

111,860 

49.96 

60,930 

27.30 

131,840 

54.46 

66,140 

39.50 

133,380 

59.06 

71,000 

31.95 

143,106 

63.96 

77,160 

34.50 

154,330 

69.0O 

83,960 

*     37.00 

165,936 

74.06 

88,950 

39.70 

177,966 

79.40 

90,  ISO 

43.45 

196,366 

84.96 

101,500 

45.86 

303,000 

96.66 

168,060 

48.35 

316,136 

96.56 

114,806 

51.35 

339,666 

163.56 

131,740 

54.35 

343,480 

168.76 

138,930 

57.60 

357,840 

115.36 

136,390 

66.86 

373,580 

131.66 

143,870 

64.35 

387,740 

138UI6 

101,646 

68.60 

303,380 

136.66 

1 

lA 

U 

lA 

U 

lA 

l| 

lA 

H 

lA 

If 

i« 

11 

lil 

IJ 

HI 

2 

2A 

2* 

2A 

2J - 

14  TM 
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This  proof-table  differs  from  all  others  at  present  in  use,  among 
which  are  those  of  the  British,  French,  and  United  States  Governments, 
in  many  important  points,  among  which  the  following  may  be  noticed: 

First.  The  strains  recommended  are  based  upon  the  actual  strength 
found  in  a  fair  average  lot  of  American  irons,  tested  with  cai-e  by  all 
known  methods,  and  the  residts  carefully  studied  and  compared. 

Second,  In  calculating  these  strains,  the  error  which  has  prevailed, 
that  the  strongest  links  are  made  from  the  strongest  bars,  has  been 
eliminated,  and  allowance  made  for  the  low  tensile  strength  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  in  good  chain  iron,  to  insure  gooil  welding 
qualities  and  freedom  from  brittleness. 

Third.  In  this  table,  allowance  is  made  for  the  variation  in  projwr- 
tional  strength  accompanying  variations  in  diameter  of  bar,  and  thus 
all  sizes  are  strained  to  the  same  proportion  of  their  strength,  the  strains 
prescribed  decreamng  regularly  as  the  diameters  increase,  from  43,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  upon  the  1"  to  38,000  on  the  2^''.  In  the 
British  Admiralty  standard  the  strain  upon  all  sizes  is  uniform  at  51 ,300 
pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the  United  States  Navy  proof-table,  for 
which  that  of  the  Board  has  been  substituted,  the  strains  increase  irregu- 
larly with  each  increase  of  diameter,  from  34,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
upon  the  T',  to  37,200  pounds  upon  the  2^". 

Fourth.  In  this  table,  due  weight  has  been  given  to  the  fact  dis- 
covered by  two  members  of  the  Board,  that  strain  carried  beyond  the 
elastic  limit  causes  the  iron  strained  to  become  brittle  and,  although 
possessing  more  power  to  resist  steady  strains,  to  lose  power  to  resist 
sudden  strains,  and  the  elastic  lindt  of  the  links  has  therefore  been 
sought  for,  found,  and  utilized. 

Fifth.  In  this  table  the  possibility  is  recognized  of  there  being  intro- 
duced into  cables,  links  made  from  bars  which,  although  of  thi^  same 
iron,  are,  through  faults  in  rolling,  more  or  less  scanty  and  thus  possess 
less  strength  than  bars  rolled  true,  which  deficiency  will  be  carried  into 
the  links.  Should  there  by  accident  be  a  few  links  of  l^^''  in  a  2" 
cable,  the  Admiralty  proof  would  strain  the  strongest  of  such  links  to 
over  62  per  cent,  and  the  weakest  to  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
strength. 

For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  this  table,  based  upon  actual 
strength  of  American  iron,  be  used  in  testing  American  chain,  in  x>lace 
of  that  of  the  British  Admirjilty,  which  is  based  upon  a  standard  tensile 
strength  of  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  strength  which  American 
chain-iron  does  not  possess. 

This  proof-table  having  been  submitted  by  the  editor,  to  the  Navy 
Department,  has,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter,  received  its  official 
indorsement,  and  has  become  the  United  States  standard: 

Navy  Department, 
BuEEAU  OF  Equipment  and  Recruiting, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  19,  1881. 
Sir:  The  proof  table  for  testing  chain  cables,  submitted  in  your  letter 
of  this  date,  has  been  examined  and  is  hereby  approved,  and  wiU  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

EAUL  ENGLISH, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Capt.  L.  A.  Beardslee, 

United  States  Navy. 
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A  portion  of  the  examination  of  this  table  consisted  in  a  comparison 
of  its  figures,  which  show  what  strength  good  chain  cable  should  have, 
with  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  by  a  board  of  oflScers  under 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  various  sized  wire  and  hemp  roi>es,  chain  cables,  &c., 
daring  which  the  following  remarkable  coincidences  were  observed: 

Skengik  of  varUnU'tUed  chain  cable  as  found  hy  actual  tfsts^  Equipment  Board  and  cm 
calculated  by  United  States  Iron  Board, 


BUoneter. 


Pounds. 

63.360 
78, 220 
94.650 
1(13, 450 
112, 640 
122, 220 
132,  200 
142,560 


Pounds. 

67,700 
84,100 
92,940 
102,  160 
111.800 
121,  840 
132,280 

143,100 


Throughout  the  sizes  other  coincidences  exist 


Comparison  of  the  proving-strains  of  various  proof -tables. 


ll 
III 

|l 

Probable  per- 

centaec  of 
strength  of— 

:c  g 

11 

Probable  por- 

centape  of 
strength  of— 

SlM  of  cable. 

¥ 

1^^ 

1- 

1. 

Inehss, 
I 

Pounds. 
117,600 
108, 600 
100,800 
91,800 
87,800 
83,200 
78,000 
72,000 
66.200 
61,200 
66,000 
60,400 
44.800 
40,000 
84,600 
80,600 
26,800 

Pounds. 

121, 737 

114. 800 

108,  058 

101,499 

95, 128 

88,947 

82,966 

77.159 

71,550 

66,138 

60,920 

55,903 

51,084 

46,468 

42,053 

37,820 

33,840 

45.5 
45.5 
45.5 
46.6 
45.6 
45.6 
45.5 
45.6 
45.5 
45.5 
45.5 
45.6 
45.5 
45.5 
45.6 
45.6 
46.6 

60 
60 
60 
50 
60 
50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 

Pounds. 

161, 280 

151, 357 

141,  750 

132. 457 

123,480 

114, 817 

106. 479 

98.437 

90,720 

83,  317 

76. 230 

69. 457 

63,000 

56,857 

51,  U30 

45.  517 

40,320 

60.8 
60.1 
59.8 
60.4 
69.1 
68.8 
58.5 

5a2 

57.8 
67.4 
57.0 
66.6 
66.2 
55.7 
65.3 
64.8 
64.8 

66.2 

ijf 

65.0 

1  .;::::::::::::;;::::::::.:::.::...::.... 

65.5 

ii 

65.2 

1  .:::::::::  :::::::::::::::::::;::;;:::;: 

64.9 

m 

64.6 

1  ...":::;       "11" 

64.1 

lA.    ::;:.. 

63.7 

1  *..;:::       :::::::;:::;::::::::;:.:. 

63.3 

lA 

62.9 

1  .::::;::::;:;:;::;::::  ::::::::::::::::: 

62.  5 

lA 

62.1 

1  .:::::::::::::::;;:::::::::;:::;:::::::; 

61.6 

lA 

61.1 

1  -..:::::::::::::::::::;;;::;::;:::..:::. 

60.6 

lA 

60.1 

i!*..;::::: :: ::::::: 

69.5 

*Kxtnets  from  "Beport  of  Board  for  testing  plain  and  galvanized  ixx>n  and  steel  wiOe,  &c.,  &o., 
MDdoeted  at  NaTy.yard,  Waahington,  D.  C,  1^8  and  1879. 
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[APPENDIX.] 
SECTION  III. 

NOTES  UPON  THE  IRONS  EXAMINED. 
Part.  1.    Notes  up^n  tub  various  irons  examined,  with  experiments  showing 

EFFECTS  produced  BY  REWORKING  MATERIAUS  OF  DIFFERENT  CHARACTERISTICS.— 

Part  2.    CHE^ncAL  analysis  of  the  irons,  with  comparison  of  the  chemical 

AND  physical  RESULTS. 

PART  I. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  steady  and  sudden  strains 
upon  bars,  and  by  steady  strains  upon  the  links  made  from  the  bars,  in- 
dicates that  there  are  two  classes  of  iron,  which^  although  possessing 
considerable  tensile  strength  in  the  form  of  straight  bars,  are  equally 
unsuitable  for  cable-iron,  through  defective  resilience,  or  inferior  weld- 
ing qualities. 

The  first  class  includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  ordinary  cheap  iron 
found  in  the  market,  which  iron  is  cheap  because  it  has  not  ivceived 
enough  work,  which  is  expensive,  to  greatly  change  its  characteristics 
from  those  which  it  possessed  as  crude  iron. 

When  tested  by  tension,  iron  of  this  class  shows  slight  change  of  form 
at  rupture,  and  when  broken  by  impact  it  proves  brittle  and  unreliable 
under  sudden  strains. 

After  fracture  the  appearance  of  the  broken  surface  is  described  as 
"  coarse  granulous,"  and  generally  is  bright  and  glistening. 

Such  iron  will,  when  subjected  to  impact,  break  with  but  little  de- 
flection, and  sometimes  by  blows  of  less  force  than  it  had  previously 
withstood  without  sign  of  injury. 

The  second  class  includes  many  excellent  irons  with  high  tenacity, 
which  is  due  either  to  very  thorough  work,  or  to  ingredients  in  its  com- 
position which  tend  to  increase  tenacity,  frequently  at  the  expense  of 
welding  qualities. 

A  few  notes  in  regard  to  the  irons  we  have  examined  will  illustrate 
these  points. 

CONTBAOT  CHAIN-IEON. 

Record  ofbars tested  by  tension,  Nos.  1  to  65 ;  by  impact,  Nos.  1  to  85 ;  chemical  analy- 
sis, No.  156. 

The  tests  upon  this  iron  were  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Navy  Department. 

The  general  character  of  the  iron  was  that  of  class  flrst,  coarse, 
brittle,  and  slightly  worked. 

As  a  result  of  the  tests  the  entire  stock  on  hand  was  condemned, 
but  much  of  it  having  been  found  to  be  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment by  reworking,  it  was  so  treated  with  good  results. 

Using  this  iron  as  a  basis  for  experiments  in  reworking  and  in  mix- 
ing irons  with  differing  charaeteristics,  we  produced  the 

Hammered  Ieon.  , 

Record  of  bars  tested  by  tension,  Nos.  66  to  111,  inclnsive ;  by  impact,  Nos.  86  to  304. 

The  process  by  which  this  iron  wa«  manufactured  was  as  follows: 
Such  of  the  contract  chain-iron  as  our  experiments  had  shown  to  be 
most  benefited  by  increased  work  was  selected,  heated  to  a  very  high 
heaty  and  thoroughly  hammered  by  the  steam-hammer,  each  link  or  bolt 


PLATE  VI. 
IMPACT  TESTS. 

Fig.   I. 


Fk;.  2. 


Hclioiypc  Printing  Co.,  an   Trcmont  Street,  Boston. 


CONTRAST  IN  THE  APPKARANCK  OF  FRACTURKS 

BY  IMPACT  MADE  UPON  EXTREMELY  BRI'ITLE 

AND  EXTREMELY  TOUGH  IRONS. 

Fig.   I.     Contract  Chain  iron  2  3-16  in.  bar. 
"      2.     Hammered    iron  from   the  2  yify  in.  bar,  combined 
with  old  boiler  iron. 
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by  itself,  until  it  was  flattened  to  a  slab.    During  the  process  great 
quantities  of  dross  and  scoria  were  expelled. 

Old  condemned  boilers  were  cut  up,  and  the  better  i)ortions  cut  into 
slabs,  which  were  heated  to  a  red  heat  and  the  rust  beaten  off;  these 
slabs  of  the  two  irons  were  then  piled  in  the  following  manner : 


Boiler-iron. 


Twice-hammered  chain-iron. 


Once-hammered  chain-iron. 


Crown-sheet  boiler-iron. 


Once-hammered  chain-iron. 


Twice-hammered  chain-iron. 


Boiler-iron. 


These  piles  were  about  20''  by  10",  and  were  heated  and  hammered 
into  octagonal  blooms. 

The  advantages  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  secured  by  the  above 
method  of  piling  were,  that  the  soft  and  comparatively  plastic  center 
would  permit  extreme  flexure;  that  the  coarse  once-heated  chain-iron 
would,  being  supported  by  this  yielding  center,  sustain  flexure  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  if  not  so  supported;  and  that  the  thoroughly  re- 
heiited  and  reworked  layers  of  chain-iron  next  to  the  outer  layers  would 
impart  strength  and  toughness  to  the  mass,  and  would  absorb  any  blows 
or  sudden  strains,  which  received  upon  the  outer  surface  would  encounter 
first  a  cushion,  and  then  a  tough  iron ;  and  that  the  resultant  iron  would 
possess  great  power  to  resist  both  sudden  and  steady  strains,  would 
bend  double  without  breaking,  and  the  parts  not  being  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, the  rupture  of  a  portion  of  a  bar  would  not  render  valueless 
the  remainder.  That  we  secured  all  these  advantages  our  tests  show 
plainly. 

Tested  by  tension,  the  iron  showed  fair  tensile  strength  (average 
53,000  pounds),  uniformity,  and  ductility;  tested  by  impact,  bars  of 
all  sizes,  in  their  normal  condition,  would  sustain  heavy  blows  with 
slight  deflection,  and  finally  double  till  the  sides  were  close  together, 
without  injury.  Extreme  tests  were  made  by  impact;  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  bars  of  2"  diameter  were  swaged  from  the  blooms, 
each  of  which  was  circled  with  a  score  ^"  deep  in  the  center ;  these 
bar«  were  struck  upon  this  score  by  the  wedge-shaped  hammer  of  the 
impact  testing-machine,  dropped  from  a  height  of  30  feet,  the  hammer 
weighing  100  pounds.  Each  blow  was  considered  to  be  equal  to  3,000 
foot-pounds. 

2,  or  1  per  cent.,  resisted  7  blows. 
5,  or  *2.54  per  cent.,  resisted  6  blows. 
27,  or  13.6  per  cent.,  resisted  5  blows. 
68,  or  34.5  per  cent.,  resisted  4  blows. 
71,  or  36  per  cent.,  resisted  3  blows. 
21,  or  10  per  cent.,  resisted  2  blows. 
3  broke  at  first  blow. 

The  three  which  broke  at  a  single  blow  were  found  to  have  been  made 
partially  of  boiler-steeL 
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From  these  hammered  blooms,  those  which  had  resisted  at  least  three 
blows  were  reheated  and  rolled  in  the  copper-mill  into  the  above  iron, 
of  which  the — 

Record  of  teste  by  tension  its  bars  is  Nos.  112  to  162 ;  by  impact  as  bars,  Nos.  305  to 
467 ;  of  links,  Nos.  1  to  41 ;  chemical  analysis,  135. 

The  greater  portion  of  iron  A  was  rolled  into  2"  bars,  the  fag-ends 
being  reduced  still  further  to  IJ'',  and  a  portion  of  one  day's  work  was 
rolled  into  bars  of  all  sizes  from  V  to  2 J",  varying  by  eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  tests  by  tension  of  the  2"  bars  showed  tenacity  quite  uniform, 
averaging  about  50,000  pounds,  that  of  the  bars  varying  in  diameter 
ranging  from  51,000  to  55,000  pounds. 

The  blooms  for  the  sizes  from  2''  to  If,  inclusive,  were  of  uniform 
area,  as  were  those  of  1^''  to  1'',  inclusive. 

All  of  the  bars  showed  great  ductility  and  change  of  form  under 
tension,  having  a  rather  low  elastic  limit,  which  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  the  softer  and  more  ductile  portions  stretched  first.  Tested 
by  impact  all  sizes  up  to  2^''  bent  completely  double  by  heavy  blows 
(3,000  foot-pounds)  delivered  upon  the  center  of  the  test- pieces,  bending 
them  to  the  face  of  the  wedge,  when  the  steam-hammer  completed  the 
closure,  as  shown,  (Plate  VII.) 

Sixty  of  the  bars  of  the  2"  rolled  were  tested  by  impact  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hammered  iron. 

1,  or    1.66  per  cent.,  resisted  7  blows. 

1,  or    1.66  per  cent.,  resisted  6  blows. 

8,  or  13.33  per  cent.,  resisted  5  blows. 
14,  or  ;^.33  per  cent.,  r*»8ist«d  4  blows. 
16,  or  26.66  per  cent.,  resisted  3  blows. 
14,  or  *23.:}:{  per  cent.,  resisted  2  blows. 

6  broke  at  less  than  2  blows. 

Fractures  showing  long  gray  fiber  and  "  barking,"  as  shown,  f Plate 
IV.) 

Eighty-three  tests  by  impact  were  made  upon  the  1  J"  bars,  all  being 
scored  with  a  circle  -^Z'  deep  and  struck  by  the  lOO-pound  hammer 
dropped  30  feet,  the  temperature  being  from  20^  to  35^  during  test^,  and 
the  bars  having  been  exposed  the  preceding  night  to  a  temperature  of 
lOo  to  150. 

Sixty-one  pieces  withstood  this  blow  without  breaking,  many  being 
hardly  cracked.    Most  of  those  which  broke  showed  fibrous  structure. 

It  is  probable  that  the  final  heating  and  rolling  deprived  the  iron  of 
a  portion  of  its  power  to  resist  shocks,  as  the  record  of  the  hammered 
iron  is  superior  to  that  of  the  rolled  in  this  respect.  Tested  as  cable, 
the  links  of  all  sizes  proved  strong,  and  the  Welding  value  of  the  iron 
was  good,  a  large  proportion  of  the  links  (18  out  of  37)  breaking  at  the 
butt  end.  The  strength  of  links  ranged  from  161  per  cent,  to  173  i>er 
cent.,  averaging  169  per  cent,  of  the  bar's  strength. 

No  iron  which  we  have  examined  has  proved  superior  to  this  for  cable- 
iron,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  manufacturer  should  not  be  able 
to  produce  similar  material  by  suitable  mixtures  in  the  piles,  and  by 
giving  such  amount  of  work  as  is  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  develop 
good  welding  properties. 

Even  though  it  should  be  considered  as  impractical  to  arrange  every 
pile  with  due  attention  to  a  balancing  of  opposite  char«icteristie^,  the. 
quality  of  onlinary  chain-iron  can  be  vastly  imi)roved  by  subjecting 
the  coarse  material  of  which  it  is  generally  composed  to  much  more 
thorough  working  than  is  ordinarily  the  custom. 


^ 


pfKv.-^*  jtirta^fri'X  :^^. 


PLATE  VIII. 
IMTACT  TESTS. 
Fig.   I.    I  1-4  in.  bar. 


Fu;.   3.    2  r-4  in.  bar. 


Fig. 


bar 


Heliotypc  Printing  Co., 


Iron   A. 


ail  Trcmont  Street,  lV)».ton. 


F'ig.s.  I  and  3  bent  cold  by  heavy  blows. 

Fig.  2.     Ends  pointed  while  warm,  then  cooled  and  hauled  taut. 

THF.  TKSTS  REPRKSENTED  BY  FKiS.  i  AND  3  ARE  TYPICAL.  MANY  SIMILAR 
HAVlNc;  BEEN  MADE  UPON  THIS  IRON. 
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A  uamber  of  the  test-pieces  of  iron  A  which  had  been  tested  by  im- 
pact were  photographed,  and  Plates  VII  and  VIII  are  heliotypes  from 
these  photographs. 

Plate  VII  represents  the  bars  of  February  27  as  bent  by  impact. 

Plate  VIII  illustrates  a  few  of  the  crucial  tests  to  which  this  iron 
was  subjected. 

Figure  1  is  a  screw,  sixteen  threads  to  the  inch,  which  was  bent  to 
face  of  impact  hammer  by  a  blow  of  3,000  foot-pounds,  then  closed  under 
steam  hammer.  Fig.  2,  the  1"  bar  of  February  27,  drawn  into  an  over- 
liand  knot  by  tension  with  machine  A.  Fig.  3,  the  2J"  bar,  bent  double 
cold. in  two  directions.  Figs.  1  and  3  represent  many  tests  of  the  same 
nature,  all  of  which  were  equally  successful. 

Iron  B. 

Record  of  bars  tested  by  tension,  Nos.  1G3  to  174,  and  310  to  352 ;  by  impact,  Nos. 
468  to  478;  of  links,  Nos.  A*Z  to  &>7;  chemical  analysis.  No.  171. 

Three  bars  of  this  iron,  viz,  IH'S  Itt"?  ^^^  ^  iVS  ^®re  furnished  as 
sample  bars  to  compete  for  an  order  for  chain-iron,  with  bars  of  irons  C, 
E,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  and  L,  all  of  which  are  referred  to  as  the  "nine  irons''^ 
by  the  result  of  the  tests,  this  iron  was  accepted  for  the  three  sizes,  the 
contractor  having  substituted  samples  of  iron  B  at  the  last  moment 
for  those  of  iron  I,  previously  furnished,  which  proved  red-short,  and 
worthless.  The  iron  B  delivered  was  about  the  same  as  the  samples, 
except  in  case  of  the  1^«"  size,  some  of  the  links  of  which  greatly  re- 
sembled the  rejected  iron  I.  This  iron  showed  plainly  the  effect  upon 
quality  of  increased  reduction  by  the  rolls,  the  smaller  sizes  being  the 
most  ductile  and  welded  most  firmly.  As  cable  the  1\^"  averaged  162 
per  cent.,  the  1\^'*  1G6J  per  cent.,  and  the  1^/'  176J  per  cent,  of  bar's 
strength. 

Iron  C. 

Record  of  tests  of  bars  by  tension,  Nos.  175,  180,  353  to  409,  4C0  to  457 ;  by  impact, 
Nos.  479  to  521 ;  of  links,  Nos.  98  to  156 ;  chemical  analysis,  No.  172. 

Three  bars  of  this  iron,  viz,  of  IJ",  1§",  and  ly,  were  furnished  to 
compete  with  the  **nine  irons,"  and  upon  tbc  results  of  the  tests  this  iron 
was  received  in  the  above  sizes.  Bars  of  If  J",  IH"?  ^^^  ^iV  were  also 
furnished,  but  the  price  being  greater  than  that  of  iron  B,  the  latter  was 
selected. 

The  tests  by  tension  and  impact  of  the  sample  bars  Nos.  1G2,  1G3,  169, 
174,  175,  and  181  showed  great  ductility,  low  tensile  strength,  and  re- 
markable toughness,  with  great  power  to  resist  impact,  one  bar  receiv- 
ing 119  sledge-blows,  another  94,  and  all  many,  upon  ends  which  had 
been  nicked  with  a  cold  chisel,  before  they  were  broken  off. 

As  cable  the  welding  value  was  high,  and  the  single  links  developed 
from  178  per  cent,  to  199  per  cent,  of  the  bar's  strength,  averaging  187 
per  cent. 

These  sample  bars  in  many  respects  resembled  iron  D,  which  is  a 
rivet  iron  made  by  the  same  mill. 

The  iron  delivered  differed  greatly  in  characteristics;  the  tensile 
strength  was  higher,  they  comparing  as  follows: 


U 

11 

1* 

Sampl^'t  bflm.. ....*.....t--. ■. 

Poundn. 
50.312 
54,400 

PoundB. 
40, 000 
55,880 

Poundt. 
52, 700 

Iron  deliTcred 

55,400 
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And  although  generally  tough  and  strong,  the  characteristics  of  the 
iron  delivered  showed  that  it  had  received  much  less  work  than  the 
samples,  if  of  the  same  material.  As  cable-links,  the  IJ"  developed  an 
average  of  162  per  cent.,  the  1|''  155  per  cent.,  and  the  If'  153  per  cent, 
of  the  bar's  strength,  made  up  of  very  irregular  factors,  ranging  from 
134  to  177  per  cent.  The  ly  was  brittle  under  impact,  Uie  1|"  less  sO, 
and  the  IJ''  generally  very  tough. 

Ibon  D. 

Record  of  tests  of  bars  by  tension,  Nos.  410  to  449,  458  to  463;  by  impact,  Nos.  522 
to  548;  Uuks,  Nos.  157  to  177;  chemical  analyses  Nos.  132,  134,  186,  173,  174. 

Two  lots  of  this  iron,  ea^h  consisting  of  nine  bars,  from  2"  to  1'',  were 
purchased  for  testing.  It  was  manutactured  by  the  maker  of  iron  O, 
and  was  a  *•  rivet  iron.''  Difference  in  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the 
rolls  produced  with  this  iron  very  marked  differences  in  strength,  the 
smaller  bars  having  much  greater  tenacity  than  the  larger  ones.  All 
sizes  possessed  great  power  to  resist  impact,  except  the  2'^  bars,  which 
were  generally  very  brittle. 

The  two  lots  differed  greatly  in  the  tensile  strength  of  the  same  sizes, 
as  shown  by  comparing:  First  lot,  IJ'',  tensile  strength,  54,687  pounds; 
2'',  51,146  pounds.  Second  lot,  IJ^'',  tensile  strength,  61,115  pounds: 
2",  49,146  pounds,  a  difference  of  11,969  pounds,  due  apparently  to  dif- 
ference in  reduction  by  the  rolls. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  second  lot,  having  been  prepared  expressly 
for  test,  received  a  great  deal  more  work  than  the  first.  This  overwork 
manifested  itself  both  iu  increased  tenacity  and  in  decreased  welding 
value,  the  single  links  of  the  first  lot  developing  an  average  of  178  per 
cent,  and  the  sections  of  the  second  158  per  cent,  of  the  bar's  strength. 

The  2''  bars  of  both  lots  differed  greatly  from  all  of  the  smaller  bars, 
so  greatly  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  of  the  same  iron. 
Both  were  very  brittle  under  impact,  and  when  tested  by  tension  broke 
with  almost  imperceptible  change  of  form,  showing  bright  granulous  sur- 
face of  iracture.  With  one  of  these  bars  there  was  so  slight  a  difterence 
between  the  appearances  of  the  fractures  by  tension  and  by  impact  that 
the  fragments  were  photographed,  as  shown.  (Plate  X.)  After  several 
failures  the  manufacturers  at  last  sent  us  a  2''  bar  which  corresponded 
in  its  character  with  the  smaller  sizes. 

From  this  last-named  bar  the  test-pieces  used  in  the  investigation  of 
form  of  test-pieces  Kos.  153  to  162  were  prepared,  by  which  the  tensile 
strength  was  found  to  be  about  46,500  pounds,  as  obtained  by  a  cylinder 
turned  from  the  core;  by  test  of  the  entire  bar  (IN'o.  410,  records  of  bars) 
it  was  51,146  pounds.  This  remarkable  difference  between  the  tenacity 
of  the  core  and  that  of  the  entire  bar  occurred  in  another  instance,  with 
iron  Fa?,  a  very  ductile  material  too  much  worked.  This  2"  bar  of  iron 
D  withstood  heavy  impact  tests,  and  as  cable  broke  at  276,500  ix)unds, 
equal  to  172  per  cent,  of  the  bar's  strength. 

Iron  E. 

Record  of  testa  of  bare  by  tension,  Nos.  181  to  204,  and  476  to  498  j  by  impact,  Nos. 
549  to  563;  of  links,  Nos.  178  to  202;  obemical  analysis,  17r>. 

Six  bars,  viz,  1^'',  1|'',  IH'S  W^  A",  H"i  were  furnished  to  com- 
pete with  the  nine  irons,  the  price  being  higher  than  that  of  B  and  C; 
the  latter  had  been  tested  and  bought  before  E  was  touched.  Upon 
test,  it  developing  fairly,  bars  of  the  intermediate  sizes  were  purchased 
to  complete  the  series  of  tests. 


PLATE  IX. 
IMPACT   TESTS. 

Fig.    I,    I    1-2  in.  bar  Iron  C. 


Fig.   2,     Iron  F. 


Heliotype  Printing  Co., 


211  Tremont  Street,  l^oston. 


FRACTURES  PRODUCED  BY  HEAVY  BLOWS. 


PLATE  X. 


Fig.  I. 

-    FRACTURES  PRODUCED  BY  IMPACT. 


2  in.  bar. 


I  5-8  in.  bar. 


Fig.  2. 
fractures  produced  by  tension. 


2  in.  bar. 

Hcliotyjx;  Printing  Co., 


I  3-4  in.  bar. 

211  Trcmont  Street,  Boston, 


SHOWING  THK  I)lFFfc:RKNCE  I'.KTWKFN  THE  TWO  INCH  AND  OTHER  BARS  OF 
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The  iron  was  all  of  good  quality,  moderate  tensile  strength,  tough 
under  impact,  and  made  good  cable. 

This  set  of  bars  presented  one  peculiarity :  the  1  J'',  instead  of  being  of 
less  tensile  strength  than  the  1|'',  a^  generally  is  the  ca«e,  was  of  greater, 
and  three  other  bars,  of  If',  1|",  and  IJ",  were  bought  to  see  if  this 
unusual  feature  was  or  was  not  accidental ;  the  same  result  was  repeated, 
and  led  to  inquiry  at  the  mill  for  the  cause.  We  found  that  at  this  mill 
tiie  pile  used  for  the  1^^'  was  of  the  same  sectional  area  as  that  for  the 
lg'%  wbile  at  most  miUs  it  is  less.  (See  investigation  of  effect  of  rolls, 
pages  33  and  42.) 

Ieon  F. 

Becord  of  tests  of  bars  by  tension,  Nos.  499  to  752;  by  impact,  Nos.  564  to  578;  of 
links,  Nos.  203  to  244 ;  chemical  analysis,  Nos.  131. 

This  iron  was  received  in  several  lots,  the  first  of  which  proved  to  be 
of  such  uniform  character  that  iron  F  was  selected  as  suitable  to  use  in 
various  inves^gations  in  which  it  was  desirable  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  chances  of  error  arising  from  defects  in  the  material. 

None  of  the  bars  furnished  can  be  considered  as  chain-iron,  for  which 
purpose  the  manufacturers  make  a  harder  and  stronger  iron.  We  how- 
ever, tested  many  of  them  in  the  form  of  cables,  considering  that  in  the 
record  ot  such  cables  we  would  find  wbat  could  be  expected  of  iron  of 
very  low  tensile  strength.  Iron  F  proved  uniform  under  every  form  of 
test,  the  tensile  strength,  elongation,  reduction  of  area,  strength  of 
hnks,  and  percentage  of  bar's  strength  developed  by  links,  resistance 
to  impact,  and  welding  qualities  of  any  one  lot,  fumishing  valuable  evi- 
dence  as  to  what  might  be  expected  of  another. 

The  manufacturers  furnished  us  notes  as  to  the  process  of  manufact- 
ure of  the  third  lot  received,  similar  to  those  previously  made  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  during  the  manufacture  of  the  second  lot. 

The  third  lot  of  bars,  from  J''  to  4'',  inclusive,  was  furnished  to  the 
Board  without  charge,  and  every  facility  was  rendered  to  us  to  enable 
us  to  study  the  effect  of  different  amounts  of  reduction  from  pile  to  bar — 
the  results  of  which  experiments  are  described  in  the '*  Investigation 
of  the  effect  of  the  rolls,"  the  experimental  iron  being  termed  in  our 
report  "Fa?". 

Ieon  Fx. 

Lots  1,  2,  and  3. 

Heeord  of  tests  by  tension  of  bars.  Nos.  753  to  848;  by  impact,  Nos.  573  to  590 ;  of 
links,  Nos.  245  to  262;  chemical  analyses,  Nos.  169,  176,  177. 

The  bars  of  this  iron  were  rolled  from  piles  made  up  of  the  same  com- 
bination of  crude  irons  as  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  F,  but 
which  piles  were  made  to  differ  from  those  of  F  in  sectional  area. 

The  proprietors  of  the  rolling-mill  furnished  without  charge  all  of  the 
facilities  and  material  necessary  to  assist  the  committee  in  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  efiiect  of  the  rolls,  the  object  of  the  experiments  being  the 
production  of  a  setof  bars  of  various  sizes,  the  tensile  strength  per  squai*e 
inch  of  which  should  be  uniform. 

This  result  was  accomplished  on  the  third  trial,  by  so  graduating  the 
sectional  areas  of  the  various  piles  that  the  areas  of  the  bars  rolled  from 
them  bore  uniform  ratios  to  those  of  the  piles.  (See  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  the  rolls,  page  44. 

The  resulting  bars  had  received  much  more  work  than  iron  F;  they 
had  higher  tenacity,  equal  if  not  supei  ior  resilience,  but  inferior  welding 
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qualities.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  iron  F  was  51^127  pounds 
(from  52,517  to  48,132);  the  average  tensile  strength  of  iron  Fx  was 
53,400  iwuuds  (from  64,644  to  52,817). 

The  i)ercentage  of  bar  strength  developed  by  links  of  iron  F  was, 
one  lot  164  per  cent,  another  162.5  per  cent.;  of  iron  Fa?  it  was,  one 
lot  151  per  cent.,  another  157.8  per  cent. ;  and  the  percentages  of  iron 
F  were  more  regular  than  those  of  ¥x. 

Tested  by  impact,  both  varieties  resisted  extreme  shocks,  and  numbere 
of  the  test  pieces  manifested  the  phenomena  of  ''barking.''  (See  Plats 
IV.) 

Irons  G,  H,  I,  and  J. 

Record  of  bare  tested  by  tension,  Nos.  205  to  281;  of  links,  Nos.  263to277;  chemical 
analyses  of  J,  Nos.  137,  142,  143,  144,  148. 

These  bars  were  furnished  to  compete  with  the  nine  irons  for  a  con- 
tract, but  few  tests  were  made  upon  them.  G  and  H  both  proved  of 
good,  fibrous  material,  sufficiently  worked,  and  the  few  links  made  from 
them  were  strong ;  G,  as  single  links,  being  equal  to  174  per  cent.,  and  H 
to  182  per  cent,  of  the  bar's  strength. 

Iron  I  was  thoroughly  red-short,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  links 
from  it,  they  breaking  while  being  bent. 

Six  bars  of  iron  J  were  furnished,  which  proved  to  be  of  a  kind  called 
in  the  shop  **  rotten.''  When  tested  by  impact  with  a  sledge-hammer, 
the  bars  would  split  under  the  blows,  showing  smooth,  black  faces,  re- 
sembling charcoal. 

Iron  K 

Record  of  tests  of  bars  by  tension,  Nos.  849  to  895 ;  by  impact,  Nos.  591  to  618 ;  of 
links,  Nos.  303  to  328;  chemical  analyses,  Nos.  130, 140,  and  141. 

Several  of  the  bars  of  this  iron  were  furnished  to  compete  with  the 
^'nine  irons;"  the  remainder  were  purchased  at  difierent  times  for  test 
purposes. 

All  were  of  the  same  character,  which  was  that  of  a  fine-grained, 
thoroughly  worked,  refined  bar,  of  great  tensile  strength  and  uniformity, 
showing,  when  broken  by  any  form  of  force,  fine,  bright,  silvery  fractures. 

The  bars  were  so  uniform  in  strength  that  they  were  selected  as  the 
material  fiom  which  to  make  experiments  which  depended  upon  uni- 
formity in  charracter  of  material  for  their  value.  Under  impact-tests  iron 
K  gave  peculiar  results;  if  the  skin  was  intact,  a  bar  of  2''  diameter 
could  be  doubled  cold  by  heavy  blows  without  showing  injury;  but  if  a 
slight  score  or  nick  was  made  in  it  this  power  was  entirely  lost. 

The  welding  properties  were  not  good ;  that  is,  by  the  ordinary  x>roc- 
ess.  With  some  of  the  links,  that  were  probably  welded  at  suitable 
heat;  the  welds  were  firm,  and  they  possessed  great  strength;  but  others 
made  from  the  same  bars  broke  at  very  low  strains.  By  reference  to 
the  records  on  page  186  it  will  be  seen  that  between  links  of  the  same 
size,  made  from  the  same  bar,  there  were  diiferences  in  strength  equal 
to  from  26  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  weaker  links,  the  iron 
thus  showing  an  irregularity  in  strength  which  excluded  it  from  the  list 
of  suitable  chain-irons. 

The  character  of  the  material  was  so  opposite  to  that  of  charcoal  bloom 
boiler-iron,  each  possessing  valuable  qualities  which  were  lacking  in  the 
other,  that  it  was  resolved  to  make  some  experiments  by  mixing  the 
two,  and  the  results  showed  plainly  that,  by  such  admixture,  iron  supe- 
rior for  chain -cables  to  either  of  the  constituents  could  be  produced. 
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CLOSED  DOWN, 

As  shown  by  a  three  inch  bar  of  iron  F,  bent  double  cold 
without  a  crack. 
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First  experiment. — The  fragments  of  the  1|''  bar  which  had,  after  hav- 
ing been  scored,  been  broken  by  impact  of  an  800  foot-pound  blow,  were 
reheated  and  flattened,  and  piled  with  old  boiler  iron,  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  iron  A,  from  which  pile  a  bloom  was  hammered,  and  from  which 
bloom  test-bars  of  2'^  and  l\"  diameter  were  swaged,  all  being  of  length 
equal  to  twelve  diameters.  Tested  by  imi)act, afttr  having  been  scored 
by  a  cut  -^2"  deep,  the  2"  test-pieces  required  He\^en  and  If"  five  blows 
of  3,000  foot-pounds  each  to  completely  tear  them  in  two.  The  original 
bar,  which,  after  having  been  scored,  broke  with  a  blow  of  800  pounds, 
resisted  four  blows  of  3  000  pounds  each  when  unscored;  the  effect  of 
these  blows  was  to  close  it  to  an  angle  of  105^  from  the  horizontal,  after 
which  it  was  beaten  by  the  steam-hammer  until  the  sides  touched  the 
whole  length,  the  iron  remaining  uninjured.  The  tensile  strength  of  K 
was  57.000  pounds,  that  of  the  boiler  iion  50,000  pounds,  and  that  of  the 
mixture  54,000  pounds. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  with  fragments  of  the  1^"  bar,  which, 
with  tensile  strength  of  54,000  pounds,  broke  under  impact  after  having 
been  scored;  at  the  second  1,200  foot-pound  blow,  these  fragments  were 
mixed  with  old  boiler-iron,  and  four  test-pieces,  each  of  2"  diameter  and 
24"  length,  prepared;  these  resisted  from /owr  to  sijf  3,000  foot-pound 
blows,  tearing  in  two  finally  with  a  long  fibrous  fracture. 

A  third  experiment  was  made  with  the  fragments  of  2"  bar,  which 
were  thoroughly  reworked,  without  mixing  with  boiler-iron.-  The  iron, 
which  originally  as  a  2"  bar  possessed  tensile  strength  of  59,000  pounds, 
and  was  tough  when  unscored,  brittle  when  scored,  was  not  at  all  im- 
proved by  the  reworking. 

The  manufa<;turers  of  iron  K  prepared,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
committee,  a  2"  bar,  which  was  made  by  combining  in  the  pile  the.usual 
iron  of  which  K  was  made  with  alternate  layers  of  charcoal  bloom  iron, 
five  layers  in  all,  the  center  and  outer  ones  being  of  charcoal  bloom. 
At  the  same  time  they  sent  to  us  slabs  of  the  crude  iron  K,  which  we 
combined  with  old  boiler-iron  in  the  same  manner  as  with  iron  A,  and 
hammered  into  a  bloom,  from  which  2"  test -pieces  were  swaged;  we 
also  prepared  a  similar  test-piece  of  fragments  of  the  2"  bar  of  the  usual 
character  sent  to  us,  combined  with  boiler-iron.  All  of  these  bars  re- 
sisted extreme  tests  by  impact,  and  wei*e  of  good  tensile  strength,  viz, 
54,000  to  55,000  pounds.  Their  record  under  impact  tests  is  given  on 
page  142. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  demonstrate  that  excellent  chain-iron 
can  be  made  by  mills  whose  ordinary  product-s  cannot  be  considered  as 
suitable. 

One  of  the  test -pieces  made  by  our  process  having  with  stood  «er  en  blows 
of  3,000  foot-pounds  each,  and  having  by  them  been  broken  about  one- 
half  through,  was  laid  aside  for  one  year,  when  it  was  retested  in  the 
presence  of  a  delegation  of  the  Mining  Engineers,  and  broke  square  in 
two  at  the  first  3,000  foot-pound  blow,  other  pieces  from  same  bar  hav- 
ing withstood  seven  and  nine  such  blows,  finallj'  rupturing  with  long 
splintered  fractures,  as  though  torn  in  two,  while  the  piece  which  was 
rested  broke  in  such  manner  as  to  show  that  it  had  become  very  brittle. 

Iron  L. 

Record  of  tests  of  bars  by  tension,  Nos.  282  to  305 ;  of  links,  Nos.  278  to  2^3 ;  chemical 
analyses,  Nos.  136,  138,  139,  145,  146,  184,  185. 

Five  bars  were  furnished  to  comi^ete  with  the  nine  irons.  All  forms 
of  test  indicated  that  the  material  was  steel,  which  analyses  subsequently 
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confirmed.  The  tensile  strength  was  ^eat ;  reduction  of  area,  abrni)t 
power  of  resistance  to  impact,  very  slight  when  scored,  but  fair  when 
not  scored ;  welding  value,  low ;  strength  of  links,  very  irregular. 

The  manufacturers  being  informed  that  the  material  was  unsuitable, 
furnished  two  other  bars,  one  of  f  and  one  of  ^",  both  of  which  with- 
stood impact  well  and  possessed  great  tensile  strength.  (See  experi- 
ments 1,  2,  and  3,  <'  Investigation  of  the  elevation  of  limit  of  stress," 
pages  116  and  117.)  It  was  claimed  that  these  bars  made  by  the  same 
process,  but  with  less  carbon,  would  make  good  chain-iron.  We  did  not, 
however,  test  them  as  cable,  the  size  and  quantity  being  too  small  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  any  results  of  value.  Analyses  confirmed  the  state- 
ment that  the  |^'  possessed  less  carbon  than  the  other  bars,  which  ranged 
from  .212  per  cent,  to  .453  per  cent,  while  the  ^^'  had  .042  per  cent,  and 
the  f ''  .229  per  cent. 

Iron  M. 

Record  of  bars  tested  by  teasion.  Nos.  306  to  315^  and  1,047  to  1,422 ;  by  impact,  Nos. 
619  to  638 ;  of  Unks,  Nos.  376  to  500:  chemical  analyses,  129,  133, 147,  155,  157, 158, 
159,  160,  161. 

A  great  number  of  tests  were  made  upon  this  iron,  both  by  physical 
and  chemical  processes.  It  was  delivered  as  chain-iron  at  a  number  of 
different  times  and  lots.  The  bars  of  chese  lots  varied  greatly  among 
themselves,  and  the  lots  diff'ered  in  many  respects. 

The  iron  as  bars,  uuheated,  had  generally  every  indication  of  value, 
the  tensile  strength  being  great,  although  irregular,  and  the  reduction 
of  area  and  elongation  under  tension  were  good.  Some  of  the  bars  re- 
sisted impact  well;  others  broke  square  in  two  when  being  bent  cold, 
with  very  slight  closure. 

As  cable  the  iron  proved  very  defective  and  irregular.  The  trouble 
with  it  seemed  to  be  that  if  not  welded  at  exactly  the  right  heat  (a  very 
low  one)  the  part  of  the  link  upon  which  the  weld  was  made  lost  its 
strength  by  the  process,  and  in  many  cases  when  tested  the  links  would 
break  through  the  weld  at  very  low  strains,  showing  little  or  no  change 
of  form  and  the  fractured  ends  remaining  unreduced  in  diameter.  (See 
Fig.  6,  Plate  II.) 

The  strength  of  the  links  depending  thus  upon  that  of  a  section  of 
each,  which  had  been  more  or  less  weakened  according  to  the  degi-ee  of 
heat  employed  in  welding,  was  very  irregular,  and  frequently  very  low, 
ranging  as  follows : 

ij"    sections  from  123,500  to    92,000  pounds. 

1^5^''  sections  from  117,000  to    77,000  pounds. 

l|"    sections  from  136,600  to    95,000  pounds. 

l|''    sections  from  169,000  to  140,000  pounds. 

l|''    sections  from  187,000  to  125,000  pounds. 

l|''    sections  from  225,600  to  212,000  pounds. 

l|f ''  sections  from  228,600  to  210,000  pounds. 

2'^     sections  from  278,000  to  255,000  pounds. 

The  weak  links  broke  generally  "  through  the  weld,"  a  form  of  rupture 
which  is  not  a  common  one,  for  in  breaking  altogether  435  links  but  116 
broke  through  the  weld,  and  of  these  79  were  of  iron  M,  of  which  124 
links  were  broken.    (See  notes  on  welding,  pages  150  and  161.) 

A  number  of  bolts  of  this  iron  cracked  while  being  bent  to  link  form, 
in  the  'Mink-bender." 

Supplementary  chemical  analyses,  Nos.  209  to  215,  inclusive,  were 
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made  upon  this  iron,  the  resalts  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  com- 
parison of  physical  and  chemical  resalts.  They  folly  confirm  the  views 
expressed  and  deductions  made  from  the  preceding  tests. 

Iron  N. 

Becord  of  testa  of  bare  by  tension,  Nos.  896  to  911 ;  by  impact,  Nos.  639  to  646 ;  of 
links,  Nos.  329  to  336;  chemical  analyses,  Nos.  149  and  150. 

The  bars  of  tliis  iron  (eight  in  number)  were  furnished  to  the  commit- 
tee by  a  leading  manutacturer  as  samples  of  ^^fiirst-class  chain-iron/' 
and  they  were  probably  a  fair  sample  of  the  ordinary  character  of  such 
chain-iron ;  tested  by  tension  the  strength  was  generally  high,  change 
of  form  slight. 

Under  impact  the  large  bars  were  very  brittle,  the  2''  breaking  by 
blows  when  unscored,  which  the  If  resisted  after  being  scored.  As 
cable  the  1|''  was  superior  to  the  2".  The  fault  with  this  iron  was  too 
little  work,  the  large  bars  receiving  much  less  than  the  small  ones. 
(See  "Investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  roUs,^  page  39.) 

Ieon  O. 

BecoTd  of  tests  of  bars  by  tension,  Nos.  912  to  920 ;  by  impact,  Nos.  647  to  657 ;  of 
links,  Nos.  337  to  345 ;  chemical  analyses,  Nos.  153  and  154. 

Nine  bars  of  this  iron  were  procured  for  experimental  purposes,  no 
charge  being  made  for  them. 

It  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  chain-iron,  and  its  merits  should  not 
be  judged  by  its  action  in  the  form  of  cable. 

The  material  was  soft  charcoal-bloom,  and  of  high  price. 

It  proved  of  value  in  our  experiments  upon  the  effect  of  the  rolls,  and 
as  furnishing  us  with  data  as  to  the  extreme  of  change  of  form  which 
would  occur  to  a  link  of  very  soft  iron  under  stress.  Although  too  duc- 
tile and  soft  for  chain-iron,  some  of  the  larger  sizes  produced  good  links, 
while  the  smaller  sizes  were  overworked  for  the  purpose,  and  did  not. 

The  average  percentage  of  bar's  strength  of  the  2'',  1  J",  and  If  links 
was  172  per  cent. ;  that  of  the  V^  1J'^  and  IJ''  was  153  per  cent. ;  the 
average  tenacity  of  the  first  three  sizes  being  48,618  pounds,  that  of  the 
last  three  53,479  pounds. 

Under  impact  this  iron  proved  remarkably  tough,  and  displayed  the 
phenomena  of  "  barking."    (See  Plate  XII.) 

Irons  P  and  Px. 

Record  of  bars  tested  by  teosion,  Nos.  921  to  1,046 ;  by  impact;  Nos.  658  to  680;  of 
links,  Nos.  346  to  375 ;  chemical  analyses,  Nos.  151, 152. 

These  irons  were  made  at  the  same  rolling-mill,  and  when  the  physical 
tests  were  made  upon  Pj?  it  was  considered  to  be  of  the  same  material 
as  P,  and  the  differences  in  their  characteristics  were  attributed  to  vari- 
ations in  the  mechanical  processes  by  which  they  were  produced,  P 
having  received  one  course  of  heating  and  hammering  which  was  omit- 
ted with  Px.  Subsequent  chemical  analyses  showed  marked  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  two  irons.  The  results  of  the  analyses  were  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  from  the  manufaeturer,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
perceives  that  the  weak  point  of  previous  lots  (iron  P)  was  the  lack  of 
transverse  strength  when  scored,  and  that  he  has  in  this  lot  (Px)  ov^er- 
come  the  difficulty  without  esseutially  lowering  the  tensile  strength. 
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This  was  effected  by,  first,  the  selection  and  rigid  paddling  of  pig-iron, 
as  free  from  phosphorus  as  possible,  and  then  nsing  a  physic  which 
tended  to  eliminate  the  silicon  and  sulphar,  and  then  to  the  omission  of 
the  hammering.  The  result  of  these  experiments  by  the  manufacturer 
to  correct  the  defects  found  at  the  testing-machine,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sui^erior  chain  iron,  which  resisted  impact  well  and  welded 
firmly.  The  appearance  of  its  fracture  by  impact  is  shown  in  Plate 
Xlll,  Fig.  1,  and  when  tested  as  cable  it  developed  from  159  to  169, 
averaging  164  per  cent,  of  bar's  strength,  iron  P  having  averaged  154 
per  cent,  by  irregular  factors. 

Part  2. 

Comparison  op  Chemical  and  Physical  Results. 

Variations  in  the  physical  qualities  of  iron  may  be  due  to  diflerent 
composition,  or  to  different  treatment  in  manufacture,  or  to  both  these 
complex  causes.  In  order  to  determine  the  specific  causes  of  variation, 
one  class  of  altering  conditions  should  be  made  to  vary  largely,  while 
the  other  classes  should  be  kept  uniform.  Then  another  class  should  be 
varied,  and  so  on,  unfil  the  value  of  each  is  ascertained.  As  all  the 
irons  under  consideration  were  intended  to  have  that  purity  and  refine- 
ment which  was  deemed  indispensable  in  chain  cables,  their  chemical 
analyses  are  perhaps  more  important  in  proving  that  physical  variations 
result  cliiefly  from  treatment  than  in  pointing  out  the  specific  effects 
of  certain  ingredients.  While  the  subject  of  treatment,  especially  the 
increase  of  strength  by  greater  reduction  in  rolling,  may  be  the  more 
important  one,  it  can  be  best  appreciated  aft^r  we  have  familiarized  our- 
selves with  the  general  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  irons. 
The  typical  facts  are  given  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  I. — Belative  values  of  irons  in  bars,  in  tenacity ,  reduction  of  area,  and  eJongaiiony 
and  in  proportion  of  chain  to  bar. 
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Table  I.  Belative  values  of  irons  in  bars,  in  tenacity,  reduction  of 
area,  and  elongation,  and  in  proportion  of  chain  to  bar. 

Table  II.  Analyses  of  the  irons. 

Table  III.  Summary  of  principal  physical  and  chemical  characteris- 
tics of  sixteen  irons.' 

Under  the  head  of  phosphorus  the  leading  chemical  and  physical  facts 
about  each  iron  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  element  are  compared,  and 
then  the  group  of  irons  is  considered  and  a  conclusion  is  reached;  under 
the  head  of  silicon  the  irons  are  ag^  gone  over  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  so  on  with  carbon  and  other  ingredients.  A  description  of  a  few 
irons  in  which  composition  should  have  the  greatest  influence  on  strength 
will  sufSce  to  introduce  these  conclusions. 

EFFECTS  OF  PHOSPHOEUS. 

Iron  0.— P.  0.07,  Si.  0.07,  C.  0.04.    Slag  medium. 

Chemical  impurities,  all  very  low. 

The  iron  had  been  tnorougMy  worked. 

Tenacity  as  bar  and  as  link  very  low. 

Ductility  as  bar  and  as  link  very  high. 

Welds  very  good. 

Low  phosphorus  does  not  alone  account  for  these  qaalities.  Iron  F, 
with  P.  0.20,  Si.  0.16,  and  0. 0.03,  has  about  the  same  tenacity  and  weld- 
ing power,  and  approaches  the  same  ductility.  Iron  P,  with  P.  0.25,  Si. 
0.18,  and  G.  0.033,  has  about  equal  ductility,  but  inferior  welding  quah- 
ties.  Seeing  that  the  thorough  working  of  the  small  bars  decreased 
welding  power,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  less-compressed  large 
bars,  it  is  probable  that  method  of  manufacture  is  an  important  factor 
in  all  physical  results.  The  effects  of  low  phosphorus  are  not  conspicu- 
ous. 

Iron  P.— P.  0.26,  Si.  0.18,  0.  0.03.    Slag  very  low. 

P.  rather  high,  C.  medium;  other  impurities  low. 

Tenacity  high  as  bar;  irregular  as  link. 

Ductili^  high  when  not  nicked;  low  when  nicked.  Welding  valuCy 
medium  through  overwork,  and  possibly  high  P. 

Iron  Px.— P.  0.09,  Si.  0.028,  O.  0.66. 

This  iron  had  the  highest  average  of  good  qualities  of  the  commercial 
bars  examined,  and  was  the  best  for  general  construction  purposes.  The 
characteristic  effects  of  phosphorus,  might,  previous  to  our  investigation 
into  the  effects  of  reduction,  have  been  considered  as  shown  by  the 
behavior  of  two  specimens,  one  of  iron  P  and  one  of  Pz,  made  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  one  course  of  piling  and  hammering  was  omitted 
&om  Pz,  viz: 

1"  bar  iron  P,  phos.  0.25,  tenacity  57,807  i)Ounds,  elongation  19  per  cent. 

1^"  bar  iron  Pz,  phos.  0.09,  tenacity  54,212  pounds,  elongation  24  per 
cent. 

But  this  increased  tenacity  and  decreased  ductility  of  the  smaller  bar 
are  not  due  to  P.  alone;  it  had  Si.  0.18  against  Si.  0.03,  and  it  had  more 
reduction  in  the  rolls. 

The  difference  in  the  tenacity  of  the  bars  of  the  same  sizes  of  iron  P, 
which  may  be  considered  as  probably  of  similar  composition,  was  nearly 
5,000  pounds,  while  between  the  bars  in  question,  of  P  and  Pz,  it  was 
but  3,600  pounds. 

P.  may  have  affected  the  welding  qualities  and  the  ductility,  as  Pz, 
with  much  less  of  this  element,  welded  much  better  and  had  greater 
powers  of  resisting  sudden  strains. 
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Iron  D— P.  0.18  (0.12  to  0.24),  Si.  0.16,  0.  0.03.    Slag  low. 

Carbon  low ;  other  impurities  medium. 

Different  bars  very  differently  worked. 

Tenacity  high  as  bar  link. 

Ductility  medium  as  bar  and  link. 

Welds  very  good. 

There  are  various  proofis  that  low  phosphorus,  even  with  low  silicon, 
do  not  make  high  ductility,  and  that  the  amount  of  reduction  is  the 
more  imx)ortant  &ctor.    For  instance : 

V  bar,  P.  0.24,  Si.  0.17,  has  tenacity  per  square  inch,  61,000  pounds  \ 
elongation,  2^  per  cent. 

1^**  bar,  P.  0.16,  Si.  0.11,  has  tenacity  per  square  inch,  56,000  pounds ) 
elongation,  23  per  cent. 

2'*  bar,  P.  0.21,  Si.  0.16,  has  tenacity  per  square  inch,  49,146  pounds; 
elongation,  0.07  per  cent. 

The  welds  of  the  medium  sized  and  worked  bars  were  best,  but  all 
were  good.    No  harmful  effect  of  phosphorus  can  be  traced  in  this  iron. 

Iron  B  welded  best,  and  had  P.  0.23  and  0.  0.015. 

Iron  P.— P.  0.20,  Si.  0.16,  O.  0.03.    Slag  low. 

Carbon  low ;  other  impurities  medium. 

Iron  suitably  worked  for  welding,  and  very  uniform. 

Tenacity  as  bar  and  as  link  very  low. 

Ductility  high. 

Welding  power  good. 

The  remarkable  uniformity  of  this  iron  proves  it  to  have  been  made 
with  great  care  from  selected  materials.  Why  its  tenacity  is  so  low  it  is 
difficult  to  say  on  chemical  grounds.  The  same  iron,  Fx,  more  worked, 
gives  a  medium  tenacity,  with  substantially  the  same  analysis.  Iron  A, 
with  less  P.,  Si.,  and  C,  is  stronger.  Iron  E  has  lower  P.,  the  same  Si., 
and  only  0.02  C,  and  yet  a  higher  tenacity. 

Iron  Px  (P  more  worked.)— P.  0.19,  Si.  0.17,  0.  0.03. 

Ingredients  substantially  the  same  as  in  P. 

Iron  much  more  worked  than  P. 

Tenacity  medium  in  link  and  bar. 

Ductility  good. 

Welding  power  below  medium. 

Iron  B.— P.  0.23,  Si.  0.16^  C.  0.015. 

P.  rather  high^  Si.  medium,  and  O.  very  low. 

Iron  not  sufficiently  worked  for  strength. 

Tenacity  rather  low. 

Ductility  quite  low. 

Welds  very  good. 

Notwithstanding  the  extremely  low  0.,  the  iron  was  not  ductile.  P. 
may  well  account  for  this,  but  not  for  low  tenacity,  as  some  of  iron  P 
had  more  P.  and  much  higher  tenacity.  Low  C.  may  partly  account  for 
low  tenacity  and  good  welds,  but  small  reduction  seems  to  be  an  equal 
cause.    High  P.  did  not  prevent  excellent  welding. 

Iron  M.— P.  0.22  (0.21  to  0.32),  Si.  0.18  (0.16  to  0.26),  C.  0.04,  K.  0.18 
(0.03  to  0.34),  Cu.  0.34  (0.13  to  0.43).    Slag  various. 

P.  rather  high ;  Si.  above  medium  ;  copper  and  nickel  high ;  C.  rather 
low. 

The  amount  of  work  the  iron  received  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
sizes  af  the  bars. 

Tenacity  considerably  above  average. 

Ductility  average. 

Welds  weak. 
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The  chanicter  of  this  iron  is  so  complex,  and  its  physical  character 
varies  so  mach  in  the  same-sized  bars,  that  no  satisfactory  analysis  of 
the  data  can  be  made.  It  seems  certain,from  a  comparison  of  the  tables, 
that  neither  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  nor  sla^  materially  affected  strength. 
The  effects  of  these  ingredients  on  welding  will  be  considered  under 
another  head.* 

Oondusiona  about  phaspharns. — ^The  best  of  these  irons  average  P.  0.09 
to  0.20.  The  extreme  limits  are  0.005  and  0.317.  A  soft  boilerplate 
steel  might  have  the  former  amoant;  the  latter  woold  give  high  tenacity 
and  brittleness  to  even  a  low-carbon  steel.  The  investigations  have 
been  made  so  difficult  by  the  chemical  similarity  and  general  purity  of 
most  of  the  irons,  and  by  their  various  degrees  of  reduction  in  rolling, 
that  the  effect  of  phosphorus  cannot  be  independently  traced.  While 
si)ecial  bars  having  chemical  and  structural  conditions  otherwise  similar 
seem  to  be  increased  in  tenacity  and  brittleness  by  high  phosphorus, 
other  bars  low  in  this  element  are  not  the  mildest. 

The  phosphorus  (average  in  each  iron)  runs  very  irregularly,  as  follows, 
beginning  with  the  highest  of  the  following  physical  values:  Tenacity , 
0.72,  0.16,  0.20,  0.17,  0.22,  0.25,  0.19,  0.19,  0.09,  0.15,  0.19,  0.23,  0.18, 
0.20,  0.20,  0.07.  Eeductian  of  area,  0.07,  0.18,  0.09,  0.20,  0.15,  0.25,  0.19, 
0.19,  0.20,  0.22,  0.17,  0.15,  0.23,  0.19,  0.07,  0.20.  EUmgatim,  0.09,  0.25, 
0.07,  0.18,  0.19,  0.20,  0.19,  0.22,  0.20,  0.19,  0.15, 0.17,  0.15, 0.23,  0.20,  0.07. 

It  may  be  generally  stated  that  phosphorus  0.10,  with  carbon  about 
0.03  and  silicon  under  0.15,  gave  the  best  chain -cable  irons  of  this  group. 
One  of  the  best  irons,  however,  had  P.  0.23,  although  low  tenacity  and 
high  ductility  are  the  chief  requirements  of  such  irons. 

The  effects  of  the  different  constituents  on  welding  wiU  be  considered 
under  that  head. 

EFFECTS   OF  SILICON. 

See  foregoing  descriptions  of  irons  0,  P,  F,  and  M. 

The  iron  F,  which  is  among  the  highest  in  silicon,  did  this  element 
cause  the  very  low  tenacity  despite  the  fiiir  amount  of  P.  (0.20)  I  K  so. 
Si.  must  affect  tenacity  more  than  it  affects  ductility.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact  In  iron  J,  ductility  as  well  as  tenacity  is  reduced  very  low  by 
high  Si.  (0.27). 

Iron  J Si.  0.27  (0.18  to  0.32),  P.  0.20,  C..0.35.    Slag  average. 

Silicon  high;  other  impurities  medium. 

Iron  not  overworked. 

Tenacity  very  low  in  bar  and  link. 

Ductility  very  low  in  bar  and  link. 

Weld  rather  bad. 

There  was  no  apparent  chemical  or  physical  cause  for  this  low 
strength,  except  excessive  silicon.  Under  sledge  blows  the  bars  split 
as  often  as  they  broke  off,  and  the  faces  of  the  fracture  were  like  layers 
of  charcoal,  although  both  carbon  and  slag  were  medium. 

Concluaians  about  Silicon. — ^No  ingredient  of  steel  is  less  understood 
than  this  one.  The  technical  managers  of  the  Terrenoire  Works  in 
France,  who  have  been  notably  successful  in  their  steel  manufactures 
founded  on  chemical  induction,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  sound 

*Cliromiain  occnrs  only  in  iron  M,  four  analyses  of  which  show  Or.  0.061  to  0.089. 
As  this  element  Is  known  to  increase  the  tenacity  of  steel,  it  may  have  brought  iron  M 
up  to  a  good  standard  of  tenacity  without  helping  its  other  structural  qualities.  These 
experiments  giye  no  absolute  evidence  as  to  the  effects  of  chromium,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  when  mere  tenacity  is  made  the  criterion  of  fitness,  an  iron  like  M  may  be 
found  which  will  meet  thai  requirement  and  still  prove  untrustworihy  for  cables. 
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steel  castings  which  coutain  a  large  amount  of  Si.,  believe  that  this  in- 
gredient,  np  to  the  amount  contained  in  most  of  the  irons  we  are  con- 
sidering, does  not  decrease  the  tenacity  or  ductility  of  steel.  And  it  is 
true  that  good  steels  are  made  by  various  processes  with  as  much  as 
0^0  Si.  It  is  belie\'ed  by  the  Terrenoire  managers  that  silica  is  the 
cause  of  the  bad  effects  usually  attributed  to  silicon.  The  table  of  ana- 
lyses will  show  that,  in  this  case,  the  ore  has  not  been  mistaken  for  the 
metal.  The  slag,  which  contains  the  silica,  has  been  separately  deter- 
mined. Why  wrought  iron  should  differ  from  steel  in  respect  of  the 
effects  of  Si.  we  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  determine,  if,  indeed,  it 
does  so  differ.  It  can  only  be  said,  with  reference  to  this  series  of  ex- 
perimeDts,  that  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  strength  due  to  an  ex- 
cess of  this  element,  while  the  eftects  of  medium  amounts  of  it  are  over- 
shadowed by  larger  causes.  The  extremes  of  Si.  were  0.028  and  0.321. 
In  the  best  irons  it  averaged  about  0.15.  It  ran  as  follows,  with  a  reg- 
ularly decreasing  order  of  value :  In  Tenacity^  0.09,  0.15,  0.15,  0.15, 0.18, 
0.18, 0.17,  0.10,  0.03,  0.16,  0.16,  0.16,  0.14,  0.27,  0.16,  0.07.  Reduction  of 
area,  0.07,  0.14, 0.03,  0.16,  0.16,  0.18,  0.16,  0  16, 0.15,  0.18, 0.15,  0.15, 0.16, 
0.17,  009,  0.27.  Elongation,  0.03,  0.18,  0.07,  0.14,  0.16,  0.16,  0.16,  0.18, 
0.15, 0.17,  0.16, 0,15,  0.15,  0.16,  0.27,  0.09. 


EFFECTS  OP  CAEBON. 

See  foregoing  remarks  on  iron  B,  in  which  C.  is  extremely  low. 

Iron  L,— C,  average  0.35,  highest  0.51;  P.,  0.10;  Si.,  0.10.    Slag  low. 

Carbon  very  high ;  other  impurities  quite  low. 

Tenacity  as  bar  highest. 

Dactility  as  bar  and  link  lowest. 

Welding  power  most  imperfect,  decreasing  as  C.  increases. 

The  following  table,  from  a  paper  by  William  Hackney,  esq.,*  is  val- 
uable in  this  connection,  a^  showing  the  amounts  of  C.  in  various  well- 
known  brands  of  wrought  iron  and  steel : 

Percentages  of  carbon  in  some  varieties  of  iron  and  steel. 

SERIES  OF  THE  IBOXS.  SERIES  OF  TQE  STEELS. 


Description. 
Soft  paddled  iron. . . 
^mor  plates 


PeroentAge 
of  carbon. 


Iran  rail 

Lowmoor  boiler-plate .... 
Staffordahire  boiler-plate . 

Roasian  bar-iron 


Swedish  iron  bar 


Steely  pnddled  iron 

hon  made  by  Catalan  pro-  K 
cesB  direct  from  the  ore. .  \ 

Soft  pnddled  steel 

Poddled  steel  rail 

Hard  paddled  steel 


trace* 

o.oiet 

a033t 

0.044t 

0.09t 

O.lOt 

O.lOt 

0.272t 

0.34at 

0.054t 

0.087t 

0.386t 

0.30  to0.40t 

tracest 

0.420t 

0.5yit 

0.55t 

1.380t 


DoBCTipdon. 


Percentage 
of  carbon. 


Extra  soft   Fagersta  Bes- 

semersteel 0.085J 

Extra  soft  Dewlais  Besse- 
mer steel  0.13511 

Crewe   boiler-plate   steely 

Bessemer  process 0.22  to  0.241 

Locomotive   crank  -  axles,  ^  0.3U 

Serain^  Bessemer  steel..  (  0.49t 

Locomotive  crank-axle,  by 

Tickers,  Sheffield 0.46* 

Railsand  tires 0.30  toO.50 

Bessemer  spring-steel .....  0.45  to  0.55t 

Crucible  steel : 

For  masons'  tools 0.6* 

For  chippinff  chisels 0.75* 

Crank-axle  (by  Krupp) .  1.05t 

Gnn  (by  Kriipp) 1.18t 

For  flat  files 1.20'* 

Forged  Indian  wootz 1.645t 


•Kead  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  April.  1875. 
*  A.  Willis.  t  J.  Percy.  X  A.  Greiner. 

%  D.  Forbes.  I  Bnelus.  If  F.  W.  Webb. 
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Iron  L  is,  therefore,  a  so-called  puddled  steel,  or  more  properly  a  weld- 
steel.  Since  its  imparities,  other  than  C,  are  so  small,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  G.  is  the  cause  of  its  marked  physical  char- 
acter.   This  is  more  plainly  shown  by  the  following : 

1  J"  bar,  0.  0.45,  has  nearly  70,000  pounds  tenacity  per  square  inch, 
and  6.5  per  cent,  elongation. 

1^"  bar,  C.  0.51,  has  67,000  pounds  tenacity  per  square  inch,  and  6.5 
per  cent,  elongation. 

l\i"  and  l\i''  bars,  C.  0.21  to  0.25,  have  average  58,000  pounds  tenac- 
ity per  square  inch,  and  13  per  cent,  elongation. 

Iron  K.— C.,  0.07  j  P.,  0.15 ;  Si.,  0.15.    Slag  low. 

G.  slightly  high ;  other  impurities  medium. 

Iron  well  worked  and  very  uniform. 

Tenacity  as  bar  and  link  very  high. 

Ductility  below  medium. 

Welding  power  quite  low. 

The  ductility  was  very  fair  when  the  bar  was  not  nicked.  The  fract- 
ure was  fine  and  silvery,  like  that  of  low  steel.  These  facts,  and  the 
medium  amounts  of  other  impurities,  point  to  G.  as  the  hardening  ele- 
ment. Irons  having  similar  amounts  of  P.  and  Si.,  and  low  carbon,  like 
irons  A  and  C,  have  lower  tenacity  and  higher  ductility. 

Iron  E.— C.  0.018,  P.  018,  Si.  016. 

G.  very  low :  other  impurities  medium. 

Tenacity  below  average. 

Ductility  high. 

Welding  power  pretty  good. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  be  connected  with  low  carbon. 

Conclusions  about  carbon, — So  much  is  known  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  0.  on  both  wrought  iron  and  steel,  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
falling  into  error  about  it.  The  irons  under  consideration  have  G.  almost 
exclusively  low  and  pretty  uniform;  the  exceptional  cases  give  very 
marked  physical  results,  especially  iron  L,  which  is  the  only  one  really 
high  in  C.  The  other  irons  ranged  between  0.015  and  0.07.  Garbon 
ran  with  the  following  decreasing  order  of  value:  In  Tenacity^  0.35,  0.068, 
0.032,  0.042,  0.044,  0.033,  0.055,  0.032,  0.066,  0.032,  0.032,  0.015,  0.002, 
0.036,  0.026,  0.043.  Reduction  of  areu^  0.043,  0.002,  0.066,  0.026,  0.032, 
0.033,  0.032,  0.032,  0.032,  0.044,  0.042,  0.068,  0.015,  0.055,  0.35,  0.036. 
Elon^tion,  0.066, 0.033,  0.043, 0.002, 0.032, 0.026, 0.032, 0.044,0.032, 0.055, 
0.032,  0.042,  0.068,  0.015.  0.036,  0.35. 

It  seems  thus  easy  to  vary  the  physical  qualities  of  puddled  iron  by 
carbon ;  but  whether  or  not  it  is  easy  to  uniformly  vary  the  carbon  in 
puddled  iron,  the  checkered  history  of  the  "  puddled-steeP  process  will 
show.  As  we  shall  observe  farther  on,  for  uses  in  which  the  value  of  an 
iron  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  particular  kind  of  weld  given  to 
these  links,  C.  must  be  under  0,04;  but  for  uses  in  which  the  strength 
of  the  bar  is  the  measure  of  fitness,  G.  may  run  up  to  0.50  or  more. 

OTHEB  ELEMENTS. 

Manganese  is  so  very  low  in  all  these  irons  that  its  effects  cannot  be 
traced.  It  is  highest  in  one  lot  of  iron  D,  viz.,  0.097 ;  but  even  this 
could  have  little  effect,  in  view  of  the  faet  that  Mn.  is  often  three  times 
as  high  in  very  soft  steels,  and  sometimes  runs  above  1  per  cent,  in  low 
structural  steels.  Mn.  seems  to  toughen  steel,  and  to  make  it  cast 
sound ;  its  hardening  effect  up  to  Mn.  0.20  to  0.30  is  slight. 

Copper  is  very  low  in  all  the  irons,  except  M  (Gu.  0.31  to  0,43),  which 
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has  about  the  average  tenaQity  and  ductility.  Ou.  is  next  highest  (Cu. 
0.17)  in  iron  A,  which  has  rather  low  tenacity,  but  very  high  ductility, 
on  account  of  its  low  carbon  (0.  0.02).  These  experiments  furnish  no 
evidence  that  copper  aflGects  strength.  Its  effect  on  welding  will  be  fur- 
ther considered. 

Nickel  was  only  high  (Si.  0.34)  in  some  of  the  bars  of  iron  M,  but  did 
not  appear  to  affect  their  strength.  That  it  may  have  helped  their  weld- 
ing capacity  is  iiirtber  referred  to. 

Cobalt  was  so  low  (Co.  0.11  maximum)  that  its  effects  on  strength 
could  not  be  traced.  Possibly  copper  may  have  been  neutralized  by  Ni. 
and  Co.  in  its  effect  on  strength,  but  these  data  are  not  evidence,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Sulphur  was  extremely  low  in  all  the  irons,  S.  0.046  being  the  highest 
percentage  in  one  lot  of  iron  M.  So  little  S.  did  not  affect  welding 
power,  as  we  shall  observe  further  on;  and  it  could  hardly  impair 
strength,  when  irons  red-short  ftom  much  S.  are  usually  strong. 

Slag. — ^This  averages  about  1  x>er  cent.  It  is  lowest  in  iron  L  (slag 
0. 38),  and  highest  m  the  2*'  bar  of  iron  H  (slag  2.26).  This  bar  had 
51,700  x)ounds  tenacity,  and  8.7  per  cent,  elongation,  while  the  1^"  bar 
of  iron  N,  with  1.258  slag,  had  56,000  pounds  tenacity  and  21.7  per  cent, 
elongation.  Was  this  the  result  of  too  little  work  on  the  larger  bar,  or 
of  the  slag|>er  se  f  Is  the  presence  of  much  slag  merely  an  indication 
of  too  little  work,  of  a  loose  strnctuie  resulting  from  too  little  conden- 
sation of  the  fibers  I  Or  does  the  slag,  as  slag,  or  dirt,  exert  an  inde- 
pendent weakening  influence  I  Referring  to  the  table  of  analyses,  we 
find: 


IrozL 

Size. 

Slag. 

IroxL 

Size. 

Slag. 

L 

Jn. 
1 

0.668 
0.388 
0.192 
0.326 
0.308 
0.452 
0.376 

0 

Jn, 

? 

2 

L096 

L 

!  O 

0.074 

L 

P 

0.848 

L 

P 

1.214 

1, 

,  D...               ....          

0.570 

1, 

1  D 

0.546 

L 

i 

It  appears  that  the  smallest  and  most  worked  iron  often  has  the  most 
slag.  It  is  hence  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  iron  may  be  dirty  and 
yet  thoroughly  condensed;  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  IJ^' 
bar  of  iron  H  was  4,300  pounds  stronger  than  the  2''  bar,  partly  because 
it  bad  1  per  cent,  less  slag.  The  V  bar  of  iron  P  had  nearly  58,000 
pounds  tenacity,  while  the  1%"  bar  of  Px,  with  0.40  more  slag,  had  a 
little  less  than  63,000  pounds  tenacity.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
establish  any  close  conclusions  from  these  small  variations  of  slag.  The 
investigation  requires  analyses  of  irons  equally  worked,  some  of  the 
specimens  being  purposely  made  very  dirty. 

WELDING. 

Before  comparing  the  irons  under  this  head,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly 
consider  the  heretofore  ascertained  facts,  and  the  speculations  which 
grow  out  of  them.  The  generally  received  theory  of  welding  is  that  it 
is  merely  pressing  the  molecules  of  metal  into  contact,  or  rather  into 
such  proximity  as  they  have  in  the  other  paits  of  the  bar.  Up  to  this 
point  there  can  hardly  be  any  difference  of  opinion,  but  here  uncertainty 
begins. 
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What  impairs  or  prevents  welding  f  Is  it  merely  the  interposition  of 
foreign  substances  between  the  molecules  of  iron  and  any  other  sub- 
stance which  will  enter  into  molecular  relations  or  vibrations  wit^  iron! 
Is  it  merely  the  mechanical  preventing  of  contact  between  molecules,  by 
the  interposition  of  such  substances  f  This  theory  is  based  on  such  facts 
as  the  following :  1.  Not  only  iron,  but  steel,  has  been  so  perfectly  united 
that  the  seam  could  not  be  discovered,  and  that  the  strength  was  as 
great  as  it  was  at  any  point,  by  accurately  planing  and  thoroughly 
smoothing  and  cleaning  the  surfaces,  binding  the  two  pieces  together, 
subjecting  them  to  a  welding  heat,  and  pressing  them  together  by  a 
very  few  hammer-blows.  But  when  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  iron  was 
placed  between  similar  smooth  surfaces,  a  weld  could  not  be  effected. 

2.  Heterogeneous  steel-scrap,  having  a  much  larger  variation  in  com- 
position than  these  irons  have,  when  placed  in  a  box  comi)osed  of 
wrought-iron  side  and  end  pieces  laid  together,  is,  (on  a  commercial 
scale)  heated  to  the  high  temperature  which  the  wrougnt  iron  will  stand, 
and  then  rolled  into  bars  which  are  more  homogeneous  than  ordinary 
wrought  iron,  the  wrought-iron  box  so  settles  together  as  the  heat  in 
creases  that  it  nearly  excludes  the  oxidizing  atmosphere  of  the  furnace, 
and  no  film  of  oxide  of  iron  is  interi^osed  between  the  surfaces.  At  the 
same  time  the  inclosed  and  more  fusible  steel  is  partially  melted,  so  that 
the  impurities  are  partly  forced  out  and  partly  diiiused  throughout  the 
mass  by  the  rolling. 

The  other  theory  is  that  the  molecular  motions  of  the  iron  are  changed 
by  the  presence  of  certain  impurities,  such  as  copper  and  carbon,  in 
such  a  manner  that  welding  cannot  occur  or  is  greatly  impaired.  In 
favor  of  this  theory  it  may  be  claimed  that,  say,  2  per  cent,  of  copper 
will  almost  prevent  a  weld,  while,  if  the  interposition  theory  were  true, 
this  copper  could  only  weaken  the  weld  2  per  cent.,  as  it  could  only  cover 
2  per  cent,  of  the  surfaces  of  the  molecules  to  be  united.  It  is  also 
stated  that  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  greatly  impairs  welding  power,  while 
the  mere  interposition  of  carbon  should  only  reduce  it  1  per  cent. ' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  claimed  that  in  the  perfect  welding  due 
to  the  fusion  of  cast  iron,  the  interposition  of  10  or  even  20  per  cent,  of 
impurities,  such  as  carbon,  silicon,  and  copper,  does  not  affect  the 
strength  of  the  mass  as  much  as  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  carbon  or  copper 
affects  the  strength  of  a  weld  made  at  a  plastic  instead  of  a  fluid  heat. 
It  is  also  true  that  liigh  tool-steel,  containing  IJ  per  cent,  of  carbon,  is 
much  stronger  throughout  its  mass,  all  of  which  has  been  welded  by 
fusion,  than  it  would  be  if  it  had  less  carbon.  Hence,  copper  and  car- 
bon cannot  impair  the  welding  power  of  iron  in  any  greater  degree 
than  by  their  interposition,  provided  the  welding  has  the  benefit  of 
that  perfect  mohUity  which  is  due  to  fusion.  The  similar  effect  of  par- 
tial fusion  of  steel  in  a  wrought-iron  box  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  inference  is  that  imperfect  welding  is  not  the  result  of  a  change  in 
molecular  motions,  due  to  impurities,  but  of  imperfect  mobility  of  the 
mass— of  not  giving  the  molecules  a  chance  to  get  together. 

Should  it  be  suggested  that  the  temperature  of  fusion,  as  compared 
with  that  of  plasticity,  may  so  change  chemical  affinities  as  to  account 
for  the  different  degrees  of  welding  power,  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
temperature  of  fusion  in  one  kind  of  iron  is  lower  than  that  of  plas- 
ticity in  another,  and  that  as  the  welding  and  melting  points  of  iron 
are  largely  due  to  the  carbon  they  contain,  such  an  impurity  a«  copper, 
for  instance,  ought,  on  this  theory,  to  imi)air  welding  in  some  cases  and 
not  to  affect  it  in  others.    This  will  be  further  referred  to. 
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The  next  inference  would  be  that  by  increasing  temperatore  we  chiefly 
improve  the  quality  of  welding.  If  temperature  is  increased  to  ftision, 
welding  is  practically  perfect:  if  to  plasticity  and  mobility  of  surfaces, 
welding  should  be  nearly  pertect. 

Then  how  does  it  sometimes  occur  that  the  more  irons  are  heated  the 
worse  they  weldf 

1.  Not  by  reason  of  mere  temperature ;  for  a  heat  almost  to  dissocia- 
tion will  fuse  wrought  iron  into  a  homogeneous  mass. 

2.  Probably  by  reason  of  oxidation,  which,  in  a  smith's  fire  especially, 
necessarily  increases  as  the  temperature  increases.  Even  in  a  gas-fur- 
nace, a  very  hot  flame  is  usually  an  oxidizing  flame.  The  oxide  of  iron 
forms  a  dividing  film  between  the  surfaces  to  be  joined ;  while  the  sUght 
interposition  of  the  same  oxide,  when  diffused  tliroughout  the  mass  by 
fusion  or  partial  fusion,  hardly  affects  welding.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
tained slag,  or  the  artificial  flux,  become  more  fluid  as  the  temperature 
rises,  and  thus  tend  to  wash  away  the  oxide  from  the  surfaces  j  but 
inasmuch  as  any  iron,  with  any  welding  flux,  can  be  oxidized  till  it  scin- 
tillates, the  value  of  a  high  heat  in  liquefying  the  slag  is  more  than  bal- 
anced by  its  damage  in  burning  the  iron. 

3.  But  it  still  remains  to  be  explained  why  some  irons  weld  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  others — notably,  why  irons  high  in  carbon  or  in  some 
other  impurities  can  only  be  welded  soundly  by  ordinary  processes  at 
low  heats.  It  can  only  be  said  that  these  impurities,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  increase  the  fusibility  of  iron,  and  that  in  an  oxidizing  flame  oxi- 
dation becomes  more  excessive  as  the  point  of  fusion  approaches.  Weld- 
ing demands  a  certain  condition  of  plasticity  of  surface ;  if  this  condi- 
tion is  not  reached,  welding  fails  for  want  of  contact  due  to  mobility;  if 
it  is  exceeded,  welding  fails  for  want  of  contact  due  to  excessive  oxida- 
tion. The  temperature  of  this  certain  condition  of  plasticity  varies  with 
all  the  different  compositions  of  irons.  Hence,  while  it  may  betnie  that 
heterogeneous  irons,  which  have  different  welding-points,  cannot  be 
soundly  welded  to  one  another  in  an  oxidizing  flame,  it  is  not  yet  proved, 
nor  is  it  probable,  that  homogeneous  irons  cannot  be  welded  together, 
whatever  their  composition,  even  in  an  oxidizing  flame.  A  collateral 
proof  of  this  is  that  one  smith  can  weld  irons  and  steels  which  another 
smith  cannot  weld  at  all,  by  means  of  a  skillful  selection  of  fluxes  and 
a  nice  variation  of  temperatures. 

To  recapitulate :  It  is  certain  that  perfect  welds  are  made  by  means 
of  perfect  contact. due  to  lusion,  and  that  nearly  perfect  welds  are  made 
by  means  of  such  contact  as  may  be  got  by  partial  fusion  in  a  non-oxi- 
dizing atmosphere  or  by  the  mechanical  fitting  of  surfaces,  tchatever  the 
composition  of  the  iron  may  be  within  all  known  limits.  While  high 
temperature  is  thus  the  first  cause  of  that  mobility  which  promotes  weld- 
ing, it  is  also  the  cause,  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  of  that  '^  burning" 
which  injures  both  the  weld  and  the  iron.  Hence,  welding  in  an  oxidizing 
atmosphere  must  be  done  at  a  heat  which  gives  a  compromise  between 
imperfect  contact  due  to  want  of  mobility  on  the  one  hand  and  imperfect 
contact  due  to  oxidation  on  the  other  hand.  This  heat  varies  with  each 
different  composition  of  irons.  It  varies  because  these  compositions 
change  the  fusing-points  of  irons,  and  hence  their  points  of  excessive 
oxidation.  Hence,  while  ingredients,  such  as  carbon,  phosphorus,  cop- 
per, &c.,  i)ositively  do  not  prevent  welding  under  fusion,  or  in  a  non- 
oxidizing  atmosphere,  it  is  probable  that  they  impair  it  in  an  oxidizing 
atmosphere,  not  directly,  but  only  by  changing  the  susceptibility  of  the 
iron  to  oxidation. 
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The  obvious  conclusions  are :  Ist.  That  any  wrought  iron,  of  whatever 
ordinary  composition,  may  be  welded  to  itself  in  an  oxidizing  atmos- 
phere at  a  certain  temperature,  which  may  differ  very  largely  from  that 
one  which  is  vaguely  known  as  a  ^^  welding  heat."  2d.  That  in  a  non- 
oxidizing  atmosphere,  heterogeneous  irons,  however  impure,  may  be 
soundly  welded  at  indefinitely  high  temperatures. 

These  speculations  may  throw  little  light  on  the  subject  of  welding. 
They  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  direction  of  further 
inquiry  and  experiment,  and  of  impressing  the  necessity  of  caution  in 
arriving  at  conclusions  about  these  irons  from  the  limited  data  afforded 
by  these  experiments. 

In  reviewing  the  experiments  with  reference  to  welding,  and  under  the 
precautions  mentioned,  let  us  observe: 

Ist.  All  the  irons  were  so  very  low  in  sulphur  that  this  ingredient 
could  not  have  materially  affected  welding  power. 

2d.  As  we  shall  see  in  detail,  farther  on,  the  irregular  differences  in 
the  working  and  reduction  of  the  bars  which  affected  all  other  physical 
properties  affected  this  one  also. 

Let  us  first  take  the  singularly  impure  iron  M.  Its  surfaces  were 
pretty  weU  united  by  welding,  but  the  iron  about  the  weld  was  weakened, 
especially  at  a  high  heat.  Of  124  ruptures  of  links  made  of  this  iron,  79 
were  through  the  weld,  and  the  iron  was  little  distorted.  Of  311  rup- 
tures of  links  made  of  other  irons,  but  37  were  through  the  weld. 

The  ly  bar  of  iron  M  presents  an  exception ;  it  stands  high  on  the 
list  in  welding  capacity,  and  contains  copper  0.31  (average  Cu.  in  iron  M 
0.34).  Its  phosphorus,  slag,  and  silicon  are  about  average.  But  the  bar 
is  also  remarkable  in  containing  nickel  0.35  and  cobalt  0.11.  Did  these 
ingredients  neutralize  the  copper  under  this  special  treatment?  No 
other  irons  contain  any  notable  amount  of  them,  except  iron  A,  which 
has  Go.  0.07  and  Ni.  0.08;  but  it  also  has  Cu.  0.17.*  The  welds  of  this 
iron  were  very  strong,  the  links  breaking  oftener  at  the  butt  than  at  the 
weld. 

Two  links  made  ftom  iron  M  were  analyzed  from  specimens  taken  at 
the  weld  end  and  at  the  butt  end.  The  weld  end  had  been  reheated  and 
hammered  twice ;  the  butt  end  had  not  been  hammered,  and  had  received 
second  heat  only  by  conduction  from  the  other  end.  The  analyses  show 
that  silicon  and  slag  only  were  materially  affected  by  twice  heating  and 
hammering,  as  follows: 

Si.  Slafz, 

Iron  M,  IV  bar,  weld  end 0.182  0.998 

IronM,  IV  bar,  bntt  end 0.203  1.074 

IronM,  ir  bar,  weld  end 0.177  l.:«8 

IronM,  irbar,  butt  end 0.261  1.732 

In  oxodizing  to  silica  the  Si.  diffused  a  small  amount  of  flux,  which 
should  have  helped  welding  by  preventing  oxidation  or  by  carrying  off 
oxide  of  iron,  or  both ;  but  the  amount  was  so  very  small  in  this  case 
that  its  effect  cannot  be  traced.  Nor  does  iron  J,  in  which  Si.  was  highest 
(0.18  to  0.32),  confirm  this  theory.  Athough  the  other  impurities  were  not 
high,  and  the  iron  was  not  overworked,  it  welded  rather  badly.  The 
value  of  short  chains  is  as  follows:  Best,  Si.  0.16, 0.14,  0.07, 0.03,  0.16, 
0.15,  0.17,  0.15,  0.17,  0.18,  0.16,  0.18,  0.15,  and,  including  J,  0.27. 

Phosphorus,  up  to  the  limit  of  ^  per  cent.,  had  not  a  notable  effect  on 
welding.    It  was  lowest  in  iron  0,  which  welded  soundly,  but  aJl  im- 

•This  iron  may  have  received  the  copper  while  beinf;  rolled  in  a  train  ordinarily 
used  for  copper  at  the  navy-yard,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  was  manufactured. 
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ptirities  were  low,  and  weldincf  power  was  traced  to  the  reduction  of  the 
bar  by  direct  experiment.  The  same  is  trae  of  iron  P.  Omitting  one 
course  of  piling  and  hammering  largely  helped  its  welding  power.  Iron 
P  welded  badly,  not  necessarily  on  account  of  its  P.  0.25  j  for  iron  B, 
with  P.  0.23,  and  iron  D,  with  P.  0.18,  welded  soundly.  Iron  M  had  high 
P.,  0.23  (0.21  to  0.32).  While  its  surfaces  stick  together  pretty  well,  the 
links  broke  through  the  weld  when  they  were  made  at  a  high  heat,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  phosphorus  increases  fluidity,  and 
hence  capacity  for  oxidation.  The  value  of  short  chains  is  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Best,  P.  0.23,  0.18,  0.07,  0.09,  0.20,  0.20,  0.19,  0.17,  0.19,  0.25, 
0.19,  0.22,  0.15. 

Carbon  notably  affected  welding.  It  ran  as  follows  in  connection 
with  regularly  decreasing  welding  power :  Best,  C.  0.015,  0.002,  0.043, 
0.066,  0.020,  0.032,  0.032,  0.042,  0.055,  0.033,  0.032,  0.0044,  0.68,  and,  in- 
cluding L,  0.351. 

The  weld-steel,  or  steely  iron,  L  (C.  0.035),  when  treated  by  the  nni- 
fomi  method  usually  adopted  for  chain-cable  irons,  made  the  worst  welds. 
Iron  E,  with  carbon  so  low  as  0.07,  made  bad  welds,  although  it  was 
otherwise  a  good  average  chain-iron,  with  a  medium  amount  of  impurity. 
Carbon,  in  a  greater  degree  than  phosphorus,  promotes  fluidity,  hence 
the  iron  is  "burned"  at  the  ordinary  welding  temperatures  of  low-carbon 
irons. 

Slag  was  highest  (2.26  per  cent.)  in  the  2''  bar  of  iron  N,  which  welded 
less  soundly  t^an  any  other  bar  of  the  same  iron,  and  below  average  as 
compared  with  the  other  irons.  Slag  should  theoretically  improve  weld- 
ing, like  any  flux,  but  its  effects  in  these  experiments  could  not  be  defl- 
nitely  traced. 

WHAT  IS  LEAENED  FBOH  CHBMIOAIr  ANALYSIS. 

So  far,  it  may  appear  that  little  of  use  to  the  makers  or  the  users  of 
wrought  iron  has  been  learned.    But  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
these  irons  were  intended  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  and  to  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  use  of  chain-cable.    The  makers  generally  un- 
derstood the  necessary  conditions,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  reach 
this  special  standard  of  excellence.    Had  it  been  reached,  the  irons 
wonld  have  all  been  exactly  alike  in  physical  character,  and  presumably 
similar,  although  not  necessarily  alike  in  chemical  character,  for  certain 
ingredients  may  replace  others  within  limits  which  are  perhaps  narrow. 
Certainly  the  attempt  to  make  all  the  irons  conform  to  a  well-kuown 
standard  of  quality  was  the  worst  possible  way  to  ascertain  the  distinc- 
tive effects  of  the  various  altering  ingredients.    In  order  to  make  this 
latter  determination,  one  series  of  irons  should  have  been  made  as  uni- 
form as  x)0S8ible  in  all  ingredients  except  one,  for  instance  phosphorus, 
and  that  one  should  have  been  varied  as  much  as  possible.    Another 
series  should  have  been  alike  except  in  silicon,  and  so  on  through  the  list 
of  altering  ingredients.    The  series  of  tests  which  the  board  has  under- 
taken on  steels  was  devised  upon  this  principle.    It  was,  however,  thought 
best,  after  the  physical  tests  of  these  irons  were  completed,  to  subject 
them  to  analysis,  in  the  hope  that  some  good  result  would  follow.  This 
hope  has  been  realized  in  an  unexpected  and  somewhat  surprising  manner. 
Ist,  The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  same 
brand  of  iron  is  a  conspicuous  defect  which  is  readily  accounted  for.    In 
iron  M  silicon  varied  from  0.16  to  0.26 ;  in  iron  J  it  varied  from  0.18  to 
0.32 ;  in  iron  D  phosphorus  varied  from  0.12  to  0.24,  and  in  iron  J  from 
0.14  to  0.29. 
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Starting  with  a  uniform  pig-iron,  tlie  puddling  process  may.or  may  not 
remove  a  large  amount  of  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  carbon,  according  to 
the  temperature  and  agitation  of  the  bath,  the  "  fix"  used  in  the  furnace, 
and  from  many  causes  under  the  puddler's  control,  and  dependent  on 
his  knowledge  and  skill. 

Such  variations  would  be  entirely  inadmissible  in  the  most  common 
grades  of  steel ;  in  fact,  they  could  not  occur  in  the  cheap-steel  processes, 
when  using  a  uniform  pig-iron,  except  by  a  special  effort.  In  the  Besse- 
mer process  the  completion  of  the  oxidation  of  silicon  and  carbon  is  ob- 
vious to  the  inexpert  observer ;  in  the  open-hearth  process  unmistaka- 
ble tests  are  taken  during  the  operation.  The  character  of  steel  can  be 
surely  predicated  on  the  analysis  of  its  materials ;  that  of  wrought  iron 
is  altered  by  subtile  and  unobserved  causes.  Shpuld  it  be  urged  in 
favor  of  wrought  iron  that  P.  can  be  largely  removed  during  its  manu- 
facture, while  in  the  steel  manufacture  it  cannot  be,  it  may  be  answered 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  pig-irons  which  do  not  contain  much  P., 
and  it  is  better  to  be  sure  of  a  definite  amount  of  a  deleterious  ingredi- 
ent than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  variable  amount. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  show  the  exact  effect  of  varying  reduction  on 
steel.  Ingots  of  the  same  grade  of  steel,  fipom  6''  square  to  14''  square, 
are  employed  for  the  same  sized  bars;  the  larger  ones  are  preferred, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  cost  of  working  them,  not  because  small 
ingots  will  not  make  good  bars,  but  because  they  make  too  much  scrap. 
St^l  depends  comparatively  lightly  on  condensation  for  its  density,  but 
very  greatly  on  its  being  cast  from  a  fluid  state.  It  is  a  crystalline 
mass  in  both  large  and  small  ingots,  and  not  a  bundle  of  fibers  of  iron 
more  or  less  compacted. 

2d.  This  matter  of  varying  strength  due  to  varying  reduction — the 
most  important  developed  by  the  series  of  experiments — is  made  all  the 
more  certain  and  useful  by  the  analyses;  for  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  bars  and  of  the  specific  effects  of  different  ingre- 
dients, a  part  of  the  variation  now  traced  to  reduction  might  have  been 
attributed  to  composition. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that,  notwithstanding  this  attempt 
at  uniformity,  the  differences  in  reduction  in  the  rolling-mill  from  pile 
to  bar  caused  as  much  variation  in  the  physical  qualities  of  these  irons 
as  did  the  differences  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  whole  series  of 
irons,  excepting  the  steely  iron  L.  The  highest  difference  in  tenacity, 
due  apparently  to  varying  reductions,  is  11,969  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  highest  difference  between  the  average  tensional  resistances  of  all 
the  irons  (excepting  the  steely  iron  L),  due  to  all  causes,  is  but  7,109 
pounds.    The  following  illustrations  are  more  in  detail: 

moN  p. 

Potmds 
per  sq.  ixu 

Tenacity  of  1"  bar  (1.74  per  cent,  of  pile)  above  2"  (6.98  per  cent,  of  pUe). ..      6, 973 
Elastic  limit  of  1''  bar  (1.74  per  cent,  of  pile)  above  Si!'  (6.98  per  cent,  of  pile) .      7, 352 

IKON  p.— SECOND  LOT. 

Tenacitv  of  \\"  bar  (2.76  per  cent,  of  pile)  over  2"  (5.23  per  cent,  of  pile) 4, 698 

Elaatio  limit  of  H"  bar  (2.76  per  cent,  of  pile)  over  2"  (5.23  per  cent  of  pUe) .      3, 227 

IRON  F. — ^THIRD  LOT. 

Tenacity  of  i"  bar  (1.60  per  cent,  of  pile)  over  2i"  (6.13  per  cent,  of  pile)  per 
square  inch 9,656 
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Ponndt. 
Tenacity  of  #"  bar  (3.68  per  cent,  of  pile)  over  4"  (15.70  per  cent,  of  pile)  per 

Bqnaie  inch. 7,786 

Elastic  limit  of  |"  bar  (3.68  per  cent,  of  pile)  over  4"  (15.70  per  cent,  of 

pile)  per  eqnare  inch 15,045 

Tenacity  of  1"  bar  (3.14  per  cent,  of  pile)  over  4"  (15.70  per  cent  of  pile)  per 

square  inch 4,806 

lEON  N. 

Tenacity  of  H"  bar  (6.62  per  cent,  of  pile)  above  2"  (11.36  per  cent,  of  pile) 
per  square  inch 4,395 

IRON  ▲. 

Tenacity  of  1"  bar  (3.14  per  cent,  of  pile)  over  2''  (8.72  x>er  cent,  of  pile)  per 
square  inch 4,519 


Difference  in  phosphorus  in  1"  and  2"  bars,  0.026;  other  ingredients  about 

alike. 
Tenacity  of  1"  bar  over  2"  bar 11,969 

The  following  are  comparative  results  of  composition: 

COBCPABATIV1&  TENACITY  PER  SQUARE  INCH. 

On  iron  highest  in  average  qualities  over  the  one  lowest  in  impurities....      3,136 
Of  most  tenacious  steely  iron  (carbon  0.35)  over  least  tenacious  (carbon 
0.04) 15,464 

M.  The  variation  of  welding  power  by  rednction,  in  a  f^reater  degree 
than  by  composition,  has  alres^y  been  shown  in  didtadl.  Chemical  anal- 
yses were  necessary  to  establish  this  fact. 

4th.  To  the  steel-maker  and  user  it  will  appear  somewhat  remarkable 
that  phosphorus  may  run  up  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent.,  in  good 
chain-cable  irons,  when  it  is  considered  that  low  tenacity  and  high  duc- 
tility are  the  essential  features  of  such  irons,  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
ingredient  \s  to  produce  exactly  opposite  results.  Suitable  working 
probably  counterbalanced  its  effects. 

5th.  The  comparison  of  chemical  and  physical  results  suggests  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  which  would  go  far  to  settle  vexed  questions  and 
improve  the  practice,  especially  with  regard  to  welding. 

(1.)  Begarding  slag,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  larger  amount  is  some- 
times found  in  a  well- worked  than  in  a  less-reduced  iron,  and  that  its 
effects  are  uncertain.  Experiments  should  be  arranged  to  show  what 
comiK>sition  of  slags  will  readily  come  out  of  the  pile  in  rolling ;  whether 
2-high  or  3-high  trains  will  best  remove  them,  and  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  slag  affects  strength  and  welding.  A  stable  oxide  of  iron,  which 
would  probably  do  the  most  harm,  could  be  formed  b^-  blowing  super- 
heated steam  upon  red-hot  bars  before  piling.  It  might  be  proved  that 
very  fusible  slags,  or  fluxes,  should  be  placed  in  the  pile  to  protect  sur- 
&ces  from  oxidation  and  to  wash  away  less  fusible  impurities. 

(2.)  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  special  irons,  having  respect- 
ively a  certain  ingredient  in  excess  and  the  others  low  and  uniform, 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the 
physical  effects  of  the  various  ingredients. 

(3.)  Beferring  to  a  previous  recapitulation  of  remarks  on  welding: 
The  effects  of  very  different  temperatures  on  irons  varying  in  composi- 
tion, B&  compared  with  that  uniformly  high  temperature  usually  known 
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as  a  "welding  heat,^  should  be  ranch  more  carefully  ascertained.  And 
the  effects,  and  more  especially  the  means  of  welding  in  a  non-oxidizing 
flame,  where  mobility  of  surfaces  can  be  got  without  "burniug,"  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  experiments.  The  excellent  welding 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  steel  and  iron,  protected  from  oxidation  by 
being  placed  in  an  iron  box  which  will  stand  a  high  heat,  has  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  system  of  gas-welding,  by  which  Mr.  Bertram  welded 
boilers,  at  Woolwich,  twenty  years  ago,  has  since  been  in  regular  use 
by  the  Butterly  Company,  in  Englana,  for  joining  the  members  of 
wrought-iron  beams  of  large  section.  It  should  seem  within  the  power 
of  modern  engineering  and  chemistry  to  provide  means  for  the  perfec- 
tion in  a  non-oxidizing  atmosphere  of  welds  like  those  of  ships'  cables 
and  bridge  links,  upon  which  hang  so  many  lives  and  so  much  treasure. 

CONCLUSIONS    DEBITED    PEOM  A    COMPARISON    OP     CHEMICAL    AND 

PHYSICAL  RESULTS. 

I.  Although  most  of  the  irons  under  consideration  are  much  alike  in 
composition,  the  hardenii^  effects  of  phosphorus  and  silicon  can  be 
traced,  and  that  of  carbon  is  very  obvious.  Phosphorus  up  to  0.10  per 
cent,  does  not  harm  and  probably  impro\'es  irons  containing  silicon  not 
above  0.15  and  carbon  not  above  0.03.  None  of  the  ingredients,  except 
carbon,  in  the  proportions  present,  seem  to  very  notably  affect  welding 
by  ordinary  methods. 

II.  The  strength  of  wrought  iron  and  its  welding  power  by  ordinary 
methods  are  varied  more  by  the  amount  of  its  reduction  in  rolling  than 
by  its  ordinary  differences  in  composition.  Uniform  strength  may  be 
promoted  by  uniform  reduction,  but  only  at  such  increased  cost  of  man- 
ufacture that  the  practice  is  not  likely  to  obtain.  Therefore,  the  reduced 
strength  of  large  bars  made  by  ordinary  methods  should  be  considered 
in  designing  machinery  and  structures. 

III.  In  accordance  with  these  facts,  the  United  States  Test  Board  has 
shown,  by  trial,  the  unsafety  of  the  Admiralty  proof  tables  for  chain- 
cable,  and  has  prepared  new  ones,  and  also  new  tables  of  the  strength 
of  different-sized  bars.  The  Board  has  demonstrated  that  the  tenacity 
of  2^^  bar  for  chain  cable  should  be  between  48,000  and  52,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  of  V*  bar  between  53,000  and  57,000  pounds,  and 
that  stronger  irons  than  these  make  worse  cables  because  they  have 
low  ductility  and  welding  power. 

IV.  Chemical  analyses,  made  in  connection  with  physical  tests,  are 
indispensable  to  conclusions  about  either  the  character  or  treatment  of 
iron.  In  this  series  of  experiments  the  demonstration  that  strength  is 
dependent  on  reduction  is  made  more  definite  and  useful  by  the  analyses* 

y.  Analyses  also  prove  that  the  same  brand  of  wrought  iron  may  be 
heterogeneous  in  composition,  and  they  emphasize  the  previously  knowu 
fact  that  wrought-iron-making  processes  as  compared  with  the  cheap 
steel  processes  necessarily  give  an  uncertain  character  to  the  former 
material,  while  to  the  latter  the  desired  quality  may  be  imparted  witii 
certainty  and  uniformity. 

VI.  The  ordinary  practice  of  welding  is  capable  of  radical  improve- 
ment^ the  fact  has  been  fuUy  demonstrated;  the  means  ^ould  be  made 
the  subject  of  complete  experiments.  The  perfection  of  means  for 
welding  in  a  non-oxidizing  atmosphere  would  seem  to  be  the  promising 
direction  of  improvement. 
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In  snbmittiDg  the  foregoing  history  of  their  experiments,  and  deduc- 
tions therefirom,  the  committees  recogni2e  the  fact  that  much  still  i*e- 
mains  to  be  done  before  either  of  the  investigations  can  be  considered 
complete.  But  haviug  exhausted  the  time  and  means  at  their  disposal, 
they  are  compelled  to  submit  the  results  as  far  as  accomplished. 

L.  A.  BEAEDSLEE, 
Commander  J  U.  S.  JT.,  Chairman  of  Committees  JD.  H,  and  M.  • 

Q.  A.  GILLMOEE, 
Lieut.  C0I.J  Corps  of  EngineerSy  Bvt.  Maj.  Oen.^  U.  8.  J.., 
Chairman  of  Committee  B,  Member  of  Committee  D. 
A.  L.  HOLLEY,  C.  E.,  LL.D., 
Chairman  Committee  (7,  Member  of  Committee  H. 
WM.  800Y  SMITH,  O.  E., 
Chairman  of  Committees  E  a/nd  £*,  Member  of  Committees  H  and  M. 

DAVID  SMITH, 
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Hate  VII 


Hate  VII 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMIST  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Watebtown  Absenal^  June  4, 1878. 
Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to' transmit  herewith  a  detailed  account  of  the 
methods  used  by  me  for  the  analysis  of  the  samples  of  iron^  steel,  copper, 
and  its  various  alloys,  required  for  the  use  of  the  Board. 

Most  of  the  methods  are  well  known,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  can  I 
claim  any  originality. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  descriptions,  my  first  object  has  been  extreme 
accuracy,  while  rapidity  and  ease  of  manipulation  have  been  considered 
only  when  entirely  consistent  with  this  prime  essential. 

The  necessity  for  this  will  be  appareift  to  any  one  who  understands 
the  ends  sought  by  the  Board ;  and  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor 
to  keep  these  ends  fuUy  in  view  at  every  step. 

If  in  any  respect  I  have  failed,  the  fault  has  been  my  own,  for  the 
Board  in  no  case  denied  me  any  facility  or  convenience  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  A.  BLAIR, 

Chemist  to  the  Board. 
CoL  T.  T.  8.  Laidlby, 

President  United  States  Board  appointed  to  test  iron^  steel,  and  other 
metals. 


METHODS  USED  IS  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL, 
COPPER,  AND  THE  ALLOYS  OF  COPPER,  ZINC,  AND  TIN. 
BY  ANDREW  A.  BLAIR,  CHEMIST  TO  THE  BOARD. 

IBON    AND    STEEL. 

SULPHUB. 

Weigh  10  grammes  of  borings  or  drillings,  free  from  lumps,  into  the 
previously  dned  flask  A,  Plate  1.  Close  it  with  a  rubber  stopper  fitted 
with  the  funnel  tube  a  and  a  delivery  tube.  The  small  flask  B  serves 
as  a  condenser,  and  is  fitted  with  an  inlet  tube  reaching  almost  to  the 
surface  of  a  small  amount  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  a  safety 
tube,  by  dipping  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  (on  the  top  of  which 
the  rubber  cap  c  is  placed  when  air  is  being  drawn  through  the  apparatus), 
and  an  exit  tube  connected  with  the  first  of  the  two  wide-mouthed  bot- 
tles D.  This  flask  stands  in  a  vessel,  C,  which  is  filled  with  ice- water 
to  cool  the  flask  when  it  becomes  heated.  The  bottles  D  are  about  half 
filled  with  a  dilute  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potassiam  hydrate.  Close 
the  stop-cock  of  the  funnel  tube,  and  pour  into  the  bulb,  which  is  of 
about  100  c.  c.  capacity,  a  mixture  of  50  c.  c.  strong  H  CI  and  50  c.  c. 
water.  Place  the  flask  on  the  tripod,  and  connect  the  apparatus.  By 
means  of  the  stop-cock  admit  the  acid  very  gradually  into  the  flask,  so 
that  the  evolved  gas  shall  pass  through  the  bottles  D  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  or  5  bubbles  a  second.    When  all  the  acid  has  passed  through  the 
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stop-cock,  close  it  and  pour  into  tlie  bulb  a  few  c.  c,  of  wat^r,  whicb  will 
serve  to  carry  down  any  small  amount  of  gas  that  may  collect  below  the 
stop-cock  during  the  subsequent  heating.  Apply  heat  very  gradually, 
keeping  the  rate  of  evolution  of  the  gas  uniform,  until  the  liquid  in  the 
flask  is  heated  to  boiling.  Boil  from  15  to  30  minutes,  then  connect  the 
aspirator  bottles  E,  open  the  stop-cock,  close  the  safety  tube  b  with  the 
cap  c,  and  remove  the  source  of  heat. 

The  apparatus  now  appears  as  in  the  cut,  Plate  1.  Draw  through  2 
or  3  liters  of  air,  disconnect  the  apparatus,,  and  wash  the  precipitated 
sulphide  of  lead  in  the  bottle  D  into  a  !N"o.  2  Griffin's  beaker.  Clean 
out  the  tube  and  bottle  with  a  small  piece  of  filter  paper,  and  add  it  to 
the  precipitate.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  small  filter,  wash  several 
times  with  hot  water,  and  while  stfll  moist  throw  the  filter  and  precipi- 
tate back  into  the  beaker,  in  which  has  been  placed  just  an  instant 
previously  some  powdered  K  CI  O3  and  about  10  c.  c.  strong  H  CI. 
Digest  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  dilute  the  acid  with  about  twice 
its  bulk  of  warm  water ;  if  necessary,  add  more  K  CI  O3,  and  place  the 
beaker  on  the  water  bath  until  the  liquid  is  almost  colorless.  Then, 
without  diluting,  filter  into  a  No.  1  beaker,  and  wash  the  residue  seve- 
ral times  with  hot  H  CI  and  water  (I — 3),  and  finally  with  hot  water. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  small  bulk,  add  barium  chloride,  then  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonium  hydrate,  and  acidulate  the  solution  slightly  with 
H  CI.  Boil  it  a  few  minutes,  and  place  the  beaker  on  the  water  batb 
over  night.  Filter  the  precipitated  Ba  S  O4,  wash  with  dilute  H  CI,  and 
finally  with  hot  water,  dry,  ignite  and  weigh  as  Ba  JS  O4.  It  contains 
13.72  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  always  slightly  higher  than 
those  by  the  oxidation  method.  Many  steels  which  by  the  latter  give 
no  trace,  by  the  former  give  appreciable  amounts  of  sulphur.  This 
method  requires  less  time  than  the  other,  and  duplicate  results  agree 
l>erfectly. 

GRAPHITE. 

To  determine  the  small  amount  of  graphite  contained  in  most  steels, 
the  residue  in  the  flask  from  the  determination  of  sulphur  may  be 
taken.  For  this  purpose  wash  it  out  into  a  beaker,  filter  on  an  asbestos 
filter,  and  wash  with  dilute  H  CI  and  hot  water.  Pour  on  a  hot  solution 
of  potassium  hydrate,  sp.  gr.  1.27,  and  wash  again  with  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  finally  with  ether ;  transfer  the  contents  of  the  filtering 
tube  to  a  platinum  boat,  dry  at  100^  C,  and  bum  the  graphite  in  a  tub^ 
in  a  current  of  oxygen,  as  in  the  determination  of  total  carbon,  collect- 
ing and  weighing  the  C  O2  in  a  potash  bulb. 

With  pig  iron  it  is  difficult  to  wash  all  the  graphite  out  of  the  flask 
without  using  a  large  amount  of  water  j  it  is  moreover  more  convenient 
to  operate  on  a  smaller  amount,  say  from  1  to  3  grammes  of  the  drillings. 
In  this  case,  weigh  the  drillings  (lumps  are  better,  as  the  graphite  has 
so  great  a  tendency  to  fly  oflF  and  cause  loss  when  finely  divided)  into 
a  beaker,  and  digest  with  H  CI  and  water,  equal  parts.  When  perfectly 
dissolved,  boil  the  solution  for  half  an  hour,  filter,  and  treat  the  insolu- 
ble matter  exactly  as  in  the  former  case.  This  method  for  determining 
graphite  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
method  known  at  present. 

SILICON  AND  PHOSPHOBUS. 

Treat  5  grammes  of  drillings  in  a  beaker  of  at  least  400  to  500  c.  c. 
capacity,  covered  with  a  watch  glass,  with  400  c.  c.  of  strong  H  N  O3. 


Plate  I. 
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Cheek  the  action  if  too  violent  by  standing  the  beaker  in  cold  water,  or 
accelerate  it  if  necessary  by  heat  and  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  H  CI 
from  time  to  time,  until  solution  is  complete.  Wash  and  remove  cover, 
evaporate  solution  to  dryness,  add  35  c.  c.  H  CI,  cover  and  heat  until  all 
iron  has  dissolved,  remove  cover  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  finally  heat  on 
sand  bath,  at  from  120^  to  13(P  C,  nutil  all  smell  of  acid  has  disappeared. 
Allow  to  cool  gradually,  and  redissolve  in  35  c.  c.  H  CI,  and  when  solu- 
tion is  complete  add  about  50  c.  c.  water,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour,  to 
convert  any  pyrophosphate  that  may  have  been  formed  to  orthophos- 
phate«  Evaporate  off  excess  of  acid,  dilute,  filter  off  Si  Oc,  wash  filter 
with  dilute  H  CI,  and  finally  with  hot  water.  Dry  and  ignite  the  filter 
containing  the  Si  O2  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Weigh  and  treat  the  residue 
with  dilute  H  Fl  and  a  drop  or  two  of  H2  S  O4,  or  better  add  water  and 
H,  S  O4,  and  saturate  the  water  with  H  Fl  gas,  generated  from  cryolite 
and  H3  S  O4  in  a  platinum  stiD.  When  solution  is  complete,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  heat  until  fumes  of  S  O3  have  disappeared,  and  finally  raise 
the  crncible  for  an  instant  to  a  dull  red,  cool  and  weigh.  The  difterence 
is  Si  O2. 

In  the  case  of  pig  irons  it  is  better  to  Aise  the  ignited  residue  with 
eight  parts  of  Na,  C  Oa  and  a  little  K  N  O3,  dissolve  in  water,  acidulate 
with  H  CI,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heat  to  expel  all  H  CI;  redissolve 
in  H  CI  and  water,  filter,  wash  well,  dry,  ignite  and  weigh,  and  treat  with 
H  Fl  as  in  the  case  of  steel. 

This,  of  course,  gives  the  total  Si  O29  ttom  which  subtract  the  Si  Oain 
the  slag  (see  Estimation  of  Slag  and  Oxide  of  Iron),  and  the  difference 
is  Si  O2  which  existed  as  Si  in  the  iron  and  steel,  and  which  contains 
46.67  per  cent,  of  Si.  Dilute  the  filtrate  from  the  silica  in  a  No.  6  beaker 
to  about  400  c.  c,  add  sufficient  2^^  1X4  H  S  Oa*  to  reduce  all  the  iron  to 
ferreous  salt,  heat  to  boiling,  neutralize  with  N  H4  H  O  (as  deoxidation 
is  not  complete  in  a  very  acid  solution),  and  when  the  solution  is  color- 
less add  about  5  c.  c  strong  H  CI,  and  boil  off  all  smell  of  S  O2.  Cool  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  when  thoroughly  cold  add  dilute  ammonia  until 
a  sUght  permanent  green  precipitate  remains  after  stirring;  redissolve 
this  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  No.  8,  and  add  from  1  to  2  c.  c.  of  strong 
ammonium  acetate.  Dilute  to  about  750  c.  c.  with  hot  water,  and  if  the 
precipitate  formed  is  ^hite  add  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
(containing  about  10  m.  grms.  of  re2  O3  to  the  c.  c.)  drop  by  drop  until 
the  precipitate  has  a  faint  reddish  tinge.  Heat  to  boiling,  and  filter 
rapidly ,t  keeping  the  solution  hot,  wash  several  times  with  hot  water, 
dissolve  on  the  filter  with  H  CI,  allowing  the  solution  to  run  into  a  small 
clean  beaker,  dissolve  any  precipitate  that  adheres  to  the  large  beaker 
with  H  CI,  pour  it  through  the  filter,  and  wash  the  filter  well  with  hot 
water.  Evaporate  the  solution  almost  to  dryness,  add  enough  citric  acid 
to  keep  the  iron  in  solution  (from  2  to  3  jrrammes  dissolved  in  5  c.  c.  water 
is  generally  enough  unless  the  iron  precipitate  is  very  bulky),  then  mag- 
nesia mixture  and  excess  of  N  H4  H  O.  Stir  just  enough  to  mix  the  solu- 
tion, bnt  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker  with  the  rod,  and  cool  in 
ice-water.  When  thoroughly  cold,  stir  well,  and  stand  aside  for  a  few 
minutes.    Then  if  the  precipitate  has  not  begun  to  appear,  stir  until  it 

•N  H4  H  8  Oj  is  beat  made  by  passing  washed  S  0»  (made  by  heating  copper  filings  in 
s  flask  with  strong  H9  8  O4)  into  strong  aqneons  ammonia  until  the  white  basic  salt 
first  formed  is  redissolved,  and  the  yellow  oily  solution  smells  strongly  of  8  0^.  Of 
this  solution  8  c.  c.  will  deoxidize  5  grammes  iron. 

tThe  filtrate  should  come  through  perfectly  clear,  and  subsequent  cloudiness  is  of  no 
importance ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  come  through  cloudy,  as  some- 
times happens  when  there  is  a  small  tear  in  the  filter.  This  cloudiness  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  cloudiness  caused  by  subsequent  oxidation. 
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does,  stir  afterwards  several  times  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  15  minates, 
and  stand  aside  overnight.  The  solution  should  not  exceed  20  or  30  c.  c 
in  balk.*  Filter  the  precipitated  ammonium-magnesium-phosphate  on  a 
small  close  filter  without  attempting  to  remove  the  adhering  precipitate 
from  the  beaker,  wash  several  times  with  weak  ammonia  water,  dry  and 
ignite  in  a  platinum  crucible.  Dissolve  the  ]>recjpitate  in  the  crucible  in 
H  CI  and  water,  equal  parts,  cover  the  crucible  with  a  small  watch-glass, 
and  boil  carefully  for  about  30  minutes,  to  convert  the  pyro-  to  ortho- 
phosphate.  Pour  the  solution  back  into  the  beaker  just  used,  and  wash 
out  the  crucible  into  it.  This  will  dissolve  any  precipitate  which  may 
have  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  beaker  previousl3%  Filter  into  a  small 
beaker,  wash  the  filter  well,  evaporate  to  small  bulk,  add  2  or  3  drops 
magnesia  mixture,  a  small  crystal  of  citric  aoid  and  excess  of  ammonia. 
Cool,  and  precipitate  carefully  as  before,  allow  to  stand  overnight  if  the 
precipitate  is  small,  filter,  wash  with  ammonia  water,  dry,  ignite  and 
weigh  as  Mg2  Pj  O,,  which  contains  phosphorus  27.93  per  cent.,  or  phos- 
phoric acid  C3.96  per  cent. 

Tlie  first  precipitate  of  Mg,  (N  H4)2  P,  Oa  is  apt  to  contain  a  little  silica, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  magnesium  hydrate,  the  latter  especially  if  the  pre- 
cipitate is  large.  All  of  these  sources  of  error  are  eliminated  by  the 
ignition,  solution,  and  subsequent  filtration.  One  can  get  rid  of  the  two 
latter  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  instead  of  igniting  it; 
but  the  silica,  being  often  in  a  gelatinous  condition,  sometimes  dissolves 
in  the  acid  and  is  carried  down  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  with  the 
precipitate  of  ammonium-magnesium-phosphate.  Ignition  is  conse- 
quently the  safer  plan. 

COPPER. 

Weigh  out  6  grammes  of  borings  into  a  beaker  of  about  750  c.  c  ca- 
pacity, and  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  30  c.  c  H  CI  and  15  c.  c.  H  N  0%. 
When  solution  is  complete,  boil  for  some  minutes,t  dilute  and  filter 
through  a  ribbed  filter,  wash  well,  heat  the  filtrate  almost  to  boiling, 
add  10  c,  c.  N  H4  H  S  O3,  nearly  neutralize  the  solution  with  N  H4  H  O, 
and  boil  until  colorless.  Add  5  c.  c.  H  CI,  and  pass  Hs  S  through  the 
boiling  solution  until  the  precipitate  of  S,  &c.,  agglomerates.    Filter  on 

*  To  test  the  solubility  of  the  atnmouium-magnesinm-pfaosphate  in  the  solnfion  con- 
taining citric  acid,  feme  oxide,  ammouinm  chlorido,  &c.,  I  made  a  uamber  of  ex|>eri- 
ments  m  the  following  way :  The  filtrate  from  the  first  precipitation  of  theammonmm- 
magnesiom- phosphate  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  large  platinum  capsnle,  and 
heated  over  a  Bmisen  burner,  until  the  volatile  salts  were  driven  off  and  the  separated 
carbon  partly  burned  away,  the  residue  transferred  to  a  platinum  crucible,  the  carbon 
humed  oif,  and  the  residue  fused  with  a  small  amount  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  was 
then  boiled  with  water,  and  the  soluble  sodium  carbonate  and  phosphate  separated  by 
filtration.  To  the  clear  filtrate  a  shsht  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  added,  and  the 
solution  boiled,  a  single  drop  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  added,  and  the  ferric  oxide  and 
phosphate  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  excess  of  acetic  acid ;  the  precipitate  filtered, 
washed,  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  any  phosphoric  acid  present  precipitated 
as  ammonium-maffnesium-pho8phat<e. 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  and  on  sam- 
ples containinjQ^  from  .015  per  cent,  to  .314  per  cent,  phosphorus,  showed  tnat  when  the 
amount  of  ferric  oxide  thrown  down  was  so  large  that  it  required  from  six  to  eight 
grammes  of  citric  acid  to  keep  it  in  solution,  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  when 
the  solution  measured  150  c.  c,  about  25  c.  c.  being  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  max- 
imum amount  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  found  was  1.5  milligrammes,  equivalent, 
when  5  grammes  of  steel  was  used,  to  .008  per  cent,  phosphorus.  When  the  amount  of 
ferric  oxide  precipitated  was  kept  within  proper  bounds  (requiring  from  two  to  three 
grammes  of  citric  acid  to  keep  it  in  solution),  and  when  the  bulk  of  the  solution  was 
only  from  20  to  50  c.  c,  an  unweighable  trace  only  in  a  few  cases  and  usually  no  am- 
moninm-magnesinm-phosphate  was  found. 

tin  the  case  of  pig-irons  it  is  better  to  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  for  other- 
.  wise  the  gelatinous  silica  is  liable  to  clog  the  filter. 
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a  ribbed  filter,  wash  with 
boiling  water,  and  dry  the 
filter  and  precipitate.  Ig- 
nite carefully  in  a  porcelain 
cmcible,  and  when  the  filter 
is  perfectly  burned  allow  it 
to  cool  and  digest  at  a  gen- 
tle heat,  in  H  !Kr  O3,  with  a 
few  drops  of  H»  S  04,  cov- 
ering the  crucible  with  a 
watch-glass.  When  the  Cu 
S  is  perfectly  decomposed, 
remove  the  watch-glass,  and 
evaporate  off  the  H  N  O3 
untU  fumes  of  S  O3  appear. 
Cool,  dilute  a  little,  and  wash 
out  carefully  into  a  small  pla- 
tinum crucible.  Place  the 
crucible  in  the  apparatus 
shown  in  cut.  Lower  the 
small  platinum  spiral  E  un- 
til it  is  just  clear  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crucible,  and  at- 
tach two  cells  to  the  bat- 
tery. In  from  3  to  4  hours 
add  the  third  ceU  (see  article 
on  Cu  in  ingot  copper),  and 
allow  to  run  an  hour;  then 
wash  out  the  crucible  (test- 
ing the  solution  by  H^  S  or 
K4  Fcj  Cvg),  first  with  water 
and  then  alcohol;  dry  at 
about  100  C.  for  a  few  min- 
utes, cool  and  weigh.  If  the 
precipitate  is  dark  colored,* 
it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  few 
drops  of  H  N  O3  diluted,  and 
the  Bu  reprecipitated  as  be- 
fore, when  it  will  always  be  perfectly  bright  and  metallic  in  appearance. 
Dissolve  out  the  Cu  with  a  little  H  N  O3,  wash  out  the  crucible  with 
water  and  alcohol,  dry  and  weigh,  the  difference  being  copper.  The  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  accuracy  of  this  method  are  beyond  all  praise;  ^^ 
mg.  can  be  detected  and  estimated.  This  amount  gives  a  decided  me- 
taUic  stain  on  the  crucible,  and  the  most  delicate  tests  fail  to  show  any 
Cu  in  the  liquid  after  precipitation  by  the  battery,  as  above. 


i  ikl'^OM 


MANGANESE,  NICKEL,   AND  COBALT. 

Weigh  out  3  grammes  of  borings  into  a  beaker  of  at  least  1000  c.  c. 
capacity,  and  dissolve  in  H  K  O3,  adding  H  CI  if  necessary.  When 
solution  is  complete,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  add  20  c.  c.  H  CI,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  heat  until  all  acid  is  expelled,  redissolve  in  15  c.  c 

*  This  dark  color  is  of  no  importance,  for  I  have  frequently  redissolved  and  repre- 
cipitated Cu  having  this  appearance,  and  have  never  found  a  greater  difference  than 
iV  of  a  mg.,  the  second  precipitate  being  perfectly  bright  and  metallic. 
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H  CI,  and  heat  on  sand-batli  about  30  minates.  Dilute  to  almost  400  c. 
c.  with  cold  water,  and  add  solution  of  Na^  0  O3  with  constant  stirring 
until  after  standing  some  time  a  decided  precipitate  remains.  Bedissolve 
this  precipitate  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  dilute  H  01,  added 
drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  and  add  7  grammes  sodium  acetate, 
dilute  with  hot  water  to  about  800  c.  c,  and  heat  to  boiling.  Boil  about 
i  to  §  of  an  hour,  nearly  fill  the  beaker  with  boiling  water,  and  allow  to 
stand  on  water-bath  until  precipitate  of  oxide  and  basic  acetate  of  iron 
has  settled  to  small  bulk.  Decant  off  clear  supernatant  fluid,  refill  the 
beaker  with  boiling  water,  adding  a  little  sodium  acetate,  stir  well,  and 
allow  to  settle  as  before.  Repeat  the  decantation,  refilling  as  before, 
and  after  the  third  decantation  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  beaker  in 
H  01  and  a  little  K  01  Os,  evaporate  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  repre- 
cipitate  the  iron  as  before. 

Wash  several  times  by  decantation  as  at  first^  evaporate  the  decanted 
liquid  to  small  bulk,  and  finally  throw  the  precipitate  on  a  large-ribbed 
filter,  allowing  the  liquid  to  run  into  the  beaker  containing  the  decanta- 
tions,  and  wash  the  precipitate  once  or  twice  with  hot  water.  The  solu- 
tion will  contain  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron  decanted  off  with  the  super- 
natant fluid,  so  that  after  evaporating  down  to  75  or  100  c.  c.  in  bulk, 
filter  on  a  small  filter  into  a  No.  3  beaker,  wash  once  or  twice,  and  stand 
the  solution  aside.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  in  H  01,  allow- 
ing the  solution  to  run  back  into  the  first  beaker,  evaporate  off  excess 
of  acid,  dilute  to  50  c.  c.  with  cold  water,  neutralize  by  Nat  0  O3,  and 
precipitate  by  sodium  acetate.  Boil  a  few  minutes,  and  filter  into  the 
beaker  containing  the  clear  solution.  Add  to  this  solution,  which  should 
not  exceed  150  c.  c.  in  bulk,  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  pass  a  brisk  stream 
of  H2  S  into  it  from  30  to  45  minutes,  keeping  the  solution  at  a  boil. 
Filter  and  wash  with  H2  S  water  containing  a  little  free  acetic  acid.  The 
precipitate  which  contains  the  Ou  Ni  and  Oo  as  sulphides  should  be  dried 
and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Transfer  the  ignited  precipitate  to 
a  No.  1  beaker,  and  dissolve  it  in  H  01  and  a  few  drops  of  H  N  O3,  evap-  • 
orate  to  dr^^ness,  redissolve  in  10  or  12  drops  of  H  01,  dilute,  boil,  and 
precipitate  the  copper  by  Hj  S,  filter,  wash  with  hot  water^nd  evapo- 
rate the  filtrate  to  dryness.  Bedissolve  in  4  or  5  drops  of  H  01,  dilute 
with  one  or  two  c.  c.  of  water,  and  add  excess  of  solution  of  potassium 
nitrite  slightly  acidulated  by  acetic  acid.  Stir  and  allow  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  Filter  off  the  double  nitrite  of  cobalt 
and  potassium,  and  wash  with  water  containing  potassium  acetate  and 
a  little  free  acetic  acid.  Beserve  the  filtrate,  and  wash  the  precipitate, 
and  filter  free  irom  potassium  acetate  with  alcohol.  Ignite  the  filter  and 
precipitate,  carefully,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  being  carefiil  not  to  raise 
the  temperature  so  high  as  to  ftise  the  precipitate;  transfer  to  a  very 
small  beaker,  and  digest  in  H  01  and  a  little  K  01  O3.  Evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, redissolve  in  from  3  to  4  drops  of  H  01,  dilute  with  cold  water, 
add  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  and  boil  fh>m  1  to  2  hours  to  precipitate 
the  small  amount  of  Fcj  O3  and  AI2  Oe  that  is  always  present.  Filter,  to 
the  filtrate  add  excess  of  N  H4  H  U  and  N  £U  H  S,  and  heat  to  boiling. 
As  soon  as  the  precipitate  of  Oo  8  has  settled,  filter,  wash  with  water 
containing  a  littleN  H4  H  S,  dry  and  ignite  the  precipitate  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  When  thoroughly  ignited,  allow  to  cool  and  digest  in  the  cru- 
cible with  H  N  O3,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  strong 
H2  S  O4,  digest  until  the  sulphide  and  oxide  are  changed  to  sulphate  of 
cobalt,  drive  oft'  excess  of  H,  S04,  and  finally  heat  to  a  dull  red  for  a 
few  moments,  cool  and  weigh  as  Go  8  O4,  which  contains  37.98  per  cent, 
of  cobalt.    Heat  the  filtrate  from  the  potassium  cobalt  double  nitrite  to 
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boiling,  and  precipitate  the  Ni  O  by  a  very  slight  excess  of  K  H  O. 
Filter  and  wash  with  hot  wa^er.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  on  the  filter 
with  H  CI,  allow  the  solution  to  run  back  into  the  same  beaker,  and 
wash  the  filter  well  with  hot  water.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
redissolve  in  from  3  to  4  drops  H  01,  dilate  with  cold  water,  add  excess 
of  Na  Ci  Ha  O2,  boil  from  1  to  2  hours,  filter  off  the  Fe2  Oa  and  Ala  O3, 
heat  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  Ni  8  by  Ha  8,  or  by  add- 
ing an  excess  of  N  H4  H  8  slightly  acidulating  with  Ct  H4  Ot,  smd  pass- 
ing Ha  8  through  the  boiling  solution  until  the  mixed  8  and  Ni  8  ag- 
glomerate. Filter,  wash  with  Ha  8  water,  dry  and  ignite  the  precipitate. 
When  perfectly  burned,  allow  the  crucible  to  cool,  and  add  a  little  am- 
monium carbonate;  heat  carefully  to  dull  red,  cool  and  weigh  as  Nij  8 
or  Ni  O,  which  contains  78.59  per  cent.  nickeL  If  the  precipitate  of 
Co  8  is  very  small,  it  may  be  ignited  in  the  same  nianner  as  the  Ni  8,  and 
weighed  as  C02  8  or  Go  O,  which  contains  78.61  per  cent,  cobalt 

To  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitated  sulphides  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
cobalt,  which  contains  all  the  manganese,  add  N  H4  H  O  and  N  H4  H  8, 
and  allow  to  stand  from  12  to  24  hours.*  Filter,  wash  the  manganese 
sulphide  with  water  containing  N  H4  H  8,  dissolve  it  on  the  filter  in  hot 
dilute  H  Gl,  and  allow  the  solution  to  run  back  into  the  same  beaker. 
Wash  the  filter  well  with  hot  water,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness, 
redissolve  in  dilute  H  Gl,  filter,  add  excess  of  N  H4  H  O,  heat  to  boiling, 
and  boil  until  all  smell  of  NH4HO  has  disappeared.  Filter  off  any 
ferric  oxide,  dissolve  back  into  the  same  beaker  with  H  Gl,  reprecipitate, 
boil  and  filter  as  before.  Add  the  two  filtrates  together,  boil,  and  pre- 
cipitate by  solution  of  sodio-ammonic-orthophosphate,  and  slight  excess 
of  X  H4  H  O.  Boil  until  precipitate  becomes  crystalline^  filter,  wash 
with  hot  water,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  Mua  Pa  O7,  which  contains  38.73 
per  cent,  of  manganese.  Gopper  cannot  be  estimated  in  this  portion,  as 
a  part  of  it  always  r^nains  with  the  oxide  of  iron  precipitate^  as  basic 
acetate  of  copper. 

CHROMIUM  AND  ALUMINIUM, 

Weigh  5  grammes  of  borings  or  drillings  into  a  flask  of  about  one-half 
litre  capacity,  and  pour  in  20  c.  c.  strong  H  Gl,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  Glose  the  flask  with  a  rubber  stopper  having 
a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  run  through  the  center,  extending  from 
the  small  end  of  the  stopper  toone  inch  beyond  the  large  end.  One  end 
of  a  piece  of  heavy  rubber  tubing  2  inches  long,  with  a  horizontal  slit 
in  the  middle  of  one  side,  J  inch  Wng,  extends  over  the  glass  tube  for 
a  distance  of  J  inch.  The  other  end  of  the  rubber  tube  is  closed  with  a 
piece  of  glass  rod.  This  simple  valve  allows  the  escape  of  gas  from  the 
flask,  but  prevents  access  of  air,  so  that  the  iron  is  all  dissolved  as 
ferrous,  the  chromium  as  chromous,  and  the  aluminium  as  aluminium 
chloride.  Assist  the  action  of  the  dilute  acid  by  heat  if  necessary,  and 
when  the  iron  or  steel  is  entirely  dissolved  remove  the  valve,  drop  in 
a  small  lump  of  Nuz  G03,  and  close  the  flask  with  a  solid  stopper.  Gool 
the  flask  and  contents  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  cold  dilute  the 
solution  with  cold  water  until  the  flask  is  three-fourths  full.  Add 
with  constant  agitation  a  slight  excess  of  Ba  G  Oa-t    8hake  the  flask 

'Bromine  may  be  used  to  precipitate  the  manganeoe  in  the  filtrate  from  the  sul- 
phides of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper,  by  adding  itdiroctly  to  this  solntioD,  aud  heating 
until  the  excess  of  bromine  is  volatilized  and  the  solution  becomes  colorless.  Filter, 
waeh  very  slightly  with  hot  water,  and  proceed  as  with  the  precipitate  by  N  H4  H  S. 

tTbe  Ba  COs  should  be  perfectly  pure,  the  presence  of  even  a  small  amount  of  Ba 
8  O4  interfering  with  the  end  reaction.  I  prepare  my  own  by  dissolving  Ba  CI2  in 
water,  filtering,  adding  large  exce«s  of  N  H-i  H  O,  and  passing  C  O3  into  the  solution 
until  all  the  Ba  is  precipitated  as  Ba  C  O3,  washing  free  flrom  chlorides,  drying,  and 
grinding  in  water  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
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thoroughly  several  times,  looseninj?  the  stopper  to  allow  the  0  O2  to  es- 
cape: cork  the  flask  tightly,  and  allow  it  to  stand  over  night.  Filter  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  rinse  out  the  flask  several  times,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate well  with  cold  water.  The  precipitate  consists  of  the  residue 
from  the  steel  or  iron  insoluble  in  dilute  H  CI,  all  the  Or  as  Cr2  O3,  all 
the  Al  as  AI2  O3,  some  Fca  O3,  and  the  excess  of  Ba  C  O3  added  to  the 
solution.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  in  dilute  H  CI,  clean  out 
the  flask  with  the  same  reagent,  and  allow  the  solution  to  run  into  a 
small  clean  beaker.  Wash  the  filter  with  hot  water,  allowing  it  to  run 
into  the  same  beaker.  Boil  the  solution,  and  add  a  slight  excess  of 
dilute  Ha  S  O4 ;  allow  to  settle,  and  filter  off  the  precipitated  Ba  S  O4. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  acid, 
redissolve  in  the  smallest  i)6ssible  amount  of  dilute  H  CI,  dilute,  add 
suflicient  tartaric  acid  to  hold  the  iron  in  solution  when  the  liquid  is 
rendered  alkaline,  and  add  excess  of  N  H4  H  O.  Heat  to  boiling,  and 
add  K  H4  H  8  in  excess ;  allow  the  precipitated  Fe  S  to  settle,  filter, 
wash  with  water  containing  N  H4  H  8.  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule  or  large  crucible.  Heat  the  residue 
until  the  ammonium  salts  are  volatilized  and  the  C4  He  Oe  decomi)osed. 
Burn  off  the  separated  carbon,  and  fuse  the  residue  with  6  parts  Na^ 
C  O3  and  1  part  K  IN  O3.  Dissolve  out  in  water,  transfer  to  a  beaker, 
add  a  rather  large  amount  of  K  CI  O3,  rinse  out  crucible  with  H  CI, 
add  it  to  the  solution,  and  then  add  a  slight  excess  of  H  CI.  Evaporate 
to  syrupy  consistency  on  the  water-batli,  adding  a  little  K  CI  O3  from 
time  to  time  to  decompose  the  excess  of  H  CI.  Redissolve  in  water, 
add  an  excess  of  (N  H4)2  C  O3  to  precipitate  the  Al^  O3,  and  boil  off  all 
smell  of  ammonia.  Filter,  y^ash  with  hot  water,  add  to  filtrate  an  ex- 
cess of  H  CI,  and  after  the  greater  part  of  the  K  CI  O3  is  decomposed, 
a  little  alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  dryness.  Bedissolve  in  H  CI,  dilute, 
filter  from  8i  Oz,  boil  the  filtrate,  and  add  an  excess  of  N  H4  H  O  to 
precipitate  the  Cr^  O3.  Filter,  wash  with  the  UHual  precautions,  dry, 
ignite,  and  weigh  as  Crt  O3,  which  contains  68.53  jyev  cent,  of  chromium. 
The  Al)  O3  obtained  on  precipitating  with  (N  Hi)^  C  O3,  is  usually  con- 
taminated by  small  amounts  of  Si  O3  and  Ca  O  (ficom  the  C4  He  O^).  To 
separate  these  impurities,  dissolve  on  the  filter  in  H  CI,  and  allow  to  run 
into  a  small  beaker,  evaporate  to  dryness  to  render  Si  O3  insoluble,  dis- 
solve in  H  CI,  dilute,  filter,  and  precipitate  the  Al*  O3  by  IN  H4  H  O, 
being  careful  to  boil  off  all  smell  of  iKT  H4  H  O.  Filter,  wash  well  with 
hot  water,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  Ala  Os,  which  contains  53.31  per 
cent,  of  aluminium. 

To  determine  chromium  alone,  dissolve  the  iron,  precipitate  by  Ba 
C  O3,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  exactly  as  before.  Then  punch 
the  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  into  a  small  clean  beaker.  Clean 
the  flask  and  filter  with  hot  dilute  H  CI,  and  wash  them  thoroughly  with 
hot  water,  allowing  all  the  rinsings  and  washings  to  run  into  the  beaker.* 
Add  enough  H  CI  to  dissolve  the  soluble  part  of  the  precipitate;  dilute, 
boil,  and  precipitate  the  Cr,  O3  and  Fca  O3  with  1^  H4  H  O.  Boil  off  all 
smell  of  ammonia,  allow  to  settle,  filter  and  wash  well  \nth  hot  water  to 
get  rid  of  all  Ba  Cla.  Dry  and  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  platinum 
crucible,  carefully  separating  it  from  the  filter,  ignite  the  filter,  and  add 
the  ashes  to  the  precipitate  in  the  crucible.  Before  heating  the  precii)i- 
tate,  add  to  it  in  the  cnicible3  grammes  iKTAa  C  O3  and  A  gramme  K  N  O3, 
and  mix  thoroughly.    Heat  gradually  to  fusion,  and  finally  raise  the 

*  If  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  cliromiuni  soluble  in  dilute  H  CI  aloue,  orseparatoly 
from  that  which  remains  in  the  insoluble  residue,  the  filter  should  not  be  punched,  but 
the  soluble  part  of  the  precipitate  dissolved  on  the  filter  in  hot  dilute  H  CI,  and  a  sep- 
arate determination  made  of  the  Cr  in  the  insoluble  residue  (which  remains  on  the 
filter)  by  burning  the  filter  and  fusing  with  Naa  C  O3  and  K  N  O3, 
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heat  until  all  the  K  N  O3  is  decomposed.  Cool,  and  treat  the  fused  mass 
with  hot  water ;  filter  from  E^,  O3,  wash  well  with  hot  water,  acidulate 
the  filtrate  with  H  CI,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  with  a  little  alcohol. 
Redissolve  in  H  CI,  dilute,  filter  from  silica,  and  in  the  filtrate  precipi- 
tate the  Crj  O3  by  N  H4  n  O.  Filter,  wash  with  the  usual  precautions, 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  Cra  Oa,  which  contains  68.53  x>er  cent,  chromium. 


Scale  .   r 
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TOTAL  OABBON. 

The  selection  of  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  total  carbon  in  iron 
and  steel  was  rather  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  The  Eggertz  color- 
test  not  being  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  so  wide  variation  in  the  composition  of  their  samples, 
there  remained  only  methods  more  or  less  difficult  and  tedious.  Many 
of  these,  while  theoretically  perfect,  were  so  difficult  to  execute  practi- 
cally, that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  devote  a  Utile  time  to  the  investi- 
gation of  various  methods,  with  the  hope  of  finding  one  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  Board.  These  requirements  are:  extreme 
accuracy,  reasonable  speed,  and  no  undue  difficulty  of  manipulation. 

The  method  finally  adopted,  and  which  I  believe  fully  meets  these  re- 
quirements, is  as  follows :  Weigh  out  3  grms.  of  borings  or  drillings, 
which  need  not  be  very  fine,  but  which  if  iK)ssible  should  contain  no 
large  lumps,  into  a  Ko.  3  Griffin's  beaker,  and  add  200  c.  c.  of  a  satu- 
rated neutral  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium.* 
After  it  has  stood  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  15  minutes  with 
constant  stirring,  it  may  be  placed  on  the  water-bath,  and  stirred  occa- 
sionally until  the  copper  first  precipita- 
ted is  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  double 
chloride  used.  When  the  copi>er  is  al- 
most or  entirely  dissolved,  redissolve  by 
means  of  a  few  dix)ps  of  H  CI  any  basic 
salt  of  iron  that  has  separated  out,  allow 
the  carbon  to  settle,  and  filter  on  an  as- 
bestos filter.  This  filter  is  made  by  plac- 
ing a  small  plug  of  asbestos  loosely  in  the 
B  filtering- tube  shown  in  Fig.  B.  This  plug 
should  not  be  more  than  ^  inch  thick, 
and  is  made  by  picking  apart  asbestos 
which  has  been  digested  in  H  CI,  washed 
thoroughly  with  water,  and  ignited  in  a 
tube  in  a  current  of  air  or  oxygen  at  a 
high  temperature.  The  fiber  should  not 
be  long,  as  the  carbon  may  pass  through 
the  plug;  neither  should  it  be  very  short, 
as  in  this  case  the  plug  will  not  hold  to- 
gether well,  and  the  solution  will  pass 
through  too  slowly.  After  transferring 
the  carbon  to  the  tube,  clean  the  beaker 
from  any  adhering  basic  salt  with  an  acid 
solution  of  the  double  chloride,  and  re- 
move any  carbon  that  remains  with  a 
little  asbestos  in  a  pair  of  platinum- 
pointed  forceps,  and  wash  the  filter  with 
warm  water  until  it  is  free  from  chlo- 
rides. Open  out  the  boat  (Fig.  D),  and  transfer  the  asbestos  and  car- 
bon while  wet  to  it,  wiping  out  the  tube  with  asbestos  held  in  the  for- 
ceps.   Bend  the  boat  back  to  its  proper  shape,  and  dry  in  an  air  bath  at 

*This  salt  was  first  used  by  Mr.  A.  8.  McCreath,  chemist  to  t]ie  second  geological 
Bnrvcy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  made  by  dissolyiug  together  chloride  (  f  ammonium 
and  neutral  chloride  of  copper  in  their  atomic  proportions,  and  crystallizing  out  the 
double  salt.  This  is  purified  by  solution  and  recrystallization,  then  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  distilled  water,  filtered  through  asbestos  into  a  clean 
bottle,  and  dilute  N  H|  H  O  added  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  of  cnpric 
hydrate  is  formed.    It  is  then  ready  for  use. 
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100^  C.  The  boat  is  made  of  platinum  foih  cut  in  the  shape  shown  in 
Fig.  C,  and  bent  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  D.  Platinum  is  a  better  ma- 
terial for  the  boat  than  copper,  as  it  lasts  for  an  indefinite  number  of 


determinations;  and  as,  unlike  copper,  it  does  not  absorb  oxygen,  there 
is  no  danger  during  the  combustion  that  a  rapid  absori^tion  will  cause  a 
reflux  of  the  caustic  potassa  solution  in  the  Liebig  bulb.  This  is  very 
liable  to  occur  when  cop- 
per is  used,  unless  the  op- 
eration is  watched  most 
carefully,  and  the  current 
of  oxygen  regulated.  In- 
sert the  boat  in  the  tube 
B,  shown  in  the  plate,  and 
bum  the  carbon  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen. 

The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  ten-burner  gas-com- 
bustion furnace,  A  (seej 
plate),  13  inches  long, 
through  which  runs  the 
porcelain  tube  B.*  This 
tubeis25incheslong,  and 
f  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter.  It  projects  6  inches  outside  the  fur- 
nace at  each  end,  and  the  heat  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  ends  of 
the  tube  by  the  sheeMron  screens  L.  The  tube  is  filled  for  a  length 
of  G  inches,  or  from  the  middle  of  the  tube  to  the  fix)nt  end  of  the  ftir- 
nace,  with  coarse  oxide  of  copper  or  loosely  fitting  coil  of  coarse  cop- 
per gauze  thoroughly  oxidized.  The  latter  is  readily  fitted  for  use  by 
inserting  it  in  its  proper  place  in  the  tube  and  heating  it  for  several 
hours  in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  A  roll  of  thin  sheet  silver  3  or  4  inches 
long,  and  wide  enough  to  make  a  roll  completely  filling  the  tube,  is 
placed  just  in  front  of  the  oxide-of-copper  plug,  and  serves  to  hold  any 
chlorine  which  may  be  liberated  during  the  combustion.  The  tube  is 
fitted  at  the  forward  end  with  a  U  tube,  C^,  filled  with  Ca  CI2,  to  which  is 
attached  another  U  tube,  H,  filled  with  pumice  saturated  with  a  solu- 

•Instead  of  a  porcelain  tube  I  now  use  one  made  of  platinum,  18  inches  long  and  f 
inch  internal  diameter,  drawn  out  at  the  forward  end  to  ^  inch  diameter  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  inches.  It  has  a  ground  joint  at  the  rear  end,  the  faU  size  of  the  tube.  The 
forward  end  of  the  tube  ib  filled  for  a  distance  of  6  inches  with  a  roll  of  fine  platinum 
caoze.  The  U  tube  G  is  filled,  half  with  pumice  saturated  with  Cu  S  O4,  and  half  with 
fine  copper  turnings,  separated  from  the  pamice  by  a  plug  of  asbestos.  The  U  tube  H 
conti^s  Ca  CI3. 
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tion  of  Ca  S  O4,  and  heated  until  the  Ou  S  O4  becomes  anhydrous.  To 
this  tube  is  attached  the  Liebig  bulb  I,  filled  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate  (sp.  gr.  1.27),  and  the  drying-tube  J,  filled  partly  with 
pieces  of  K  H  O  and  partly  with  Ca  OU.  I  and  J  constitute  the  appara- 
tus for  absorbing  the  0  0^,  and  to  the  end  of  J  is  fitted  a  small  tube,  K, 
filled  with  Ca  CI2  or  K  H  O,  to  prevent  the  absorption  by  J  of  moisture 
from  the  air  during  the  progress  of  the  combustion.  By  cutting  the 
pasteboard  box  in  which  the  Liebig  bulb  usually  comes,  as  shown  in  the 
plate,  a  very  convenient  holder  for  the  absorption  apparatus  may  be 
made.  When  not  attached  to  the  combustion  tube,  the  apparatus  is 
always  fitted  with  little  rubber  caps.  They  serve  to  prevent  gain  and 
loss  of  moisture  by  the  drying  tube  and  potash  bulb  respectively,  and 
are  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  soft  black  rubber  tubing,  and  squeezing 
one  end  until  it  is  permanently  closed  by  adhesion  of  the  cut  surfaces. 
The  necessity  for  their  use  is  shown  by  the  following  experiments: 

Change  of  weight  of  absorption  apparatus  in  very  dry  winter  weather, 
balance-room  heated  by  furnace  without  water  pan,  potash  bulb  and 
drying  tube  open  on  balance  for  15  hours,— 0.0004  grm.;  +  0.0009  grm.; 
lor  three  days,— 0.0014  grm.  In  very  damp  summer  weather,  16  hours, 
+  0.0017  grm.  J  +  0.0040  grm.  5  for  three  days,  +  0.0150  grm.  In  very 
damp  summer  weather,  the  drying  tube  alone  open  on  balance,  in  15 
hours,  gained  0.0053  grm. ;  in  the  same  time  the  potash  bulb  lost  0.0004 
grm.  These  are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  all  show- 
ing that  in  dry  weather  the  gain  by  the  drying-tube  nearly  counter- 
balances the  loss  by  the  potash  bulbs,  while  in  damp  weather  the  gain 
by  the  former  is  always  largely  in  excess  of  the  loss  by  the  latter.  With 
the  rubber  tips  there  is  no  appreciable  change  of  weight  in  any  weather, 
even  after  a  lapse  of  several  days.  The  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
safety  drying-tube  K  is  shown  by  the  following  experiments : 

The  combustion  was  made  in  titie  usual  manner,  except  that  the  porce- 
lain tube  was  empty:  consequently  there  should  be  neither  loss  nor 
gain  in  the  weight  of  absorption  apparatus.  In  very  cky  winter  weather, 
without  safety-tube,  the  rooms  being  heated  by  perfectly  dry  hot  air, 
the  weight  of  absorption  apparatus  changed  +  0.0006  grm.  j  —  0.0001 
grm. 5  no  change.  In  damp  summer  weather,  +  0.0038  grm.;  +  0.0022 
grm. ;  +  0.0032  grm. ;  +  0.0035  grm.  With  the  safety-tube  K,  the  change 
is  not  appreciable. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  plate,  the  connections  between  the  oxygen- 
holder  O  and  the  purifying  apparatus  M,  the  air  bottles  F,  &c.,  are  all  of 
glass.  I  found  by  a  large  number  of  experiments  that  rubber  tubing 
when  used  for  those  connections  gave  off  some  slight  amount  of  hydro- 
carbon gas,  which  increased  the  weight  of  the  absorption  apparatus  in 
blank  combustions  from  0.0017  grm.  to  0.0035  grm. 

The  combustion  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  Wipe  off  the 
absorption  apparatus  and  place  it  on  the  balance.  After  it  has  been 
there  long  enough  to  have  perfectly  acquired  the  temperature  inside  the 
balance  case  (about  30  minutes),  remove  the  tips  to  equalize  the  pressure 
of  the  air  inside  and  outside  the  absorption  apparatus.  Allow  to  stand 
from  10  to  15  minutes,  and  weigh.  Insert  the  boat  in  the  tube  B, 
pushing  it  up  against  the  end  of  the  oxide-of-copper  plug  with  the  rod 
C.  Close  the  tube  tightly  with  the  cork  E,  attach  the  absorption  ap- 
paratus, test  to  see  that  it  is  all  air-tight,  open  the  pinch -cock  P,  and  close 
Q.  Start  a  slow  stream  of  oxygen  through  the  apparatus.  Heat  the  tube 
B  carefully,  beginningat  the  forward  end,  so  as  toheattheoxide-of-copper 
plug  well  before  the  boat  is  heated.    When  all  the  burners  are  lighted, 
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which  takes  generally  from  35  to  45  minutes,  allow  them  to  born  turned 
on  full  for  25  minutes,  the  tube  being  at  a  full  red  all  the  time.  Close 
the  valve  of  the  oxygen-holder,  put  on  the  pinch-cock  P,  take  off  Q,  and 
start  a  slow  stream  of  air  through  IJie  apparatus  to  drive  out  the  oxygen. 
This  is  done  by  i)Ouring  water  into  the  upper  bottle  F,  and  allowing  it 
to  run  into  the  lower  one,  thus  forcing  the  air  through  the  apparatus. 
When  the  lower  bottle  is  ftiU,  siphon  the  water  out.  In  this  way  the 
bottles  need  never  be  shifted. 

Lower  the  lights  together  very  gradually  to  avoid  cracking  the  tube, 
and  finally  put  them  out.  Run  one  liter  of  air  through,  then  stop  the 
current,  detach  the  absorption  apparatus,  draw  out  the  boat  with  the 
rod  0,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  another  combustion.  Weigh  the 
absorption  apparatus  with  same  precautions  used  in  the  first  weighing. 
The  difference  in  weig:ht  is  0  O2,  which  contains  27.27  per  cent  of  carbon. 
As  may  be  seen  by  Kgs.  2  and  3,  one  end  of  the  boat  is  lower  thaji  the 
other.  This  is  to  allow  the  rod  C  to  pass  over  the  end  of  the  boat,  the 
point  of  the  rod  being  horizontal.  By  turning  the  point  downward  it 
will  catch  inside  the  boat,  and  the  boat  can  readily  be  withdrawn.  The 
furnace,  as  shown  in  the  plate,  is  inside  a  hood,  to  avoid  heating  the 
room  too  much  when  it  is  in  use.  I  is  a  hole  in  the  glass  through  which 
to  pass  the  rod  O  in  moving  the  boat  in  and  out  of  the  tube  B.  E  is 
another  hole  in  the  glass,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  connecting-tube  T. 

By  having  two  sets  of  absorption  apparatus,  so  that  one  may  be 
weighed  while  the  other  is  in  use,  five  or  six  combustions  can  be  readily 
made  in  a  day.  If  care  be  used  in  heating  and  cooling  the  tube  B,  cue 
tube  will  last  for  a  large  number  of  combustions.  I  have  made  150 
combustions  with  one,  and  it  is  still  serviceable.  If  platinum  boats  can 
be  used,  the  combustion  requires  very  little  attention,  and  interferes  but 
little  with  other  work  in  a  laboratory.* 

The  results  obtained  are  very  accurate.  In  fact,  in  duplicate  deter- 
minations the  maximum  difference  is  0.01  per  cent.  Of  a  number  of 
experiments  made,  the  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  points 
in  the  details.  The  results  here  given  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ob- 
tained. The  others  are  equally  satisfactory,  but  are  not  given  because 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  examples. 

The  same  sample  was  treated  by  the  double  chloride  of  copper  and 
ammonium,  in  one  case  in  an  ice-cold  solution,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  at  Oo  0.  during  the  entire  operation  of  the  solution  of  the 
iron,  precipitation  and  subsequent  solution  of  the  copper.  In  the  other 
case  the  operation  was  conducted  exactly  as  directed  above,  warming 
the  solution  on  water-bath,  &c.  The  solution  should  not  be  heated  above 
500  G. 


Sample  No.  1 
Sample  No.  2 
Sample  Vio.  8 
Sample  Ko.  4 
Sample  No.  5 
Sample  No.  6 


Cold  solu- 
tion, per 
cent,  car- 
bon. 


L164 
1.156 
0.252 
0.843 
1.100 
0.484 


Warm  soln- 
tion,  per 
cent,  car- 
l>on. 


1.156 
1,153 
0.246 
0.345 
1.102 
0.489 


*  The  oost  of  the  apparatus  is  very  little.  Inclnding  the  furnace,  which  alone  costs 
$25,  the  entire  cost  (not  counting  the  hood,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  apparatus,  nor 
the  oxygen-holder,  which  can  be  hired)  would  not  exceed  (35. 
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Comparison  of  results  obtained  by  different  methods  on  the  same  sample  of 

steel. 

Per  cent,  carbon 
Method  used.  obtained. 

Double  chloride  of  copper  and  ammo^lnm  as  solvent : 

Combustion  of  residue  in  boat  in  tube 1.156 

Combustion  of  residue  in  boat  in  tube 1.154 

Sulphate  of  copper  as  solvent: 

Precipitated  copper  and  carbon  burned  in  tube ^ •• 1. 100 

Steel  burned  direct  in  boat  in  tube: 

Finely  powdered 1.140 

Coarse  powder 0.944 

Still  coarser  powder 0.822 

Woehler's  modification  of  Berzelius  chlorine  process 1. 100 

(In  the  above  determination  the  CI  was  not  perfectly  deprived  of  air, 
and  the  result  is  consequently  low.) 

Carbonaceous  residue  firom  solution  of  steel  in  double  chloride  of  copper  and 
ammonium  weighed  on  counterpoised  filter,  and  70  per  cent,  of  weight 

taken 1.155 

Ditto 1.150 

ELAa  AND  OXIDE  OP  IRON. 

Weigh  6  gnns.  of  borings  free  from  lumps  into  a  "No.  2  Griffin's 
beaker.  Stand  the  beaker,  carefully  covered  wih  a  watch-glass,  in  a 
dish  filled  with  scraped  ice  or  snow,  so  that  the  bottom,  and  sides  half- 
way up,  shall  be  in  contact  with  it.  Pour  over  the  iron  in  the  beaker 
25  c.  c.  ice-cold,  boiled  water,  and  stir  until  all  the  air  in  the  borings  has 
escaped.  Add  gradually  28  to  30  grms.  of  resublimed  iodine,  stirring 
occasionally  until  all  the  iodine  has  dissolved.  Keep  the  beaker  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  ice,  and  add  the  iodine  slowly  enough  to  prevent 
any  rise  in  the  temperature.of  the  solution.  Allow  the  solution  to  stand 
several  hours,  with  occasional  stirring,  and  when  the  iron  is  perfectly 
dissolved  dilute  with  75-100  c.  c.  cold  boiled  water,  allow  the  insoluble 
matter  to  settle,  and  decant  the  supernatant  fluid  on  a  small  filter. 
Wash  the  insoluble  matter  several  times  by  decantation  with  cold  water. 
Then  pour  on  the  insoluble  matter  a  little  water  with  a  few  drops  of 
H  CI,  and  observe  whether  any  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  If  none  can  be 
perceived,  the  metallic  iron  may  be  considered  entirely  dissolved;  but  if 
gas  is  given  off,  the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  either  event,  quickly  decant 
the  acidulated  water  on  the  filter,  and  if  any^netallic  iron  remains  add 
a  little  water  and  some  iodine  to  dissolve  the  iron  entirely.  When  the 
iron  is  perfectly  dissolved  transfer  the  insoluble  matter,  consisting  of 
graphite,  carbonaceous  matter,  slag,  oxide  of  iron,  and  some  silica,  to 
the  filter,  wash  the  filter  once  with  very  dilute  n  CI  (1  acid  to  20  water), 
and  finally  with  cold  water  until  the  filtrate  is  free  from  iron.  Punch 
the  filter,  and  wash  the  insoluble  matter  through  into  a  small  platinum 
or  silver  capsule.  Burn  the  filter  and  add  the  ashes  to  the  material  in 
the  capsule.  Evaporate  almost  to  dryness,  to  get  rid  of  the  water  used 
in  washing  the  insoluble  matter  into  the  capsule;  add  50  c.  c.  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate,  sp.  gr.  1.1.  Boil  15  or  20  minutes,  decant  the  liquid 
on  a  very  small  close  filter,  repeat  the  boiling  with  fresh  potassium 
hydrate,  and  finally  transfer  the  insoluble  matter  to  the  filter,  and  wash 
with  hot  water  until  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporating  a  few 
drops  to  dryness.    Dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  slag  and  oxide  of  iron. 
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COPPER  AND  THE  ALLOYS  OF  COPPER,  ZINC,  AND  TIN. 

METHODS  USED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  INOOT  AND  SHEET  COPPER,  AND 
IN  THE  ALLOYS  OF  COPPER,  TIN,  AND  ZINC. 

Ingot  copper  usually  contains,  besides  copper  in  tbe  metallic  stnte, 
copper  as  suboxide,  silver,  iron,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  zinc, 
sometimes  tin  and  carbon,  and  rarely  sulphur. 

For  the  determination  of  total  copper,  weigh  out  one  gramme  of  turn- 
ings or  chippings,  and  dissolve  in  10  c.  c.  fl  13"  Oj  in  a  Xo.  3  Griflau's 
b^ker.  When  solution  is  complete,  add  6  c.  c.  strong  H2  S  O4,  and 
evaporate  down  on  sand  bath  until  copious  fumes  of  S  O,  are  given  off. 
Cool,  dilute  with  cold  water  until  beaker  is  three-fourths  full,  and  de- 
termine -the  copper  by  electrolysis  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Plate 
YIII,  Fig.  1.  The  apparatus  consists  of  the  stand  a,  the  uprights  &,  and 
the  horizontal  piece  hy  which  moves  on  the  uprights,  and  is  secured  in 
place  by  the  screws  d.  The  clamps  e  and  /  (three  views  of  which  are 
shown.  A,  B,  iind  0,  Plate  VIII),  carrying  respectively  the  platinum 
cylinder  and  spiral  f  Luckow's),  are  secured  the  proper  distance  apart  on 
the  horizontal  arm  by  the  set-screws  «.  The  two  insulated  wires  z  and 
c  lead  respectively  firom  the  zinc  and  copper  elements  of  the  battery, 
and  are  secured  by  the  binding  screws  j  and  Jc.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  the  glass  pase  I  to  keep  off  dust,  &c. 

Considerable  diflaculty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  proper  strength 
of  current  for  depositing  the  copper.  A  weak  current  causes  loss  of 
time  by  the  slow  deposition  of  the  Cu,  and  fails  to  separate  the  last 
traces,  even  aftef  several  days.  The  Cu  is  deposited  by  a  weak  current 
as  a  beautiful  metallic  coating,  which  adheres  very  strongly  to  the  cyl- 
inder. With  a  strong  current  the  Cu  is  deposited  quickly  and  entirely, 
but  in  a  dark,  spongy  mass  that  does  not  adhere  strongly  enough  to  the 
cylinder  to  permit  of  its  being  washed  and  weighed.  To  avoid  this,  the 
battery  is  arranged  as  in  D,  Plate  YIII,  so  that  by  simply  changing  the 
z  wire  from  the  connector  a  to  &,  the  current  is  increased  by  bringing 
the  third  cell  into  the  circuit.  The  box  containing  the  battery  is  placed 
under  the  table  on  which  the  apparatus  stands,  and  is  covered  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  from  the  battery  jars.  The  battery  consists  of  three 
Daniell's  2-quart  cells,  charged  as  follows :  The  cups  d  are  filled  with 
crystals  of  copper  sulphate,  the  porous  cells  and  zincs  and  copper-plate 
placed  in  position,  the  porous  cells  nearly  filled  with  water  containing  a 
few  drops  of  strong  Hs  S  O4,  and  the  glass  jars  filled  to  the  same  height 
-with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  connections  are  ar- 
ranged as  shown  in  Fig.  D,  Plate  VIII,  and  the  box  covered.  The  an- 
alytical process  is  as  follows :  The  z  wire  being  in  a.  Fig.  D,  the  cylinder 
and  spiral  washed  and  dried  and  placed  in  position,  and  the  beaker  con- 
taining the  solution  placed  as  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VIII,  lower  the  horizontal 
arm  h  untU  the  spiral  just  touches  the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  and  aUow 
it  tO/Temain  over  night.  In  the  morning,  wash  down  the  top  of  cylinder 
and  beaker,  briug  the  third  cell  into  the  circuit  by  changing  the  z  wire 
to  6,  and  allow  it  to  run  two  hours.  Then  open  the  clamp  /  and  raise 
the  horizontal  bar  fe,  leaving  the  spiral  in  the  beaker,  until  the  cylinder 
is  clear  of  the  beaker.  Detach  the  cylinder,  wash  it  with  cold  water 
and  then  with  alcohol,  dry  at  100^  C,  and  weigh.  Dissolve  off  the  Cu 
with  H  IS"  Oa,  wash  the  cylinder  with  water  and  alcohol,  dry  as  before, 
and  weigh :  the  difference  is  total  Cu  in  the  sample.  Test  the  solution 
left  in  the  neaker  with  H2  Sj  and  if  any  Cu  S  is  precipitated  filter  it  off 
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on  a  Binall  filter,  and  treat  as  in  the  determination  of  Gu  in  iron  and 
Bteel.    Add  this  result  to  the  other  for  total  copper. 

SILVEB. 

Dissolve  10  grms.  of  turnings  in  H  2^  O3,  dilute  the  solution,  filter  if 
necessary,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  H  CI.  Allow  it  to  stand  until  the  Ag 
CI  has  settled,  filter,  wash,  dissolve  the  Ag  CI  on  the  filter  in  N  H4  H  O, 
and  allow  it  to  run  into  a  very  small  beaker.  Wash  well,  and  pour  on 
a  little  H  N  O3  to  dissolve  any  metallic  silver  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  altered  chloride  by  N  H4  H  O,  wash  into  the  same  beaker,  add 
excess  of  H  N  O3,  allow  the  Ag  CI  to  settle,  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and 
weigh,  with  the  usual  precautious.  The  Ag  CI  obtained  contains  75^6 
per  cent  of  silver. 

IRON,  ZINC,  NICKEL,  AND  COBALT. 

Dissolve  10  grms.  of  the  copper  in  H  I^  O3,  dilute  and  precipitate  the 
Cu  by  the  battery.  Eemove  the  cylinder,  wash  it  off  into  ttie  beaker 
containing  the  solution,  with  cold  water,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, add  H  CI,  dilute,  precipitate  any  Cu  that  may  remain  by  Hj  S, 
filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness  again  with  a  little  K  CI  O3.  Eedissolve 
in  a  little  H  CI,  dilute,  add  excess  of  sodium  acetate,  boil,  and  filter  off 
the  iron,  redissolve  in  H  CI,  reprecipitate  the  oxide  of  iron  with  N  H4 
H  O,  filter,  bum,  and  weigh  as  Fe^  O3,  which  contains  70  per  cent,  of  Fe. 

Add  the  two  filtrates  together,  add  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  heat  to 
boiling,  and  precipitate  the  Zn,  Ni,  and  Co  as  sulphides  by  Hj  S.  Filter, 
wash,  dry,  and  ignite  the  precipitate  in  a  small  porcelaih  crucible.  Traus- 
fer  to  a  small  beaker,  and  digest  in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  to  dryness  with 
H  CI  in  excess  until  all  H  N  O3  is  expelled,  redissolve  in  3  or  4  drops  of 
H  CI,  dilute  a  little,  add  excess  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  precipitate 
the  Zn  as  sulphide  by  sodium  sulphide.  Filter,  wash,  dry,  and  ignite 
the  sulphide  of  zinc  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  digest  in  H  CI,  filter,  evapor- 
ate off  excess  of  H  CI,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  by  Na^  C  O3.  Filter,  wash, 
dry,  and  ignite  as  Zn  O,  which  contains  80.24  per  cent,  of  Zn. 

To  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  add  excess  of  H  CI,  and  K  CI 
O3,  and  boil  off  all  hydrocyanic  acid,  precipitate  Ni  O  and  Co  O  by  solu- 
tion of  K  H  O,  filter,  dissolve  in  H  CI,  and  separate  the  M  and  Co  as  in 
the  determination  of  nickel  and  cobalt  in  iron  and  steeL 

ABSBNIG  AND  ANTIMONY. 
(Abel  &  Field,  Journal  of  Chem.  Soo.,  XIV,  291.) 

Dissolve  10  grms.  of  the  copper  in  H  N  O3,  add  a  small  amount  of  solu- 
tion of  lead  nitrate,  equal  to  0.5  grm.  of  the  salt,  then  an  excess  of  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Allow  the  precipitate,  which  may 
contain  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead,  arseniate  and  antimoniate  of  lead, 
and  oxide  of  bismuth,  to  settle ;  filter,  wash,  and  digest  it  in  a  strong 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  arsenic  and  antimony.  Filter, 
add  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  excess  of  ammonia,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  arsenic  as  ammonium  magnesium-arseniate.  Allow  to  settle, 
filter  on  counterpoised  filters,  dry  at  100^  C,  and  weigh  as  2  [As  Mga 
(N  H4)  O4]  4-  JI2  O,  which  contains  39.47  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 

To  the  filtrate  add  slight  excess  of  H  CI,  and  precipitate  the  antimony 
by  H2  S ;  filter,  wash,  and  determine  as  Sba  O4  by  treatment  with  H  N  Oa. 
This  contains  79.22  per  Cent,  of  antimony. 
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BISMUTH  AND  LEAD. 

(Abel  &  Ijleld,  Journal  Chem.  Soc,  XIV,  294.) 

Dissolve  10  or  20  grms.  of  the  copper  in  H  N  O3,  and  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  sodium-ammouium-phosphate  and  excess  of  N  H4  H  O. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  wash  with  dilute  solution  of  am- 
monia, dissolve  in  H  CI,  add  excess  of  N  H4  H  O,  and  pass  H2  S  through 
the  solution.  Filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphides  of  lead  and  bismuth, 
wash  thoroughly,  and  dissolve  in  dilute  H  N  Oa.  IJearly  neutralize  this 
solution  with  N  H4  H  O,  and  digest  with  a  small  excess  of  hydrated  oxide 
or  basic  nitrate  of  copper  to  precipitate  the  bismuth ;  the  lead  remains 
in  solution.  Dissolve  the  washed  precipitate  of  oxide  of  bismuth  in 
H  N  O3,  and  separate  it  from  copper  by  N  H4  H  O ;  filter,  wash,  and  de- 
termine the  Bi  O3  in  the  usual  way.  It  contains  89.65  per  cent,  of  bis- 
muth. 

If  the  copper  contains  iron,  ferric  oxide  will  be  precipitated  with  the 
Bi  O3.  In  this  case  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  dilute  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate by  H2  S.  Filter  off  the  sulphide  of  bismuth,  wash  with  water  con- 
taining H2S,  redissolve  in  dilute  H  NO3,  and  reprecipitate  by  ammonium 
carbonate;  filter,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  before. 

To  the  solution  containing  the  nitrates  of  copper  and  lead  add  "Nsbi 
G  O3  until  the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline,  acidulate  with  acetic  acid, 
and  precipitate  the  lead  as  chromate  by  acid  potassium  chromate.  Fil- 
ter on  counterpoised  filter,  and  weigh  as  Pb  Cr  O4,  which  contains  64.04 
per  cent,  of  lead. 

OUPBOUS  OXIDE,  OB  OXYGEN. 
(Abel^  Jonmal  of  Chem.  Soc,  XYH,  1C4.) 

Carefully  weigh  a  piece  of  the  copper,  after  cleaning  the  surface  from 
any  adhering  oxide  by  means  of  a  file  or  sandpaper,  and  digest  it  in  a 
cold  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for  three  or  four  hours.  Remove 
the  portion  unacted  upon,  wash  it  off  carefully,  dry,  and  weigh  it  j  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  first  weight  gives  the  amount  of  copper 
acted  upon  by  the  silver  nitrate. 

Filter  through  asbestos,  and  wash  the  mixture  of  precipitated  silver 
and  basic  cupric  nitrate.  Digest  it  for  half  an  hour  in  a  known  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  aoid  containing  1  part  H2  S  O4  to  100  parts  water.  Filter 
from  the  metallic  silver,  and  determine  the  free  acid  by  alkalimetry. 

The  quantity  of  acid  neutralized  by  the  cupric  oxide  is  equivalent  to 
the  cuprous  oxide,  or  oxygen  in  the  metallic  copper  in  accordance  with 
the  reaction. 

Cua  O  +  2  Ag  N  03=2  Ag  +  Cu  (N  03),  Cu  O. 

Professor  Abel  used  in  his  estimations  a  solution  of  Ka2  G  O3  to  neu- 
tralize the  sulphuric  acid,  but  I  find  a  solution  of  ammonia  much  more 
satisfactory.  I  have  prepared  the  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heat  pure  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  becomes 
anhydrous  (the  heat  should  not  exceed  a  very  low  red).  Transfer  it  to 
a  carefully  weighed  glass  tube,  stopped  with  a  cork  covered  with  tin  foil, 
while  still  hot;  «ool  in  a  desiccator,  and  wei^.  The  diff'erence  is  the 
weight  of  the  Ou  8  O4. 

Wash  the  tube  out  carefully  into  a  flask,  dissolve  in  distilled  water, 
heat  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  Cu  by  a  current  of  Hs  S.    When  the 
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Ga  is  all  precipitated,  filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  and  make  up  the  fil- 
trate to  the  proper  volume,  according  to  the  proportion 

159.2 :  98=wt.  of  Cu  S  O4 :  wt.  of  H,  8  O4 

so  that  the  solution  shall  contain  in  100  c.  c.  one  grm.  of  112  S  O4. 
Thirty  grammes  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  will  make  about  1 
liter  of  the  standard  acid. 

To  prepare  the  ammonia,  take  25  c.  c.  strong  ^£[4110,  and  dilute  it  to 
about  800  c.  c.  with  distilled  water.  Add  a  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  haematoxylin  to  25  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid  diluted  to  about  300 
c.  c,  and  add  the  ammonia  from  a  burette  until  the  proper  reaction  is 
obtained.  Then  by  a  simple  proportion  det-ermine  the  amount  of  dilu- 
tion required  to  make  1  c.  c.  of  the  ammonia  equal  to  1  c.  c.  of  the  acid. 
For  instance,  if  the  ammonia  solution,  after  filling  the  burette,  measures 
800  c.  c,  and  there  is  required  of  it  20  c.  c.  to  saturate  25  c.  c.  of  the  acid, 
then  20 :  25=800 :  1000,  and  200  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  must  be  added  to 
the  ammonia  solution  to  make  it  the  proper  strength. 

If  the  ammonia  solution  should  prove  to  be  two  weak  at  first,  add  a 
little  strong  ammonia,  and  repeat  the  titration.  If  upon  testing  the  am- 
monia solution  after  dilution  it  should  prove  to  be  within  two  or  three 
tenths  of  a  c.  c.  in  50  of  the  proper  strength,  it  is  accursTte  enough. 

In  the  determination  of  the  suboxide  of  copper,  after  digesting  the 
silver  and  basic  cupric  nitrate  in  50  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid,  and  filter- 
ing from  the  precipitated  silver,  dilute  to  about  400  c.  c,  add  the  hae- 
matoxylin, and  run  in  the  ammonia  solution  jfrom  a  burette  until  the 
yellow  color  of  the  solution  disappears.  Subtract  the  number  of  c.  c. 
thus  obtained  from  the  number  required  to  neutralize  the  st>andard  acid ; 
the  difference  is  the  volume  of  standard  acid  required  to  neutralize  the 
basic  cupric  salt.  Then,  as  1  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid  is  equal  to  0.0  L 
grm.  of  the  H2  S  O4,  multiply  the  number  of  c.  c.  obtained  by  .01,  and 
the  result  is  the  weight  of  H^  S  O4  neutralized.    Then, 

H2  S  O4 :  OuaOrswt.  of  Hj  S  O4  obtained :  wt.  of  Cus  O  required. 
Or, 

Ha  S  O4 :  0=wt.  of  H2  S  O4  obtained :  wt.  of  O  required. 

These  weights  divided  by  the  amount  of  copper  acted  upon  by  the 
solution  of  Ag  N  O3  give  the  percentages  respectively  of  Cua  O  and  oxy- 
gen in  the  copper. 

TIN. 

Dissolve  10  grms.  of  the  copper  in  HKO3,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
heat  in  a  porcelain  dish  until  the  cupric  nitrate  is  decomposed.  Eedls- 
solve  in  H  N  O3,  dilute,  and  stand  aside  until  the  Sn  Os  shall  have  set- 
tled. Filter,  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Separate  the  Sn  Og  as  per- 
fectly as  possible  from  the  filter,  burn  the  filter,  and  fuse  the  whole  with 
equal  parts  of  ISTa^  0  O3  and  8.  Dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  precipi- 
tate the  sulphide  of  tin  with  dilute  H  01  or  H,  S  O4.  Filter,  wash  with 
water  containing  ammonium  acetate,  dry,  and  roast  at  a  low  heat  until 
the  8  is  burned  oif :  raise  the  heat  gradually,  and  ignite  at  a  high  tem- 
perature ;  finally  allow  it  to  cool  and  heat  several  times  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  until  the  weight  is  constant.  Weigh  as  Sn  O2,  which 
contains  78.38  per  cent  of  tin. 

If  the  copper  contains  antimony,  this  precipitate  must  be  treated  by 
Eose's  method  (fusion  with  sodium  hydrate  in  a  silver  crucible),  and  the 
amount  of  Sb  determined  and  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  Sn  O,. 
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OABBON. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  amount  of  the  copper  in  double  chloride  of  copper 
and  ammonium,  filter  on  asbestos,  and  iguite  in  a  current  of  oxygen, 
as  in  determination  of  total  carbon  in  steeL 

SULPHTJB. 

Ignite  the  finely  divided  copper  for  several  hours  in  a  current  of  puri- 
fied hydrogen,  pass  the  gas  through  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in 
potassium  hydrate,  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  in  determination  of 
sulphur  in  iron  and  steel. 

SEPAEATION  OF  TIN  AND  COPPER  IN  ALLOYS. 

Dissolve  1  grm.  of  the  alloy  in  H  N  O3,  evaporate  to  drj'ness  on  the 
waterrbath,  cool  and  moisten  the  dry  residue  with  H  CI.  Allow  it  to 
stand  at  the  ordinary  temperatui-e  for  several  hours,  and  add  about  700 
or  800  c.  c.  of  cold  water.  It  should  dissolve  without  residue.  Add  50 
c.  c.  of  dilute  H^,  S  O4  (one  of  acid  to  ten  of  water),  and  stand  over  night 
on  the  water-bath.  Decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  through  a  filter, 
wash  several  times  by^  decautation  with  hot  water,  and  boil  the  precipi- 
tate with  a  mixture  of  H  N  O3  and  water,  one  to  ten.  Allow  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle,  decant,  and  wash  by  decautation  through  the  same 
filter.  Finally,  transfer  to  the  filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh  as  Su  O2,  which  contains  78.38  per  cent.  Sn.  Test  the  pre- 
cipitate for  lead  and  copper  by  fusion  with  Na2,  0  O3,  and  S.  Evapor- 
ate all  the  filtrates  from  the  Sn  O2,  and  heat  until  fumes  of  S  O3  are 
given  off.  Cool,  dilute,  and  precipitate  the  Cu  by  electrolysis,  as  in  the 
determination  of  Cu  in  ingot  copper. 

SEPAEATION  OF  COPPER  AND  ZINO  IN  ALLOYS. 

Dissolve  1  grm.  of  the  alloy  in  10  c.  c.  H  N  O3,  add  8  c.  c.  strong  H, 
S  O4,  and  heat  until  fiimes  of  S  O3  are  given  ofl:'.  Cool,  dilute,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  Cu  by  electrolysis,  washing  off  the  cylinder  with  distilled 
water  into  the  beaker  containing  the  solution.  Pass  H2  S  into  this  solu- 
tion, collect  any  Cu  S  that  may  be  precipitated  on  a  small  filter,  and 
determine  the  amount  as  in  the  determination  of  Cu  in  iron  and  steel. 
To  the  filtrate  add  a  little  bromine  water  to  destroy  the  S  and  oxidize 
any  iron  which  may  be  present;  neutralize  with  Na2  C  O3,  add  excess  of 
acetic  acid  and  sodium  acetate,  and  boil  to  separate  the  iron;  filter,  heat 
to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  by  a  current  of  H2  S, 
Allow  the  precipitate  to. settle;  wash  by  decautation  with  water  con- 
taining H2  S.  Finally  transfer  to  the  filter,  wash,  drj^,  ignite  several 
times  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  weigh  as  Zn  O,  which  contains 
80.24  per  cent,  of  Zn. 

SEPARATION  OF  COPPEB,  TIN,  AND  ZINO  IN  ALLOYS. 

Digest  1  grm.  of  the  triple  alloy  in  H  IT  O3,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
cool,  moisten  with  H  CI,  and  determine  the  Sn  O2  as  in  the  determina- 
nation  of  8n  in  copper-tin  alloys.  Determine  the  Cu  in  the  filtrate  by 
electrolysis  as  in  the  same  separation,  and  the  Zn  in  the  solution  from 
the  copper  precipitation,  as  in  the  determination  of  Zn  in  copper-zinc 
alloys. 
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DETEEMINATION  OF  SMALL  AMOUNTS  OP  LEAD  IN  COMMEBOIAL  ZINC 

AND  ALLOYS. 

I  have  applied  Abel  and  Field's  method  for  the  determination  of  lead 
in  ingot  cox)per  to  its  determination  in  commercial  zinc  (spelter)  and  the 
various  alloys  of  Cu,  Zn,  and  Sn.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  the  same, 
except  in  alloys  containing  tin.  In  these  treat  10  grms.  of  the  alloy  with 
H  N  O3,  evaporate  to  dryness,  boil  with  100  c.  c  H  N  03,and  water,  equal 
parts,  dilute,  filter  from  Sn  O2,  add  a  little  N  H4,  Na,  H,  P  O4,  and  excess 
of  K  H4  H  O.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  wash  with  water 
containing  N  H4H  O,  dissolve  on  the  filter  in  hot  dilute  H  Gl,  and  allow 
the  solution  to  run  into  a  small  beaker.  Add  excess  of  N  H4  H  O  and 
N  H4  H  S.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  filter,  and  wash  with  water . 
containing  N  n4  H  S.  Dry  and  ignite  the  precipitate  and  filter,  transfer 
to  a  small  beaker,  digest  in  H  N  O3  and  a  little  H2  S  O4,  evaporate  off  the 
H  K  O3,  dilute  w  ith  water  and  alcohol,  equal  parts,  and  allow  the  Pb 
S  O4  to  settle.  Filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  Pb  S  O4,  which 
contains  68.32  per  cent.  Pb. 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  here 
reported  npon  was  entered  upon  under  a  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Board  toTest  Iron,  Steel,  and  other  Metals,  passed  AprillT,  1875,  direct- 
ing a  determination  of  "  the  mechanical  properties  and  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  relation  of  alloys  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,"  and  under  the 
arrangementof  committees  approved  by  the  board,  April  23, 1877,  which 
assigned  to  the  committee  on  alloys  the  duty  of  "  assuming  charge  of  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  characteristics  of  alloys  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  combination." 

This  research  was  conducted  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  De- 
partment of  Engineering 'of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Trustees,  who,  although  without  power  to  as- 
sume responsibility  involviDg  pecuniary  risk,  cordially  gave  the  work 
their  countenance,  and  permitted  the  use  of  every  facility  which  the 
Institute  afforded  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  as  have  the  Presi- 
dentandmembersofthe  Faculty,  aided  most  effectively  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

This  preliminary  study  of  a  wide  and  important  field  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  to  have  been  so  satisfactorily  done  that  a  repetition  of  the  work 
may  never  be  required,  and  that,  in  the  future,  research  may  be  thus 
profitably  confined  to  matters  of  detail  in  those  parts  of  this  field  which 
are  here  shown  to  be  of  most  promise  and  where  investigation  may  be 
most  certain  to  yield  liberal  returns. 

The  principal  assistant  and  observer  in  this  extended  and  extremely 
laborious  work  has  been  Mr.  William  Kent,  without  whose  intelligent 
assistance  we  should  have  often  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  work 
temporarily,  and  should  have  been  comi)elled  to  take  avery  much  longer 
time  for  its  completion.  1  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  his  conscientious 
aod  skillful  work,  not  only  at  the  testing-machines,  but  in  working  up 
results.  He  is  to  be  credited  also  with  many  valuable  suggestions  and 
with  some  of  the  very  ingenious  devices  which  have  greatly  abridged 
the  work.  The  committee  are  also  indebted  for  similar  assistance  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Denton,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Mechanical  Laboratory,  to 
Mr.  Theo.  F.  Koezly,andtoMr.  and  Mrs.  F.T.Thurston.  The  latter  were 
invaluable  coadjutors  in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  and  especially  of 
its  illustrations.  The  conscientious  accuracy  of  their  work  is  best  indi- 
cated by  reference  to  the  plates  which  accompany  this  report.  Mr.  F. 
T.  Thurston  is  especially  entitled  to  credit  for  essential  assistance  ren- 
dered in  editing  this  report,  every  page  of  which  has  passed  under  his 
revision. 
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With  their  skillful  aid,  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  the  committee  faithfully  and  with  all  possible  thoroughness  and 
accuracy. 

The  intention  of  the  committee  was,  not  to  determine  the  character  of 
chemically  pure  metals,  melted,  cast  and  cooled  with  special  precaution, 
but  to  acertain  the  practical  value  of  commercial  metals,  as  found  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  melted  in  the  way  that  such  alloys 
are  prepared  in  every  foundry  for  business  purposes,  and  cast  and 
otherwise  treated  in  every  respect  as  the  brass-founder  usually  handles 
his  work.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  determine  what  is  the  practical 
value,  to  the  brass-founder  and  to  the  constructor,  of  commercial  mate- 
rials treated  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  without  any  special  precaution 
or  any  peculiar  treatment. 

The  investigation  of  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  fluxes  and  methods 
of  fluxing  and  of  special  methods  of  treatment  of  the  alloys  after  cast- 
ing, is  reserved  for  a  future  research. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  has  been  the  approximate  determina-* 
tion  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  all  alloys  of  copper  and  tin. 

The  set  of  diagrams  representing  the  method  of  variation  of  each  of 
these  properties  with  variation  of  comx)osition,  will  exhibit  this  result 
most  satisfactorily. 

Those  diagrams  form  a  very  concise  comx)endium  of  the  whole  work. 
Other  diagrams  are  given,  of  which  the  curves  exhibit  the  behavior  of 
every  test-piece  from  the  instant  of  application  of  the  initial  load  to  the 
end  of  the  test.  The /ac  aimilea  of  the  Autographic  Strain  Diagrams 
obtained  automatically  by  the  use  of  the  Autographic  Becording  Test- 
ing-Machine, designed  by  the  writer,  also  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
each  alloy  as  described  by  itself,  and  give  the  stirength,  resilience,  mo- 
dulus of  elasticity,  and  homogeneousness  of  every  portion  of  every  bar 
of  metal  made. 

In  the  text  of  the  report  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  more  im- 
portant facts  determined,  and  the  tables  appended  contain  all  the  results 
of  observation.  The  whole  forms  a  collection  of  facts  that  will  probably 
repay  a  vastly  more  complete  analysis  and  more  careful  study  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  give  them. 

Littie  more  has  been  done  than  to  determine  facts;  their  comparison 
and  the  determination  of^laws  and  of  corollaries  is  a  still  greater  task, 
and  months  might  be  profitably  spent  in  the  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  THUESTON, 

Chairman  of  Committee^ 

Editor  of  Report. 
Mbohanioal  Labobatoey, 

Depabtment  of  ENamEEBiNa, 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tbohnology, 

February  25, 1879. 


To  the  United  States  Board  appointed  to  testlron^  Steel,  and  other  Metals  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  you  with 
instructions  "  to  assume  charge  or  a  series  of  investigations  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  alloys,"  present  herewith  a  report  upon  the  Copper-Tin 
Alloys. 

This  research  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of  this  committee, 
and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  its  chairman.  The  committee 
will,  immediately  upon  its  completion,  present  a  similar  report  upon  the 
Copper-Zinc  alloys,  and  a  report  upon  the  Triple  Alloys  of  Copper,  Tin, 
and  Zinc  will  follow.  The  work  J&as  been  done  in  the  same  way  and 
under  the  same  direct  supervision  as  that  on  the  copper-tin  alloys. 

The  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  these  reports  to  the 
board.  They  represent  the  results  of  the  first  complete  and  systematic 
researches  ever  made  upon  these  most  important  of  all  the  alloys  of  use- 
ful metals.  This  work  has,  been  carefully  planned,  and  the  plans  formed 
have  been  completely  carried  out.  The  result  has  been  the  comi)lete 
exploration  of  a  broad  and  most  important  field  of  which  almost  nothing 
was  previously  known.  Ordnance-bronze,  bell  metal,  and  speculum- 
metal,  a  few  grades  of  brass  and  of  the  triple  alloys,  were  the  only 
alloys  familiar  to  our  founders  and  engineers. 

The  whole  field  has  now  been  explored  and  the  useful  alloys  are 
epoven  to  occupy  but  a  limited  portion  of  its  great  extent,  and  it  has 
iben  now  shown  that  a  comparatively  narrow  band  extending  from 
ordnance-bronze,  on  the  one  side  of  this  triangular  territory,  to  Muntz 
metal,  on  the  other,  contains  all  of  the  best  of  the  generally  useful 
alloys.  This  small  portion  of  valuable  territory  having  been  pointed 
out  and  defined,  its  more  minute  study  may  be  left  for  future  investi- 
gators. 

Your  committee  desire  to  invite  especial  attention  to,  and  to  ask  a 
careful  study  of,  the  strain-diagrams  of  the  copper-tin  and  the  copper- 
zinc  alloys,  and  a  still  more  careful  examination  of  the  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  the  results  of  the  research  on  the  copper-tin-zlnc  alloys,  as 
presenting  most  completely  and  satisfactorily  the  characteristics  of  all 
possible  combinations  of  the  metals  used. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  THUESTOI^, 
L.  A.  BBAEDSLEE, 
DAVID  SMITH, 
Committee  on  Metallic  Alloys. 
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A  PRELIMINAEY  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCH  UPON  THE 
MECHANICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SMALL  CASTINGS  OF  THE 
ALLOYS  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

The  part  of  this  research  which  has  been  completed,  and  of  which 
the  results  are  given  in  the  following  pages,  consists  of  an  investigation 
of  the  strength,  ductility,  resilience,  and  other  mechanical  properties  of 
the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  form  of  cast  bars  about  28  inches 
long  and  1  inch  square  in  section,  prepared  from  the  best  commercial 
metals,  simply  ordinary  precautions  being  taken  to  secure  good  cast- 
ings. It  was  desired  to  learn,  besides  the  properties  of  each  particular 
alloy,  the  laws  which  connected  these  properties  with  the  proportions 
of  the  component  metals,  and  also  whether  alloys  mixed  in  simple  pro- 
portions of  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  component  metals  possessed 
any  advantages  over  other  mixtures.  It  was  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
research  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  methods  of  casting,  of  rapid 
or  slow  cooling,  of  casting  under  pressure,  of  using  special  fluxes,  and 
of  the  effects  of  rolling  and  hammering. 

Two  series  of  these  alloys  were  made,  the  first  consisting  of  twenty- 
nine  bars,  of  which  twenty -three  were  mixtures  of  the  metals  in  atomic 
proportions,  four  were  mixtures  made  without  regard  to  the  atomic  pro- 
portions, and  the  remaining  two  were  a  bar  of  copper  and  a  bar  of  tin, 
each  without  admixture. 

The  second  series  comprised  twenty  bars,  ranging  from  97J  per  cent, 
copper  and  2J  per  cent,  tin  to  97J  tin  and  2J  copper,  with  a  regular 
difference  of  composition  between  consecutive  bars  of  5  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  these  alloys  a  few  other  bars  of  cast  copper  were  made  and 
one  of  cast  tin. 

After  the  bars  were  prepared  they  were  tested  first  by  transverse 
stress  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described.  The  pieces  remaining  from 
the  transverse  tests  were  then  turned  into  proper  shape  and  tested  by 
tensile  stress.  The  ends  of  the  tensile-test  pieces  were  then  tested  by 
torsion.  In  general,  each  bar  sufficed  for.  one  transverse,  two  tensile, 
and  four  torsional  tests,  and  in  some  cases  compression-test  pieces  were 
made,  as  described  hereafter.  The  turnings  made  in  shaping  the  tensile- 
test  specimens  were  carefully  saved  for  chemical  analysis.  Small  pieces 
from  each  tensile  specimen  were  saved  for  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity. 

FIRST  SERIES — (JOPPEB  AND  TIN  ALLOYS. 

The  metals  used  in  preparing  the  first  series  of  copper  and  tin  alloys 
were  procured  from  responsible  dealers,  and  reported  by  them  to  be  the 
purest  commercial  metals  in  market.  The  weighing  was  made  with 
great  care  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, on  a  balance  made  by  Messrs.  Saxton  and  Bachefor  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  The  metal  weighed  out  for 
each  bar  was  4.5  kilogrammes  (about  9.92  pounds),  and  the  weighing  was 
made  in  all  cases  to  within  one-tenth  of  a  gramme,  the  balance  being 
sensitive  to  a  very  much  smaller  weight.  The  error  in  weighing  was 
less  than  auoTnr  of  the  whole. 

A  similar  balance  was  exhibited  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  18G7,  and  is  stated  in  Pro£  F.  A.  P.  Barnard's  report  to  have 
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bfeen  sensitive  to  tbb^boot  of  the  weight  in  each  scale,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise  from  eminent  French  authorities.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  the  alloys  of  the  first 
series  according  to  their  atomic  proportions  and  percentages  of  original 
mixtare,  and  also  according  to  chemical  analysis  made  after  the  tests: 

Table  I.— Ai^loys  op  Copper  and  Tin.— First  Series. 
Composition  hy  Original  Mixture  and  Analysis, 


IXumhet, 

Atomic  propor- 
tion. 

Percentage  by 
oriRinal  mix- 
tore. 

Mean  percent- 

1^ 

Cu. 

Sn. 

Ca. 

Sn. 

Co. 

Sn. 

1^ 

1 

100 
98.1 
96.27 
92.80 
90.00 
86.67 
80.00 
76.82 
70.00 
68.25 
65.00 
61.71 
56.82 
51.80 
47.95 
44.63 
41.74 
39.20 
84.95 
28.  T2 
24.38 
21.18 
15.19 
11.84 
9.70 
4.29 
1.11 
0.667 
0 

0 

1.9 
3.73 
7.20 
10.00 
13.43 
20.00 
23.68 
80.00 
31.75 
85.00 
38.29 
43.68 
48.20 
62.06 
65.37 
58.26 
60.80 
65.05 
71.28 
75.62 
7a  82 
84.81 
88.16 
90.30 
95.71 
98.89 
99.443 
100 

8  487 

2 

97.89 
96.06 
92.11 
90.27 
87.15 
80.95 
76.64 
69.84 
68.58 
65.34 
62.31 
66.70 
61.62 
47.61 
44.52 
42.38 
3a  37 
84.22 
25.86 
23.35 
20.25 
16.08 
11.49 
a  57 
a  72 
0.74 
0.32 

1.90 
a  76 
7.80 
9.58 
12.73 
ia84 
2a  24 
29.80 
31.26 
3i.47 
37.35 
4a  17 
4a  09 
52.14 
55.28 
57.30 
61.32 
65.80 
7a  80 
76.29 
7a  63 
84.62 
8a  47 
91.39 
96.31 
99.02 
99.46 

8  564 

8 

8  649 

4 

8.694 

5 

aoeo 

6...; 

a  681 

7 

8  740 

8 

8.565 

9 

g.932 

10 

a  938 

11 

8.947 

12 

12 

48 
96 

1 

a  970 

aofe 

13 

14 

8.  560 

15 

8.442 

10 

a  312 

17 

8. 302 

18 : 

8.182 

]9 

a  013 

20 

7  048 

21 

7  835 

22 

7  770 

23 

7  657 

24 

7  552 

25 

7.487 

38 

7  300 

27 

7.305 

28 

7.299 

29 

7  293 

Analyses  of  the  ingot  metal  used  in  these  alloys  were  made,  with  the 
following  results: 


Ingot  Lake 
Superior 
Copper. 

Ini;ot 
Banca  Tin. 

Ingot 

Qaeensland 

Tin. 

Metallic  Sron 

0.013 
non^ 

0.014 
none 
none 

none 

tnkce' 

99."426" 
none 
0.537 
0.041 

0.035 
none 

none 
none 

none 

none 

none 

none 
99.978 

trace 

0.035 

KetalHozino 

none 

HetolUc  silver 

Metallic  arseoie 

Metallic  antimony 

none 

M«^lfc  ^bnU.     

none 

Metallic  bismuth 

MfitAllicnirkftl         -.   ... 

none 

MAt4incW4       ,.  . 

0  165 

M«ti&1|i^  mAn^nei!« 

0.006 

MAtAlH©  molybdennm        ...ax      ....      . .... 

none 

Metallic  tunesten 

no  DO 

Metallic  roDDer  .........   .        .  . 

none 

MetanSctoi!^. ::.::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::;:;;:.::;::;;;.: 

99.794 

Suboxide  of  copper 

Carbon  

M«tt*T  Insolnble  in  aqnaregia 

100.025 

100.013 

100.00 

'United  States  Reports  on  Paris  Exposition^  Vol.  JII,  p.  485. 
18  T  M 
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All  the  bars  were  made  in  the  brass  foundry  of  the  Mechanical  Labor- 
atory of  the  Steven's  Insitute  of  Technology,  by  an  experienced  brass 
founder,  but  considerable  difficulty  was  met  with  in  the  cases  of  many 
of  them  in  consequeuce  of  the  variable  and  unusual  proportions  in 
mixtures  adopted  which  necessitated  different  methods  of  treatment 
Several  bars  had  to  be  recast  one  or  more  times  to  secure  even  fairly 
good  castings. 

The  crucibles  used  were  made  of  a  composition  of  plumbago  and  fire- 
clay. They  were  6^  inches  in  height  and  4J  inches  largest  diameter, 
inside  measurements.  The  furnace  was  an  ordinary  brass  foundei-'s 
furnace,  furnished  with  a  strong  chimney  draught.  The  fuel  used  was 
anthracite  coal.  In  mixing,  the  copper  was  tirst  melted  and  the  tin 
added  in  the  solid  state,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  the  mixture 
thoroughly  stirred  with  a  dry  wooden  lath. 

The  first  castings  were  made  in  dry  sand  molds,  but  so  much  trouble 
was  given  by  irregular  surfaces  and  blow-holes  that  recourse  was  had  to 
a  cast-iron  mold,  which  gave  better  results.  When  the  metal  was  ]>oured 
at  too  low  a  temperature  into  the  cold  mold  it  was  sometimes  slightly 
chilled,  giving  an  irregular  surface.  This  was  remedied  by  heating  the 
mold  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  the  melting  x>oint  of  the  alloy, 
the  highest  temperature  being  given  it  in  casting  alloys  containing  the 
largest  percentages  of  copper.  In  all  cases  the  mold  was  placed  in  a 
vertical  position  while  the  metal  was  being  poured  and  cooled.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  method  of  casting  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
nine  bars. 

No.  1.  All  copper.  Cast  twice  in  dry  sand  mold.  Bar  broke  in  middle 
each  time  (probably  by  sljrinkage).  Cast  in  cold  iron  mold — surface  un- 
even.   Cast  in  hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  2,  97.89  copper,  1.90  tin.    Cast  in  dry  sand — good. 

Ko.  3.  96.06  copper,  3.76  tin.  Cast  in  cold  iron  mold— spongy  appear- 
ance on  surface,  liecast  in  hot  iron  mold — surface  somewhat  streaked 
and  irregular. 

No.  4.  92.11  copper,  7.80  tin.  In  cold  iron  mold — surface  bad.  Eecast 
in  hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  5.  90.27  copper,  9.58  tin.    In  hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  6.  87.15  copper,  12.73  tin.    In  dry  sand — ^good. 

No.  7.  80.95  copper,  18.84  tin.  In  dry  sand — bad  surface.  Becast  in 
hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  8.  76.64  copper,  23.24  tin.    In  dry  sand — good. 

No.  9.  69.84  copper,  29.89  tin.  In  dry  sand — good.  Very  weak  and 
brittle,  and  broke  in  handling.    Recast  in  hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  10.  68.58  copper,  31.26  tin.    In  hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  11.  65.34  coi)per,  34.47  tin.    In  hot  iron  mold— good. 

No.  12.  62.31  copper,  37.35  tin.  In  hot  iron  mold — good.  Broke  in 
taking  out  of  mold.    Recast  three  times  before  getting  a  good  casting. 

No.  13.  56.70  coi)per,  43.17  tin.  In  hot  iron  mold — good.  Broke  in 
handling.  Recast  twice,  breaking  each  time  in  the  mold.  Fourth  cast- 
ing good. 

No.  14.  51.6S  copper,  48.09  tin.  In  hot  iron  mold — good.  Broke  in 
handling,  leaving  piece  19  inches  long  sufficient  for  test. 

No.  15.  47.61  copixT,  52.14  tin;  to  No.  23. 15.08  copper,  84.62  tin,  in- 
clusive.   In  hot  iron  molds — first  castings  good. 

No.  24.  1 1.49  copper,  88.47  tin.  In  hot  iron  mold.  Bottom  of  mold  not 
well  stoppered,  and  part  of  metal  ran  out.    Recast — ^good. 

No.  25,  8.57  copper,  91.39  tin.  In  hot  iron  mold.  Ban  out  of  bottom 
of  mold.    Recast — good. 
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No.  26.  3.72  copper,  96.31  tin.    In  hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  27.  0.74  copper,  99.02  tin.    In  hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  28.  0.32  copper,  99.46  tin.    In  hot  iron  mold — good. 

No.  29.  All  tin.  In  cold  iron  mold — surface  irregular.  Recast  in 
cold  iron  mold  with  like  .result  In  hot  iron  mold  broke,  apparently  by 
shrinkage.    Eecast  several  times  in  hot  mold  before  getting  a  good  bar. 

After  casting,  the  bars  were  finished  to  a  rectangular  section  by  chip- 
ping and  filing,  and  the  more  brittle  bars  by  grinding  with  an  emery- 
wheel. 

EXTEBNAL  AFFEABANCE  OF  THE  BABS. 

Much  could  be  learned  from  the  appearance  of  the  bars  after  casting, 
both  of  their  properties  and  of  their  probable  behavior  under  test.  The 
following  were  characteristic  features : 

(1)  A  regular  gradation  in  color  took  place  from  bar  No.  1,  all  copper, 
down  to  No.  8,  76.64  copper,  23.24  tin,  the  polished  surface  of  which 
latter  was  light  golden  yellow.  There  was  a  regular  gradation  in  hard- 
ness, the  No.  8  ^ing  filed  with  great  difficulty. 

(2)  A  sudden  change  of  color  and  of  all  properties  took  place  at  bar 
No.  9 — 69.84  copper,  29.89  tin.  This  bar  was  silier-white  in  color,  and 
so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  touched  with  a  file.  Pieces  broken  off 
showed  a  smooth,  curved  or  conchoidal  fracture.  No.  10 — 68.58  copper, 
31.26  tin — ^was  almost  exactly  simDar  to  No.  9,  and  No.  11 — 65.34  copper, 
34.47  tin— but  little  different. 

(3)  Another  change  of  color  and  properties  at  No.  12 — 62.31  copper, 
37.35  tin— wbich  bar  was  of  a  dark  bluish-gray  color,  and  the  fracture 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  piece  of  granite  or  other  hard  rock.  This 
was  the  most  dense  alloy  of  the  series,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  specific 
gravities.  No.  13 — 56.70  copper,  43.17  tin — was  similar  to  No.  12,  but 
lighter  in  color  and  a  little  softer. 

(4)  Bar  No.  14 — 51.62  copper,  48.09  tin — was  peculiar  in  showing  a 
marked  difference  of  color  and  of  other  properties  in  the  two  ends  of 
the  bar.  The  upper  end  was  precisely  like  bar  No.  12,  while  the  bottom 
was  of  a  much  lighter  color,  granular  fracture,  and  was  so  soft  that  it 
could  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  a  piece  of  chalk  or  soapstone. 

(5)  A  change  of  properties  between  bars  No.  14  and  No.  20 — 25.85 
copper,  73.80  tin — occurred  gradually,  the  bars  becoming  whiter  and 
softer,  and  the  appearance  of  fracture  changing  from  rough  and  stony- 
like  to  crystalline  or  granular.'  No.  20  could  be  cut  with  a  kniife,  giving 
a  short  chip  which  had  slight  cohesion.  From  No.  20  to  No.  29  (all  tin) 
the  softness  increased  gradually,  No.  21  giving  a  malleable  chip  on  being 
cut.  From  No.  24  to  No.  29  the  appearance  of  all  the  bars  was  very 
much  the  same,  differing  slightly  in  hardness,  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
color. 

From  these  appearances  it  would  have  at  once  been  conjectured  that 
"bars  No.  1  to  No.  8  were  the  only  ones  likely  to  prove  of  value  where 
strength  was  required,  and  that  bars  No.  9  to  No.  18,  inclusive,  were 
deficient  in  ductility  as  well  as  in  strength,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses (except,  i>erhaps,  the  extremely  limited  use  for  special  purposes, 
as  8X)eculum  metal)  absolutely  worthless. 

Nearly  all  of  the  bars  appeared  to  be  good  castings,  except  the  fol- 
lowing :  No.  1,  all  copper,  had  several  blow-holes  in  the  upper  surface, 
chiefly  at  the  upper  end;  No.  2 — 97.89  copper,  1.90  tin— had  a  large  cav- 
ity in  the  bottom  end  of  the  bar,  about  2  inches  long  and  varying  from 
i  to  J  inch  in  diameter  5  No.  21 — 23.35  copper,  76.29  tin — had  a  blow- 
hole or  cavity  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  except  5  inches  of 
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the  upper  end.  Its  diameter  was  afterward  found  to  vary  from  i  inch  to 
nearly  ^  inch  in  different  parts  of  the  bar.  This  was  a  peculiar  case,  and 
nothing  resembling  it  was  met  with  in  bars  of  dift'erent  compositions, 

TRANSVERSE  TESTS. 

Tests  of  the  first  series  by  transverse  stress  were  made  with  dead 
weights  on  an  apparatus  built  for  the  purpose,  a  sketch  of  which  is  shown 
below. 


r^ 

1  /^ 

r^ 

f 

r-1 

-0 ^ 

— 1 

A 

hr\ 

A 

m 

^ 

o 

T-lB 

b 

Fig.  1. 

A  A  are  two  vertical  pieces  of  timber  firmly  braced  to  base  pieces  B  B. 
Two  flat  steel  plates  are  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  vertical  timbers  and 
their  upper  surfaces  made  perfectly  level.  Two  steel  mandrels,  e  c,  J  J 
inches  in  diameter,  rest  on  these  plates  and  support  the  bar  to  be  tested, 
D.  The  weights  are  placed  on  the  tray  E,  which  hangs  from  a  third 
mandrel  resting  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  bar  at  its  center.  The  tray, 
with  the  weights  and  mandrel,  may  all  be  raised  at  once  by  a  differen- 
tial pulley.  In  lowering,  the  pulley  is  used  till  the  mandrel  nearly 
touches  the  bar,  when  the  tumbuckle  F  is  employed  to  complete  the 
operation  gradually  and  without  shock. 

In  testing  the  bars  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  fine  lines  were  scored 
on  each  bar  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  center  and  of  the  points  of 
support  The  latter  were  22  inches  apart  and  equidistant  from  the  cen- 
ter. The  mandrels,  c  c,  were  then  placed  on  the  flat  steel  plates,  and 
held  at  the  distance  of  22  inches  apart  between  centers,  by  calipers 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  bar  placed  on  the  mandrels,  with  the 
lines  marked  for  the  points  of  support  directly  above  the  centers  of  the 
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mandrels.  The  tray  and  its  attachments  weighing  35  pounds,  all 
weights  less  than  this  in  amount  were  hung  directly  on  the  center  of  the 
bar  by  means  of  a  hook  bearing  on  its  upper  surface.  When  the  tray 
was  used  it  was  lowered  very  gradually  by  means  of  the  differential  pul- 
ley and  the  tumbuckle,  and  additional  weights  jilaced  on  the  bottom  of 
the  tray,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  center  of  gravity  of  tray  and 
weights  always  as  nearly  as  possible  directly  under  the  center  of  the 
bar. 

The  deflections  and  sets  produced  by  the  applied  loads  were  measured 
by  means  of  a  Salleron's  cathetometer,  which  gave 
readings  to  ^V th  of  a  millimeter,  or  j-^^^  ^^  *^ 
inch.    This  instrument  is  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying cut. 

The  observations  were  made  by  noting  through 
the  telescope  a  fine  dot  made  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  glued  to  the  center  of  the  bar.  The  cross- 
hairs of  the  telescope  were  caused  to  bisect  this 
dot,  and  the  error  of  observation  was  not  larger 
than  one  division  of  the  vernier. 

The  tables  of  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
sum  of  all  errors  of  observation  and  of  the  instru- 
ment might  sometimes  reach  as  high  as  -x^th  of  a 
millimeter  when  reading  sets,  but  was  always  less 
than  this  when  reading  deflections. 

While  raising  and  lowering  the  weights  to  take 
readings  of  sets,  the  bar  was  prevented  from  roll- 
ing on  the  mandrels  by  two  small  pins,  which 
were  held  by  brackets  on  the  upright  timbers  of 
the  apparatus,  and  just  brought  in  conta<;t  with 
each  end  of  the  bar.  The  slightest  change  of 
position  could  at  once  be  detect^  by  the  observer 
at  the  telescope  of  the  cathetometer. 

Complete  tables  of  the  results  of  these  tests  are  ^  ^ 
appended.  A  condensed  summary  of  results  is  ^iJ^ 
given  below.  In  these  appended  tables  are  given 
the  results  of  every  test  that  was  made.  In  tables 
gi\'ing  summaries  and  averages  of  results,  and  in 
curves  and  in  deductions  made  from  them,  all  tests  which  are  consid- 
ered unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  imperfections  in  the  piece  tested  or 
other  causes  are  rejected,  and  only  those  tests  which  were  made  with 
sound  test  specimens  are  retained. 


Fig.  2. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TESTS  BY  TBANSVEESE  STBESS. 

Bar  Ko.  1,  all  copper,  proving  to  be  a  bad  sample  of  cast  copper, 
auother  bar  was  made,  No.  30,  which  gave  much  better  results.  The 
great  differences  in  the  behavior  of  these  two  bars  will  be  referred  to  at 
some  length  farther  on. 

In  the  appended  tables,  in  the  column  headed  '^  Load,"  the  figures 
represent  the  weights  applied  to  the  bar. 

The  formula  for  deflection  of  long  bars  tested  by  transverse  stress, 
within  the  elastic  limit,  is  given  by  writers  on  resistance  of  materials  as 

where  A  is  the  deflection,  P  the  applied  load,  W  the  weight  of  the  bar 
between  supports,  B  the  coefficient  (or,  as  generally  termed,  the  modu- 
lus) of  elasticity,*  Ij  &,  and  d  the  length  between  supports,  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  bar.  As  the  weight  of  the  bar  between  supports  in  these 
tests  was  from  6  to  7  pounds,  4  pounds  may  be  substituted  for  |  W,  and 
the  formula  becomes — 

whence — 

firoin  which  latter  formula  the  moduli  of  elasticity  given  in  the  tables  of 
tests  of  each  bar  were  calculated. 

It  will  be  observed  in  these  last  tables  that  in  many  of  them,  especially 
in  tests  of  the  stronger  metals,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  increases  slightly 

*  The  modulas  of  elasticity  is  a  value  which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  ex- 
tensioD,  compression,  or  other  deformation  of  a  bar,  and  the  force  which  produces  the 
deformation.  In  tensile  stress  it  is  the  load  per  unit  of  sectional  area  divided  by  the 
extension  per  unit  of  length.  In  transverse  tests  it  is  obtained  from  the  formula  given 
above.  The  value  of  E  found  by  tests  by  tensile  srress  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that 
obtained  by  transverse  tests  of  long  bars.  The  formula  given  above  for  deflection  of 
bars  tested  by  transverse  stress,  viz : 

^      4E6d>* 

is  not  quite  accurate,  as  it  neglects  the  deflection  due  to  shearing  stress,  which  varies 
directly  as  the  load.  The  true  formula  (the  weight  of  the  bar  itself  not  being  consid- 
ered) is — 

^      4E6d»^4E,6d 

in  which  E.  is  the  coefficient  of  elastic  resistance  to  shearing. 

In  the  tests  herein  described,  I,  in  general  is  22  inches ;  b  and  d  are  each  nearly  one 
inch.    The  formula  then  reduces  approximately  to 

10648  P   ,  22  P 
^=T^+4E;- 

The  value  of  E.  is  shown  (see  Wood^s  "Resistance  of  Materials")  never  to  be  greater 
than  1^  E,  which  would  make  the  last  term  of  the  above  equation 

2JXJZ   ^    4£ 
5X4E       20E' 

which  is  only  rsVrr  of  the  first  term  of  the  second  member  of  the  equation.  The  resist- 
ance to  shearing  may  therefore  be  neglected  in  calculating  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
from  transverse  tests  of  bars  22  incheslonj?,  as  the  error  thereby  introduced  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  per  eent.    The  error  is  much  larger,  however,  with  shorter  bars. 
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a>t  the  beginning  of  the  test,  then  remains  nearly  constant  for  a  certain 
distance,  or  slowly  approaches  a  maximum ;  and  then  at  first  slowly 
and  afterward  very  rapidly,  decreases  to  the  breaking  point.  This  corre- 
sponds with  what  is  shown  in  the  plotted  curve  of  deflections,  viz,  the 
beginning  of  the  curve  sometimes  shows  a  slight  curvature  convex  to 
the  axis  of  abscissas,  then  a  straight  Une  slightly  inclined  from  the 
vertical.  The  inclination  from  the  vertical  then  increases,  at  first  slowly 
and  afterward  more  rapidly,  till  the  curve  takes  a  more  nearly  horizontal 
direction. 

In  the  table  given  above,  the  figures  in  the  column  headed  "  Modulus 
of  elasticity^  are  those  which  are  considered  the  most  probable  moduli 
within  the  elastic  limit,  or  which  most  nearly  re])resent  the  relation 
between  the  stresses  and  the  distortions  within  that  limit.  In  most 
cases  the  maximum  modulus  given  in  the  tables  of  tests  of  each  bar  is 
selected,  unless  the  deflection  corresponding  to  the  maximum  is  so  small 
a  quantity  as  to  render  the  probable  error  of  the  observation  a  large 
portion  of  the  apparent  deflection. 

In  a  few  instances  the  apparent  modulus  at  the  beginning  of  the  test 
is  much  smaller  than  it  soon  afterward  becomes ;  and  this  indicates  a 
possible  error  of  the  observations  at  this  part  of  the  test.  The  moduli 
of  these  bars,  given  in  the  above  table,  are  therefore  determined  by 
rejecting  the  deflections  at  the  beginning  of  the  test,  and  taking  the 
ratio  of  distortion  to  stress  at  a  point  where  this  ratio  becomes  sensibly 
constant. 

In  the  column  headed  "Modulus  of  elasticity,"  the  figures  of  deflec- 
tions and  loads  corresponding  to  the  assumed  most  probable  moduli  are 
given.  The  tests  in  which  the  first  portion  was  rejected  in  obtaining 
the  modulus  are  indicated  in  the  figures  of  load  by  giving  the  limits 
between  which  the  modulus  is  taken. 

The  modulus  of  rupture*  is  found  from  the  formula 


^=15^(^+1^) 


where  P  is  the  applied  load  causing  fracture,  W  the  weight  of  the  bar 
between  the  supports,  and  {,  b,  and  d  length,  breadth,  and  depth  as 
before. 
Substituting  an  approximate  value  for  the  weight  of  the  bar  we  have 

where  P  is  the  applied  load. 


'^  The  modulus  of  rupture  is  dciined  by  some  writers  as  ''  the  strain  at  the  instant  of 
rupture  upon  a  unit  of  the  section  which  Ih  most  remote  from  the  ueutral  axis  on  the 
side  which  lirst  ruptures"  (Wood's  Resistance  of  Materials,  ii,  edit.,  1875,  p.  79).  It 
is  used  here  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  transverse  strength  of  bars  of  different 
breadths  and  depths,  the  strength  of  bars  tested  by  transverse  stress  varying  directly 
as  the  load,  directly  as  the  length,  and  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  the  square  of  the 
depth,  or  in  cases  of  bars  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  as  expressed 
by  the  formula 

If  the  dimensions  are  all  reduced  to  unity,  the  formula  becomes 

R  =  ?P. 

In  other  words,  the  modnlns  of  ruptnre  is  a  value  which  is  proportional  to  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  a  bar,  and  is  theoretically  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half  times  tbe 
load  which  would  break  a  bar  one  unit  in  length,  in  breadth,  and  in  depth,  supported 
at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle. 
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The  more  dactile  bars,  as  seen  in  the  tables  of  tests,  bent  idthout 
breaking.  The  correct  modulus  of  rupture  in  these  cases,  therefore, 
could  not  be  determined,  and  it  was  necessary  to  assume  a  given  amount 
of  bending  as  equivalent  to  breaking  the  bar  or  rendering  it  useless. 
This  was  taken  at  a  deflection  (while  the  load  rested  on  the  bar)  of  3J 
inches,  and  the  modulus  of  rupture  is  calculated  from  the  load  causing 
this  maximum  deflection,  as  affording  a  means  of  comparing  the  trans- 
verse strengths  of  all  the  ductile  bars  which  were  tested. 

The  limit  of  elasticity  is  taken  to  be  the  point  at  which  the  deflections 
begin  (usually  suddenly)  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  applied 
loads,  and  in  the  plotted  curves  of  deflections  it  is  the  point  at  which  the 
curve  begins  to  diverge  from  its  original  and  nearly  vertical  direction  and 
becomes  nearly  horizontal. 

This  point  is  not  always  clearly  deflned,  and  it  is  difficult  to  flx  its 
exact  position. 

The  limit  of  elasticity  coincides  in  some,  though  not  in  all,  cases  with 
the  first  observed  set  or  point  at  which  the  bar  under  test  exhibits  a  de- 
flection after  the  load  is  removed. 

The  point  of  '*  lirst  appreciable  set"  given  in  the  tables  is  taken  as  a 
set  of  0.01  inch,  which  is  an  amount  much  beyond  the  limits  of  error  of 
observation. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  resistances  of  the  diflFerent  bars  to 
ptress  at  the  elastic  limit  and  at  the  first  appreciable  set,  with  their  re- 
sistances at  the  points  of  final  rupture,  values  of 

are  taken,  in  which  Pi  is  the  load  corresponding  to  the  limit  of  elasticity 
or  to  appreciable  set. 

BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  BABS  UKDEB  STRESS. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  results  given  above  shows  that  from  bar  No. 
1  (all  copper)  to  bar  No.  7 — 80.95  copper,  18.84  tin — ^inclusive,  there  was 
a  gradual  increase  of  strength,  except  in  the  cases  of  bars  No.  2  (97.89 
copper,  1.90  tin)  and  No.  6  (87.15  copper,  12.73  tin),  which  were  defect- 
ive. Bars  No.  2  to  No.  5  (1.90  tin  to  9.58  tin)  showed  great  ductility  as 
well  as  strength,  as  deflections  exceeding  4J  inches  were  given  them 
without  breaking.  Bar  No.  1  (all  copper)  broke  after  a  deflection  of  2.306 
inches,  while  bar  No.  30,  also  copper,  bent  (as  shown  in  the  appendix)  to 
about  8  inches  before  breaking,  showing  a  marked  difference  in  ductil- 
ity as  well  as  in  strength.  This  was  due  probably  to  oxidation  of  the 
copper  in  bar  No.  1  by  repeated  melting  and  casting. 

Bar  No.  7  (80.95  copper,  18.84  tin  )j  the  strongest  of  the  series,  showed 
comparatively  little  ductility,  breaking  after  a  deflection  of  little  over 
half  an  inch.  From  No.  8.  to  No.  13  (23.24  to  43.17  tin)  inclusive,  there 
is  a  regular  and  very  rapid  decrease  both  in  strength  and  ductility,  the 
latter  being  the  weakest  bar  of  the  series,  showing  only  about  V>rth  of 
the  strength  of  No.  7  and  a  deflection  of  only  0.0103  inch.  As  before 
stated,  this  bar  gave  great  trouble  in  casting  by  breaking  in  the  mold. 
Bar  No.  9  (69.84  copper,  29.89  tin)  which,  in  appearance,  also  differed 
remarkably  from  '^o.  8  (76.64  copper,  23.24  tin)  had  less  than  f  of  its 
strength  and  less  than  J  of  the  strength  of  No.  7,  which  latter  differed 
only  10  per  cent,  from  it  in  composition  by  original  mixture  or  11  per 
tent,  by  analysis.  Bars  No.  14  to  No.  20  (4b.09  to  73.80  tin),  inclusive, 
show  a  somewhat  irregular  variation  in  strength  and  ductility,  but  all  of 
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them  are  worthless  as  regards  either  qf  these  qaalities,  the  best  haWng 
only  about  |th  of  the  strength  of  the  maximum,  and  a  deflection  of  only 
0.123  inch  before  breaking.  Bar  No.  21  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin)  shows 
considerably  greater  strength  and  ductility  than  any  of  the  series  be- 
tween No.  8  and  No.  20,  and  greater  strength  than  any  from  No.  8  to  No. 

29  (all  tin),  thus  giving  what  may  be  called  a  second  maximum  point  of 
strength  in  the  series.  This  bar  had  a  cavity  extending  throughout 
nearly  its  whole  length. 

No'21  to  No.  24  (7(5.29  to  88.47  tin)  have  much  higher  strength  than 
those  above  and  below  them  in  series,  showing  that  the  second  maximum 
point  of  strength  is  approached  by  bars  having  a  difference  of  over  10 
per  cent,  in  composition.  From  No.  25  to  No.  29  (91.39  to  100  tin)  there 
is  a  somewhat  irregular  decrease  of  strength,  but  a  very  great  increase 
of  ductility,  bar  No.  29  (all  tin)  showing  the  maximum  ductility  of  the 
series  and  a  second  minimum  of  strength.  Bars  No.  26  to  No.  29,  inclu- 
sive, bent  without  breaking,  as  did  those  from  No.  2  to  No.  6  (1.90  to  12. 
73  tin)  at  the  other  end  of  the  series. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  elastic  limit  to  the  ultimate  trans- 
verse resistance,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  bars  No.  1.  to  No.  7,  inclusive, 
the  elastic  limit  occurred  at  from  35  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  ultimate  re- 
sistance. At  No.  8  the  limit  of  elasticity  approached  nearly  if  not  quite 
the  ultimate  resistance;  and  Arom  No.  9  to  No.  18  (29.89  to  61.32  tin), in- 
clusive, the  two  coincided,  i,  c,  the  elastic  limit  was  not  reached  till  the 
bar  broke.  From  No.  19  (34.22  copper,  65.80  tin)  to  the  end  of  the  series 
(all  thi)  the  elastic  limit  was  again  reached  before  fracture,  the  ratio  de- 
creasing to  No.  22  (20.25  copper,  79.63  tin),  and  then  remaining  appreci- 
ably constant  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

By  this  table,  therefore,  the  relation  which  the  composition  bears  to 
the  mechanical  properties  of  strength,  ductility,  and  elastic  resistance 
is  defined  with  tolerable  exactness. 

It  is  seen  that  bars  from  No.  1  to  No.  8,  inclusive,  have  considerable 
strength,  and  that  all  the  rest  are  practically  worthless  for  all  purposes 
where  strength  is  required.  The  dividing  line  between  the  strong  and 
the  brittle  alloys  is  precisely  that  at  which  the  color  changes  from  golden- 
yellow  to  silver-white,  viz,  at  a  composition  containing  between  24  and 

30  per  cent,  of  tin ;  alloys  containing  more  than  24  per  cent,  tin  are 
comparatively  valueless. 

Keferring  to  Tables ^  which  are  appended,  a  short  account  of  the 

behavior  of  each  bar  will  now  be  given. 

Bar  No.  1  (cast  copper). — Weights  were  applied,  one  pound  at  a  time, 
until  7  pounds  were  reached  (11  pounds,  including  the  effective  weight 
of  the  bar),  when  the  first  deflection  was  observed,  0.004  inch.  The  load 
was  then  increased  5  or  10  pounds  at  a  time  until  100  pounds  were 
reached;  after  each  increase  and  the  reading  of  the  corresponding  de- 
flection, the  load  was  all  removed  and  a  reading  of  the  set  taken.  After 
100  pounds  each  increase  was  made  25  pounds,  removing  the  load  and 
reading  the  set  each  time  after  reading  the  deflection.  A  set  of  0.0016 
inch  was  observed  when  the  load  of  12  pounds  was  removed,  but  as 
readings  of  sets  up  to  225  pounds  were  irregular  and  never  exceeded 
0.007  inch,  these  readings  may  be  erroneous,  the  error  being  due  to  a 
combination  of  several  causes,  viz,  personal  errorsof  observation  of  the 
bisection  of  the  cross-hairs  in  the  telescope  of  the  dot  observed  by  it, 
and  of  the  reading  of  the  vernier;  slight  lateral  shifting  of  the  bar  on 
the  rollers,  and  a  slight  compression  of  the  skin  of  the  bar  at  the  points 
which  touched  the  rollers.  The  first  three  errors  named  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  0.001  inch  each,  and  might  either  increase  or  de- 
crease the  reading.    The  last  would  act  only  to  increase  the  reading, 
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and  would  vary  in  amount  with  the  condition  of  the  surface  resting  on 
the  rollers,  the  rougher  the  surface  the  greater  the  amount  of  compres- 
sion by  the  rollers.  This  error  could  be  eliminated  only  by  polishing  the 
bars  at  the  points  which  rested  on  the  rollers  and  taking  all  precautions 
to  insure  a  i)erfectly  fairjbearing.  It  would  increase  the  apparent  deflec- 
tions by  about  the  same  quantity  by  which  the  sets  were  increased,  and 
this  maj'  account  for  the  fact  that  the  apparent  deflections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  test  often  bear  a  greater  ratio  to  the  applied  load  than  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  test,  thus  showing  an  apparently  lower  modulus  of 
elasticity  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  than  just  before  reaching  the  elastic 
limit. 

The  sum  of  these  errors  possibly  amounting  to  0.007  inch,  the  point 
which  has  been  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison  of  "  first  ai>preciable 
set "  of  the  different  bars  is  a  set  of  0.01  inch.  In  bar  No.  1  this  amount 
of  set  took  place  after  the  application  and  removal  of  the  load  of  250 
pounds.  The  elastic  limit  is  taken  at  225  pounds,  this  being  the  jwint 
where  the  deflections  evidently  begin  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  applied  loads.  At  450  pounds  the  deflection  of  the  bar  was  observed 
to  increase  slightly  as  the  load  was  left  on  for  five  minutes,  and  the  same 
phenomenon  was  again  observed  at  600  pounds.  An  increase  of  deflec- 
tion was  obsen^ed  on  the  second  application  of  every  load  after  400 
pounds.  Except  where  otherwise  stated,  in  this  and  in  all  other  tests, 
the  load  was  left  on  the  bar  only  long  enough  for  a  reading  to  be  taken, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  observation  to  insure  correctness,  the  time  re- 
quired being  from  one  to  two  minutes. 

After  650  pounds  had  been  placed  on  the  bar,  and  then  removed  and 
the  reading  of  the  set  taken,  a  small  crack  was  discovered  on  the  under 
side  of  the  bar,  near  the  middle,  and,  on  gradually  replacing  the  weight  of 
549  pounds,  the  bar  broke.  The  fracture  showed  the  bar  to  be  a  poor 
one,  being  spongy  and  full  of  blow-holes,  the  largest  of  which  was  J  inch 
in  diameter.* 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  turnings  of  this  bar  and  also  of  bar  "No, 
30  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  the  chemical  composition  would 
throw  any  light  upon  the  causes  of  the  presence  of  the  blow-holes  and 
the  la-ck  of  ductility  of  this  bar  as  compared  with  that  of  other  bars  sub- 
sequently tested. 

The  result  was  the  discovery  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  suboxide 
of  copper  in  bar  Ko.  1.  This  was  no  doubt  formed  in  the  repeated  melt- 
ings which  the  bar  had  undergone. 

The  following  are  the  analyses : 


"So.!. 


So.  80. 


HetaJliciron 

Hotallic  zlno 

Metallio  silver 

Metallic  arsenic . . . . 
Metallic  aDtimony . 

Metallic  tin , 

Metallic  bismnth  . . 

Metallic  laid 

Metallic  copper . . . . 
Saboxide  oi  copper, 
Cttrbon 


Per  cent 
0.020 
0.014 
0.035 
none 
none 
none 
none 
trace 
87.900 
12.086 
none 


P0r  cent 
O.OU 
0.067 
O.OU 
none 
none 


none 
trace 
96.330 
3.580 


100.055 


99,995 


A  graphic  representation  of  the  test  of  this  and  other  bars  is  given 
on  Plate  No.  XVI.  The  curves  graphically  representing  these  tests 
exhibit  the  relative  behavior  of  each  bar  much  better  than  the  tables. 


*  See  account  of  bar  Ko.  30  for  a  test  of  a  good  bar  of  copper. 
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Bar  No.  2  (97.89  copper,  1.90  tin).— This  bar  was  tested  in  the  same 
manner  as  No.  1  but  with  less  frequent  readings  of  sets,  only  two  being 
made  before  200  pounds  was  placed  on  the  bar;  these  readings  showed 
no  set.  At  200  pounds  a  set  of  nearly  0.01  inch  was  observed.  The 
deflections  begin  to  increase  more  rapidly  than^the  loads  after  reaching 
175  pounds,  which  load  is  taken  as  at  the  elastic  limit.  At  275  pounds 
the  bar  was  noticed  to  sink  slowly  after  the  load  was  applied,  but  the  load 
was  increased  without  stopping.  At  375  pounds  the  bar  appeared  to 
sink  quite  rapidly.  At  475  500,  and  550  pounds  the  load  was  left  on 
the  bar  3, 10,  and  3  minutes  respectively,  producing  a  large  increase 
of  deflection  each  time.  At  575  pounds  the  bar  bent  rapidly  and  slid 
thiough  between  the  supports.  As  a  deflection  of  3^  inches  was  caused 
by  the  load  of  550  x)ounds,  this  is  considered  as  the  breaking  weight, 
from  which  the  modulus  of  rupture  is  calculated. 

The  bar  was  finally  broken  by  bending  alternately  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, and  the  principal  cause  of  its  weakness  in  comparison  with  the 
copper  bar  was  found  to  be  its  spongy  structure. 

A  vast  number  of  very  minute  blow-holes,  almost  microscopic  in  size, 
were  found.  Further  tests  on  pieces  of  this  bar  showed  this  structure 
throughout  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  bar,  but  the  lower  portion  was 
much  more  compact.  As  this  structure  may  probably  be  due  to  acci- 
dental causes,  and  not  inseparable  from  its  composition,  the  strength 
shown  by  this  particular  bar  is  thought  to  be  beneath  that  which  may 
be  expected  from  other  bars  of  the  same  composition,  and  hence  the  bar 
is  not  given  in  the  curve  showing  the  relation  of  transverse  strength  to 
composition,  Plate  I.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  bar  from  No.  1  to  No.  6. 

BarNo.3  (96.06  copper,  3.76  tin). — This  bar  proved  to  be  much  stronger 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  A  set  of  0.01  inch  took  place  at  400 
pounds,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  considered  to  have  been  reached  at  350 
pounds.  At  600  pounds  the  bar  was  observed  to  sink  while  under  stress, 
and  it  was  left  for  50  minutes,  the  deflection  increasing  during  that  time 
from  0.181  to  0.252  inch ;  the  rate  of  increase  of  deflection  gradually 
diminishing,  the  first  10  minutes  showing  an  increase  of  0.048  inch,  the 
next  20  minutes  0.015  inch,  and  the  next  20  minutes  0.008  inch.  The 
same  phenomenon  was  noticed  several  times  during  the  test,  the  bar 
once  being  left  under  stress  of  850  pounds  for  15  hours  45  minutes,  the 
last  15  hours  of  the  time  showing  a  much  less  increase  of  deflection  than 
the  first  five  minutes. 

From  the  test  of  this  bar,  and  others  in  like  manner,  it  appears  that 
the  increase  of  deflection  finally  ceases,  provided  the  load  is  not  greater 
than  a  certain  limit  for  each  bar.  When  the  load  is  too  great  a  still 
more  curious  phenomenon  is  observed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bar  in  ques- 
tion, when  a  load  of  1,000  pounds  was  placed  on  it,  viz,  the  decrease  of 
the  rate  of  increase  of  deflection,  and  again  after  a  certain  time  the  in- 
crease of  this  rate  till  the  bar  finally  breaks  down.  In  this  case  the  in- 
crease of  deflection  with  the  first  five  minutes  was  0.422  inch,  in  the  next 
five  minutes  0.120  inch,  showing  a  decreasing  rate ;  In  the  next  30  min- 
utes 0.442  inch,  showing  a  slight  increase  of  the  rate,  and  in  the  next  30 
minutes  3.532  inches,  showing  a  very  rapid  increase.  At  this  point  the 
bar  had  a  deflection  of  7.634  inches  and  the  tray  reached  the  base  of  its 
supports,  thus  ending  the  test.  On  bmakiiig  this  bar,  the  fracture 
showed  a  homogeneous  metal  free  from  blow-holes. 

Bar  No.  4  (92.11  copper,  7.80  tin). — A  set  of  0.01  inch  was  reached  at 
600  pounds,  and  the  elastic  limit  at  575  pounds.  The  effect  of  allowing 
the  load  to  remain  on  the  bar  was  observed  several  times  after  950 
pounds  had  been  reached,  with  similar  results  to  those  indicated  when 
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describing  the  behavior  of  bar  No.  3.  At  1,350  pounds  the  deflection 
increased  in  30  minutes  from  3.220  inches  to  6.706  inches,  when  the  bar 
slid  through  between  the  sui)ports.  On  breaking  the  bar,  after  bend- 
ing in  contrary  directions,  the  fracture  showed  a  compact-looking  metal, 
of  an  earthy  appe^irance,  with  scarcely  any  luster,  and  with  only  a  few 
very  small  blow-holes.  The  color  was  not  entirely  homogeneous,  some 
parts  being  more  grayish  than  others,  the  general  color  being  reddish- 
yellow. 

Bar  No.  5  (90.27  copper,  9.68  tin). — A  set  of  0.01  inch  was  reached  at 
600  pounds,  and  the  elastic  limit  at  the  same  point.  Time-tests  were 
made  after  950  pounds  were  applied,  but  in  no  case  was  a  load  left  longer 
than  15  minutes.  The  behavior  of  this  bar  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
bar  No.  4,  the  deflections  corresponding  to  the  various  loads  being  nearly 
the  same  for  each  bar.  Its  ultimate  strength,  however,  was  greater, 
1,485  pounds  being  required  to  give  it  a  deflection  of  3J  inches,  the 
same  increasing  the  deflection  in  13  minutes,  to  7.534  inches,  causing 
the  tray  to  reach  the  base  of  its  supports.  In  breaking  the  bar,  it  was 
first  bent  by  pressure  until  the  two  ends  touched,  and  then  bent  in  a 
reverse  direction,  but  broke  before  being  straightened.  The  fracture 
showed  a  dense,  compact  metal,  but  not  entirely  homogeneous  in  color 
or  structure.  There  were  a  few  small  blow-holes,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  fracture  was  of  a  dull,  earthy  appearance,  with  portions  of  a  fibrous 
appearance.  The  color  was  dull  reddish-yellow,  except  a  distinctly 
large  spot  in  the  center  of  a  very  dark  red  (darker  than  copper)  and  a 
few  small  yellow  spots.  This  metal,  although  stronger  than  any  of  the 
bars  previously  tested,  is  probably  not  so  strong  as  it  might  have  been 
had  it  been  homogeneous. 

Bar  No.  6  (87.15  copper,  12.73  tin). — A  set  of  0.01  inch  was  reached  at 
400  pounds  and  elastic  limit  at  300.  A  few  '^time-tests"  were  made, 
showing  increase  of  deflection  under  constant  load  after  700  pounds. 
The  bar  proved  to  be  much  weaker  than  the  two  which  preceded  it,  and 
broke  at  1,050  pounds.  The  cause  of  the  weakness  wa«  at  once  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  the  fracture.  Two  distinct  colors  were  seen,  golden- 
yellow  and  silver-gray,  finely  mottled  together  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  fracture,  indicating  that  liquation  or  an  imperfect  mixture  of  the 
two  metals  bad  taken  place,  and  that  the  two  colors  were  probably  those 
of  two  distinct  alloys,  intimately  mixed.  The  modulus  of  elasticity,  as 
weU  as  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  the  ultimate  strength  of  this  bar  are 
very  low,  and  as  the  bar  is  considered  a  defective  one,  like  bar  No.  2 
(97.89  copper,  1.90  tin),  the  results  are  omitted  in  constructing  curves. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  less  than  that  of  any 
bar  from  No.  1  to  No.  11  (all  copper,  to  65.34  copper,  34.47  tin). 

Bar  No.  7  (80.95  copper,  18.84  tin). — This  bar  proved  to  be  the  strongest 
of  the  series.  A  set  amounting  to  0.01  inch  was  not  detected  until  900 
pounds  had  been  placed  on  the  bar,  and  this  was  increased  only  to  0.016 
inch  at  1,200  pounds.  The  limit  of  elasticity  appears  to  be  passed  at 
1,150  pounds.  The  load  of  1,750  pounds  wa«  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
bar  for  15  hours,  during  which  time  the  deflection  increased  0.027  inch. 
At  the  end  of  the  15  hours  the  load  was  removed  and  a  reading  of  the 
set  taken.  The  load  was  then  replaced  gradually,  the  last  portion  of 
the  1,750  pounds  being  replaced,  a  pound  at  a  time.  The  last  pound 
had  been  replaced,  and  the  reading  of  the  deflection  was  about  to  be 
made,  when  the  bar  suddenly  broke  at  a  point  2  inches  from  the  middle. 
The  fracture  showed  a  close,  compact  structure,  and  a  reddish  or  pinkish 
gray  color,  entirely  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  bars  previously 
tested.    Although  this  bar  is  the  strongest  of  the  series,  it  has  much 
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less  power  to  resist  sudden  shocks,  in  consequence  of  its  lack  of  ductility, 
the  maximum  deflection  being  only  0.537  inch. 

Bar  No.  8  (76.64  copper,  23.24  tin). — The  behavior  of  this  bar  was 
similar  to  that  of  Xo.  7,  but  it  was  much  weaker  and  had  much  less 
ductility,  breaking  with  the  load  of  975  pounds,  and  showing  a  maxi- 
mum deflection  of  but  0.191  inch.  No  set  amounting  to  0.01  inch  was 
found,  the  greatest  being  0.0055  inch  at  900  pounds.  The  elastic  limit 
was  apparently  not  reached  till  fracture  took  place,  the  I'atio  of  deflec- 
tion to  the  loads  remaining  constant  throughout  the  whole  test.  The 
fracture  showed  a  metal  somewhat  similar  to  No.  7,  but  lighter  in  color. 

Bar  No.  9  (69.84  copper,  29.89  tin).— This  bar  showed  great  lack  of 
both  strength  and  ductility,  breiiking  at  360  pounds  after  a  deflection  of 
0.062  inch.  As  with  bar  No.  8,  no  set  amounting  to  0.01  inch  could  be 
detected,  and  the  elastic  limit  was  not  reached  till  fraicture  took  place. 
The  fracture  showed  a  metal  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  any 
of  those  previously  tested,  almost  as  brittle  as  glass,  with  a  vitreous  ap- 
pearance and  brilliant  luster,  almost  silver-white  in  color,  with  no  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  copper,  which  formed  70  per  cent  of  its  weight. 
The  shape  of  the  fracture  was  peculiar  j  a  side  view  of  it  is  shown 
below : 

FiQ.  3. 

Bar  No.  10  (68.58  copper,  31,26  tin). — ^This  bar  was  almost  precisely 
similar  in  appearance  and  action  under  test  to  bar  No.  9,  but  showed 
a  still  less  degree  of  strength  and  ductility,  breaking  at  275  pounds, 
after  a  deflection  of  0.043  inch.  As  in  the  case  of  bar  No.  9,  no  set  of 
0.01  inch  and  no  elastic  limit  were  reached  before  fracture. 

Bar  No.  11  (65.34  copper,  34.47  tin). — ^This  bar  exhibited  still  less 
strength  and  ductility  than  either  of  the  preceding,  breaking  at  140 
pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  0.02  inch,  showing  no  set  and  no  elastic 
limit  before  fracture.  The  structure  as  shown  by  the  fracture  w^as  quite 
different  from  those  of  bars  No.  8  and  No.  9,  being  rough  granular 
instead  of  vitreous.  The  modulus  of  ehisticity  increases  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  test,  reaching  a  much  higher  figure  than  any  of 
the  preceding  bars. 

Bar  No.  12  (62.31  copper,  37.35  tin)  was  still  more  brittle  and  weaker 
than  No.  11.  It  broke  at  80  pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  0.032  inch.  A 
set  of  0.103  inch  was  observed  at  70  pounds,  but  no  limit  of  elasticity 
was  detected.  The  fracture  showed  a  metal  of  much  darker  color  than 
No.  11,  and  of  an  appearance  somewhat  like  stone.  This  metal  had  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  any  other  in  the  series.  Its  modulus  of 
elasticity  is  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  bar  No.  11. 

Bar  No.  13  (56.70  copper,  43.17  tin). — The  weakest  and  most  brittle  of 
the  series,  breaking  at  60  pounds,  after  a  deflection  ot  only  0.0103  inch, 
with  no  api)arent  set  and  no  elastic  limit  before  fracture.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fractured  metal  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  No.  12,  but 
lighter  in  color. 

Bar  No.  14  (51.62  copper,  48.09  tin). — This  bar  was  shorter  than  the 
rest  of  the  bars  of  the  series,  its  length  between  supports  being  17| 
inches.  It  proved  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  No.  13,  breaking  at  140 
pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  0.040  inch.  A  set  of  0.01  inch  was  ob- 
served at  65  pounds,  but  it  had  increased  only  to  0.019  at  130  pounds, 
and  no  elastic  limit  was  reached  before  fracture.    This  bar  showed  a  dif- 
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ference  of  structure  and  color  at  the  two  ends,  due  to  liquation  or  sepa- 
ration of  the  metals  into  distinct  alloys ;  the  chemical  analyses  of  sam- 
ples taken  from  the  two  ends  showed  a  diflference  of  composition  of  more 
than  10  per  cent.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  exceptionally  low.  This 
may  possibly  be  due  to  errors  of  observation  of  deflection. 

Bar  No.  15  (47.01  copjjer,  52.14  tin). — Broke  at  105  pounds  after  a  de- 
flection of  0.019  inch.  Ko  set  was  detected,  and  no  limit  of  elasticity 
before  fracture. 

Bar  No.  16  (44.52  copper,  52.28  tin). 

Bar  No.  17  (42.38  copper,  57.30  tin). 

Bar  No.  18  (38.37  copper,  61.32  tin). 

These  three  bars  were  all  similiar  in  behavior  to  No,  15,  very  weak  and 
brittle,  giving  no  sets  amounting  to  0.01  inch,  and  no  elastic  limits  before 
fracture.  No.  17  gave  a  modulus  of  elasticity  much  higher  than  any 
other  bar  of  the  series. 

Bar  No.  19  (34.22  copper,  65.80  tin). — This  was  similiar  to  the  four 
preceding  bars,  but  took  a  set  of  0.0118  inch  at  130  pounds.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  elastic  limit  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
passed  at  100  pounds.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  less  than  half  of  that 
of  No.  17.  It  appears  that  the  modulus  decreases  from  this  bar  to  the 
end  of  the  series,  but  with  considerable  irregularity. 

Bar  No  20  ^25.85  coi)per,  73.8ll*tin).— Weak  and  brittle  like  No.  19, 
but  had  a  sligntly  greater  ductility,  showing  a  deflection  of  0.121  inch 
before  breaking,  and  a  set  of  0.01  inch  at  120  pounds.  It  broke  at  240 
pounds,  and  the  elastic  limit  appears  to  have  been  passed  at  about  140 
pounds.  The  color  and  appearance  of  the  fracture  were  similiar  to  those 
of  the  Ave  preceding  bars.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  highest  at  the 
beginning  of  the  test,  and  rapidly  decreases  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  This  is  common  to  all  the  bars  from  No.  20  to  No.  29  inclusive,  and 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  ductile  metals  which  have  no  well  defined 
limit  of  elasticity.  The  moduli  of  these  bars,  given  in  the  above  table 
of  results,  are  in  general  those  corresponding  to  deflections  of  0.01  inch. 

Bar  No.  21  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin). — ^This  bar  was  remarkable  in  hav- 
ing a  hole  extending  from  the  bottom  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length. 
The  hole  varied  in  sizeland  shape  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  bar.  At  the 
point  of  fracture,  it  was  nearly  circular  in  section,  about  J  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  section.  Notwithstanding  the  pres- 
ence of  this  cavity,  the  bar  proved  to  be  stronger  than  any  of  the  bars 
from  No.  9  to  No.  29.  It  broke  at  370  pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  0.269 
inch.  A  set  of  0.01  inch  was  reached  at  150  pounds,  and  the  elastic 
limit  was  reached  at  140  pounds.  The  fracture  showed  a  light-gray,  fine 
granular  appearance,  slightly  darker  than  No.  20. 

Bar  No.  22  (20.25  copper,  79.63  tin). — This  bar  was  somewhat  weaker 
than  No.  21,  but  more  ductile,  breaking  at  300  pounds,  after  a  deflection 
of  0.345  inch.  The  load  of  100  pounds  produced  a  set  of  0.118  inch,  and 
the  elastic  limit  was  reached  at  the  same  load.  The  fracture  showed  a 
coarse  granular,  crystalline  structure  and  a  very  light-gray  color. 

Bar  No.  23  (154IP  copper,  84.62  tin)  was  weaker  and  more  ductile 
than  No.  22.  It  broke  at  270  pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  0.858  inch. 
A  load  of  50  pounds  produced  a  set  of  0.0095  inch,  and  the  elastic  limit 
was  reached  at  60  pounds.  "Time-tests,"  lasting  one  and  two  minutes, 
were  made  at  various  loads  greater  than  170  pounds,  showing  increase 
of  deflection  with  each  test.  The  fracture  was  light  grayish-white,  with 
large  crystalline  structure,  almost  precisely  similiar  in  appearance  to  No. 
19,  which  varied  from  it  in  composition  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Bar  No.  24  (11.49  copper,  88.47  tin). — This  bar  w«u3  a  little  stronger, 
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and  very  much  more  ductile,  than  No.  23.  It  broke  at  300  pounds,  after 
a  deflection  of  5.849  inches.  A  set  of  0.01  inch  was  probably  given  by 
a  load  of  85  pounds,  the  reading  for  75  pounds  being  0.0063  inch,  and 
for  100  pounds  0.205  inch.  The  limit  of  elasticity  appears  to  have  been 
passed  at  75  pounds.  At  200  pounds  the  deflection  increased  in  one 
minute  from  0.341  to  0.436  inch ;  at  270  pounds  it  increased  in  two  min- 
utes from  0.975  to  1.502  inches,  and  at  290  pounds  it  increased  in  one 
minute  from  2.128  to  2.562  inches.  When  300  pounds  was  placed  on  the 
bar,  it  sank  down  rapidly  and  broke  in  about  20  seconds,  the  deflection 
increasing  before  breaking  from  2.739  to  5.849  inches. 

Bar  No.  25  (8.57  copper,  91.39  tin). — ^This  bar  showed  a  less  strength 
than  No.  24,  with  greater  ductility.  It  broke  at  160  pounds,  after  being 
left  under  that  stress  for  several  hours.  A  set  of  0.0118  inch  was  pro- 
duced by  a  load  of  60  pounds,  and  the  elastic  limit  was  apparently 
reaehed  at  40  pounds.  When  100  pounds  was  placed  on  the  bar,  the 
deflection  was  observed  to  increase  with  the  time  it  was  allowed  to  re- 
main, showing  an  increase  of  deflection  of  0.021  inch  in  10  minutes. 
*<  Time-tests"  made  with  the  loads  of  100, 120, 140,  and  160  pounds  with 
like  results,  140  pounds  being  left  on  the  bar  for  more  than  40  hours, 
increasing  the  deflection  from  0.221  to  1.277  inches.  One  hundred  ana 
sixty  pounds  was  left  on  the  bar  for  more  than  50  hours,  increasing  the 
deflection  from  1.294  to  5.207  inches,  the  rate  of  increase  at  first  decreas- 
ing, then  remaining  constant  for  several  hours,  and  finally  increasing. 
The  bar  was  fianlly  left  over  night,  under  a  load  of  160  pounds,  with  a 
deflection  of  5.207  inches,  and  found  broken  the  next  morning,  the  b^id 
left  in  the  bar  after  breaking  indicating  that  a  deflection  of  nearly  8 
inches  had  been  given  to  the  bar  before  fracture.  The  fracture  showed 
a  fine  granular  structure. 

The  records  of  bars  No.  24  and  No.  25  show  that  the  ultimate  break- 
ing weight  of  such  ductile  metals  depends  in  a  very  great  degree  upon 
the  time  during  which  they  are  left  under  stress.  The  duration  of  the 
test  of  bar  No.  24  was  about  one  hour,  that  of  bar  No.  25  was  more  than 
four  days.  As  the  breaking  load  of  No.  25  was  left  on  the  bar  for  more 
than  two  days  before  rupture  took  place,  it  is  inferred  that  a  much 
greater  load  would  have  been  required  to  breatf  the  bar  in  20  seconds, 
the  time  required  to  break  bar  No.  24.  In  the  case  of  bar  No.  25  it  would 
appear,  from  the  fact  that  large  increase  of  deflection  was  produced  by 
various  loads  remaining  on  the  bar  for  one  or  two  minutes,  that  a  much 
smaller  load  than  300  pounds  would  have  broken  the  bar  had  it  been 
allowed  to  act  for  a  suflBcient  length  of  time.* 

Bar  No  26  (3.72  copper,  96.31  tin). — This  bar  was  apparently  stronger 
than  No.  25,  very  probably  in  consequence  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  the 
test,  no  load  being  left  on  the  bar  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  three 
minutes.  A  set  of  0.0166  inch  was  produced  by  the  load  of  60  pounds, 
and  the  elastic  limit  appeared  to  have  been  reached  at  40  pounds.  At 
100  pounds  the  deflection  was  greater  than  that  of  bar  No.  25  with  the 
same  load,  indicating  it  to  be  a  weaker  bar.  No  **  time- test  ^  was  made 
until  200  pounds  was  applied.  This  load  producedki  large  increase  of 
deflection  in  three  minutes.  The  bar  finally  bent  under  a  load  of  210 
pounds,  with  a  total  deflection  of  nearly  8  inches,  and  was  so  ductile 
that  it  required  to  be  cut  partly  through  and  bent  repeatedly  in  order 
to  break  it. 

Bar  No.  27  (0.74  copper,  99.02  tin). — ^This  bar  was  much  weaker  than 

"These  modifications  in  method  of  testing  were  made  to  secure  data  for  other  in  - 
vestigations  by  the  writer.  See  appendix  for  papers  by  the  write,  rin  which  theae 
phenomena  are  discussed  at  length  and  for  strain-diagrams  illustrating  them. — B.  H.  T. 
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No.  269  with  equal  or  ^eater  ductility,  taking  a  set  of  0.02  inch  at  50 
pounds,  reaching  the  elastic  limit  at  40  pounds,  and  bending  to  a  total 
deflection  of  8  inches  at  120  pounds.  Several  'Hime-tests"  were  made, 
causing  the  bar  to  show  less  strength  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Bar  No.  28  (0.32  copper,  99.46  tin). — ^Tliis  l)ar  proved  somewhat 
stronger  than  No.  27,  as  the  final  bending  load  was  ten  pounds  greater 
and  the  "time-tests"  were  of  much  longer  duration.  The  elastic  limit 
was  apparently  reached  at  40  pounds,  and  a  set  of  0.014  inch  took  place 
at  70  pounds. 

Bar  No.  29  (all  tin). — ^The  behavior  of  this  bar  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  bars  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  but  the  metal  was  somewhat  weaker 
and  softer.  A  load  of  40  pounds  produced  a  set  of  0.0095  inch,  and  the 
elastic  limit  appeared  to  be  reached  at  about  30  pounds.  At  80  pounds 
a  crack  was  observed  on  one  of  the  edges  on  the  under  side  of  the  bar, 
which  gradually  opened  but  did  not  increase  in  length.  At  110  pounds 
the  bar  sank  gradually,  tiie  deflection  increasing  more  thnn  6  inches  in 
ten  minutes.  The  bar  was  finally  broken  by  repeated  bending,  and 
showed  that  the  crack  above  mentioned  was  produced  by  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  casting,  about  one-fourth  of  the  surface,  or  that  portion  in 
which  the  crack  was  observed,  showing  radiated  lines  of  cooling  and 
the  remainder  the  close  pasty  appearance  peculiar  to  tin  ruptured  by 
bending.  The  crack  no  doubt  weakened  the  bar,  as  the  final  bending 
was  resisted  by  but  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  section. 

Bar  No.  30  (all  copper). — ^This  bar  was  made  subsequently  to  the  tests 
above  described,  and  proved  to  be  a  much  better  bar  than  No.  1.  It 
was  cast  in  a  cold  iron  mold,  and  poured  when  at  a  dazzling  white  heat. 
The  surface  was  quite  free  from  blow-holes,  and  in  all  respects  the  bar 
appeared  to  be  sound.  It  is  therefore  taken  as  the  standard  bar  of  copper 
in  this  series  of  experimente.  It  was  tested  in  a  special  transverse 
testing-machine,  which  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  account 
of  the  second  series  of  copper-tin  alloys,  which  latter  were  all  tested 
with  it.  A  remarkable  difference  was  observed  in  softness  and  ductility 
between  this  bar  and  bar  No.  1,  the  latter  breaking  at  650  pounds  after 
a  deflection  of  0.707  inch,  while  the  former  had  a  deflection  of  1.37  inches 
at  600  x)Ounds,  3.49  inches  at  800  x)ounds,  and  sustained  finally  a  deflec- 
tion of  about  8  inches  before  breaking.  This  softness 
was  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  by  the  low 
limit  of  elasticity,  which  was  120  pounds,  while  in  bar 
No.  1  it  was  at  226  pounds.  A  set  of  0.01  inch  took 
place  in  bar  No.  1  at  260  pounds,  but  in  bar  No.  30  at  less 
than  200  pounds.  The  breaking  load  of  this  bar  is  taken 
at  800  pounds,  since  this  load  produced  a  deflection  of 
3.49  inches.  The  fracture  (Fig.  4)  showed  a  homogene-  Fig.  4. 
ous  and  compact  metal,  entirely  free  from  blow-holes,  with  fine  but  very 
distinctly  defined  lines  of  cooling,  perpendicular  te  each  edge. 

APPEAEANOE  OF  THE  FRACTUEES. 

After  completing  the  tests  by  transverse  stress,  pieces  were  cut  ficom 
each  bar  showing  the  transverse  fracture.  These  pieces  were  examined 
by  Prof.  A,  E.  Leeds,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  who  made 
the  following  report  concerning  their  colors  and  structures: 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SURFACES  OF  FRACTURE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ALLOYS 
OF  COPPER  AND  TIN  BROKEN  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS. 

BY  PROF.  ALBEBT  R.  LEEDS. 

No.  1  (all  copper). — Color,  copper  red,  altering  by  exposure  to  air  into 
>urple  by  Him  of  suboxide,  and  into  black  by  film  of  oxide  of  copper. 
19  T  M 
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Surface  in  part  large  vesicular,  in  part  curvilinear  fibrous*  Maximutn 
diameter  of  vesicles,  7  mm.;  maximum  breadth  of  fibers,  1.5  mm.; 
length,  8  mm. 

No.  2  (97.89  copper,  1.90  tin).— Color,  red,  slightly  oxidized  by  expos- 
ure.   Large  and  coarse  vesicular ;  maximum  diameter  of  vesicles,  5  mm. 

No.  3  (96.06  copper,  3.76  tin). — Color,  bright,  reddish-yellow,  with  faint 
traces  of  black  oxide  from  exposure.  Surface,  small  and  finely  vesicu- 
lar. 

No.  4  f92.11  copper,  7.80  tin). — Color,  dull  reddish-yellow.  Homoge- 
neous.   Surface,  finely  aborescent. 

No.  5  (90.27  copper,  9.58  tin). — Color,  reddish-yellow,  with  spots  of 
dark  red  and  bright  yellow.  Surface,  not  homogeneous,  in  part  vesicu- 
lar, in  part  finely  fibrous. 

No.  6  (87.16  copper,  12.73  tin). — ^Color,  brass-yellow  in  part,  in  part 
bluish  white.  Sui^ace,  not  homogeneous,  finely  vesicular.  Fracture, 
hackly. 

No.  7  (80.95  copper,  18.84  tin). — Color,  reddish-gray,  with  brass-yellow 
spots.    Surface,  reticulated  fibrous. 

No.  8  (76.64  copper,  23.24  tin). — Color,  reddish-gray.  Surface,  faintly 
vesicular ;  interior  of  vesicles  brass-yellow.  Fracture,  irregulpjrly  curved. 
Jjuster,  dull. 

No.  9  (69.84  copper,  29.89  tin). — Color,  grayish-white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallization prismatic,  diverging  from  center.  Fracture,  of  large  curva- 
iture.    Luster,  glistening. 

No.  10  (68.58  copper,  31.26  tin). — Color,  grayish-white,  more  white 
than  the  preceding.  Surface,  crystalline  prismatic,  diverging  from  the 
center.    Fracture,  of  large  curvature.    Luster,  glistening. 

No.  11  (65.34  copper,  34.47  tin). — Color,  bluish-gray,  showing  yellow- 
ish spots  m  some  lights.  Surface,  interruptedly  crystalline.  Fracture, 
coarsely  rounded.    Luster,  splendent. 

No.  12  (62.31  copper,  37.35  tin).— Color,  dark  bluish-gray.  Surface, 
laminated.    Fracture,  coarse  hackly.    Luster,  splendent. 

No.  13  (56.70  copper,  43.17  tin). — ^Color,  bluish  white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallization eminent;  crystals  prismatic  and  diverging  from  center.  Lus- 
ter, splendent. 

No.  14  (51.62  copper,  48.09  tin). — Color,  bluish-white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallized, but  not  readily  apparent.  Fracture,  coarse  anguler.  Luster, 
splendent. 

No.  15  (47.61  copper,  52.14  tin). — Color,  grayish-white.  Surface,  finely 
granular.    Fracture,  waved.    Luster,  glistening. 

No.  16  (44.52  copper,  55.28  tin).— Color,  grayish-white.  Surface,  lami- 
nated granular.    Fracture,  coarsely  waved.    Luster,  glistening. 

No.  17  (42.38  copper,  57-30  tin). — Color,  grayish-white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallization finely  reticulated.    Fracture,  uneven.    Luster,  glistening. 

No.  18  (38.37  copper,  61.32  tin). — ^Color,  grayish-white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallized, but  not  readily  apparent.  Fracture,  coarse  hackly.  Luster, 
bright. 

No.  19  (34.22  copper,  65.80  tin). — Color,  grayish-white.  Surfiice,  crys- 
tallization eminent,  prismatic,  and  diverging  from  center.  Prismatic 
.angle,  130^.  Sides  of  prism  doubly  striated,  one  set  of  strisB  parallel  to 
edge  of  prism,  the  other  at  an  angle  of  47^  with  the  former.  Luster, 
splendent. 

No.  20  (25.85  copper,  73.80  tin). — Color,  grayish-white.  Surface,  crys-* 
tallization  eminent,  prismatic.    I^uster,  splendent. 

No.  21  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin). — ^Color,  grayish- white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallized, but  not  readily  apparent.    Fracture,  hackly.    Luster  bright 
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No.  22  (20.25  copper.  79.63  tin). — ^Color,  grayish- white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallization not  large  out  eminent;  prismatic  diverging  from  center. 
Prismatic  angle,  lOT^.    Lnster,  splendent. 

]Sro.  23  (15.08  copper,  84.02  tin). — Color,  grayish-white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallization, coarse  with  prismatic  faces,  divergent.  Fractore,  jagged. 
Luster,  splendent. 

No.  24  (11.49  copper,  88.47  tin). — Color,  grayish- white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallization finely  reticulated.  Fracture,  hackly.  Luster,  dull,  with  bright 
reflections  from  scattered  crystalline  faces.    Section,  distorted. 

No.  25  (8.57  copper,  91.39  tin). — Color,  grayish- white.  Surface,  gran- 
ular. Luster,  duU,  with  glistening  points.  Section,  distorted  with 
curved  edges. 

No.  26  (3.72  copper,  96.31  tin). — Color,  grayish-white.  Surface, 
rounded  grianular.    Luster,  dull. 

No.  27  (0.74  copper,  99.02  tin). — Color,  grayish-white.  Surface,  crys- 
tallization feeble  with  undefined  prismatic  faces.    Luster,  bright. 

No.  28  (0.32  copper,  99.46  tin). — Color,  grayish- white.  Surface,  irreg- 
ularly waved.    Luster,  dull. 

No.  29  (all  tin). — Color,  bluish  or  grayish-white.  Surface,  slightly 
vesicular  gt  center,  prismatic  at  edges.  Section,  much  distorted.  Lus- 
ter, bright. 

TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS. 

The  bars  broken  by  transverse  stress  were  afterward  tested  by  ten- 
sion, two  tension  pieces  being  made  from  each  bar,  one  from  the  upper 
tod  one  from  the  lower  end. 

Each  bar  was  marked  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  in  addition  to  its 
number  for  the  piupose  of  distinguishing  different  portions  of  the  bar. 
The  tipper  end  of  the  bar  was  marked  A.  the  lower  end  B,  and  the 
middle  C  and  D,  respectively,  above  and  below  the  transverse  fracture. 
The  pieces  tested  by  tension  are  distinguished  in  the  records  which  fol- 
low, by  the  same  number  which  was  borne  by  the  bar  from  which  they 
were  made  and  by  the  letters  A  or  B,  as  the  piece  was  taken  from  the 
upper  or  lower  end  of  the  bar. 

The  pieces  to  be  tested  were  made  of  the  shape  and  size  indicated  in 
the  diagram  below,  whenever  the  sizes  of  the  pieces  from  which  they 
were  cut  were  sufficient  to  allow  it. 
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Fig.  5. 


When  the  broken  bar  from  which  the  test-piece  was  made  was  not 
long  enough  to  make  the  piece  of  the  size  shown  above,  the  cylindrical 
portion  was  shorteue<l,  leaving  the  square  ends  at  least  3  inches  in 
length.  The  cylindrical  portion  was  turned  with  great  care  to  a  diam- 
eter of  0.798  inch,  thus  giving  a  sectional  area  of  one-half  square  inch. 

The  pieces  numbered  No.  1  to  No.  8  (all  copper  to  76.64  copper,  23.24 
tin),  inclasive,  were  turned  in  the  lathe  without  difficulty,  a  gradually 
increasing  hardness  being  noticed,  the  last  named  giving  a  very  short 
chip,  and  requiring  frequent  sharpening  of  the  tool.  The  turned  snr- 
face  of  all  these  bars  was  made  perfectly  smooth  by  the  turning  tool. 
The  color  of  the  turned  surface  varied  from  copper-red  to  light  golden- 
yellow,  the  color  gradually  becoming  lighter  with  the  increase  of  per- 
centage of  tin.    In  turning  these  bars,  blow-holes  of  various  sizes  were 
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found  in  nearly  all  of  tbein,  No.  4  and  No.  7  only  being  quite  free  from 
them;  No.  1  and  No.  2  had  a  very  large  number  of  all  sizes,  and  Nos. 
3,  5,  6,  and  8  had  each  a  few,  usually  of  small  size. 

With  the  most  brittle  alloys  it  was  found  impossible  to  turn  the  test- 
pieces  in  the  lathe  to  a  smooth  surface.  No.  9  to  No.  11  (29.89  to  34.47 
tin)  could  not  be  cut  with  a  tool  at  all.  Chips  would  fly  off  in  advance 
of  the  tool  and  beneath  it,  leaving  a  rough  surface,  or  the  tool  would 
sometimes  apparently  crush  off  portions  of  the  metal,  grinding  it  to 
powder.  These  bars  were  not  turned  down  to  the  standard  size,  0.798 
inch,  but  had  the  comers  merely  taken  off,  making  the  cylindrical  por- 
tion nearly  1  inch  diameter  and  1  inch  long. 

No.  12  B  (36.96  tin)  gave  even  more  trouble  than  No.  9  to  No.  11.  The 
piece  broke  in  the  lathe  before  the  corners  were  taken  ott\  No.  12  A  was 
left  for  test  without  being  turned. 


Fig.  6. 

No.  13  and  No.  14  (43.17  and  48.09  tin)  worked  like  No.  9  to  No.  11. 
No.  14  B  (38.41  copper,  61.04  tin)  proved  to  be  much  softer  and  more 
easily  turned  than  No.  14  A  (62.27  copper,  37.58  tin),  and  was  turned  to 
the  standard  diameter.  No.  14  A  was  as  hard  as  No.  12.  This  was  due 
to  the  difference  in  composition  of  the  two  ends  of  this  bar,  as  before 
described,  the  larger  proportion  of  tin  being  at  the  bottom. 
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No.  15  was  much  softer  than  Ko.  13,  but  not  so  soft  as  No.  14  B.  It 
was,  however,  very  weak,  and  broke  in  the  lathe  before  being  finished. 
Ko.  15  A  was  left  without  being  turned. 

No.  16  worked  like  No.  15,  3ie  tool  taking  off  very  fine  chips  and 
powder. 

No.  17  was  a  little  softer,  chips  from  the  tool  being  easily  reduced  to 
powder  by  being  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  No.  17  A  (45.93  copper, 
53.80  tin)  was  somewhat  harder  than  No.  17  B  (38.83  copper,  60.79  tin), 
which  was  due,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  14,  to  liquation. 

No.  18  to  No.  20  worked  like  No.  17  B,  the  chips  being  very  weak  and 
brittle. 

No.  21  was  not  turned,  on  account  of  the  cavity  which  extended  through 
its  length. 

No.  22  to  No.  29  all  worked  very  easily  in  the  lathe,  showing  increas- 
ing softness  as  the  proportion  of  tin  increased. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  tests  by  tensile  stress  was  the  testing  ma- 
chine in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, a  cut  of  which  is  shown  on  preceding  page. 

The  elongations  were  measured  by  means  of  a  pair  of  finely- pointed 
dividers,  with  a  fine  screw-attachment,  taking  the  distances  between  two 
I)oints  marked  on  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  test-piece,  about  5  inches 
apart  The  distances  taken  by  the  dividers  were  then  measured  on  a 
standard  scale,  divided  to  hundredths  of  an  inch.  In  this  way  the  small- 
est elongation  which  could  be  observed  was  0.01  inch,  which  was  probably 
in  many  cases  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  so  that  irom  these  experiments 
neither  the  elastic  limit  nor  the  modidus  of  elasticity  within  that  limit 
could  be  accurately  determined.  As  a  close  approximation,  however, 
the  elastic  limit  is  taken  from  the  curves  of  elongations,  the  point  at 
which  the  curves  appear  to  change  their  direction  toward  the  horizontal 
being  considered  to  indicate  the  limit. 

Tables  giving  the  record  of  the  test  of  each  bar  are  appended.  The 
following  is. a  summary  of  the  results : 
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Table  III.— First  Series— Copper  and  Tin  Allots. 
Tests  by.  Tensile  Stress, 


Composition  by 
analytia. 

Diameter. 

Tenaoftv  per  square 

lit 
111 

So. 

1 

i 

'3  . 
.5  § 

o 

h 

o 

|| 

Bemaikt. 

lA... 

IB.... 

Mean.. 

Caat 

do 

........ 

copper 



Inches. 
0.798 
0.798 

IndkM. 
0.790 
0.742 
i).766 

0.0060 
0.0038 
0.0047 

Pounds* 

14.180 
11.340 
12.760 

Pounds. 

14,464 
11,509 
12,987 

12,000 
10,000 
11.000 

1 

2  A... 

2B.... 

Mean.. 

97.95 
97.83 
97.89 

1.88 
1.02 
L90 

0.798 
0.798 

0.730 
0.717 
0.724 

0.1506 
0.1100 
0.1333 

25,200 
23,960 
24,580 

80,104 
20,142 
29.628 

10.000 
10,000 
10,000 

3A... 

3B.... 

Mean.. 

96.16 
95.96 
96.06 

3.71 
3.80 
8.76 

0.798 
0.798 



0.696 
0.686 
0.691 

0. 1317 
0.1540 
0.1429 

80.960 
33.040 
32,000 

40,687 
44,096 
42,692 

16,000 
16,000 
16,000 

4A... 
4B.... 

Mean.. 

92.14 

92.07 
92.11 

7.84 
7.76 
7.80 

0.708 
0.708 

0.730 
0.737 
0.734 

0.0780 
0. 0325 
0.0558 

29,800 
27.780 
28,540 

85.002 
82.  .550 
83,780 

20,000 
18,000 
19,000 

\ 

5A... 

5B.... 

Mean.. 

90.11 
90.43 
90.27 

9.66 
9.50 
9.58 

0.798 
0.798 

0.746 
0.760 
a  753 

0.0412 
0. 0319 
0.0866 

26,720 
27,000 
26,860 

80,649 
29,761 
30,205 

15.000 
16,500 
16,750 

GA... 
6B.... 
Mean.. 

87.15 
87.15 
87.16 

12.69 
12.77 
12.73 

0.798 
0.798 

0.792 
0.773 
0.783 

0.0185 
0.0480 
0.0333 

26,700 
32.160 
29,430 

27.098 
34,263 
80,680 

20,000 
20,000 
20,000 

7A... 

80.09 
80.00 
80.95 

ia92 
ia76 
3&84 

0.798 
0.798 

0.798 
0.798 
0.798 

0.004 
0.004 
0.004 

33.600 
82.360 
82,960 

33,600 
82,360 
32,900 

7B.... 

Mean.. 

8A... 
8B.... 
Moan.. 

76.67 
76.60 
76.64 

23.24 
23.23 
23.24 

0.798 
a  798 

0.798 
0.798 
0.798 

0 
0 

20,600 
23,420 
22,010 

20.000 
28.420 
22,010 

20,600 
28,420 
22,010 

9A... 

9B.... 

Mean.. 

69.90 
69.77 
69.84 

29.85 
29.92 
29.89 

0.085 
0.972 

0.985 
0.972 
0.979 

0 
0 

7,006 
4.164 
5,585 

7,006 
4,164 
5,585 

7,006 
4.164 
5,585 

10 B.... 

68. 57       31. 30 



0 

1,620 

1,620 

1,020 

Beotansnlar  section 
0.994'>^X  LOOS". 

11  A... 
IIB.... 
Mean.. 

65.31 
65.86 
65.84 

34.47 
34.47 
84.47 

0.974 
0.975 

0.974 
0.975 

0 
0 

2,376 
2,025 
2.201 

2,376 
2.025 
2,201 

2,376 
2,026 
2,201 

12A... 

61.83       37.74 
62. 70       36. 96 
62. 31       87. 35 

0 
0. 

250 

1.125 

688 

250 

1,125 

688 

250 

1,125 

688 

12C.... 

Mean.. 

ISA... 

56. 58  1    43. 11 

0 
0 

1,259 

1,650 
1,455 

1.259 

1,650 
1,455 

1.260 

1,650 
1,455 

Beotanj^lar  sectbm 

13B  ... 
Mean.. 

56.82 
50.70 

43.22 
43.17 

0.975 

0.975 

0.908"  X  L004". 

14A... 
14B  ... 
Mean.. 

62.27 
3a  41 
61.62 

37.58 
61.04 
48.09 

0.066 
0.798 

0.968 
0.798 

0 
0 

1,170 
8,940 
2.555 

1.170 
8,940 
2.555 

1,170 
8,940 
2,555 

15A  ... 
15C.... 
Mean.. 

47.72 
47.61 

51.99 
62.14 

L055 
•• 

square. 

0 
0 

050 
2,100 
1,625 

950 
2,100 
1,525 

960 
2,100 
1,525 

lOA... 
16B.... 
Mean.. 

44.62 
44.42 
44.52 

55.15 
55.41 
55.28 

0.980 
0.798 

0.980 
0.748 

0 
0 

3.%60 
2,560 
8.010 

3,460 
2,560 
3,010 

8.460 
2.560 
8.010 

17A... 
17B.... 
Mean.. 

46.03 
88.83 
42.38 

63.80 
60.79 
R7  an 

0.798 
0.798 

0.748 
0.748 

0 
0 

2.260 
5,560 
8.910 

2,260 

.     5,560 

3,910 

2,260 
5,660 
8,910 

18  A 

88  37  ,    ni  !i9  1    n  7qr 

0.748 
0.748 

0 
0 

Broke  before  tast 

18B.... 

88.37 

61.32 

0.798 

2,820 

2,820          2,820 
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Teste  hjf  iensiU  afrvM— Continued. 
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analyaia. 

Diameter. 

Tenacityper  square 

111 

Ka 

1 

i 

|l 

h 

|l 

Bemarka. 

19A... 

84.22 
84.22 

ft5w80 
65.80 

Inches. 
0.708 
0.709 

Znchtt. 
0.748 
0.799 

0 
0 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Broke  before  teat 

1»B... 

8,871 

3,871 

8,371 

20A... 
20B.... 
Mean.. 

se.57 

25.12 
2&.85 

73.08 
74.51 
73.80 

a  799 
a  798 

0.799 
0.708 

0 
0 

1,796 
1,600 
1,648 

1,795 
1,500 
1,648 

1,795 
1,500 
1,»8 

21  A... 
21B.... 
Mean.. 

22.80 
23.88 
23.35 

70.88 
75.08 
76.28 

0.997 
LOOO 

0.997 
LOOO 

0.0017 
0 

6,275 
7,275 
6,775 

6,276 
7,276 
6,775 

6,275 
7,275 
6.775 

Bectanffnlar  section 

0.097"  X  1.007". 
KtK^tangular  section 
1"  X  1.02". 

22A... 
22B  ... 
Mean.. 

20.28 
20.21 
2a  25 

79.63 
79.62 
79.63 

0.798 
0.799 

0.798 
0.709 

0 
0 

6.440 
2,334 
4,337 

6,440 
2.234 
4,837 

6,440 
2,234 
4,337 

23A... 

23B.... 
Mean.. 

15.12 
15.04 
15.08 

84.58 
84.66 
84.62 

0.798 
0.788 

0.708 
0.798 

0 
0.0067 
0.0067 

550 
6,520 
6,520 

560 
6,520 

550 
6,600 

BesnItdonbtftiL 

24A... 
a4B.... 
Mean.. 

11.48 
1L48 
11.48 

88.44 
88.50 
8a  47 

0.788 
0.798 

0.768 
0,705 
0.782 

0.0740 

0.008 

0.0410 

6,600 
6,160 
6,380 

7,050 
6,204 
6,627 

3,000 

.      4.0U0 

3,500 

25A... 
26B.... 
Mean.. 

&82 
&82 
8.57 

8.70 
8.74 
8.72 

9L12 
91.66 
91.89 

0.798 
0.786 

0.730 
0.740 
0.785 

0.0714 
0.0660 
0.0687 

6.000 
6.900 
6,460 

7,167 
8,021 
7,594 

3,500 
3,500 
3,500 

2eA... 
26B.... 
Mean.. 

96.80 
96.32 
96.31 

0.798 
a  798 

0.680 
0.660 
0.670 

0.0983 
0.148 
0.1232 

4,300 
5,260 
4,780 

5.920 

7,687 
6.804 

2,500 
3.000 
2,750 

27A  ... 

0.75 
0.72 
0.74 

98.08 
99.06 
09i02 

0.798 
0.708 

0.550 
0.540 
0.545 

0.316 
0.1397 
0.2279 

3,600 
3.700 
3,650 

7,576 
8,157 
7,867 

27B  ... 

Mean.. 

28A... 

28B.... 
Mean.. 

0.82 

0.38 
a82 

90.46 

00.45 
99.46 

0.798 
0.796 

0.456 

0.475 
a465 

0.8600 

0.3448 
0.3544 

4,700 

4,2.'50 
4,475 

14,453 

11,992 
18,223 

2,600 

2,500 
2,500 

TenacltyoffhMtnred 
section  doubtftiL 
Do. 

2»A  . 

Caat 

tin. 

0.708 
0.798 

0.400 
0.300 
0.395 

0.2833 
0.4260 
0.8551 

2,800 
4,200 
3,505 

29B 

Do. 

Mean. 

30A... 
SOB  ... 
Mean.. 

Cut 

copper. 

0.708 
0.798 

0.725 
0.740 
a  783 

0.0752 
0.0541 
0.0647 

29.200 
26, 400 
27,800 

34,790 
30, 201 
32,496 

14.000 
14,000 
14,000 

TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS. 

The  results  of  the  tests  by  tensile  stress  agreed  in  geneml  veiy  closely 
with  those  by  transverse  stress,  the  relative  strength  and  ductility  of  the 
various  bars  being  the  same  under  either  kind  of  test.  This  is  very 
plainly  shown  by  an  inspection  of  the  curves  in  Plate  VIII,  in  which 
the  transverse  and  tensile  strengths  and  the  ductility  are  compared. 

Bar  No.  1  (all  copper)  proved  deficient  in  both  strength  and  ductility, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  blow-holes.  The 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  this  discussion  of  results  that 
these  cast  pieces  were  purposely  used,  although  frequently  unsound,  as 
it  was  intended  to  ascertain  the  value  of  each  alloy  as  cast.    It  will  sub- 
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sequently  be  determined  how  far  the  occurrence  of  unsoundness  in  cast- 
ing can  be  avoided  by  special  treatment,  and  how  the  tenacity  and  other 
valuable  properties  may  be  thus  improved,  Ko.  1  A  had  a  tenacity  of 
14,180  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  "No.  1  B,  11,340  pounds,  with  total 
elongations  of  only  0.03  and  0.02  inch  respectively.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  properties  of  No.  1  and  No.  30  is  as  plainly  shown  in  the  ten- 
sile as  in  the  transverse  tests,  the  latter  having  a  tenacity  of  29,200  and 
20,400  pounds  in  the  A  and  B  ends  respectively,  with  elongations  of 
0.376  inch  and  0.271  inch.  The  tensile  strength  of  No.  30  A  is  unusually 
high  for  cast  copper. 

Bar  No.  2  (97.89  copper,  1.90  tin)  was  very  much  more  ductile  than 
No.  1,  but  was  rendered  deficient  in  strength  by  blow-holes. 

Bar  No.  3  (96.06  copper,  3.76  tin)  was  stronger  and  more  ductile  than 
No.  2.  The  fractures  of  No.  3  A  and  No.  3  B  both  showed  blow-holes, 
which  probably  decreased  their  strength. 

Bars  No.  4  and  No.  5  (7.80  and  9.58  tin)  showed  an  exception  to  the 
rule  of  increase  of  strength  with  increase  in  the  proportion  of  tin,  and 
were  both  weaker  under  tensile  stress  than  No.  3,  while  in  the  transverse 
test«  No.  3  was  the  weakest  and  No.  5  the  strongest  of  the  three  bars. 
The  reason  of  this  weakness  does  not  appear  to  be  the  presence  of  blow- 
holes, as  No.  3  had  more  of  these  than  either  No.  4  or  No.  5.  In  the 
case  of  No.  6  the  weakness  is  probably  due  to  the  want  of  homogeneity 
of  the  metal.  As  observed  in  the  notes  on  transverse  tests,  the  fracture 
by  transverse  stress  was  not  homogeneous,  the  central  portion  being 
dark-red  or  brownish-red,  while  tJiie  outer  portions  were  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  to  yellowish-gray  color. 

In  the  fractures  under  tensile  tests  these  same  contrasts  of  color  were 
also  observed,  varying  slightly  from  those  of  the  transverse  fracture. 
The  yellowish-colored  metal  being  partly  cut  away  in  turning  the  cylin- 
drical t^est-piece,  the  section  left  was  composed  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  c^ark-colored  metal,  which  was  probably  weaker  than  the  other. 
The  dark  color  appeared  as  if  it  might  have  been  due  to  oxidation  of  the 
copper,  rather  than  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  alloy  of  the  pure  metals, 
as  no  alloy  of  the  whole  series  in  any  way  resembled  the  central  portion 
of  bar  No.  5  in  color. 

The  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  metal  at  the  surface  than  in  the  center 
may  have  made  the  exterior  i>ortions  the  stronger,  and  these  having 
been  cut  away  by  turning  the  tension  pieces,  this  may  account  for  the 
weakness  of  the  latter. 

Bar  No.  6  (87.15  copper,  12.73  tin)  showed  a  marked  difference  in 
tenacity  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  bar,  No.  6  A  (87.15  copper, 
12.96  tin)  breaking  at  26,700  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  No.  6  B  (87.15 
copper,  12.77  tin)  at  32,160  pounds.  A  small  blow-hole  appeared  in  the 
fracture  of  No,  6  A,  but  it  was  not  large  enough  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  strength.  The  cause  is  more  probably  the  difference  of 
structure  of  the  metal  in  the  two  ends  of  the  bar.  The  fracture  of  No. 
6  A  was  like  the  transverse  fracture  in  appearance,  coarse,  granular,  and 
mottled  in  color.  No.  6  B  was  also  mottled,  but  much  more  finely,  a 
close  observation  only  revealing  the  two  distinct  colors  of  the  metal. 
The  structure  was  also  much  more  compact.  The  analysis  of  the  turn- 
ings from  each  of  these  pieces  shows  the  composition  to  be  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  difference  in  structure  may  have  be«n  caused  by 
the  difference  in  pressure  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  mold. 

Bar  No.  7  (80.95  copper,  18.84  tin)  was  the  strongest  of  the  series,  the 
results  of  the  tensile  tests  agreeing  with  those  of  the  transverse  tests. 
The  tension-pieces  showed  but  little  ductility,  both  breaking  after  an 
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elongation  of  only  0.02  inch.  No.  7  A  (80.99  copper,  18.92  tin)  showed 
a  lack  of  homogeneity  in  color,  and  was  somewhat  weaker  than  No.  7  B 
(80.90  copper,  18.76  tin). 

Bai-  No.  8  (76.64  copper,  23.24  tin)  was  much  weaker  than  No.  7,  and 
had  so  little  ductility  that  no  elongation  amounting  to  0.01  inch  could 
be  detected.  The  fractures  were  similaf  to  the  transverse  fracture,  with 
several  very  small  blow-holes.  Bars  No.  8  to  No.  20  (23.24  to  73.80  tin), 
inclusive,  had  all  such  exceedingly  slight  ductility  that  none  of  them 
elongated  0.01  inch  tensile  stress.  Their  comparative  ductility,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  determined  from  these  tests.  The  tact  of  their  having 
such  a  small  degree  of  ductility,  moreover,  unfits  them  for  any  use  in 
which  strength  is  required,  and  their  comparative  ductility  is  of  no 
practical  value. 

Bars  No.  9  and  No.  10  (29.89  and  31.26  tin)  were  so  hard  that  great 
difficulty  was  exx)erienced  in  holding  them  in  the  grip-blocks  of  the  tensile 
machine.  These  grip-blocks  were  made  of  very  hard  cast  steel,  and  the 
gripping  edges  were  scored  like  a  file.  Instead  of  cutting  into  the  metal 
of  No.  9  and  No.  10,  as  they  did  with  all  metals  softer  than  hardened 
steel,  they  ground  off  the  surface  and  let  the  pieces  slip  out. 

No.  9  A  was  turned  in  the  middle  portion  to  the  cylinder  form,  and 
was  1  inch  long  and  0.985  inch  in  diameter.  It  broke,  however,  in  the 
square  end  of  tiie  specimen,  about  1  inch  from  the  end  of  the  turned  por- 
tion,  thus  fracturing  a  section  which  was  one-third  larger  than  the  mini- 
mum section  of  the  piece.  This  phenomenon  took  place  also  in  bar  No. 
13  (56.70  copper,  43.17  tin),  and  may  indicate  planes  of  weakness  in  por- 
tions of  the  test  piece  or  the  existence  of  internal  strains  greater  in  some 
portions  of  the  pieces  under  test  than  in  others. 

All  of  the  brittle  pieces  showed  not  only  general  weakness  but  irregu- 
larity of  strength.  The  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bar  often  gave 
very  different  results,  and  differed  so  irregularly  that  they  seemed  to 
follow  no  law  whatever.  The  tensile  strength  of  pieces  of  which  the 
chemical  analyses  showed  similar  constitution,  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  the  metal,  often  gave  widely- varying  results. 

Bars  No.  11  to  No.  20  (34.47  to  73.80  tin)  all  exhibited  similar  deficiency 
of  strength.  The  peculiarities  of  each  are  given  in  the  notes  in  the  ap- 
pended tables  under  the  record  of  the  test  of  each  bar.  The  minimum 
average  strength  was  shown  by  bars  No.  12  and  No.  13  (37.35  and  43.17 
tin)  corresponding  to  the  results  of  the  transverse  tests.  From  No.  13 
to  No.  21  there  was  a  somewhat  irregular  increase  of  strength,  No.  21 
giving  a  second  maximum  point  of  strength  in  the  series  as  occurred 
with  the  transverse  te^ts. 

Bar  No.  21  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin)  was  tested  at  its  original  square 
section,  on  account  or  the  existence  of  a  cavity  through  its  center, 
before  described.  No.  21  A  showed  some  indications  of  ductility,  an 
elongation  of  0.01  inch  being  observed. 

Bar  No.  22  (20.25  copper,  79.63  tin)  showed  no  elongation  amounting 
to  0.01  inch.  No.  22  A  (20.28  copper,  79.63  tin)  was  nearly  three  times 
as  ductile  as  No.  22  B  (20.21  copper,  79.62  tin). 

Bars  No.  23  to  No.  29  (84.62  to  all  tin)  showed  regularly  increasing  duc- 
tility. No.  23  B  breaking  after  an  elongation  of  0.02  inch  and  No.  29  B 
after  an  elongation  of  2.58  inches. 

Bar  No.  23  A  gradually  elongated  under  the  load  of  3,300  pounds  for 
two  minutes  before  breaking,  the  elongation  increasing  fix)m  0.13  to 
0.37  inch.  This  "time-test''  showed  the  same  result  as  those  given  in 
the  tests  by  transverse  stress,  viz,  that  the  ductile  metals  may  show  a 
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greater  or  a  less  resistance  to  stress  as  the  load  is  applied  for  a  shorter 
or  a  longer  time.* 

The  ductile  bars  showed  a  much  greater  uniformity  of  strength  in  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bars  than  the  brittle  pieces,  when  the 
time  occupied  by  the  test  was  the  same. 

'^Time-tests"  of  shorter  duration  were  made  with  nearly  all  the  bars 
from  No.  23  to  No.  29,  with,  the  uniform  result  of  increasing  the  elonga- 
tion. With  No.  29  A  a  special  "time-test"  was  made  to  determine  the 
difference  in  resistance  to  slow  and  rapid  rupture.  This  bar  being 
composed  entirely  of  tin,  and  apparently  a  good  casting,  it  would  be 
expected  that  tests  of  the  two  pieces,  one  from  the  upper  and  one  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  bar,  would  show  little,  if  any,  difference  in  strength. 
No.  29  A  was  first  tested  with  a  load  of  1,700  pounds,  which  caused  an 
elongation  of  0.16  inch.  This  load  was  then  reduced  to  1,250  pounds, 
and  the  reading  again  taken,  showing  an  elongation  of  0.19  inch,  which 
increased  in  two  minutes  to  0.27  inch.  The  load  was  then  increased  to 
1,400  pounds,  and  the  elongation  was  032  inch.  The  load  was  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  bar  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  elongation  gradually 
increased  to  1.70  inches,  when  the  bar  broke.  It  seems  probable  frx>m 
this  test  that  the  load  of  1,400  pounds  would  have  broken  the  piece  even 
if  the  load  of  1,7(H)  pounds  had  not  been  placed  on  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  test. 

Bar  No.  29  B  was  then  tejsted  in  a  different  manner.  The  load  was 
gradually  but  rapidly  increased  to  2,100  pounds,  without  stopping  longer 
tiian  a  sufficient  time  to  t  ike  the  reading  of  the  elongation  at  975, 
1,1«0, 1,290, 1,600,  and  2,000  pounds.  At  2,100  pounds  the  elongation 
was  read,  1.88  inches.  The  piece  then  extended  very  rapidly,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  resistance,  as  measui'ed  by  the  scale-beam,  reduced  to 
1,700  pounds.  The  pump  of  the  hydraulic  press  was  run  as  fast  as 
possible,  but  the  beam  could  not  be  balanced  by  so  doing  beyond  1,700 
pounds.  The  piece  sustained  this  load  a  few  seconds,  and  then  broke 
after  an  elongation  of  2.58  inches. 

Comparing  these  two  tests,  it  is  seen  that  the  resistance  of  No.  29  A  to 
an  elongation  greater  than  0.19  inch  was  never  greater  than  1,400  pounds, 
while  that  of  No.  29  B  was  2,100  pounds,  or  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
former;  which  50  per  cent,  apparent  increase  of  strength  may  have  been 
entirely  due  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  test  of  No.  29  B  and  not  to  its 
inherent  strength.  The  fact  that  the  difference  in  strength  is  only  ap- 
parent is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  by  torsional  stress  on  pieces  from 
the  same  bar,  which  are  hereafter  described.  These  showed  that  torsion- 
pieces  No.  29  A  and  No.  29  B,  one  from  the  top  the  other  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bar,  each  tested  by  a  moderately  slow  motion,  each  gave  a 
resistance  of  142  foot-pounds  torsional  moment ;  piece  No.  29  C,  from  the 
middle  of  the  bar,  tested  in  the  same  manner  resisted  13.2  foot-pounds, 
while  No.  29  D,  p»  piece  also  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  and  origi- 
nally adjoining  No.  29  C,  tested  by  very  slow  motion  and  left  under 
stress  for  many  hours,  resisted  only  9.2  foot-pounds  or  about  30  per  cent, 
less  than  either  of  the  other  pieces. 

The  strength  per  square  inch  of  fractured  section  is  given  in  the  tables 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  but  it  is  not  an  indicator  of  either  the 
ultimate  or  the  useful  strength  of  the  metals,  except  in  those  which  have 
but  a  limited  degree  of  ductility  and  Which  do  not  show  increase  of 
elongation  under  continued  stress.  In  the  cases  of  ductile  metals,  the 
portion  of  the  test-piece  just  above  and  below  the  point  of  fracture  grad- 
ually narrowed  down  as  the  breaking  load  was  reached,  and  in  most 
cases  this  narrowing  or  ** necking  down"  was  very  rapid  the  instant  be- 

*  See  paper  by  the  writer  in  appendix  on  The  Elfects  of  Time,  &c. 
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fore  fracture.  In  snch  cases  the  beam  of  the  scale  often  dropped  a  few 
seconds  before  fracture  took  place^  showing  a  decrease  of  resistance  and 
consequently  a  decrease  of  stress.  The  fiiual  rupture  was  caused,  there- 
fore, by  some  load  less  than  the  maximum  load  which  the  piece  sustained 
before  the  rapid  necking  down  commenced.  In  a  few  oases  it  was  pos- 
sible to  follow  the  decrease  of  resistance  to  stress  by  balancing  the  scale- 
beam,  nearly  to  the  instant  of  rupture,  but  never  entirely  to  it,  so  that 
the  actual  load  sustained  by  the  piece  at  the  instant  of  rupture  could  not 
be  determined.  The  so-called  '^tenacity  per  square  inch  of  fractured 
sectioti,''  found  by  dividing  the  maximum  load  siwtained  by  the  piece 
by  the  area  of  section  measured  after  fracture,  is  therefore  no  indication 
of  the  strength  of  the  metaL  Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  decrease 
of  stress  was  not  observed,  and  the  scale-beam  dropped  apparently  at 
the  same  instant  that  rupture  took  place,  it  is  not  always  certain  that 
decrease  of  resistance  does  not  take  place  first,  although  only  a  fraction 
of  a  second  before  rupture,  nor,  therefore,  that  the  final  section  (meas- 
ured after  rupture)  even  sustained  the  load  indicated  by  the  scale-beam. 
The  following  description  of  the  fracture  by  tensile  stress  has  been 
made  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Leeds : 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SURFACES  OF  FRACTURE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ALLOYS 
OF  COPPER  AND  TIN  BROKEN  BY  TENSILE  STRESS. 

BY  PROF.  ALBERT  R.  LEEDS. 

No.  1  B  (all  copper). — Color,  copper-red,  with  a  purple  film  of  sub- 
oxide^ surface,  in  part  large  vesicular,  in  part  crystalline,  radiating  to- 
ward edge. 

No.  2  A  (97.95  copper,  1.88  tin). — ^Color,  copper- red;  surface  deeply 
vesicular;  fracture,  uneven;  luster,  dull,  with  bright  points. 

Bar  No.  2  B  (97.83  copper,  1.92  tin). — Color,  copper-red,  inclining 
toward  yellow ;  surface,  finely  vesicular;  fracture,  uneven ;  luster,  dull, 
with  fine  bright  points. 

Bar  No.  3  B  (95.96  copper,  3.80  tin). — Color^  reddish-yellow;  surface, 
finely  vesicular,  the  curved  surfaces  interrupting;  luster,  dull. 

Bar  No.  4  B  (92,07  copper,  7.76  tin). — Color,  yellowish-red  in  part,  in 
part  reddish-yellow;  surface,  vesicular;  luster,  dull! 

Bar  No.  5  A  (90.11  copper,  9.66  tin). — Color,  yellowish  red;  surface, 
crystallization,  fibrous,  radiate,  finely  vesicular  on  faces ;  luster,  dull. 

Bar  No.  5  B  (00.4^  copper,  9.50  tin). — Color,  grayish-yellow;  surface, 
coarse  vesicular ;  fracture,  jagged;  luster,  dulL 

Bar  No.  6  A  (87.15  copper,  12.69  tin).— Color,  bluish-white  with  bright 
yellow  spots;  surface,  confusedly  vesicular;  fracture,  hackly;  luster. 
dull. 

Bar  No.  6  B  (87.15  copper,  12.77  tin). — Color,  reddish-yellow,  with  bin 
ish-gray  points,  producing  a  general  impression  of  orange;  surface 
brolly  crystalline,  with  surfaces  of  prismatic  faces  finely  vesicular 
luster,  dully  with  minute  bright  points. 

Bar  No.  7  A  ^80.99  copper,  18.92  tin). — Color,  grayish- white  with  yel 
low  points;  surrace,  not  apparently  crystalline;  fracture,  coarse  hackly 
luster,  dull. 

Bar  No.  8  B  (76.60  copper,  23.23  tin). — Color,  yellowish-gray;  surface, 
vesicular,  with  smooth  intervening  laces;  fracture,  even;  luster,  shin 

ing. 

Bar  No.  9  A  (69.90  copper,  39.85  tin). — Color,  yellowish-gray  to  bluish 
gray  in  difierent  lights ;  surface,  broadly-bladed  prismatic,  and  diverg 
log  from  center;  fracture,  smooth;  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  10  A  (68.58  copper,  31.26  tin).— Color,  yellow  to  bluish  gray 
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surface,  broadly-bladed  prismatic  and  diverging  trom.  center ;  fraetoiey 
smooth:  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  11  A  (65.31  copper,  34.47  tin).— Color,  yellow  to  bluish-gray; 
surface,  crystallized,  but  not  readily  apparent j  fracture,  coarsely  waved; 
luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  12  B  (62.79  copper,  36.96  tin).— Color,  blue;  surface,  coarsely 
waved  and  pitted;  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  13  A  (56.58  copper,  43.11  tin). — Color,  bluish;  surface,  crys- 
tallization eminent,  prismatic  blades  diverging  from  center ;  firacture, 
uneven;  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  14  A  (62.27  copper,  37.58  tin). — Color,  bluish-gray  in  part,  in 
part  reddish-gray;  surface,  crystaUized,  but  not  readily  apparent;  frac- 
ture, uneven;  luster,  dull. 

Bar  No.  14  B  (38.41  copper,  61.04  tin). — ^Color,  bluish-gray;  surface, 
crystallized  but  not  readily  apparent;  litbcture,  coarsely  waved;  luster, 
splendent. 

Bar  No.  15  B  (47.49  copper,  52.29  tin).— Color,  bluish-gray  to  grayish- 
white;  surface,  waved;  fracture,  irregular ;  luster,  glistening. 

Bar  No.  16  B  (44.42  copper,  55.41  tin). — Color,  grayish- white;  surface, 
crystallized  but  not  readily  apparent,  waved  and  feebly  vesicular;  luster, 
glistening. 

Bar  No.  17  B  (38.83 copper,  60.79  tin). — Color,  grayish-white;  surfkce, 
finely  waved  vesicular;  luster,  shining,  with  bright  points. 

Bar  No.  18  A  (43.37  copper,  56.37  tin). — ^Color,  grayish-white ;  surface, 
crystallization  prismatic,  with  waved  lines  on  prismatic  faces;  luster, 
splendent. 

Bar  No.  18  B  (43.36  copper,  56.40  tin). — Color,  grayish- white;  surfece, 
crystallized,  but  not  readily  apparent,  feebly  vesicular;  fracture,  irregu- 
lar; luster,  glistening,  bright  lines  of  reflection  from  crystalline  &yce%. 

Bar  No.  19  A  (40.32  copper,  59.46  tin). — Color,  grayish-white ;  sur- 
face, crystallization  eminent,  prismatic;  the  prismatic  faces  large  and 
striated;  prismatic  angle,  91^;  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  19  B  (40.24  copper,  59.44  tin). — Color,  grayish-white;  surface, 
crystallization  eminent,  prismatic ;  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  20  A  (26.57  copper,  73.08  tin). — Color,  grayish- white;  sur- 
face, crystallization  eminent,  the  faces  in  paxt  prismatic,  in  part  having 
an  octahedral  aspect;  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  20  B  (25.12  copper,  74  51  tin). — ^Color,  grayish-white ;  sur- 
face, crystallized,  but  not  readily  apparent,  waved  and  feebly  vesicular; 
fracture,  rough ;  luster,  glistening,  with  bright  surfaces  of  reflection. 

Bar  No. 21  B  (33.89  copper,  75.68  tin). — Color,  grayish-white;  surface, 
feebly  crystalline  and  vesicular;  fracture,  hackly ;  luster,  glistening,  with 
bright  points. 

Bar  .No.  22  A  (20.28  copper,  79.63  tin). — ^Color,  grayish-white;  surface, 
crystallization  eminent,  prismatic  faces  irregular;  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  22  B  (20.21  copper,  79.62  tin).— Color,  grayish- white;  surface, 
confusedly  crystalline,  with  prismatic  faces:  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  23  A  (15.12  copper,  84.58  tin). — Color,  grayish-white,  in  part 
with  yellow  tarnish;  surface,  crystallization  eminent,  broad  prismatic 
faces,  radiate;  luster,  splendent. 

Bar  No.  24  B  (11.48  copper,  88.50  tin). — Color,  grayish-white  j  surface, 
crystallized  fibrous;  fracture, hackly ;  luster,  glistening,  with  bright  lines 
of  reflection  from  edges  of  crystals. 

Bar  No.  25  A  (8.82  copper,  91.12  tin). — ^Color,  grayish-white ;  surface, 
irregular  and  feebly  vesicular ;  luster,  dull. 

Bar  No.  26  B  (3.74  copper,  96.32  tin). — Color,  grayish-white;  surface, 
fibrous,  in  part  slightly  vesicular;  luster,  dull. 
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Bar  No.  27  A  (0.75  copper, 98.98 tin). — Color,  grayish-white;  surface, 
fiibroas ;  fracture,  jagged ;  luster,  dull. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FBACTUBES. 

The  surfaces  of  fiacture  by  tensile  and  transverse  stresses,  which  were 
submitted  to  Professor  Leeds  for  description,  were  also  photographed  by 
him.    Copies  of  these  photographs  are  presented  with  this  report. 

Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  and  a  great  deal  of  time  con- 
sumed in  mounting  the  pieces  so  as  to  obtain  the  proi)er  effect  of  light 
and  shade  necessary  to  show  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the  frac- 
tured surfaces.  The  best  effect  was  finally  obtained  by  magnifying  the 
image  of  the  fracture,  so  that  the  photographs  were  one  and  a  half  times, 
the  original  size  of  the  specimen.  In  general  six  pieces  were  taken  at 
once,  as  it  was  foundthatif  more  than  this  number  were  taken,  the  dif- 
ference in  structure,  and  consequently  in  reflection  of  light,  was  such 
that  the  treatment  necessary  to  obtain  good  pictures  of  some  of  the 
pieces  was  not  suitable  for  others. 

In  this  way  twenty-two  plates  were  made,  and  these  were  afterward 
combined  into  six  groups  of  four  plates  each,  and  reduced  to  about  half 
size,  or  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  size  of  the  specimens.  The  six 
plates  thus  formed  are  those  submitted  herewith.  They  are  numbered 
from  Ko.  1  to  No.  6,  and  the  following  is  a  key  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  fractures  which  are  photographed  in  each : 

Key  to  the  Arrangement  of  Photographs  of  Fractures  of  Copper-Tin  Alloys. 
Plate  No.  1.  Plate  No.  2.  Plate  No.  3. 
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Those  numbers  which  have  not  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  annexed  are 
jfractures  by  transverse  stress  j  those  with  letters  affixed  are  tensile  frac- 
tares,  except  the  five  pieces  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  Plate  No.  1, 
which  were  fractures  by  torsion,  and  "No.  15  A  and  No.  19  C,  in  Plate 
No.  3,  the  former  of  which  is  a  side  view,  showing  surface  markings  of 
crystallizatioD.  The  latter  was  an  acciaental  finSeture,  which  shows  a 
highly  crystalline  structure. 
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TESTS  BT  TOBSIONAL  STRESS. 

After  breaking  the  pieces  by  tensile  stress,  as  described  above,  the 
square  ends  of  the  fractured  pieces  were  turned  into  jiieces  suitable  for 
tests  by  torsion.  The  standard  shape  and  size  of  these  torsion  pieces 
are  shown  in  the  sketch  below 
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Fig.  7. 

The  pieces  were  turned  with  great  care  to  a  diameter  of  0.625  inch,  as 
measured  by  a  standard  gauge,  and  the  distance  between  fillets  and  the 
shape  of  the  fillets  were  made  uniform  by  comparing  with  a  standard 
templet.  The  pieces  which  were  too  brittle  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe 
were  shaped  by  grinding  with  an  emery-wheel  in  an  apparatus  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

The  pieces  from  each  bar  were  marked  with  the  letters  A,  B^  C,  D  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  bar,  these  letters  corresponding  with  those 
on  the  tension  pieces,  A  being  the  piece  nearest  the  top  of  the  bar,  B 
nearest  the  bottom,  and  C  and  D  from  the  middle. 


The  tests  by  torsion  were  made  in  Prof.  E.  H.  Thurston's  machine  for 
testing  the  strength,  elasticity,  shock-resisting  power  of  resilience,  and 
the  homogeneousness  of  metal.  The  material  is  tested  by  twisting,  by 
which  is  obtained  a  great  range  of  distortion  and  the  most  favorable 
treatment  for  revealing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  test-piece.  The 
latter  is  placed  between  two  independent  jaws,  one  of  which  is  rotated 
by  means  of  an  arm  in  the  simpler  styles,  and  in  the  one  here  illustrated 
by  a  worm,  L,  and  gear  M.    The  force  thus  applied  is  transmitted  through 
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the  test-piece  to  the  other  jaw,  from  which  depends  a  weighted  arm  or 
pendulum,  B.  The  resistance  offered  by  this  pendulum  to  the  force 
tending  to  deflect  it  from  the  vertical,  causes  that  force  to  react  upon 
the  test-piece  and  produce  distortion  and  fracture-  The  angular  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  pendulum  is  a  measure  of  that  force.  A  pencil  is 
secuiBd  to  the  pendulum  and  is  moved  when  the  latter  is  thrust  for- 
ward, in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  rotation,  by  its  con- 
tact with  a  guide-curve,  F,  fastened  to  the  frame  of  the  machine.  A 
cylinder,  O,  is  secured  to  that  jaw,  which  is  moved  by  the  gear-wheel. 
The  cylinder  and  the  pencil  hav«  precisely  the  relative  movements  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  test-piece,  so  that  the  length  of  the  curve,  automat- 
ically described  by  the  x>encil  upon  a  paper  wrapped  about  the  cylinder, 
becomes  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  distortion  or  of  the  ductility,  and  its 
height  measures  the  resistance  oflered  by  the  material. 

The  material  thus  tells  its  own  story,  these  elements  recording  them- 
selves simultaneously  and  continuously  from  the  initial  point  to  the  point 
of  final  rupture. 

The  diagrams  made  by  the  machine  show  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  the 
nature  of  the  material  tested  and  are  very  characteristic. 

In  making  a  test  with  this  mactiine,  the  test-piece,  of  the  form  shown 
on  previous  page,  is  placed  in  the  jaws  of  the  two  wrenches,  each  of 
which  takes  one  of  its  squared  ends,  and  force  being  applied  to  the  handle 
L,  the  stress  thrown  upon  the  specimen  is  transmitted  through  it  to  the 
weighted  arm  B,  causing  it  to  swing  about  its  axis  until  the  weight  ex- 
erts a  moment  of  resistance  which  equilibrates  the  moment  of  the  applied 
force.  As  the  magnitude  of  the  distorting  force  changes,  the  position 
of  the  weight  simultaneously  changes,  and  the  pencil  indicates,  at  each 
instant,  the  value  of  the  stress  upon  the  test-piece.  As  the  piece  yields 
under  stresses  of  increasing  amount,  also,  the  pencil  is  carried  in  the 
direction  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  on  which  its  record  is 
made,  and  to  a  distance  which  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  distortion, 
i.  e.j  to  the  "total  angle  of  torsion.'^ 

As  the  applied  force  increases,  the  specimen  yields,  and  finally  rupture 
occurring,  the  pencil  returns  to  the  base-line,  at  a  distance  from  the 
starting-point  which  measures  the  angle  through  which  the  test-piece 
yielded  before  its  fracture  became  complete. 

Eeferring  to  the  diagrams  obtained  in  making  these  tests,  which  are 
appended  to  this  report,  it  is  seen  that  the  vertical  scale  of  the  diagrams 
is  a  scale  of  torsional  moments,  and  the  hoAzontal  scale  is  one  of  total 
angles  of  torsion.  Since  the  resistance  to  shearing,  in  a  homogeneous 
material,  varies  with  the  resistance  to  longitudinal  stress,  it  follows  that 
the  vertical  scale  is  also  for  such  materials  a  scale  of  direct  resistance, 
and  that  with  approximately  homogeneous  substances  this  scale  is  ap- 
proximately accurate  where  all  specimens  compared  are  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Since  the  elasticity  of  the  material  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  distorting  force  to  the  degree  of  temporary  distortion  pro- 
duced, the  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  elastic  properties  of  the  materia, 
as  well  as  measure  its  ductility  and  its  resilience. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  in  these  diagrams  that  .the  first  portion  of  the 
line  is  usually  a  curve  of  small  radius,  convex  toward  the  axis  of  ab- 
scissas, and  that  the  line  then  rises  at  a  slight  inclination  from  the  ver- 
tical, but  becoming  very  nearly  straight  until,  at  a  point  some  distance 
above  the  origin,  it  takes  a  reversed  curvature.  The  first  portion  of  the 
line  is  probably  formed  by  the  yielding  of  the  packing-pieces  securing 
the  heads  of  the  specimen,  and,  after  they  have  taken  a  bearing,  by  the 
early  yielding  in  some  materials  of  particles  already  overstrained  by 
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internal  stresses.  When  a  firm  hold  is  obtained,  the  line  becomea  nearly 
straight,  and  th«  amonnt  of  the  distortion  is  seen  to  be  approximately 
proportional  to  the  distorting  force,  and  the  inclination  of  the  line  is 
therefore  a  measure  of  the  stiffness  of  the  material. 

The  point  of  the  line  where  the  reversed  curvature  takes  place  marks 
the  limit  of  elasticity ;  that  is,  the  point  at  which  the  distortion  increases 
suddenly  much  more  rapidly  than  the  applied  force. 

The  brittle  metals,  in  which  these  elastic  limits  are  not  reached  before 
fracture,  also  do  not  give  in  the  torsion  diagram  any  curve  with  reversed 
curvature,  but  the  lines  rise  nearly  straight,  with  a  slight  inclination 
from  the  vertical  till  fracture  takes  place. 

The  following  rules  are  of  service  in  interpreting  the  diagrams: 

il)  To  determine  the  homogeneoueness  of  the  materials 
iixamine  the  form  of  the  initial  portion  of  the  diagram  between  the 
starting-point  and  the  first  sudden  change  of  direction  which  indicates 
the  elastic  limit.    Notice  also  its  inclination  from  the  vertical  and  com- 
pare with  it  the  inclination  of  the  "elasticity  line.'' 

A  perfectly  straight  line  beneath  the  elastic  limit,  perfectly  parallel 
with  the  "elasticity  line,"  shows  the  material  to  be  homogeneous  as  to 
strain;  t.  a.,  to  be  free  from  internal  strains  such  as  ao^  produced  by 
irregular  and  rapid  cooling  or  by  working  too  cold.  Any  variation  from 
this  line  indicates  the  existence  and  measures  the  amount  of  strain.  A 
line  considerably  curved  exhibits  the  existence  of  such  strain. 

Next  examine  the  form  of  the  curve  immediately  after  passing  the 
elastic  limit. 

A  line  rising  from  the  elastic  limit  regularly  and  smoothly,  approxi- 
mately parabolic  in  form,  and  concave  toward  the  base  line,  indicates 
homogeneousness  to  structure  and  the  absence  of  such  imperfections  as  are 
produced  in  wrought  iron  by  cinder,  or  in  cast  metals  which  have  been 
worked  from  ingots,  by  porosity  of  the  ingot. 

A  line  turning  the  corner  sharply  when  passing  the  elastic  limit  and 
then  running  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  as  in  irons  usually  and  in  low 
steel,  or  actually  becoming  convex  toward  the  base-line,  as  with  some  of 
the  woods,  and  then  after  a  time  resuming  upward  movement  by  taking 
its  proper  parabolic  path,  indicates  a  decided  want  of  this  kind  of  homo- 
geneity. The  relative  length  of  the  depressed  portion  of  the  line,  and 
the  amount  of  depression,  measure  the  relative  defectiveness  of  materials 
compared  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  compare  the  diagrams  produced  by  several  specimens  of  the 
same  kind  of  material  or  from  the  same  mass. 

Homogeneousness  in  general  character  and  liomogeneousness  in  compo- 
sition are  proven  by  the  precise  similarity  of  these  diagrams,  while  a 
greater  or  less  variation  of  the  curves  compared  indicates  a  greater  or 
less  diflference  in  the  specimens  of  which  they  are  autographs. 

Materials  should  usually  exhibit  great  homogeneousness  in  all  these 
three  ways  to  be  perfectly  reliable.  Perfect  homogeneousness  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  either  respect. 

S)  To  determine  tJie  elastic  resistance  of  the  specimen. 
easure  the  height  of  the  curve  at  the  elastic  limit,  using  the  scale  of 
torsion,  or  for  tension,  which  is  given  for  each  machine  and  for  each 
standard  size  of  test-piece. 

(3)  To  determine  the  resistance  offered  to  any  given  amount  of  extension 
or  that  producing  a  given  set. 

Measure  the  height  of  the  curve  at  the  point  whose  distance  from  the 
origin  measures  the  assumed  degree  of  set. 

(4)  To  determine  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  materiaL 
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Measure  in  a  similar  manner  the  maximum  height  of  the  curve. 

(5)  To  determine  the  resilience  of  the  piece  within  the  elastic  limitj  i,  e,^ 
the  work  required  to  produce  an  evident  and  permanent  set,  approxi- 
mately proportional  in  amount  to  the  degree  of  change  of  form  of  the 
specimen.  {This  quantity  mea^sures  the  power  of  tJie  material  to  resist 
hlowsy  and  its  determination  is  evidently  quite  as  important  as  that  of 
resistance  to  simple  stress,  which  latter  forms  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
former.) 

Measure  the  area  comprised  between  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  at  the 
elastic-limit  and  the  initial  part  of  the  curve.  This  quantity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  required  value. 

(6)  To  determine  the  resilience  of  the  ma/terial  within  any  a>ssumed  limit 
of  extension,  t.  e.,  the  magnitude  of  blow  required  to  produce  a  given  set. 

Measure  the  area  of  the  curve  up  to  the  assumed  limit. 

(7)  To  determine  the  total  resilience  or  shock-resisting  power  of  the 
material. 

Measure  the  total  area  of  the  diagram. 

For  ductile  metals  an  approximate  value  is  obtained  by  taking  two- 
thirds  the  product  of  the  maximum  tenacity  by  the  maximum  extension. 
For  hard  and  very  brittle  materials  one-half  the  same  product  gives  very 
accurately  its  values.  For  intermediate  qualities  the  true  value  is  more 
nearly  two-thirds  this  product;  also  Swedish  wrought  iron,  white  cast 
iron  and  hardened  steel,  illustrate  the  first  and  the  second  classes ;  ordi- 
nary tool-steels  are  examples  of  the  third  class. 

(»)  To  determine  the  effect  of  a  load  given  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
stress. 

Find  a  point  in  the  curve  having  an  altitude  which  measures  the  given 
stress,  the  abscissa  of  that  point  measures  the  extension  under  that  load. 

In  other  words,  a  point  being  found  in  the  curve,  the  height  of  which 
above  the  base-line  is  equal  to  the  load  per  square  inch,  its  horizontal 
distance  from  the  origin  measures  the  extension  of  the  material  as  pro- 
duced by  that  stress. 

In  calculating  the  torsional  moments  from  the  diagrams  the  scale  used 
was  the  following,  the  100-pound  weight  being  used  on  the  arm: 

^^onTmor/nr  }  =[(-^68  of  ordinate  x  117.443) +  11.856]. 

For  resilience  the  following  scale  was  used: 
Besilience,  in  foot-pounds  of  work = (area  of  diagram  in  square  inches 
X  20.490)  +  (maximum  abscissa  in  inches  x  1.893). 

These  scales  were  determined  by  careful  experimeniand  measurement 
upon  the  machine  used  in  the  tests  ("  Standard''  machine  No.  7,  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology). 

On  comparing  the  autographic  strain-diagrams  of  the  torsion  tests 
with  the  curves  of  tests  by  transverse  and  tensile  stresses^  made  by  plot- 
ting the  figures  of  the  records  of  the  latter,  Plate  VIII,  it  will  be  seen 
that  with  each  bar  there  is  a  very  marked  similarity  in  the  shape  of  its 
curves  produced  by  each  of  the  three  methods  of  test.  The  ductile  ma- 
terials, by  either  method  of  test,  give  curves  which  become  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  abscissas  long  before  fracture,  while  the  brittle 
materials  give  curves  in  which  the  reversed  curve,  concave  to  the  axis 
of  abscissas,  never  takes  place. 

In  testing  the  torsion  pieces  of  aU  bars  from  No.  1  (all  copper)  to  No. 

8  (76.64  copper,  23.24  tin)  inclusive,  the  weight  on  the  end  of  the  arm 

of  the  torsion  machine  was  100  pounds.    In  testing  all  the  remaining 

metals  the  weight  was  either  wholly  removed  and  the  weight  of  the  arm 
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alone  furDished  the  distorting  and  breaking  force,  or  a  weight  of  30 
pounds  was  substituted  for  the  100  pounds.  In  calculating  the  strength 
and  the  resilience  from  the  diagrams,  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  mul- 
tiplied by  a  greater  or  less  factor  according  as  the  greater  or  less  weight 
was  used  on  the  arm.  The  ductUity  of  the  material  is  measured  by  the 
angle  of  torsion  and  is  independent  of  the  weight  used. 

In  addition  to  the  diagrams,  tables  are  appended  giving  the  results  of 
the  calculations  made  from  them,  viz,  the  area  of  the  diagram,  with  the 
resilience  calculated  therefrom ;  the  maximum  ordinate,  with  its  corre- 
sponding maximum  torsional  moment,  which  is  approximately  profior- 
tional  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material;  the  ordinate  at  the  elastic 
limit,  with  its  corresponding  torsional  moment,  which  is  also  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  tensile  strength  at  the  elastic  limit ;  and  the 
angle  of  torsion,  and  the  extension  in  parts  of  its  original  length  of  an 
exterior  fiber  or  line  of  particles  on  the  suiface  of  the  cylindrical  portion 
of  the  test-piece,  which  is  calculated  from  the  angle  of  torsion  and  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  ductility. 

From  the  appended  tables,  to  which  are  given  the  results  of  the  cal- 
culations of  the  autographic  diagram  of  each  test-piece,  a  condensed 
table  has  been  made,  which  is  given  below,  which  gives  the  average  of 
results  of  the  several  test-pieces  from  each  bar.  In  making  the  averages, 
those  tests  which  are  evidently  unsatisfactory,  from  the  presence  of  large 
blow-holes  in  the  center  of  the  test  specimen,  are  rejected.  In  the  tables 
at  the  end  of  the  report  the  tests  which  are  reject^  are  indicated. 

Table  IV.— Tests  byTortional  Stress — ^Averages  of  results  calculated  from 

THE  AUTOGRAPHIC  STRAIN-DIAGRAMS. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TESTS  BY  TORSION. 

Eeferring  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  strength 
and  'ductility  of  the  various  bars  in  the  series,  as  found  by  the  tests  by 
torsional  stress,  agree  closely  with  the  tests  of  the  same  bars  by  trans- 
verse and  tensile  stress.  The  copper  bar  Ko.  30  shows  much  greater 
strength  and  ductility  than  l$o.  1,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  si)ongy 
structure  of  the  latter. 

There  is  a  regular  increase  of  strength  in  the  series  to  No.  7  (80.95 
copper,  18.84  tin),  as  shown  by  the  other  tests.  The  strength  then 
rapidly  decreases  to  Nd.  12  (62.31  copper,  37.35  tin),  the  weakest  of  the 
series.  The  same  general  weakness  and  irregularity  are  observed  in  the 
bars  from  No.  12  to  No.  20  (25.85  copper,  73.80  tin),  as  wa«  shown  in  the 
tests  by  tensile  and  transverse  stress.  The  second  maximum  point  of 
strength  is  again  given  by  No.  21  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin),  from  which 
point  the  strength  regularly  decreases  to  No.  liO  (all  tin).  The  curves 
of  strength  of  the  series  by  tensile  and  torsional  stresses  f  Plate  VIII) 
show  the  close  agreement  of  the  results  of  the  two  kinds  oi  tests. 

Referring  to  the  autographic  strain-diagrams  of  the  tests  by  torsion 
(Plates  XXII  to  LXXVI)  and  to  the  tables  of  results  calculated  from 
the  diagram  of  each  piece,  the  following  observations  may  be  noted : 

Nos.  1  A,  1  C,  1  D,  Plate  XXII  (cast  copper).  All  of  the  pieces  were 
tall  of  blow-holes,  and  the  results  are  of  no  value  except  to  show  the 
worthlessness  of  this  metal  as  ordiuanly  cast.  For  the  standard  tests 
of  cast  copper  see  No.  30. 

No.  2,  Plates  XXII,  XXIII.  XXIV  (97.89  copper,  1.90  tin).— The  pieces 
marked  A  and  B  were  sound  and  gave  good  results.  Pieces  G  and  D 
contained  several  blow-holes,  and  are  rejected  in  the  averages  as  defect- 
ive. The  fact  that  two  of  these  pieces  were  stronger  than  the  others, 
and  that  the  weaker  pieces  were  taken  from  the  middle  portion  of  the 
bar  show  the  cause  of  the  defective  transverse  strength,  and  show  also 
that  the  defects  in  some  of  the  bars  were  local  and  did  not  extend 
throughout  the  whole  length.  The  pieces  A  and  B  show  a  high  degree 
of  ductility,  the  total  angles  through  which  they  were  twisted  before 
rupture  being  296  and  339  degrees  respectively. 

No.  3,  Plates  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVIl,  XX  VIII  (96.06  copper,  3.76  tin).— 
The  four  pieces  tested  give  results  varying  from  128  to  181  tbot-pounds 
of  torsional  moment.  The  appearance  of  the  fractures  does  not  indicate 
the  reason  of  the  variation.  The  strongest  piece  had  the  greatest  duc- 
tility, and  the  next  to  the  strongest  had  the  least  ductility. 

No.  4,  Plates  XXVIIl,  XXIX  (92.11  copper,  7.80  tin).— The  pieces 
taken  from  the  ends  of  the  bar,  marked  A  and  B,  gave  the  same  strength, 
viz,  175  foot-pounds  of  moment,  while  the  pieces  from  the  middle  of 
the  bar  marked  C  and  D,  gave  only  140  and  149  foot-pounds  respect- 
ively. The  ductility  varied  in  the  same  direction  as  the  strength,  the 
pieces  from  the  ends  having  extensions  about  twice  as  great  as  pieces 
from  the  middle. 

No.  5,  Plate  XXX  (90.27  copper,  9.58  tin).— Both  pieces  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  bar  were  defective.  The  piece  marked  B  had  a  large 
cavity,  about  one  inch  long  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
existence  of  this  cavity  was  unsuspected  before  the  test  was  made.  The 
piece  marked  D  had  several  small  blow-holes,  and  a  peculiar  dark  color, 
as  if  oxidized,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  noted  under  the  tensile 
tests  of  this  bar.  The  pieces  A  and  G  were  sound,  and  gave  results 
nearly  agreeing  with  each  other. 

No.  6,  Plate  XXXI  (87.15  copper,  1 2.73  tin).— The  torsional  strengths  of 
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the  four  species  varied  from  134  to  182  footpounds.  The  fractures  show 
the  cause  of  the  difterence.  The  fractures  of  pieces  from  the  upper  half 
of  the  bar,  A  and  C,  show  the  same  separation  of  metals  which  has  been 
remarked  upon  in  the  transverse  test  of  this  bar.  There  are  two  distinct 
colors,  golden-yellow  and  silver-white,  mingled  throughout  the  surface 
of  fracture,  showing  liquation  of  the  metal  into  two  distinct  alloys.  The 
piece  marked  D,  from  the  ui)per  end  of  the  lower  half  of  the  bar^  also 
showed  this  separation,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  or, rather,  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  two  colors  was  much  closer  and  finer,  so  that  a  close  in- 
spection was  required  in  order  to  recognize  it.  The  fracture  was  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  tension  test-i)iece,  No.  6  B.  In  the  torsiou 
piece,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  No.  G  B,  liquation  was  not  observa- 
ble, and  the  fracture  api>eared  quite  homogeneous,  and  of  a  uniform 
golden-yellow  color,  similar  to  that  of  No.  5  A  or  C.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  piece  was  the  strongest  of  the  four,  its  maximum  torsional 
moment  being  182  foot-pounds,  while  those  of  the  pieces  A,  C,  and  D  were 
145, 144,  and  134  foot-pounds,  respectively. 

The  ductility  of  this  piece  (No.  6  B)  was  also  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  either  of  the  others.  The  shapes  of  the  surfaces  of  fracture  by 
torsional  stress  of  the  four  pieces  also  illustrate  in  a  marked  degree 
their  differences  of  properties.  The  pieces  A  and  0  have  the  irregular 
diagonal  or  conoidal  fracture  which  is  characteristic  of  all  brittle  metals 
and  of  those  having  only  a  limited  amount  of  ductility,  such  as  cast  iron 
(Fig.  9),  while  the  fracture  of  piece  B  is  nearly  smooth,  and  lies  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  specimen. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


This  fracture  is  characteristic  of  wrought  iron  (Fig.  10),  and  of  all 
metals  which  are  similarly  ductile.  The  fracture  of  the  piece  marked 
D  was  partly  diagonal  and  partly  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  showing  a 
structure  with  a  character  between  those  of  pieces  A  and  B. 

The  analyses  of  the  turnings  from  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the 
bar  do  not  show  any  variation  in  comparison  which  can  account  for  the 
variation  in  structure  or  in  strength.  The  composition  of  the  original 
mixture  was  86.57  copper,  13.43  tin,  and  the  analyses  gave  for  the  upper 
half  Of  the  bar  87.15  copper,  12.69  tin,  and  for  the  lower  half  87.15  copper, 
12.77  tin.  The  difference  in  structure  is  possibly  accounted  for  by  the 
more  rapid  cooling  of  the  metal  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mold,  which  cool- 
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ing  would  prevent  a  separation  of  the  metals,  or  it  may  be  that  the  greater 
pressure  sustained  by  the  molten  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  mold  pre- 
vented such  separation  and  rendered  the  metal  more  compact. 

The  liquation  which  is  observed  in  this  bar  appears  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  that  of  bars  Nos.  14  and  17,  in  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  bar  contained  more  copper  and  the  lower  end  more  tin.  The  vari- 
ation of  composition  between  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  bar  No.  14 
was  as  great  as  24  per  centj  and  from  the  appearance  of  the.  metal  in 
different  portions  of  this  bar,  it  was  evident  that  the  percentage  of  cop- 
per increased  gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  bar  was  there  any  appearance  of  a  mottled  mixture  of  two  colors,  as 
in  bar  No.  6. 

The  tests  by  transverse  stress  showed  that  bar  No.  6  had  a  much  less 
transverse  strength  than  either  No.  5  or  No.  7,  and  if  introduced  in  the 
curve  of  tests  by  transverc;e  stress,  would  make  a  break  in  its  regularity. 
The  fact  that  the  torsion  piece.  No.  6  B,  of  the  same  composition  as  the 
other  pieces  from  the  bar,  had  such  a  difference  in  structure,  color, 
strength,  and  ductility,  shows  that  the  weakness  of  the  bar,  as  tested  by 
transverse  stress,  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  its  composition, 
and  it,  no  doubt,  would  have  given  much  higher  results  if  the  whole  bar 
had  been  cooled  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  subjected  to  the  same 
pressure  as  the  bottom  of  the  bar. 

In  compiling  the  table  of  average  results  of  torsion  tests  given  above, 
the  results  of  the  tests  of  the  pieces  A,  C,  and  D  are  rejected  as  defective, 
and  the  piece  B  is  considered  the  only  sound  piece  from  the  bar. 

The  curve  plotted  from  this  table  (Plate  III)  then  shows  a  regular  in- 
crease from  Mo.  1  to  No.  7  (all  copper  to  80.95  copper,  18.84  tin),  without 
any  such  break  as  it  would  have  if  the  three  pieces  from  the  upper  por- 
tion of  bar  No.  6  were  admitted  in  the  averages. 

No  7,  Plate  XXXII  (80.95  copper,  18.84  tin).— The  piece  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  bar  No,  7  B  was  found,  upon  testing,  to  contain  a  large 
cavity,  similar  to  that  in  No.  5  B.  The  result  of  the  test  of  this  piece  is 
therefore  omitted  from  the  averages.  The  other  pieces.  A,  C,  and  D,  were 
sound  and  gave  good  results,  and  agree  with  the  transverse  and  tensile 
tests  in  showing  the  bar  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  series,  but  as  hav- 
ing very  little  ductilitv. 

No.  8,  Plate  XXXII  (76.64  copper,  23.24  tin).— The  four  pieces  all 
gave  good  results.  By  inspection  of  the  diagrams  of  these  pieces,  it  will 
be  observed  tliat  the  elastic  limit  was  not  reached  till  fracture  took  place, 
as  each  diagram  is  nearly  a  straight  line,  slightly  inclined  from  the  verti- 
cal instead  of  being  a  curved  line  gradually  approaching  the  horizontal, 
such  as  was  given  by  all  the  more  ductile  pieces.  These  diagrams  cor- 
respond with  the  curves  plotted  from  the  results  of  the  transverse  tests 
(Plate  XVI),  which  also  are  nearly  straight  lines  from  the  beginning 
of  stress  to  the  point  of  fracture,  and  fail  to  show  an  ehistic  limit,  frac- 
ture apparently  occurring  before  passing  that  limit.  This  composition, 
though  somewhat  hard  and  brittle,  works  very  well  in  the  lathe  or 
planer. 

The  composition  75.00  copper,  25.00  tin  is  used  by  the  Messrs.  Perkins 
for  the  piston-rings  of  their  high-pressure  steam-engines  without  lubri- 
,  cation. 

No.  9  to  No.  17,  Plates  XXXII,  XXXIII,  XXXIV  (29.89  to  67.30  tin)  — 
The  bars  No.  9  to  No.  17,  inclusive,  were  so  very  hard  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  turn  torsion  pieces  in  the  lathe  to  standard  size  without  risk  ot 
breaking  them.  They  were  therefore  only  turned  to  cylindrical  form, 
with  diameters  varying  from  0.890  to  0.970  inch.    Many  of  the  pieces 
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broke  in  the  lathe  even  before  the  cylindrical  form  was  reached,  and 
thus.  In  many  cases,  only  one  or  two  pieces  could  be  obtained  from  a 
bar.  A  few  of  the  pieces,  Nos.  9, 10,  11,  and  12,  could  not  be  cut  at  all 
with  the  hardest  steel  tool,  and  were  ground  on  a  small  emery  wheel. 

On  account  of  the  great  lack  of  strength  of  these  pieces,  the  100-pound 
weight  was  removed  from  the  arm  of  the  machine,  and  the  weight  of 
the  arm  alone,  or,  in  some  cases  with  a  30-x>ound  weight  attached, 
was  used  to  measure  the  resistance.  The  diagrams  of  strain  of  all  these 
pieces  are  similar  in  character,  being  almost  straight  lines,  very  nearly 
vertical,  and  showing  no  elastic  limit  or  point  of  change  of  direction  of 
the  line  towards  the  horizontal. 

The  torsional  moments  of  the  pieces,  whose  diameters  are  larger  than 
the  standard  size  (0.625  inch),  were  reduced  to  the  equivalent  momenta 
of  pieces  of  standard  size  by  dividing  them  by  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of 
the  diameters  of  the  pieces  to  the  cube  of  0.625,  since  the  resistances  to 
rupture  by  torsion  of  pieces  of  different  diameters  vary  as  the  cubes  of 
the  diameters.  Thus  reduced,  the  maximum  torsional  moments  of  these 
pieces  range  from  7.06  to  29.60  foot-pounds;  or  they  were  nearly  from 
^  to  ^  as  strong  as  the  strongest  piece  tested.  No.  7  G. 

The  resiliences,  i.  a.,  the  amounts  of  energy  expended  or  work  done  in 
producing  the  rupture  of  these  brittle  pieces,  are  not  reduced  to  the 
equivalents  of  pieces  of  standard  size,  since  the  relation  between  the 
diameters  and  resilience  was  undetermined.  The  figures  of  resilience 
which  are  given  in  the  tables  do  not  represent  the  moduli,  but  are  the 
absolute  resiliences  of  the  pieces  tested.  The  resilience  reduced  to  a 
modulus  tor  the  standard  diameter  would  be  much  smaller. 

The  enormous  difference  in  resilience  between  these  brittle  specimens 
and  those  more  ductile  is  seen,  even  without  reducing  them  to  a  common 
standard. 

The  resiliences  of  the  brittle  pieces  of  .large  diameters  vary  from  0.19 
to  0.92  foot-pounds,  while  that  of  No.  3  A,  the  most  resilient  piece  of 
standard  size,  is  936.56  foot-pounds. 

No.  18,  Plate  XXXI 7  (38.37  copper,  61.32  tin).— Three  torsion  pieces 
were  obtained  from  this  bar,  of  which  two  were  turned  to  the  standard 
size.  The  diagrams  show  the  same  distinguishing  characteristics  as 
those  of  Nos.  9  and  17,  except  that  a  slightly  greater  inclination  from 
the  vertical  is  to  be  noted,  indicating  less  stiffness. 

No.  19,  Plate  XXXIV  (34.22  copper,  66.80  tin).— Three  torsion  pieces 
were  tested  which  gave  the  characteristic  diagrams  of  weak  and  brittle 
materials,  but  the  piece  marked  B  was  nearly  three  times  as  strong  as 
the  pieces  marked  A  and  D.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  on  examining 
the  appearance  of  the  tractnre.  It  was  coarsely  granular,  while  the 
fractures  of  the  pieces  A  and  D  were  coarse  and  laminated  or  crystal- 
line. This  difference  of  structure  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  a  differ- 
ence of  composition,  but  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  a  difference  in  the 
rate  of  cooling  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  bar,  or  of  a  difference 
in  pressure  in  the  liquid  metal,  such  as  has  been  observed  in  the  notes 
on  the  test  of  No.  6  B. 

No.  20,  Plate  XXXIV  (25.85  copper,  73.80  tin).— Four  pieces  were 
tested,  which  exhibited  the  same  differences  in  strength  and  in  stmcture 
that  were  shown  in  No.  19.  The  piece  A  had  a  large  prismatic  crystal-* 
line  or  laminated  structure,  and  the  piece  gave  a  torsional  moment  of 
only  10.84  foot-pounds.  The  piece  0  had  a  crystalline  structure,  but  the 
crystals  were  very  much  smaller,  were  more  confused  and  less  well- 
defined.  The  torsional  moment  was  25.35  foot-pounds.  The  piece  D  was 
different  from  either,  being  rather  open  and  granular  and  of  a  little 
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darker  color  than  either  of  the  others.  It  was  also  very  weak,  giving  a 
torsional  moment  of  only  12.44  foot-pounds.  The  piece  B  again  diffeml 
from  all  the  others.  It  had  a  very  close,  tine,  granular  structure,  and  in 
color  similar  to  those  of  A  and  C  There  was  a  blow-hole  in  the  center 
of  the  specimen,  about  ^  inch  long  and  0.15  inch  in  diameter,  but  not- 
withstanding the  blow-hole  it  was  much  the  strongest  of  any  of  the  four 
pieces,  having  a  torsional  moment  of  35.44  foot-pounds. 

These  differences  in  structure  are  not  shown  by  the  analyses  tx)  be  due 
to  liquation,  as  there  is  but  little  difference  in  composition  of  turnings 
from  different  portions  of  the  bar,  and  similar  appearances  of  color  and 
structure  are  observed  in  pieces  which  are  known  to  vary  in  composition 
as  much  as  10  per  cent.  In  the  grayish-white  alloys  the  prismatic  crys- 
talline structure  is  usually  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bar,  and  It 
is  always  accompanied  by  deficiency  in  strength.  It  is  perhaps  due  to 
slow  rate  of  cooling,  or  to  lighter  pressure  than  is  sustained  by  the 
metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  mold. 

No.  21,  Plate  XXXIV  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin)  had  a  cavity  extending 
through  its  whole  length  except  five  inches  of  the  upper  end.  A  torsion 
piece  could  only  be  obtained,  therefore,  from  this  upper  portion.  It  ex- 
hibited a  torsional  resistance  of  41.50  foot-pounds,  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  piece  from  No.  9  (69.84  copper,  29.89  tin)  to  No.  29  (all  tin). 
This  gives  a  second  maximum  x>oint  of  strength  in  the  series,  and  one 
corresponding  to  those  obtained  by  tensile  and  transverse  stress.  The 
structure  \^as  similar  to  that  of  the  piece  No.  20  B. 

No.  22,  Plate  XXXIV  (20.25  copper,  79.64  tin).— Four  pieces  were 
tested,  showing  resistances  varying  trom  12.24  to  33.43  foot-pounds  of 
torsional  moment.  The  fractures  were  all  confusedly  crystalline,  showing 
some  differences  in  structure,  which  may  account  for  their  differences  in 
strength.  The  strongest  piece.  No.  22  B,  had  an  angle  of  torsion  of  10 
degrees,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  piece  between  No.  8  and  No. 
22,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  ductile  specimens  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  series.  From  No.  22  there  is  a  regular  increase  of  ductility  to  No. 
29  (all  tin),  which  is  the  most  ductile  of  the  series. 

No.  23,  Plate  XXXV  (15.08  copper,  84.62  tin).— Three  pieces  were 
tested,  which  gave  diagrams  nearly  similar,  the  strength  ranging  from 
20.31  to  26.36  footpounds,  and  the  angles  of  torsion  from  22  to  26.5 
degrees.  As  shown  by  the  diagrams,  each  piece  twisted  through  several 
degrees  after  reaching  its  maximum  resistance,  the  last  portion  of  the 
diagram  being  a  horizontal  straight  line.  This  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity 
of  the  more  ductile  white  alloys.  The  yellow  ductile  metals  do  not  usually 
reach  their  maximum  resistances  till  nearly  at  the  point  of  fracture. 

No.  24,  Plates  XXXV,  XXXVI  (11.49  copper,  88.47  tin).— Four  pieces 
were  tested,  giving  torsional  moments  from  21.32  to  25.35  foot-pounds. 
Great  differences  in  ductility  were  observed  among  these  pieces.  No.  24 
A  having  an  angle  of  torsion  of  16  degrees  and  No.  24  G  an  angle  of  109 
degrees.  There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  which 
would  indicate  the  cause  of  these  differences. 

No.  25,  Plates  XXXVII,  XXXVIII  (8.57  copper,  91.39  tin).— Four 
pieces  were  tested,  which  gave  diagrams  nearly  similar  in  shape.  The 
pieces  A,  C,  and  D  showed  almost  the  same  strength,  viz,  21.32,  20.31, 
and  20.91  foot-pounds  respectively,  with  corresponding  angles  of  torsion 
of  153, 123,  and  148  degrees.  No.  25  B  had  much  greater  strength,  viz, 
29.39  foot-pounds,  and  a  smaller  angle  of  torsion,  viz,  102  degrees.  Its 
greater  strength  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  method  of  test.  As 
shown  in  the  diagram,  the  speed  of  the  handle  of  the  machine  was 
increased  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  test,  which  at  once  caused  an  in- 
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creased  resistance,  as  shown  by  the  rise  of  the  diagram.  This  increase 
of  resistance  to  rapid  mcrtion  uniformly  took  place  in  all  the  white  duc- 
tile alloys,  and  agrees  with  that  which  has  already  been  noted  under 
the  transverse  and  tensile  tests.* 

No.  26,  Plates  XXXIX,  XL  (3.72  copper,  06  31  tin).— Four  pieces 
were  tested,  but  two  are  rejected  from  the  table  of  averages  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  blow-holes,  which  were  found  in  the  center  of  the 
pieces  after  testing  them.  The  remaining  pieces  B  and  D  exhibited  re- 
sistances of  19.30  and  20.36  foot-pounds,  and  gave  angles  of  torsion  of  251 
and  190  degrees,  respectively.  The  test  of  No.  26  D  was  purposely  ma<le 
rapidly,  and  its  increased  resistance  is  thus  accounted  for.  The  increase 
of  resistance  is  apparently  connected  with  a  decrease  of  ductility  in  this 
piece  as  well  as  in  No.  2o  6,  but  in  some  other  tests  of  ductile  metals 
this  did  not  always  seem  to  be  the  case. 

No.  27,  Plates  XLI,  XLIl,  XLl  II  (0.74  copper,  99.02  tin).— Four  pieces 
were  tested,  of  which  two,  A  and  D,  are  rejected  from  the  averages  on 
account  of  blow-holes.  The  pieces  B  and  0  gave  maximum  torsional 
moments  of  17.28  and  19.30  foot-pounds,  with  angles  of  torsion  of  362 
and  412  degrees,  respectively.  Eeteixing  to  the  (Sagram  of  No.  27  0,  it 
will  be  seen  that  its  maximum  resistance  took  place  o^y  at  a  point  where 
there  was  a  rapid  motion  of  the  arm  for  an  instant,  and  that  at  every 
other  ijart  of  the  diagram  the  resistance  was  less  than  that  of  No.  27  B, 
which  was  tested  with  a  uniform  slow  motion.  Although  the  ductility  of 
No.  27  C  is  the  greater,  its  resilience  is  less,  which  shows  that  it  had  a 
slower  mean  resistance.  At  dilierent  points  of  this  test  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion was  changed,  and  at  times  stopped  entirely.  At  one  time  the  piece 
was  left  under  stress  for  16  hours,  and  at  other  times  for  the  spaces  of 
10  minutes,  2  minutes,  and  1  minute.  At  each  of  these  rests  the  resist- 
ance of  the  piece  decreased,  as  is  shown  by  the  fall  of  the  diagram.  A 
rise  of  the  diagram  is  seen  to  take  place  whenever  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  motion.  This  test  exhibits  in  a  very  marked  degree  the 
influence  upon  the  ductile  metals  both  of  rapid  and  slow  distortion,  and 
of  decrease  of  resistance  to  static  load  when  left  for  any  length  of  tirae.+ 

No.  28,  Plates  XLIV,  XLV,  XLVl,  XLVII  (0.32  copper,  99.46  tin).— 
Four  pieces  were  tested.  The  test  of  the  piece  A  was  made  with  the 
100-pound  weight  on  the  arm  of  the  machine,  and  consequently  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  diagram  became  so  small  that  too  great  error  in  measure- 
ment may  exist,  and  the  test  is  therefore  rejected  from  the  averages. 
The  other  pieces  were  tested  without  the  weight  on  the  arm,  with  a 
uniform  slow  motion,  and  gave  good  results,  showing  considerable  uni- 
formity, both  in  strength  and  ductility. 

No.  29,  Plates  XLVl II,  XLIX,  L,  LI  (all  tin).— Four  pieces  were 
tested,  the  pieces  A,  B,  and  C  with  ordinary  uniform  slow  motion,  and 
the  piece  D  with  a  much  slower  motion.  The  latter  piece  was  also  left 
under  stress  at  difl'erent  times  for  40  and  for  1, 2,  and  4  hours.  The  first 
three  pieces  showed  great  uniformity,  their  diagrams  being  almost  ex- 
actly similar.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  very  slow  motion,  ex- 
ert^id  a  much  smaller  resistance,  and,  when  left  under  stress,  a  decrease 
of  resistance. 

No.  30,  Plates  LII,  LIII  (all  copper). — ^Four  pieces  were  tested,  all 
giving  good  diagrams.  The  torsional  moments  varied  from  127  to  155 
foot-pounds,  and  the  angles  of  torsion  from  105  to  177  degrees.  All  these 
tests  show  this  bar  of  copper  to  be  an  excellent  piece,  confirming  the 
results  of  the  transverse  and  tensile  tests.    Comparing  the  results  of 

•  See  papers  by  the  writer,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civil  Engrs.,  1873-76. 
tSoe  papers  by  the  writer,  &o. 
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the  tests  of  the  torsion  pieces  of  No.  30  with  those  of  the  other  copper 
piece,  No.  1,  a  very  great  contrast  is  seen.  The  torsional  moments  of 
the  latter  were  only  67  to  75  foot-i>ounds,  and  the  angles  of  torsion  only 
26  to  49  degrees.  The  fractures  of  No.  30  were  all  couipact  and  homo- 
geneous, whUe  those  of  No.  1  were  all  full  of  blow-holes. 

TESTS  BY  GOMPBESSION. 

A  number  of  pieces  were  taken  from  the  broken  tension-test  speci- 
mens and  tnrned  into  small  cylinders  to  be  tested  by  compressive  stress. 
The  size  of  these  pieces  was  very  accurately  2  inches  in  length  and 
0.625  inch  in  diameter.  The  ends  were  carej^lly  made  plane  surfaces, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Nos.  1  D,  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  were  tested  in  a  compression  attachment 
to  the  Rifehl6  testing-maehine  (Fig.  6,  p.  292),  described  in  connection 
with  the  tensile  tests,  and  the  amounts  of  compression  were  measured 
by  the  apparatus  (Fig.  13,  p.  326)  used  in  measuring  tensile  elongations  in 
the  second  series.  For  these  compression  tests  the  level  was  removed, 
the  arm  which  supported  the  level  fixed,  and  a  battery  and  signal  con- 
nected to  determine  the  point  and  instant  of  contact  of  the  end  of  the 
micrometer- screw  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity. 

All  other  tests  were  made  on  the  testing  machine,  ot  100,000  pounds 
capacity,  in  use  by  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  Army  Build- 
ing, New  York  City.  In  this  machine  the  stress  is  applied  by  means  of 
a  lever  operated  by  hand  through  a  system  of  spur-gearing  with  a  screw, 
and  is  measured  by  a  combination  of  levers.  A  similar  machine,  de- 
signed by  Major  Wade,  is  described  in  a  Report  of  Experiments  on 
Metals  for  Cannon,  by  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A., 
1856. 

On  account  of  the  small  lengths  of  the  specimens,  it  was  difficult  in 
this  machine  to  make  direct  measurements  of  the  amounts  of  compres- 
sion. An  approximation  to  the  amounts  was  derived  from  noting  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  handle  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  com- 
pression. 

It  was  found  that  47J  turns  of  the  handle  were  required  to  cause  one 
turn  of  the  screw,  which  raised  the  main  lever  of  the  machine.  Tlie  arms 
of  the  lever  were  as  10  to  1,  and  the  pitch  of  the  screw  which  elevated 
it  was  0.4  inch.  From  these  data  it  is  found  that  one  turn  of  the  handle 
should  produce  a  compression  of  the  test  specimen  of  0.000846  inch. 

From  this  is  to  be  subtra(!ted  an  error  due  to  the  spring  or  elasticity 
of  the  machine  itself.  A  close  approximation  to  the  actual  amount  of 
this  error  was  obtained  as  follows : 

The  piece  No.  8  B  was  placed  in  the  machine,  and  after  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  back- 
lash in  the  gearing,  it  required  296  turns  of  the  handle  to  produce  a 
stress  of  32,000  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  distance  between  the 
pressure -plates  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piece,  as  measured  by  a 
scale  divided  to  rh  o^  ^^  inch,  was  1.83  inches,  indicating  an  actual 
compression  of  the  piece  of  0.17  inch.  The  calculated  compression,  in- 
cluding the  error,  was  296  turns  x  0.000840=0.250416  inch.  The  error 
is,  therefore,  0.260416—0.17=0.080416  inch. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  error  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  parts 

of  the  machine  is  proportional  to  the  stress,  and  hence  — Q„nAA-= 
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0.0000025  is  the  error  of  the  calculated  compressions  for  each  ponnd  of 
stress. 

This  comparison  of  calculated  with  actnal  compressions  was  repeated 
a  great  namberof  times  with  nearly  similar  results,  and  the  averages  of 
the  most  reliable  observations  gave  the  same  figare. 

Table  Ko.  V,  giving  the  results  of  all  the  tests  by  compressive  stress, 
is  appended.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  as  the  compression  of  the 
pieces  tested  in  the  testing-machine  of  the  Ordnance  Bnreau  were  calcu- 
lated from  the  number  of  turns  of  the  handle  required  to  produce  the 
corresponding  stress,  in  the  manner  above  stated,  using  the  formula 

0=0.000846  N— 0.0000026  P 

where  0  is  the  amount  of  compression  in  inches,  N  the  number  of  turns 
of  the  handle,  and  P  the  applied  stress  in  pounds. 

The  following  table,  Y,  presents  a  condensed  summary  of  the  results 
of  these  experiments.  The  results  are  also  combined  with  those  of  the 
second  series  in  the  plotted  curves  of  Plate  lY. 

Table  V.— Tests  bt  Gomprbssivb  Stress. 
lirat  Series, — Alloys  of  Copper  and  Jtn, 
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9. 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
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Caat  copper, 
-do. 


97.83 
95.06 
92.07 
90.43 
87.15 
80.99 
76.60 
69.90 
65.81 
61.83 
47. 72 
44.62 
88.83 
38.37 
34.22 
25.12 
20.21 
15  12 
1L48 
8  57 
3.72 
0.74 
0.82 


1.92 
8.80 
7.76 
9.50 
12.77 
ia92 
23.23 
29.85 
34.47 
87.74 
51.99 
65. 15 
60.79 
61.32 
65.80 
74.51 
79.62 
84.58 
8rt  50 
91.39 
96.31 
99.02 
99.46 


Caat  tin. 
Cast  copper. 


Pounda. 
26,000 
33.000 
29,835 
89.200 
31.500 
32.000 
89.000 
65,000 

101,044 


Pounds. 
89,000 
45,500 
34.000 
42.048 
42,000 
88,000 
53.000 
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17.927 
16,  297 
6.519 
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6,519 
6,519 
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6.030 
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6,519 
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29. 3:W 
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14. 016 
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9,778 

9,778 
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.4r(39 
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89,000 
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84.747 
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89,114 

29.335 

19.557 

17.927 
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6,519 

10.104 

9,778 

9.778 

9,778 

9.778 

6,400 
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Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
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Da 

Da 
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Da 

Da 
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Da 
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Da 

Da 
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Da 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TESTS  BY  GOMPBESSION. 


The  more  dactile  alloys,  Ko.  1  to  No.  7  (all  copper  to  80.95  copper,  18.84 
tin),  and  No  23  (15.08  copper,  84.02  tin)  to  No.  30  (all  copper),  were  not 
crushed  or  broken  by  any  stress  which  could  be  applied  to  them,  but 
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either  bent  after  sustaining  a  certain  degree  of  compression,  or  retaining 
a  vertical  position,  increased  in  diameter  as  the  decrease  in  length  took 
place,  and  gradually  flattened.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  in  this  manner 
compressed  to  less  that  one-half  of  their  original  lengths,  the  resistance 
to  further  compression  always  increasing.  When  the  bendingtook  place, 
the  piece  under  compression  would,  in  some  cases,  take  such  a  position 
as  to  gradually  diminish  in  resistance  to  stress,  the  pressure-plates  touch- 
ing only  on  the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  piece. 

The  actual  '^  crushing  strengths  "  of  the  ductile  metals,  therefore,  can- 
not be  stated ;  but  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  crushing  strength  is 
assumed  to  be  that  which  corresponds  to  a  compression  of  one-tenth  of 
the  original  length.  In  the  above  table,  therefore,  the  figures  in  the  col- 
umn h^ded  ^^  crushing  strength  ^  represent,  in  the  cases  of  ductilemetals, 
the  loads  per  square  inch  necessary  to  produce  compressions  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  original  lengths. 

All  £he  brittle  alloys,  and  some  of  those  possessing  certain  limited 
amounts  of  ductility,  No.  8  (76.64  copper,  23.24  tin)  to  Ko.  18  (38.37  cop- 
per, 61.32  tin)  inclusive,  broke  suddenly  when  their  maximum  resist- 
ances were  reached,  and  the  figures  for  their  crushing  strengths  are, 
therefore,  the  actual  values.  In  these,  the  figures  for  ^^  total  compression 
produced  by  maximum  load"  are  the  calculated  compressions  at  the  in- 
stants of  the  sudden  breaking.  In  the  cases  of  the  others,  the  figures  in 
the  same  columns  are  the  total  compressions  which  were  actually  given 
to  the  pieces  without  breaking  ttiem,  and  include  the  shortening  of  the 
piece  by  bending,  but  are  not  the  total  amounts  of  compression  which 
might  have  been  produced  if  the  test  had  been  continued  further. 

The  loads  per  square  inch,  producing  compressions  of  5  per  cent,  and 
20  per  cent.,  are  also  given  in  the  table  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

By  inspection  of  the  table  and  the  curves  (Plates  IV,  VII),  and  compar- 
ing the  results  with  those  of  the  transverse,  tensile,  and  torsional  stresses, 
some  important  facts  are  observed.  Assuming,  as  already  stated,  that 
the  crushing  strength  of  a  ductile  metal  is  the  load  necessary  to  produce 
a  compression  of  one-tenth  of  the  original  length,  and  that  of  a  brittle 
metal  is  the  load  actually  causing  fracture,  it  is  seen  that  themaximumand 
minimum  compressive  strengths  are  not  found  in  the  compositions  which 
exhibited  maximum  and  minimum  strengths  by  the  other  three  methods 
of  tests.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
various  alloys,  as  shown  by  the  other  three  methods  of  tests,  are  similar. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  compressive  tests. 

The  maximum  crushing  strength  is  given  by  l!S"o.  9  (69.84  copper, 
29.89  tin),  which  gave  results  much  nearer  the  minimum  under  the  other 
forms  of  test.  The  minimum  crushing  strength  is  found  in  tin,  which 
was  superior  to  several  of  the  brittle  alloys  in  other  methods  of  tests,  and 
which  alloys  greatly  surpassed  it  in  test«  by  compression.  It  apx)ears 
that  the  resistance  to  compression  has  an  entirely  difi;erent  nature  from 
resistance  to  tension,  and  that  the  tin  qualities  have  no  apparent  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

The  compression  pieces,  No.  1  (all  copper)  to  No.  6  (90.27  copjjer,  9.68 
tin),  and  No.  30  (all  copper),  give  results  very  nearly  alike,  varying  from 
34,000  to  42,000  pounds  per  square  inch  to  produce  a  compression  of 
one-tenth  of  the  original  length.  From  No.  6  (87.15  copper,  18.84  tin) 
to  No.  9  (69.84  copper,  29.89  tin)  there  is  a  rapid  increase  up  to  146,676 
pounds  per  square  inch.  From  this  point  a  decrease  takes  place  to  No. 
29  (all  tin).  This  decrease  is  somewhat  irregular.  No.  11  (65.34  copx>er, 
34.47  tin)  and  No.  15  (47.61  copper,  52.14  tin)  giving  a  crusning  strength 
of  84,747,  and  No.  12  (62.31  copper,  37.35  tin)  only  39,114  pounds.    It 
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would  be  necessary  to  make  a  greater  number  of  tests  before  attempting 
to  explain  this  irregularity,  but  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  it  may 
be  a  peculiarity  of  these  compositions,  since  No.  12  was  very  different  in 
color  from  both  No.  11  and  No.  15,  and  had  the  highest  density  of  the 
series,  a  density  much  higher  than  that  of  No.  15.  It  may  be  that  an 
alloy  of  nearly  the  composition  of  No.  12  represents  a  second  minimum 
point  of  compressive  strength  in  the  curve,  and  an  alloy  near  No.  15  may 
give  a  second  maximum  point,  as  No.  21  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin)  gave  a 
second  maximum  by  the  other  tests  and  No.  29  (all  tin)  a  second  min- 
imum. It  will  require  further  tests,  however,  to  settle  this  point 
definitely. 

The  tollowing  phenomena  were  observed  in  connection  witji  these 
tests  in  addition  to  those  noted  in  the  tables.  The  behavior  of  the  test- 
pieces  is  clearly  shown  in  the  plotted  curves,  Plate  XX. 

No.  1  (all  copper). — This  piece  had  a  few  small  blow-holes  on  the  turned 
surface,  but  appeared  to  be  sounder  than  most  of  the  bar  from  which  it 
was  taken.  It  was  noticed  to  have  taken  a  scarcely  perceptible  bend 
when  a  stress  of  29,000  pounds  per  square  inch  was  reached  after  a  com- 
pression of  6.4  per  cent.  As  the  stress  increased  the  bending  became 
more  readily  observable,  and  when  the  piece  was  removed,  after  a  com- 
pression of  44.8  per  cent.,  it  was  very  considerable.  The  piece  had  then 
become  much  distorted,  the  bend  taking  a  special  direction,  and  the 
diameter  had  increased  to  about  0.77  inch,  varying  slightly  in  different 
portions  of  the  length.  The  amount  of  compression  began  to  vary  more 
rapidly  than  the  stress,  after  a  stress  of  13,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
had  been  applied,  showing  apparently  an  elastic  limit.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  point  does  not  truly  represent  the  limit  of  elasticity, 
but  was  the  point  at  which  the  bending  commenced,  although  its  effect 
wafi  not  perceptible  till  a  much  higher  stress  had  been  applied,  and  that, 
beyond  this  point,  the  figures  under  the  column  headed  '*  compression'^ 
really  represent  a  shortening  of  the  vertical  distance  between  the  ends 
of  the  specimen  by  the  combined  action  of  bending  and  compressive 
stresses. 

No.  1  D  (cast  copper). — A  second  specimen,  taken  from  the  D  end  of 
the  bar,  was  subsequently  tested  in  the  compression  testing  machine. 
The  results  as  plotted  show  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  the  one  just  noted, 
but  the  resistances  to  compression  are  uniformly  higher.  The  maximum 
compression  obtained  was  0.8678  inch  under  a  pressure  of  78,228  pounds 
per  square  inch.  A  pressure  of  81,487 pounds  per  square  inch  was  next 
applied,  which  broke  the  specimen  into  three  parts.  Wedge-shaped 
pieces,  with  bases  the  full  diameter  of  the  test  piece,  separated  at  top  find 
bottom,  the  planes  of  separation  inclining  and  meeting  at  the  middle  of 
one  side.    The  three  pieces  remained  welded  together  by  the  pressure. 

No.  2  (97.83  copper,  1.92  tin). — The  amount  of  compression  was  nearly 
proportional  to  the  stress  up  to  about  25,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
At  29,000  pounds  per  square  inch  the  bending  of  the  piece  became  i)er- 
ceptible,  and  at  that  point  a  continuance  of  the  stress  for  about  one 
minute  produced  an  evident  increase  of  the  compression.  From  29,000 
to  46,000  pounds  the  compression  again  varied  nearly  as  the  stress,  but 
the  ratio  of  compression  to  stress  was  much  greater  than  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  test.  At  46,000  pounds  the  piece  had  a  marked  double  curva- 
ture in  one  plane,  and  appejired  to  slide  on  the  pressure-plates,  so 
that  the  pressure  wa«  applied  only  on  opposite  edges  of  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  specimen  instead  of  evenly  over  the  whole  surface. 
After  this  point  the  resistance  rapidly  decreased,  not  from  any  giving 
way  of  any  fibers  of  the  material,  but  from  the  specimen  taking  a  posi- 
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tion  which  was  unfavorable  to  resistance  to  stress,  and  bending  then 
took  place  rapidly  without  any  further  compression.  The  resistance  fell 
to  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  when  the  piece  finally  only  touched 
the  pressure  plates  with  the  edges  of  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces. 
The  diameter  of  the  specimen  when  removed  had  increased  to  0.71  inch. 

In  the  plotted  table  of  curves  (Plate  XX)  the  curve  of  this  specimen 
is  seen  to  attain  its  maximum  ordinate  at  46,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  after  that  point  to  rapidly  approach  the  axis  of  abscissas.  It  is  to 
be  noted  in  all  these  tables  and  curves  which  show  a  decrease  of  resist- 
ance after  reaching  a  maximum  that  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  bending 
of  the  specimen  and  not  to  decrease  of  power  to  resist  actual  compression. 

i5o.  3  (95.96  copper,  3.80  tin). — The  action  of  this  piece  under  test  was 
similar  to  that  of  No.  2.  The  compression  was  proportional  to  the  stress 
up  to  32,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Bending  first'became  perceptible 
at  40,000  pounds,  and  soon  afterwards  a  decrease  of  resistance  took 
place.  The  piece  then  seemed,  for  a  short  time,  to  attain  a  position  in 
which  it  could  offer  greater  resistance  to  increased  stress,  and  the 
maximum  was  reached  at  52,000  pounds.  The  resistance  then  decreased 
rapidly  till  the  piece  was  removed.  Its  axis  became  a  line  of  double 
curvature  like  that  of  No.  2,  and  the  piece  finally  touched  the  pressure- 
plates  only  with  the  edges  of  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  When  re- 
moved the  diameter  was  found  to  have  Increased  to  0.68  inch. 

No.  4  (92.07  copper,  7.76  tin). — ^This  piece  bent  under  stress  with  a 
double  curve  similar  to  that  of  No.  3.  The  apparent  elastic  limit  was 
reached  at  26,000  pounds,  and  bending  was  first  observed  at  29,000 
pounds ;  the  maximum  resistance  was  reached  at  84,000  pounds,  after 
which  it  rapidly  decreased  by  reason  of  the  bending.  When  removed, 
the  diameter  was  found  to  be  increased  to  0.73  inch. 

No.  5  (90.43  copper,  9.50  tin). — The  compression  was  proportional  to 
the  stresses  only  to  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  but  bending  was 
not  observed  until  32,000  pounds  had  been  reached.  The  bending  took 
place  in  one  plane,  giving  a  double  curviiture,  and  increased  rapidly, 
so  that  the  maximum  resistance  was  reached  at  61,930  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  resistance  then  decreased  rapidly  to  13,000  pounds, 
when  the  piece  had  taken  such  a  position  that  it  ceased  to  resist  further 
compression,  and  slipped  out  from  between  the  plates.  The  diameter 
was  found  to  have  increased  to  0.69  inch. 

No.  6  (87.15  copper,  12.77  tin).-^This  piece  was  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bar,  where  the  metal  was  found  by  the  torsion  tests  to  be  the  most 
homogeneous.  The  piece  bent  in  the  same  manner  as  those  described 
above,  but  in  addition  to  the  bending,  the  surface  of  the  piece  became 
curiously  distorted,  as  if  small  patches  of  the  surface  were  softer  than 
other  portions,  and  these  resisted  compression  less  than  the  harder  por- 
tions. The  compression  was  proportional  to  the  stress  to  about  30,000 
IM>unds  per  square  inch.  Bending  was  first  obvServed  at  35,000  pounds, 
after  which  the  further  compressions  were  again  proportional  to  the 
stresses,  the  ratio  of  compression  to  stress  being  greater  than  in  the  first 
part  of  the  test.  The  maximum  resistance  was  reached  at  80,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  after  which  the  resistance  decreased,  by  reason  of  the 
bending,  to  32,000  pounds,  when  the  piece  slipped  out  from  between 
the  pressure-plates.  The  diameter  was  increased  to  0.70  and  0.73  inch 
as  measured  in  different  portions  of  the  length. 

No.  7  (80.99  copper,  18.92  tin). — ^The  compression  remained  nearly 
proportional  to  the  stress  up  to  about  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
A  very  slight  bending  was  observed  at  about  67,000  pounds,  the  piece 
taking  a  double  curve  in  one  plane.    The  maximum  resistance  was 
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reached  at  103,500  pounds  per  square  inch,  after  which  it  decreased  to 
91,000  pounds.  A  crack  then  appeared  on  each  of  the  two  convex  sur- 
faces of  the  double  curve,  and  the  piece  slipped  out  from  between  the 
pressure-plates,  at  the  same  time  crushing  off  small  pieces  of  the  metal 
at  the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  which  last  touched  the 
pressure-plates.    The  diameter  was  increased  to  0.67  inch. 

No.  8  (7G  GO  copper,  23.23  tin). — The  compression  was  proportional  to 
the  stress  to  about  91,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  after  which  the  ratio 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  slightly  increased.  A  very  slight  bend  was 
observed  at  107,000  i>ounds.  The  maximum  pressure  was  reached  at 
114,000  pounds,  when  the  piece  suddenly  broke  diagonally  across  the 
middle,  after  a  total  compression  of  9.05  jier  cent.  In  breaking,  the 
diagonal  surfaces  slipped  on  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
became  polished.    The  diameter  was  unifonnly  increased  to  0.64  inch. 

No.  9  (69.90  copper,  29.85  tin). — This  piece  proved  to  be  the  strongest 
of  the  series,  a  stress  of  146,676  pounds  per  square  inch  being  required 
to  produce  rupture.  The  compression  remained  nearly  proi)ortional  to 
the  stress  throughout  the  whole  test.  There  was  no  api)earance  of 
bending,  and  the  fracture  took  place  without  any  warning  whatever. 
The  piece  suddenly  broke  into  an  immense  number  of  small  pieces,  the 
largest  of  which  was  not  larger  than  a  pea.  A  report  like  a  pistol-shot 
was  made  as  the  piece  broke.  The  record  of  the  test  shows  a  calculated 
compression  of  3.50  per  cent.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  it  seems 
possible  that  this  figure  may  be  too  high. 

No.  11  (65.31  copper,  34.47  tin). — The  compressions  were  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  stresses  throughout  the  test.  The  piece  broke  sud- 
denly at  84,747  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  upper  portion  of  the  piece 
flying  into  fragments. 

No.  12  (61.83  copper,  37.74  tin). — This  piece  broke  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  No.  11,  but  sustained  less  than  one-half  the  amount  ot  stress — 
39,000  pounds. 

Nos.  10,  13,  and  14  were  not  tested,  as  they  broke  in  the  lathe  while 
being  turned. 

No.  15  (47.72  copper,  51.99  tin). — This  piece  gave  the  same  result  as 
No.  11,  breaking  at  84,747  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  broke  suddenly 
into  several  large  fragments. 

No.  16  (44.62  copper,  55.15  tin). — This  piece  sustained  a  stress  of  only 
35,854  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  fracture  took  place  suddenly,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  in  the  upper  end  of  the  specimen  a  cone-shaped  wedge 
was  formed,  which  split  open  the  metal  on  all  sides,  and  produced  a  ver- 
tical crack  through  the  center  of  the  piece,  reaching  to  the  bottom. 

No.  17  (38.83  copper,  60.79  tin). — Two  pieces  were  tested  from  this 
bar,  which  gave  similar  results,  breaking  at  39,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.    The  fractures  were  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  No.  16. 

No.  18  (38.37  copper,  61.32  tin). — This  specimen  proved  to  be  much 
weaker  than  any  previously  tested,  breaking  at  29,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  It  broke  by  wedge-shaped  fragments  flying  ott*  the  upper 
end.  The  compression  was  proportional  to  the  stress  up  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

No.  19  (34.22  copper,  65.80  tin). — This  piece  was  even  weaker  than 
No.  18.  It  reached  a  maximum  resistance  at  19,500  pounds  per  square 
inch  after  a  compression  of  1.20  per  cent.,  the  compression  being  propor- 
tional to  the  stress  at  this  point.  The  resistance  to  stress  then  de- 
creased rapidly,  the  piece  bulging  out  on  all  sides  about  a  diagonal 
plane  of  fracture  near  the  middle.  Several  cracks  soon  ai)peared  around 
the  point  of  bulging,  and  the  resistance  decreased  to  8,800  pounds  per 
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sqoare  inch,  when  the  piece  was  removed.  The  total  compression  was 
5.55  per  cent.  The  diameters  of  the  ends  of  the  specimens,  which  were 
apparently  not  affected  by  the  bulging  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  had 
increased  to  0.630  inch. 

No.  20  (25.12  copper,  74.51  tin). — ^This  piece  reached  a  maximum  re- 
sistance at  17,900  pounds  per  square  ipch,  the  compression  being  nearly 
proportional  to  the  stress,  after  which  it  rapidly  decreased  to  2,900 
pounds.  During  t  his  decrease  a  remarkable  phenomenon  was  observed. 
A  diagonal  crack  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  specimen,  reachingfrom  one 
edge  of  the  upper  surface  to  a  point  on  t]\e  cylindrical  surface  opposite 
to  this  edge,  and  about  f  inch  from  the  top.  The  wedge-shaped  piece 
thus  fractured  from  the  specimen  was  gradually  forced  along  the  line 
of  fracture  till  it  was  nearly  pushed  off  on  one  side,  but  still  remained 
attached,  as  if  by  "cold  weldine.''  When  this  partly  separated  piece 
first  started  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  specimen,  the  larger  part  of 
the  stress  appeared  to  be  resisted  by  only  a  small  portion  of  the  upper 
surface,  and  the  resistance  consequently  decreased  to  2,900  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  portion  of  the  upper  surface  was  then  gradually 
flattened,  and  so  apparently  better  fitted  to  resist  a  further  amount  of 
compression.  As  the  compression  increased  from  6.80  to  25.60  per  cent, 
the  resistance  again  increased  from  2,900  to  10,267  pounds.  By  this 
time  a  second  but  much  smaller  wedge  had  been  forced  off'  on  the  side 
opposite  the  larger  one,  and  the  action  above  described  was  repeated. 
A  large  number  of  still  smaller  wedge-shaped  pieces  were  then  partially 
detached  and  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  upper  end 
of  thespecimen.  After  reaching  the  second  maximum, 
10,267  pounds,  the  resistance  began  to  decrease  again, 
but  the  specimen  was  removed  after  a  compression  of 
28.06  per  cent,  with  the  first  wedge-shaped  piece  still 
attached  to  its  upjier  end.  The  diameter  of  the  lower 
I)ortion  of  the  specimen  had  increased  only  to  0.629 

inch  when  it  was  removed.    Fig.  11  shows  the  appear-         

ance  of  this  specimen  after  its  removal.  Fig.  ii. 

No.  22  (20.21  copper,  79.62  tin). — ^The  compression  continued  nearly 
proportional  to  the  stress  to  about  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  At 
about  16,000  pounds  a  bend  in  the  specimen  was  observed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  resistance  to  stress  decreased,  as  further  compression 
took  place,  to  7,000  pounds.  The  resistance  afterward  increased  to 
10,400  pounds  per  square  inch,  by  reason,  probably,  of  the  piece  taking 
a  more  favorable  position  to  resist  bending,  and  then  it  again  decreased 
to  1,300  pounds,  when  the  piece  had  bent  so  much  that  it  slipped  out 
from  between  the  pressure-plates.  The  bend  took  the  shape  of  a  double 
curve  in  one  plane,  and  a  crack  appeared  on  each  of  the  two  convex  sur- 
faces of  the  curve  in  like  manner  as  in  No.  7.  The  diameter  of  the 
piece  was  increased  to  0.65  inch. 

No.  23  (15.12  copper,  84.58  tin). — This  piece  behaved  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  No.  20.  The  compression  continued  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  stress  till  6,500  pounds  was  reached.  The  resistance  then 
decreased  to  4,563  pounds.  At  the  same  time  a  slight  bulging  took 
place  about  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  The  bulging  increased,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  piece  apparently  crushed  out  the  lower  portion, 
which  latter  still  remained  attached  to  the  specimen,  as  did  the  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  in  No.  20.  As  the  compression  proceeded  the  portion  of 
the  piece  above  the  bul^ng  appeared  to  obtain  a  better  bearing,  and 
after  the  resistance  had  decreased  from  6,519  to  4^563  pounds,  it  again 
increased  gradually  to  9,452  pounds,  the  piece  being  then  compressed 
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more  than  one  half  of  its  original  length.  The  shortening  of  the  piece 
took  place  almost  entirely  by  crushing  out  portions  at  the  lower  end, 
and  these  portions  remained  attached  to  the  piece,  by  what  has  been 
termed  a  sort  of ''  cold-welding/'  till  they  were  separated  by  other  pieces 
crowding  them  oflf.  The  diameter  of  the  upper  end  of  the  specimen  was 
increased  only  to  0.645  inch  (original  diameter  0.625  inch). 

No.  24  (11.48  copper,  88.30  tin). — ^This  piece  attained  a  resistance  of 
10,104  pounds  per  square  inch  with  a  compression  of  6.94  per  cent., 
when  a  slight  double  curve  was  observed  and  the  resistance  decreased 
very  slightly.  As  the  compression  was  continued,  the  diameter  of  the 
piece  gradually  increased  throughout  the  whole  length,  and  the  resist- 
ance increased  to  14,000  pounds  i)er  square  inch,  when  the  piece  had 
been  compressed  more  than  one-half  of  its  original  length.  There  were 
no  signs  of  any  fracture,  and  the  piece  merely  flattened  out,  offering 
continually  greater  resistance.  The  compression  could  probably  have 
been  continued  till  the  piece  flattened  out  to  a  thin  sheet,  if  the  limits 
of  the  machine  had  allowed.  When  removed,  the  piece  was  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape,  the  diameters  varying  from  0.85  to  0.88  inch. 

Ko.  25  (8.67  copper,  91.39  tin). — A  pressure  of  65.9  pounds  per  square 
inch  compressed  the  specimen  0.1117  inch.  The  load  was  increased  to 
9,778  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  crack  the  speci- 
men at  top  and  bottom,  forming  wedge-shaped  pieces,  which,  however, 
did  not  become  separated  from  the  mass.  The  height  of  the  specimen 
when  removed  from  the  machine  was  1.06  inches.  The  section  was  very 
irregular,  somewhat  elliptical  in  form,  and  varying  in  diameter  from 
0.84  to  0.95  inch. 

Ko.  26  (3.72  copper,  96.31  tin)  yielded  gradually  to  the  applied  stress. 
At  a  pressure  of  6,519  pounds  per  square  inch  the  compression  was 
0.6845  inch  5  the  pressure  was  increased  to  9,778  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  the  piece  was  then  removed.  Its  height  had  been  diminished 
to  1.01  inches.  Its  diameter  varied  from  0.84  to  0.89  inch.  The  shape 
of  the  specimen  when  removed  from  the  machine  was  oval.  The  wrinkled 
appearance  of  the  sides  extending  throughout  the  height  of  the  test- 
piece  was  an  evidence  of  the  homogeneousness  of  the  alloy.  The  piece 
was  considerably  bent ;  the  directions  of  the  markings  or  lines  showed 
a  tendency  to  a  wedge-shaped  separation  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
ductility  of  the  piece,  however,  was  too  great  to  permit  fracture  even 
under  such  an  amount  of  compression. 

No.  27  (0.74  copper,  99.02  tin)  offered  a  somewhat  less  resistance  to 
compression  than  No.  26.  A  pressure  of  6,519  pounds  per  square  inch 
compressed  the  piece  0.7264  inch.  The  pressure  was  increased  to  9,778 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  piece  then  removed.  Its  height  was 
reduced  to  0.95  inch,  and  its  section,  which  was  elliptical  though  irreg- 
ular, varied  from  0.84  to  0.95  inch.  The  appearance  of  the  piece  was 
dissimilar  to  both  Nos.  26  and  28,  the  sides  being  quite  smooth  instead 
of  being  wrinkled  all  over  its  surface,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other  two. 

No.  tiS  (0.32  copper,  99.46  tin)  resembled  No.  26  very  closely  in  behavior 
and  apx)earance.  The  surface,  was  more  uniformly  wrinkled,  showing 
greater  uniformity  of  resistance  to  the  applied  stress.  No  crack  ap- 
peared. The  compression  under  a  pressure  of  6,519  [)ounds  per  square 
inch  was  0.752  inch.  Under  a  pressure  of  9,778  pounds  per  square  inch 
the  height  of  the  piece  was  reduced  to  0.98  inch.  Its  section  was  slightly 
oval,  with  diameters  averaging  from  0.87  to  0.89  inch. 

No.  29  (all  tin)  behaved  in  all  respects  like  No.  24,  showing  a  grad- 
ually increasing  resistance  until  the  piece  was  removed  with  a  compres- 
sion of  nearly  one-half  its  original  length.    The  maximum  resistance, 
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however,  wa«  much  less  than  that  of  Ko.  24,  being  only  7,497  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  diameters  of  the  piece  after  removal  varied  from 
0.85  to  0.89  inch,  and  had  a  nearly  elliptical  section. 

No.  30  (all  copper). — ^The  compression  continued  nearly  proportional 
to  the  stress  up  to  about  25,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  A  very  slight 
bend  in  a  double  curve  was  then  observed.  The  resistance  increased  to 
71,709  pounds  per  square  inch  at  a  compression  of  32.1  per  cent.,  when 
the  piece  was  removed,  its  diameters  having  increased  to  0.75  and  0.78 
inch  as  measured  in  various  parts  of  its  length.  The  bend  in  the  piece 
was  but  slight,  and  it  would  apparently  have  offered  increased  resistance 
to  further  compression  indefinitely. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

ALLOYS  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

The  second  series  of  copper  and  tin  alloys  consisted  of  twenty  bars 
cast  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  preceding  series.  The  mixtures 
were  made  without  reference  to  the  chemical  equivalents  or  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  metals,  but  were  weighed  in  even  percentages,  there 
b^ng  a  constant  difference  of  5  per  cent,  between  any  two  adjoining 
bars  in  the  series.  The  first  bar  contained  in  the  original  mixture  97.5 
per  cent,  copper  and  2.5  per  cent,  tin:  the  second,  92.5  copper  and  7.5 
tin,  and  so  on  to  the  twentieth  bar,  which  contained  2.5  per  cent,  cop- 
X>er  and  97.5  per  cent.  tin.  The  bars  were  numbered  in  regular  order 
Irom  No.  31  to  No.  50. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  the  original 
mixture  of  each  bar,  its  mean  composition  as  subsequently  determined 
by  analysis  of  turnings  from  different  portions  of  the  bar,  and  its  mean 
specific  gravity: 

Table  VI.— Second  Series— Allots  of  Copper  jlst>  Tin. 
Compo8iHan  by  Original  Mixture  and  AnalytU. 


XTunber. 

Compoeition  of  origiiul 
mix  tore. 

Mean  composition  by 
anaiyaiB. 

Mean 
•peciflo 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

gravity. 

81 

97.5 
92.6 
87.6 
82.5 
77.6 
72.6 
«7.5 
62.6 
57.6 
52.5 
47.6 
42.5 
37.5 
32.5 
27.5 
22.5 
17.5 
12.5 
7.5 
2.6 

2.6 
7.6 
12.5 
17.5 
22.5 
27.5 
82.5 
87.5 
42.5 
47.5 
52.6 
67.5 
82.6 
67.5 
72.5 
77.5 
82.6 
87.5 
92.5 
97.6 

99.09 
94.10 
88.40 
82.72 
77.66 
72.89 
67.87 
62.42 
67.87 
63.46 
47.27 
43.99 
37.10 
80.76 
20  62 
22.10 
16.70 
11.68 
6.05 
2.11 

0.87 
6l43 
n.69 
17.38 
22.25 
26.85 
32.00 
87.48 
42.05 
46.54 
52.72 
65.91 
62.90 
69.10 
73.18 
77.68 
83.23 
88.26 
93.77 
97.68 

32 

&684 

33 

a  647 

34 

a  792 

35 

a  917 

36* 

a  925 

37 

a  907 

38 

a  956 

38 

a  781 

40 

a643 

41 

a445 

42 

a  487 

43 

a  101 

44 

7.801 

45 

7.9]6 

46 

7.774 

47   

7.680 

48 

7.542 

49 

7.419 

SO 

7.842 

*  Second  casting ;  first  broke  in  emery  planer. 

The  inixtares  for  these  alloys  were  carefully  weighed  on  the  balance 
used  in  weighing  out  the  first  series,  and  the  melting  and  casting  were 
conducted  in  the  same  manner.    The  cast-iron  mold  waa  used  ibr  all 
21  T  M 
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the  bars,  placed  in  a  vertical  positioD,  and  was  heated  to  prevent  sudden 
cbilliug  of  the  molten  metal  while  being  x>oared.  The  mold  was  heated 
to  nearly  red  lieat  in  casting  the  alloys  containing  the  larger  percentages 
of  copper,  and  the  temperature  was  diminished  as  the  percentage  of  tin 
increased. 

Much  less  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  good  castings  at  the 
first  melting  than  in  the  first  series.  Bars  No.  32  (94.10  copper,  5.43  tin) 
and  No.  37  (07.87  copper,  32.09  tin)  only  requiring  to  be  melted  three 
times,  and  all  the  others  only  once.  Bars  No.  38  (62.42  copper,  37.48  tin) 
to  No.  42  (43.99  copper,  55.91  tin)  inclusive,  however,  broke  either  in  the 
mold  while  cooling,  or  on  being  taken  from  it,  or  in  subsequent  hand- 
ling. In  these  cases  tests  were  made  of  the  broken  pieces  without  re- 
melting.  The  difficulty  with  No.  32  and  No.  37-  appeared  to  be  caused 
by  pouring  the  metal  in  the  first  meltings  at  too  low  a  temperature. 

In  casting  bars  No.  37  (07.87  copper,  32.09  tin)  and  No.  39  (57.87  cop- 
per, 42.05  tin)  a  curious  phenomenon  was  observed.  After  filling  the 
mold  with  the  molten  metal  a  small  amount  was  still  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible.  This  was  poured  out  on  the  brick  floor  of  the  foundry 
and  left  to  cool.  While  cooling,  the  surface  of  the  metal  became  cov- 
ered with  an  aggregation  of  grayish -colored  needle' like  crystals,  which 
appeared  to  grow  out  of  the  metal  and  cover  it  in  some  places  nearly  to 
the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  crystals  were  removed  from  the 
metal  and  handed  to  Prof.  A.  R.  Leeds,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, for  examination,  who  made  a  report  in  which  he  calls  the  sub- 
stance an  artificial  mineral.    Be  says  concerning  it: 

The  crystals  are  needles,  not  exceeding  ^  inch  in  length  and  y^tt  i^^^^  ^^^  thickness. 
Luster  adamantine  and  of  great  brilliancy.  Color,  white  and  transparent.  It 
scratched  glass,  its  hardneas  being  over  H.  The  specific  gravity  at  62°  Fahr.,  by  the 
bottle,  is  6.019.  It  will  bo  noted  that  this  is  lower  than  the  specitic  gravity  of  nat- 
ural cassiterit«s  which  is  from  6.4  to  7.1.  It  glows  brilliantly  in  the  oxidizing  fiame, 
but  gives  no  evidence  of  fusion  at  the  termiuations  of  the  crystal.  It  tinges  the  flame 
green.  With  soda  it  given  a  white  coating  of  oxide  of  tin.  Crystals  apparently  not 
affected  by  several  hours'  digestion  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

In  chemical  constitution  it  is  a  stannic  oxide,  containing  a  small  amount  of  oxide  of 
copper.  The  mineral  is  therefore  an  artilicial  variety  of  crystallized  stannic  oxide  or 
cassiterite. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  metal  wliile  being  poured  is  supposed  to 
have  some  influence  upon  its  properties,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
the  temperatures  of  casting  with  this  series  of  alloys  by  pouring  a  small 
portion  of  the  molten  met^il,  just  before  pouring  the  remainder  into  the 
mold,  into  a  certain  weight  of  water  contained  in  a  wooden  vessel  and 
noting  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  water  caused  by  the  hot  metal, 
and  also  the  weight  of  the  metal  poured.  This  method  is  the  same  as 
that  employed  by  Messrs.  Levi  and  Kunzel  in  their  experiments  on  phos- 
phor-bronze.* 

The  data  obtained  are  the  weight  of  the  water  used^  its  temperatures 
before  and  after  pouring  the  metal  into  it,  and  the  weight  of  the  metal. 
The  relative  temperature  is  then  found  from  the  formula 

Po 

in  which  P^  is  the  weight  of  the  water,  P,  the  weight  of  metal  poured, 
t  the  temperature  of  the  water  before  and  t^  the  temperature  after  jwur- 
ing,  and  o  the  specific  heat  of  the  alloy. 
.  The  specific  heat  of  the  alloy  is  assumed  to  be  the  mean  of  the  specific 

*Comptee  Jiendua,  Vol.  73,  1871,  pp.  530-n534. 
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heats  of  the  component  metals,  and  for  these  the  figures  of  Eegnault 
are  used,  viz,  copper  0.09515,  tin  0.05623. 

This  formula  will  not  give  the  actual  temperature  of  casting,  since  it 
neglects  the  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  melted  metal  may  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  solid  metal,  and  since  also  it  neglects  the  latent  heat 
of  fusion  of  the  melted  metal,  the  amount  of  which  is,  as  yet,  unknown. 
The  results,  however,  will  approximately  and  relatively  represent  the 
temperatures,  and  as  the  data  are  all  given  below,  the  actual  tempera- 
tures may  be  calculated  whenever  the  specific  heats  of  the  molten  alloys 
and  their  latent  heats  of  fusion  shall  have  been  determined.  The 
amount  of  heat  transferred  -to  the  wooden  vessel  which  contained  the 
water,  was  not  detertnined,  but  the  loss  is  probably  so  slight  that  it  may 
be  neglected  without  material  influence  upon  the  result.  The  following 
table  gives  the  data  which  were  obtained  in  these  experiments,  and  the 
temperatures  calculated  from  them: 

Table  VII.— Second  series— Alloys  op  Copper  and  Tin. 
EBtimated  temperatures  of  Coating, 


Composition  by 
orij^inal  mUtures. 

1 
1 

5 

1 

Temperatorea  of  water, 
centigrade  scale. 

%i 

Calculated  relative 
temperature. 

Number. 

1 

^ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

a 

P. 

31 

82 

33 

34 

85 

36 

37 

38 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

07.5 
02.5 
87.5 
82.5 
77.5 
72.5 
67.5 
62.2 
57.5 
52.5 
47.5 
42.5 
37.5 
32.5 
27.5 
22.5 
17.  5 
12.5 
7.5 
2.5 

2.5 
7.5 
12.5 
17.6 
22.5 
27.5 
32.5 
37.5 
42.5 
47.5 
52  2 
57.5 
62.5 
67.4 
72.5 
77.5 
82.5 
87.5 
02.6 
7.5 

Gram. 
807 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
807 

Gram, 
74 
101 
140 
3(i2 
225 
157 
07 
177 
120 
214 
216 
328 
203 
255 
85 
277 
241 
104 
240 
153 

8.3 
12.8 
16.7 

0.4 
15.0 
11.7 
11.1 
10.6 
17.2 

8.3 
12.2 

0.5 
13,0 

8.0 

7.8 
12.2 
Vy.  5 
14.4 
18.0 
20.5 

22.8 

3L7 
42.8 
60.0 
47.3 
33.3 
26.1 
31.7 
32  8 
35.0 
60.5 
47.2 
88.0 
32.2 
18.3 
38.0 
37.2 
.  22.7 
33.3 
27.2 

14.5 
18.8 
26.1 
50.6 
32.3 
21.6 
15.0 
2L1 
15.6 
26.7 
d&3 
37.8 
•     2.5. 0 
23.3 
10.5 
26.7 
21.7 

8.3 
14.4 

6.7 

0.004177 
0. 002231 
0.000285 
0.  U88330 
0.  086303 
0.084447 
0.082501 
0.080555 
0.078600 
0. 076G63 
0. 074717 
0. 072771 
0.  070825 
0.  068870 
0. 066033 
0. 0640K7 
0.  063041 
0. 061006 
0.059149 
0. 057203 

1000. 9 
1871. 9 
1802.6 
1495. 1 
1554.5 
1511.8 
1726.  2 

rm.  0 

14 -»8.  0 
1511. 1 
2-'05. 0 
1063.8 
1131.7 
1756.0 

1701. 6 

1382. 7 
1331.1 
1211. 0 

956.5 
7^5.3 

3469.8 
3401.4 
3276.6 
2723.0 
28i'0. 2 
275L8 
8148.8 
2503.4 
2002.4 
2751. 8 
4001. 0 
3045.4 
2067. 8 
8192.  R 
8003. 8 
2510. 6 
2427. 8 
2211. 8 
1752.8 
1337.0 

The  temperatures  of  casting  of  bars  No.  32  and  l^o.  37  given  above, 
are  those  of  the  third  casting,  those  of  the  first  and  second  meltings 
being  of  no  value,  as  the  third  casting  only  was  used  in  the  tests. 

In  the  first  casting  of  bar  No.  32  (94.10  copper,  5.43  tin),  while  pour- 
ing of  the  metal  into  the  water  for  the  temperature  test,  an  explosion 
took  place  which  broke  the  wooden  vessel  which  held  the  water,  and 
threw  water  and  metal  about  with  great  violence.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  metal  was  heated  to  an  unusually  high  temperature,  as  in  pour- 
ing other  metals  when  at  a  dazzling  whit«  heat  explosions  sometimes 
took  place,  but  they  were  usually  not  violent  enough  to  do  more  than 
make  a  slight  report  as  the  hot  metal  touched  the  water. 

After  the  bars  were  cast  they  were  finished  to'  a  rectangular  section  by 
grinding  on  an  emery-wheel  planing-machine.  The  brittle  alloys  gave 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  breaking  at  the  ends,  and  some  of  thepi  in 
the  middle,  while  being  ground. 
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Bar  No.  37  (68.87  copper,  32.09  tin)  showed  a  most  remarkable  degree 
of  brittleness.  When  cast  it  appeared  perfectly  Honnd,  and  was  taken 
out  of  the  mold  and  laid  upon  the  table  while  still  hot.  While  cooling,  a 
chip  of  about  half  an  inch  long  flew  of!:'  from  each  of  two  of  the  bottom 
comers  of  the  bars.  The  fracture  had  a  curved  surface,  and  left  the 
bottom  corners  rounded.  The  next  day  an  atteppt  was  made  to  grind 
the  top  of  the  bar  on  an  emery  wheel.  Chips  of  similar  curved  form 
instantly  flew  off  from  the  corners,  and  on  continuing  to  press  the  end 
of  the  bar  against  the  side  of  the  wheel,  resting  it  at  the  same  time  on 
a  table  which  almost  touched  the  wheel,  chips  continued  to  fly  from  the 
bar,  always  breaking  with  a  curved  or  conchoidal  fracture.  Finally 
several  chips  flew  off  at  once,  and  left  the  end  of  the  bar  with  a  rounded 
point,  brilliant  and  smooth,  as  if  the  metal  had  been  melted  off.  It  was 
then  attempted  to  grind  the  lower  end  on  a  grindstone,  but  the  attempt 
only  succeeded  after  several  chips  were  broken  off,  although  the  greatest 
care  was  used  in  holding  it  against  the  stone.  The  appearance  of  this 
bar  was  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  !No.  10  (68.58  copper,  31.26 
tin)  in  the  first  series,  which  had  nearly  the  same  composition. 

Bar  No.  38  (62.42  copper,  37.48  tin)  broke  into  three  pieces  while 
being  ground,  and  the  two  fractured  surfaces  showed  that  liquation 
had  taken  place,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  analysis.  The 
upper  fracture,  9  inches  from  the  top  of  the  bar  was  smooth,  conchoidal, 
and  brilliant  silver-white  in  color,  like  bar  No.  37  (67.87  copper,  32.09 
tin),  while  the  fracture  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bar,  5  inches  from  the 
bottom,  was  dark  gray,  radiated  and  crystalline,  so  different  from  the 
first  that  it  indicates  an  entirely  different  character  of  metal.  Fractures 
produced  during  the  tests  showed  that  the  change  from  one  appearance 
to  the  other  was  gradual,  and  that  there  was  apparently  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  copper  in  the  bar  from  bottom  to  top.  This 
phenomenon  resembles  that  shown  by  bars  No.  14  (51.6J  copper,  48.09 
tin)  and  No.  17  (42.38  copper,  57.30  tin)  of  the  first  series,  both  of  which 
contained  less  copper  than  No.  38. 

No.  39  (57.87  copper,  42.05  tin)  and  No.  40  (53.46  copper,  46.54  tin) 
also  broke  in  handling,  but  did  not  exhibit  an^*  appearance  of  liquation. 
The  fractures  of  No.  39  were  all  similar  to  that  of  the  lower  part  of 
No.  38. 
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Becond  Series. — Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin. 

The  bars,  after  having  been  prepared  by  grinding,  were  then  tested 
by  transverse  stress. 

The  apparatus  used  was  the  testing  machine  of  the  Mechanical  Labor* 
atory  of  the  Stevens  Iiptitute  of  Technology  mentioned  on  page  291  as 
having  been  used  in  the  tests  of  bar  No.  30.  A  cut  of  this  machine  is 
shown  below. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  combination  platform-scale  of  4,000  pounds 
capacity,  having  a  platform  5  feet  in  length  and  3^  feet  in  width,  carry- 
ing a  heavy  cast-iron  base-plate,  G,  5  feet  long,  on  which  are  mounted 
two  heavy  standards  or  supports,  I)  D,  twelve  inches  high,  which  slide 
along  in  a  groove  in  the  base-plate  G,  and  may  be  clamped  at  any  i)oint. 
These  supports  are  level  on  their  upper  surfaces,  and  carry  two  rollers, 
upon  which  the  bar  to  be  test«»d  is  supported.  The  pressure  is  exerted 
by  means  of  a  hand-wheel,  K,  turning  a  large  square-threaded  screw, 
which  works  in  a  large  nut  supported  by  two  bolts,  F  F,  which  pass 
down  to  and  are  secured  by  large  washers  and  nuts  to  a  heavy  oak  cross- 
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beam,  G,  underneath.  The  stresses  thrown  on  the  bar  by  the  hand- wheel 
and  screw  are  resisted  directly  by  the  platform  of  the  scale,  and  are  reg- 
istered on  the  scale-beam  M,  which  is  graduated  to  read  to  two  pounds, 
bat  is  sensitive  to  less  than  half  a  pound.    To  insure  more  accurate 


Fig.  12.— Fairbanks'  transverse  testing-machine. 

balancing,  a  pointer  was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  scale-beam,,  which 
moves  across  a  graduated  arc.  The  pointer  was  always  brought  to 
rest  at  the  middle  of  the  arc  in  taking  the  observations.  The  apparatus 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily  and  gives  results  with  much  greater  rapid- 
ity, and  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  correctness  than  the  machines  used 
in  testing  the  first  series,  in  which  weights  were  required  to  be  lifted  on 
and  off  the  bar  whenever  a  set  was  observed. 

In  testing  ductile  metals  with  this  machine,  it  will  be  noticed  that  re- 
sults are  obtained  very  different  from  those  with  dead  loads  when  the 
bar  is  allowed  to  rest  under  stress  for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  test 
by  dead  loads,  when  a  load  is  placed  on  a  bar  and  the  deflection  is 
allowed  to  increase,  the  load  continues  to  act  as  long  as  the  test  contin- 
ues. In  the  test  by  the  pressure-screw  and  scale-combination,  the  deflec- 
tion is  maintained  constant  by  the  screw,  while  the  decrease  of  resist- 
ancing  of  the  bar  is  shown  by  the  dropping  of  the  scale-beam,  and  its  bal- 
ancing by  a  smaller  weight,  moving  the  sliding  poise  to  a  lower  figure  on 
the  beam. 

To  test  a  ductile  metal  by  the  pressure-screw  exactly  as  with  dead 
loads,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  turning  the  hand- wheel  just  rap- 
idly euough  to  keep  the  scale-beam  constantly  balanced,  so  that  the  press- 
ure would  remain  constant  and  the  deflection  increase  as  in  the  test 
under  dead  loads.  With  very  ductile  metals,  which  show  under  some 
loads  a  decreasing,  and  under  heavier  loads  a  rapidly  increasing,  rate  of 
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increase  of  deflection,  this  would  be  impracticable.  To  observe  the  eflFect 
of  time  in  tests  of  the  ductile  metals,  therefore,  the  deflection  was  meas- 
ured when  the  scale-beam  balanced  at  a  certain  figure,  and  then,  as  the 
beam  dropped,  showing  a  decrease  of  resistance  of  the  bar  to  stress,  the 
poise  was  pushed  back  until  the  beam  balanced  again,  and  the  figure  on 


Fig.  13. 

the  beam  recorded  and  the  time  noted.  As 
was  Again  balanced,  and  so  on  as  long  as  it 
test. 

In  the  appended  tables  of  the  tests  of  the 
will  be  observed  that  when  "  time  tests''  are 
increase  of  deflection  with  various  times  of 
the  first  series,  the  decrease  of  resistance  is 


the  beam  dropped  again  it 
was  desired  to  continue  the 

second  series,  therefore,  it 
made,  instead  of  noting  the 
leaving  under  stress,  as  iu 
noted,  as  measured  on  the 
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scale-beam.  The  decrease  of  resistance  to  stress  is  also  frequently  noted 
in  these  tables  by  the  words  "  beam  sinks,"  when  the  beam  was  observed 
to  drop  while  taking  the  reading  of  the  deflection,  but  when  the  test' 
was  at  once  continued  without  stopping  for  "  time  tests."*  The  deflec- 
tions of  the  bars  tested  in  this  apparatus  were  measured  by  an  instru- 
ment (Fig.  13)  designed  for  the  purpose,  which  consists  of  a  micrometer 
screw  and  contact  level,  similar  to  the  instniment  used  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  for  comparing  standard  measures  of  length. 

The  screw  has  40  threads  to  the  inch,  and  the  head  is  divided  into  250 
parts,  so  that  a  turn  of  the  screw  through  a  distance  indicated  by  one 
di\ision  on  the  scale  corresponds  to  an  advance  of  the  screw  through  its 
»ut  of  TFoorrth  of  an  inch.  The  screw  and  the  nut  in  which  it  works  are 
carried  by  a  bronze  piece  supported  by  two  pivot  screws.  This  piece  also 
carries  a  very  delicate  astronomical  level.  Thereadingsof  the  head  of  the 
screw  are  taken  when  the  bubble  of  the  level  is  exactly  in  the  center  ol 
its  glass,  and,  when  care  is  taken,  the  readings  are  given  with  accuracy 
to  the  TT)oTn>th  of  an  inch.  The  instrument  was  tested  carefully  in  the 
Physical  Laboratory  ot  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
pitch  of  the  screw  was  found  to  be  uniform  within  the  limits  of  error  of 
the  reading,  and  the  level  to  have  the  required  delicacy  of  action. 

The  pitch  of  the  screw,  however,  has  an  error  which  is  proportional 
to  its  length,  amounting  to  0.000741  inch  in  each  inch  of  its  length,  the 
inch  indicated  by  the  instrument  being,  accurately,  0.99925  inch. 

In  using  this  instrument  to  measure  deflections,  in  tests  by  transverse 
stress,  it  is  mounted  on  an  iron  standard  which  is  bolted  firmly  to  the 
middle  of  the  heavy  base-plate  of  the  machine,  and  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  end  of  tne  micrometer  screwrests  on  a  flat  surface  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  piece  which  acts  on  the  middle  of  the  bar  to  be  tested, 
and  through  which  the  pressure  is  applied.  This  piece  is  guided  by  the 
rods  which  sustain  the  nut  in  which  the  large  pressure  screw  rotates, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  only  move  in  a  vertical  direction. 

A  special  test  was  made  of  the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  measuring 
deflections,  and  a  slight  error  was  found  to  arise  from  the  deflection  of 
the  bed-plate  of  the  testing-ma<jhine.  This  error  was  found  to  amount 
to  0.0050  inch  when  the  machine  was  strained  to  its  working  limit,  viz, 
4,000  pounds,  and  it  was  also  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  stress,  or 
0.00000125  inch  for  each  pound  of  stress,  which  eiror,  if  absolute  accu- 
racy is  desired,  should  be  added  to  the  observed  deflections. 

In  testing  the  softer  metals  an  error  is  introduced  by  the  compression 
of  the  bar  at  the  point  which  is  touched  by  the  pressure-block  and  the 
points  which  rest  on  the  rollers.  The  effect  of  this  compression  can,  in 
some  casies,  be  seen  on  the  bars  after  they  have  been  tested.  This  error 
seemed  to  be  nearly  constant  after  the  application  of  about  a  hundred 
I)ounds,  the  pressure-block  and  rollers  appearing  to  form  permanent  beds 
for  themselves.  It  may  partially  account  for  the  apparently  greater 
increase  of  deflections  for  equal  increments  of  load  near  the  beginning 
of  the  test  than  elsewhere  near  the  elastic  limit,  and  therefore  for  the 
apparent  irregularity  in  the  moduli  of  elasticity. 

Tables  are  appended  giving  the  records  of  the  test  df  each  bar,  and 
the  following  table  presents  a  condensed  summary  of  all  results : 

•  Bee  paper  by  the  writer  "  On  the  Rate  of  Set,"  &c.,  Appendix. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TESTS  BY  TBANSVEBSE  STBESS. 

Gompariiig  the  results  given  in  the  above  table  with  those  of  the  trans- 
verse tests  of  the  first  series,  given  in  Table  II,  page  278,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance,  indicating  that  there  is  a  definite 
law  connecting  the  strength  with  the  comj>osition  of  the  copper  and  tin 
alloys,  and  that  a  regular  curve  can  be  laid  down  expiessing  this  law. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  second  series  the  maximum  strength  was 
shown  by  No.  34  (82.72  copper,  17.33  tin),  while  in  the  first  series  it  was 
exhibited  by  No.  7  (80.95  copper,  18.84  tin),  which  differed  but  little  from 
it  in  comx)osition.  In  both  series  there  is  a  regular  but  rapid  decrease 
of  strength  to  alloys  No.  13  (56.70  copi)er,  43.17  tin)  of  the  first  series, 
and  No.  40  (53.46  copper,  46.54  tin)  of  the  second  series.  From  these 
compositions  to  the  end  of  each  series  all  of  the  bars  possess  but  little 
strength,  but  there  is  a  slow  and  somewhat  irregular  increase  of  strength 
fipom  No.  13  and  No.  40  to  No.  21  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin)  in  the  first 
series,  and  No.  46  (21.60  copper,  77.58  tin)  in  the  second  series,  which 
bars  give  what  has  been  called  the  '^second  maximum"  points  in  the 
curves  of  each  series.  Their  resistances  then  gradually  decrease  to  the 
end  of  each  series,  the  bars  at  the  end  giving  the  ^'second  minimum" 
points  in  each  curve.  The  irregularity  in  strength  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  series  does  not  occur  in  the  second  series,  since  the  latter  was 
tested  with  more  uniformity  a«  to  time  than  the  former. 

The  results  of  these  tests  do  not  seem  to  corroborate  the  theory  given 
by  some  writers,  that  i)eculiar  properties  are  possessed  by  the  alloys 
which  are  compounded  of  simple  multiples  of  their  atomic  weights  or 
chemical  equivalents,  and  that  these  properties  are  lost  as  the  composi- 
tions vary  more  or  less  from  this  definite  constitution.  It  does  appear 
that  a  certain  percentage  composition  gives  a  maximum  strength  and 
another  certain  percentage  a  minimum,  but  neither  of  these  composi- 
tions is  represented  by  simple  multiples  of  the  atomic  weights. 

Besides,  there  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  regular  law  of  decrease  fi*om 
the  maximum  to  minimum  strength  which  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
relation  to  the  atomic  proportions,  but  only  to  the  percentage  composi- 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  appended  tables,  giving  the  record  of  the  test  of  each 
bar,  and  the  plate  of  plotted  curves  which  accompanies  them,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  be  made  concerning  these  tests : 

Bar  No.  31  (09.09  copper,  0.87  tin). — This  bar  proved  upon  test  to  be 
a  bad  casting,  and  apparently  had  a  crack  in  the  middle  which  was  not 
discovered  till  after  360  pounds  pressure  had  been  placed  on  it.  The 
limit  of  elasticity  appeared  to  be  reached  at  about  200  pounds,  and  a  set 
of  0.01  inch  was  observed  at  the  same  point,  both  of  which  indicated  the 
deflective  strength  before  rupture.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  also  was 
much  less  than  those  of  other  bars  of  nearly  the  same  composition. 
After  breaking,  the  fracture  showed  the  metal  to  be  full  of  blow-holes 
and  it  had  a  partially  oxidized  appearance.  As  bar  No.  2  (97.89  copper, 
1.90  tin)  of  the  first  series  was  also  defective,  it  is  indicated  that  faulty 
castings  are  very  likely  to  occur  with  alloys  containing  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  tin.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  sound  bars  may  be  made  if 
the  metal  is  poured  at  the  proper  heat  and  cooled  at  the  proper  rate. 
As  this  bar  was  defective,  it  is  omitted  &om  the  plotted  curves  (Plate  I). 

Bar  No.  32  (94.10  copper,  5.43  tin). — This  proved  to  be  a  good  bar. 
and  bent  without  breaking  at  a  load  of  1,080  pounds.  From  the  plotted 
curves  of  stresses  and  deflections  (Plate  XVII)  it  appears  that  the  limit 
of  elasticity  was  reached  at  about  600  pounds. 
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A  set  of  0.0145  inch  took  place  at  400  pounds.  At  440  poands  the 
scale-beam  was  observed  to  drop  while  takinfi^  the  deflection,  immedi- 
ately after  it  had  been  balanced,  showing  a  decrease  of  resistance  to 
constant  deflection,  which  has  been  commented  upon  in  describing  the 
action  of  the  machine  (page  325).  This  also  occurred  at  every  load  be- 
yond 440  pounds,  although  it  is  not  noted  in  the  table.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  in  all  tests  in  which  a  decrease  of  resistance  to  stress  is 
noted,  that  decrease  also  took  place  at  every  load  succeeding  that  at 
which  it  is  first  observed  to  the  end  of  the  test. 

A  "time  test"  was  made  at  600  pounds,  showing  a  decrease  of  resist- 
ance in  2  minutes  to  586  pounds,  and  in  1  hour  48  minutes  to  562  pounds. 

Bar  No.  33  (88.40  copper,  11.59  tin). — This  bar  proved  much  stronger 
than  No.  32,  breaking  at  a  load  of  1,700  pounds,  after  a  deflection  of 
about  4  inches.  A  set  of  0.0112  inch  was  observed  at  600  pounds,  and 
the  limit  of  elasticity  is  taken  at  this  point.  At  720  pounds  the  bar 
showed  a  decrease  of  resistiince,  the  scale-beam  slowly  sinking  below 
its  fniddle  position.  This  bar  differed  but  little  in  composition  from 
No.  6  (87.15  copper,  12.73  tin)  of  the  first  series,  which  was  found  to 
be  defective  by  reason  of  liquation,  and  it  confirms  the  indiciitiou  men- 
tioned under  the  transverse  test  of  No.  6,  that  the  liquation  was  not 
caused  by  the  particular  mixture  or  composition,  but  by  some  peculiarity 
in  casting  or  cooling.  The  i'racture  of  this  bar  was  in  color  a  light 
grayish-yellow,  slightly  darker  in  the  center,  and  of  an  earthy  appear- 
ance, entirely  devoid  of  luster;  a  few  very  small  blowholes  were  seea 
around  the  edges  of  the  fracture.  It  resembled  somewhat  the  more 
homogeneous  fractures  of  bar  No.  5  ^90.27  copper,  9.58  tin).  Its  shapo 
was  trapezoidal,  a  characteristic  of  all  fractures  by  transverse  stress  of 
metals  possessing  considerable  ductility.  The  measurement  of  this  frac- 
ture showed  the  breadth  at  the  top  to  be  1.003  inches  and  at  the  bottom 
0.937  inch.  The  depth  was  0.972  inch.  The  original  section  of  the  bar 
was  rectangular,  breadth  0.973  inch,  and  depth  0.977  inch. 

Bar  No.  34  (82.72  copper,  17.23  tin). — This  bar  was  the  strongest  of 
the  series,  and  also  stronger  than  any  bar  in  the  first  series.  It  broke  at 
1,840  pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  0.6125  inch.  A  set  of  0.0098  inch  was 
observed  at  1,000  pounds,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  was  reached  at  1,040 
pounds. 

In  breaking,  the  bar  gave  out  a  ringing  sound,  and  the  two  halves 
flew  out  from  under  the  pressure-screw,  and  were  found  on  the  platform 
about  four  feet  apart.  The  fracture  was  of  a  pinkish-gray  color,  very 
fine,  granular,  and  homogeneous,  except  a  spot  in  the  center,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mottled  mixture  of  the  pinkish-gray  with  a  dull,  earth  v, 
yellowish-gray.  There  were  no  signs  of  a  decrease  of  resistance  through- 
out the  test  during  the  times  necessary  to  take  readings  of  deflections 
(from  30  seconds  to  1  minute  each).  The  fracture  took  place  just  as  the 
last  reading  of  deflection  was  taken,  and  about  30  seconds  after  the 
beam  was  balanced  at  1,840  pounds,  the  beam  remaining  baLanced  until 
the  instant  of  rupture.  The  appearance  of  the  frattture  and  the  beha- 
vior under  stress  wei*e  very  similar  to  those  of  bar  No.  7  (80.95  copper, 
18.84  tin),  which  broke  at*  1,750  pounds,  and  was  the  strongest  bar  of 
the  first  series.  It  appears  that  the  maximum  strength  is  associated 
with  a  peculiar  color,  a  reddish  or  pinkish  gray,  which  marks  the 
change  from  the  ductile  alloys  to  the  brittle  ones,  and  occurs  between 
the  percentages  of  tin  which  give  a  silver- white  alloy  in  which  no  trace 
of  copper  could  be  detected  by  the  eye,  and  the  reddish-yellow  to  yel- 
lowish-gray alloys  like  No.  6  (lower  end  of  bar)  and  No.  33. 

The  tests  of  No.  7  and  No.  34  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  de- 
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termine  with  accuracy  the  composition  which  gives  the  maximum 
strength  of  all  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin:  but  from  the  plotted 
cnrves  of  the  tests  of  both  series  it  appears  evident  that  it  lies  between 
82.5  and  85  per  cent,  copper. 

Bar  No.  35  (77.56  copper,  22.25  tin).— This  bar  had  less  than  half  the 
strength  of  No.  34,  breaking  at  840  pounds  after  a  deflection  of  0.1606 
inch,  thus  again  exhibiting  the  result  shown  in  the  test  of  the  first  series, 
the  very  rapid  decrease  of  strength  between  80  and  75  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per. In  all  its  qualities  it  closely  resembles  No.  8  (76-63  copper,  23.24 
tin)  of  the  first  series.  The  color  of  the  fracture  was  the  same,  a  very 
slight  pinkish-gray,  with  a  very  fine  granular  structure,  but  showing 
slight  radiated  lines  of  cooling  which  were  not  pi-esent  in  the  fractured 
surface  of  No.  8.  No  set  amounting  to  0.01  inch  could  be  detected 
during  the  test,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  was  not  reached  before  frac- 
ture ;  the  bar,  therefore,  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  the  brittle  alloys, 
*  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of  strength. 

Bar  No.  36  (72.89  copper,  26.85  tin).— This  bar  also  illustrates  the  sud- 
den decrease  of  strength  after  passing  the  maximum,  breaking  at  290 
pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  0.0475  inch.  The  limit  of  elasticity  was 
not  reached  before  fracture,  and  no  set  amounting  to  0.01  inch  was  found. 
The  fracture  was  of  a  brilliant  silver-white  color,  with  a  very  faint 
tinge  of  pink.  It  had  a  curved  shape,  like  those  of  No.  9  (69.84  cop- 
per, 29.88  tin)  and  No.  10  (68.58  copper,  31.26  tin)  in  the  first  series,  and, 
like  them,  showed  a  laminated  or  prismatic  structure.  In  all  respects 
the  bar  resembled  No.  9  and  No.  10,  except  in  the  pinkish  shade  of 
color,  which  was  absent  in  both  of  the  latter.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  change  in  color  from  light  pinkish-gray  to  silver-white  takes 
place  between  the  compositions  containing  76.63  and  72.89  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  that  the  change  is  gradual  between  these  limits. 

Bar  No.  37  (67.87  copper,  32.09  tin).— This  bar  was  a  little  weaker 
than  No.  35,  breaking  at  270  pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  0.0520  inch. 
Like  all  of  the  brittle  bars,  it  had  no  elastic  limit  before  fracture,  and 
no  set  amounting  to  0.01  inch.  The  fracture  was  precisely  similar  to' 
that  of  No.  10  (68.58  copper,  31.26  tin)  of  the  first  series. 

Bar  No.  38  (62.42  copper,  37.48  tin).— The  piece  of  this  bar  which 

was  tested  by  transverse  stress  was  only  9  inches  in  length  between 

supports,  the  bar  having  broken  in  the  emery-wheel  planer,  as  already 

mentioned  on  page  324.    This  piece  broke  at  210  pounds,  giving  a 

3  VI 
modulus  of  rupture,  E  =  «  ,  ,3 ,  of  2907  pounds,  or  less  than  one- third 

that  of  No.  37.  The  deflection  with  200  pounds  stress  was  0.0185  inch. 
This  deflection  appears  to  give  a  very  low  modulus  of  elasticity,  only 
2,000,000  pounds,  or  3,000,000  if  the  modulus  is  taken  between  the 
loads  of  80  and  200  pounds  to  eliminate  the  probably  erroneous  read- 
ings of  deflection  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.    The  formula  by  means 

PP 
of  which  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  calculated,  E  =-^ — ,-3.,  however, 

'4a  bd? 

is  not  exact  for  short  specimens,  as  ifc  does  not  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  shearing  stress,  as  has  been  observed  on  page  281. 

The  figures  of  moduli  of  elasticity  in  all  the  bars  of  this  series  which 
have  less  than  the  standard  length  of  22  inches  between  supports  are 
therefore  probably  much  too  small.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  all  the  er- 
rors in  the  test,  those  of  observation,  those  due  to  compression  of  the 
points  of  the  bar  touched  by  the  supports  and  by  the  pressure-block, 
and  those  due  to  the  unevenness  of  the  bearing,  will  all  be  increased 
and  win  tend  to  increase  the  apparent  deflection. 
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The  fact  that  liquation  occurred  in  this  bar  wsls  noted  on  page  324. 
The  fracture  by  transverse  stress  also  exhibited  liquation  as  it  differed 
in  appearance  from  both  of  the  accidental  fractures.  It  was  of  a  dark 
gray  color  and  stony  structure^  with  no  radiated  lines  of  laminsB,  and 
was  not  homogeneous,  parts  being  brilliant  and  parts  dull. 

Bar  No.  39  (57.87  copper,  42.05  tin).— The  length  of  the  bar  when 
tested  was  17  inches.  It  broke  at  142  pounds  after  a  deflection  of  0.021 
inch,  giving  a  modulus  of  rupture  somewhat  higher  than  No.  38.  The 
apparent  modulus  of  elasticity  is  much  higher  than  that  of  No.  38. 
The  fracture  was  of  a  light-gray  color  and  stony  structure,  showing 
some  radiated  lines. 

Bar  No.  40  (53.46  copper,  46.54  tin). — ^This  bar  was  only  9  inches  long 
between  supports,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  series,  bi-eak- 
ing  at  150  pounds  with  a  deflection  of  only  0.008  inch,  giving  a  modu- 
lus of  rupture  of  1,995  pounds.  The  apparent  modulus  of  elasticity  is 
very  low,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  other  short  bars.  The  color  of  the 
fracture  was  light  gray,  and  it  had  a  radiated  lamellar  structure.  It 
was  not  distinguishable  from  the  fracture  of  No.  39.  It  was  also  simUar 
in  appearance  to  No.  13  (56.70  copper,  43.17  tin),  which  was  the  weakest 
bar  in  the  first  series. 

Bar  No.  41  (47.27  copper,  52.72  tin).— The  length  of  this  bar  was  15 
inches  between  the  supports.  It  was  much  stronger  than  No.  40,  break- 
ing at  230  pounds  after  a  deflection  of  0.0186  inch,  giving  a  modulus 
of  rupture  of  5,601  pounds.  From  the  position  of  this  test  in  the  curve 
strengths  of  the  series  it  is  seen  that  it  also  indicates  a  law  of  gradual 
increase  of  strength  from  the  bar  of  minimum  strength,  No.  40,  to  the 
bar  of  "secoud  maximum"  strength,  No.  46  (21.60  copper,  77.58  tin), 
which  was  also  shown  in  the  test  of  the  first  series.  The  fracture  was 
very  much  like  that  of  No.  40. 

Bar  No.  42  (43.99  copper,  55.91  tin). — ^I'his  bar  was  18  inches  in  length 
between  the  supports.  It  was  a  little  stronger  than  No.  41,  breaking  at 
222  pounds,  giving  a  modulus  of  rupture  of  6,084  x>ounds  after  a  deflec- 
tion of  0.0357  inch.  The  bar  did  not  break  in  the  middle,  as  is  nearly 
always  the  case  in  transverse  tests,  but  4  inches  from  the  middle,  or  5 
inches  from  the  upper  or*  A  end  of  the  bar.  The  longer  piece  (marked 
E-c)  remaining  after  the  test  was  then  also  tested,  being  13  inches  in 
length  between  the  supports.  It  gave  a  result  slightly  higher  than  the 
original  bar,  breaking  at  362  pounds,  giving  a  modulus  of  rupture  of 
6,605  pounds  after  a  deflection  of  0.031  inch.  The  apparent  modulus 
of  elasticity  given  by  this  test  is  only  about  half  of  that  given  by  the 
original  bar,  which  only  serves  to  confirm  the  statement  already  made 
as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  derived  from  tests  of 
very  short  bars.  The  fractures  were  similar  in  color  to  those  of  No.  41, 
but  showed  a  compact  stony,  instead  of  a  radiated  and  laminated,  ap- 
pearance. The  accidental  fracture  near  the  bottom  of  the  original  bar, 
however,  did  show  the  radiated  structure,  a«  did  also  bar  No.  43. 

The  analyses  of  turnings  from  two  different  parts  of  this  bar  showed 
that  a  large  amount  of  liquation  had  occurred,  the  turnings  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  bar  containing  more  than  22  per  cent,  less  copper 
than  those  from  the  upper.  This  is  suflScient  to  account  for  the  break- 
ing in  a  section  other  than  the  middle,  and  for  the  difference  in  appear- 
ance of  the  fractures. 

Bar  No.  43  (37.10  copper,  62.90  tin).— This  bar  was  of  the  standard 
length,  22  inches,  and  shows  an  increase  of  strength  over  No.  42,  break- 
ing at  200  pounds,  or  at  a  modulus  of  rupture  of  6,942  pounds  after  a 
deflection  of  0.0799  inch.    A  i  et  of  0.0202  inch  was  observed  just  before 
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rapture  took  place,  thus  showing  more  ductility  than  either  of  the  five 
previous  bare.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  series  the  ductility 
increases.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this,  and  in  all  of  the  more  duc- 
tile bars  containing  large  percentages  of  tin,  the  moduli  of  elasticity 
appear  to  decrease  from  the  beginning  of  the  test,  while  in  the  brittle 
bars  they  either  remained  nearly  constant  or  showed  a  slight  increase. 
In  the  latter  the  limits  of  elasticity,  or  points  at  which  the  ratio  of 
distortion  to  stress  increases  are  not  reached  before  fracture  occurs. 
In  the  former,  they  occur  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  tests,  but 
its  exact  place  is  difficult  to  determine.  On  the  plate  of  curves  of 
deflections  this  is  plainly  seen,  as  the  curves  of  these  ductile  bars  show 
a  curvature  concave  to  the  axis  of  abscissas  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  test.  The  limit  of  elasticity  is  usually  taken  as  the  point  at  which 
the  curve  begins  suddenly  to  become  concave  toward  the  axis,  but  in  the 
ductile  bais  in  which  this  point  of  change  is  not  plainly  marked,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  that  point  at  which  the  greatest  change  of  curvature  seems 
to  take  place,  or  a  little  before  the  curve  assumes  a  nearly  horizontal 
direction.  By  inspection  of  the  curve  of  Ko.  43  its  limit  of  elasticity  is 
determined  to  be  pounds.  When  100  pounds  had  been  placed  on  the 
bar,  a  decrease  of  resistance  to  stress  was  noted,  the  scale-beam  dropping 
while  the  reading  was  being  taken,  as  was  observed  in  the  cases  of  bars 
No.  31  to  No.  34.  This  was  also  observed  in  all  bars  from  No.  43  to  the 
end  of  the  series. 

The  fracture  was  of  a  light-gray  color,  and  showed  very  large  pris- 
matic crystallization  similar  to  that  of  No.  19  (34.22  copper,  65.80  tin)  of 
the  fijTst  series.* 

Bar  No.  44  (30.76  copper,  69.19  tin). — ^This  bar  also  showed  the  in- 
creasing strength  and  increasing  ductility  of  this  part  of  the  series  as 
the  percentage  of  tin  increases.  It  broke  at  210  pounds  after  a  deflec- 
tion of  0.1122  inch.  A  set  of  0.0325  inch  was  observed  at  200  pounds. 
From  the  curves  of  deflections  (Plate  XVII)  the  limit  of  elasticity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reached  at  100  pounds,  at  which  load  the  bar  first 
exhibited  a  decrease  of  resistance  to  constant  deflection.  The  appearance 
of  the  fracture  was  precisely  like  that  of  No.  43. 

Bar  No.  45  (26.62copper,  73.18  tin). — ^This  bar  was  considerably  stronger 
and  more  ductile  than  No.  44,  breaking  at  320  pounds  after  a  deflection 
of  0.2204  inch.  A  set  of  0.0145  inch  was  observed  at  160  pounds,  and 
from  the  curve  the  limit  of  elasticity  appears  to  have  been  reached  at 
160  pounds.  The  decrease  of  resistance  under  constant  deflection  was 
first  found  at  80  pounds,  and  a  "time  test''  of  this  decrease  was  made 
at  160  pounds.  As  shown  in  the  table,  after  the  beam  had  been  bal- 
anced tor  the  second  time  at  160  pounds,  the  resistance  decreased  in  1 
minute  to  154  pounds,  in  3  minutes  to  150  pounds,  in  44  hours  to  104 
X)ounds,  and  in  69  hours  to  100  pounds,  showing  a  gradually  decreasing 
rate  of  the  decrease.  The  fra<5ture  was  similar  in  color  to  those  of  No. 
43  and  No.  44,  but  the  crystals  were  much  smaller,  and  had  more  of  a 
granular  appearance. 

Bar  No.  4'>  (22.10  copper,  77.58  tin). — This  bar  gave  the  "second  max- 
imum" ]K>int  of  strength  in  the  curve  of  the  series,  breaking  at  400 
X)Ounds  after  a  deflection  of  0.4051  inch.  It  closely  resembled  in  all  its 
qualities  the  bar  which  gave  the  "second  maximum"  in  the  first  series. 
No.  21  (33.35  copper,  76.29  tin),  but  did  not  have  a  cavity  throughout  its 
length  such  as  was  seen  in  the  latter.  A  set  of  0.0047  inch  was  observed 
at  100  pounds,  and  one  of  0.0357  inch  at  200  pounds.    The  decrease  of 

*  See  description  of  fractaie  of  No.  19  by  Professor  Leeds,  page  290. 
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resistance  with  time  was  first  observed  at  100  pounds  j  from  the  curve 
of  deflections  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  seen  to  be  at  pounds.    The 

fracture  was  similar  to  that  of  No.  45. 

Bar  No.  47  (10.70  copi)er,  83.23  tin). — This  bar  proved  to  be  a  little 
weaker  than  No.  46,  thus  confirming  the  law  of  decrease  of  strength 
from  the  second  maximum  to  the  end  of  the  series.  It  broke  at  300 
pounds  after  a  deflection  of  0.5332  inch.  A  set  of  0.0092  inch  was 
observed  at  100  pounds,  and  from  the  curve  of  deflections  the  limit  of 
elasticity  was  apparently  reached  at  about  100  pounds.  The  fractured 
surface  was  similar  to  that  of  No.  40. 

The  phenomenon  of  decrease  of  set  with  time  was  observed  for  the  first 
time  with  this  bar;  the  table  of  the  record  of  test  giving  the  full  record 
of  all  the  observations  made.  On  relieving  the  bar  of  all  pressure  except 
that  due  its  own  weight,  and  except  a  very  slight  pressure  (a  few  ounces) 
to  insure  that  the  pressure-block  actually  touched  the  bar  and  was  not 
raised  from  it,  the  scale-beam  balanced  at  5  pounds,  and  the  reading  of 
the  set  was  ma<le.  While  reiwiing  the  set  the  scale-beam  was  observed 
to  rise,  indicating  increase  of  resistance  to  deflection,  as  it  had  similarly 
been  observed  to  drop  when  resistance  to  stress  took  place.  A  numbcar 
of  observations  of  this  increase  of  resistance  to  the  permanent  deflectioa 
were  made,  and  also  of  the  decrease  of  set,  as  measured  by  running  back 
the  pressure-screw  till  the  scale-beam  again  balanced  at  5  pounds,  and 
taking  additional  rea<lings.  The  result  of  these  observations,  which  are 
all  given  in  the  table,  showed  that  in  one  observation  of  39  minutes  the 
resistance  of  the  bar,  as  measured  by  the  scale-beam,  increased  18  pounds, 
and  that  in  2  hours  20  minutes  the  set  decreased  the  amount  of  0.0239 
inch. 

This  fact  of  the  decrease  of  set  with  time  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
a  large  number  of  tests  made  on  the  same  machine,  and  it  has  also  been 
observed  by  other  experimenters.  It  indicates  that  what  has  been  hith- 
erto called  the  "permanent  sef  of  metals  is  in  reality  not  entirely  per- 
manent, but  is  partially,  at  least,  temporary.* 

Bar  No.  48  (11.G8  copper,  88.25  tin).— The  result  of  the  test  of  this  bar 
was  almost  precisely  like  that  of  No.  47,  but  it  showed  considerably 
greater  ductility.  It  broke  at  300  pounds,  after  a  deflection  of  1.0760 
inches.  A  set  of  0.0120  inch  was  observed  at  100  pounds.  The  limit  of 
elasticity  is  taken  at  100  pounds.  The  decrease  of  resistance  to  stress 
was  first  noted  at  80  pounds.  The  phenomenon  of  decrease  of  set  with 
time  was  also  observed  with  this  bar,  a  test  of  20  minutes'  duration 
showing  a  decrease  of  set  of  0.0234  inch.  The  fracture  wa«  of  a  light- 
gray  color  with  a  rough  granular  structure. 

Bar  No.  49  (6.05  copper,  93.77  tin ). — This  bar  was  weaker  and  much  more 
ductile  than  No.  48,  bending  to  a  deflection  of  3.67  inches  without  break- 
ing at  a  load  of  290  pounds.  A  set  of  0.0128  inch  was  observed  at  100 
pounds,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  seems  to  be  reached  at  about  this  point. 
The  decrease  of  resistance  to  stress  was  first  observed  at  80  pounds. 
No  tests  were  made  of  the  decrease  of  set  with  time. 

Bar  No.  50  (2.11  copper,  97.68  tin). — This  bar  was  still  weaker  than 
No.  49,  bending  to  a  deflection  of  3.93  inches,  without  breaking  at  a  load 
of  260  pounds.  A  set  of  0.0164  inch  was  observed  at  100  pounds,  and 
the  limit  of  elasticity  seems  to  be  reached  at  about  60  pounds.  The 
decrease  of  resistance  with  time  was  first  noticed  at  60  pounds.  At  210 
pounds  the  beam  was  caused  to  balance  twice  after  it  had  dropped,  the 
deflection  at  the  same  time  being  increased  firom  0.85  to  1.08  inches, 

*  See  paper  by  the  writer,  &c. 
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This  indicated  that  a  mach  less  load  than  250  poands  woald  have  caused 
he  tiual  recorded  deflectioQ  of  3.93  iuches,  if  sufiicieDt  time  had  beeu 
given  to  it 

It  will  be  observed,  on  comparing  the  results  of  the  tests  of  No.  49  and 
No.  50  with  those  of  bars  of  nearly  similar  composition  in  the  first  series, 
that  the  former  gave  much  higher  results  tban  the  latter.  This  is  due 
entirely  to  the  method  of  test,  or  rather  to  the  time  taken  by  the  differ- 
ent methods.  In  the  tests  of  the  ductile  bars  of  the  first  series,  by  dead 
loads,  as  alreadv  staled,  theload  acted  constantly  to  produce  an  increased 
deflection  while  the  reading  was  being  taken,  and  thus  a  much  less  load 
was  required  to  produce  a  certain  deflection  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired if  the  test  had  been  made  more  rapidly.  In  the  tests  of  the  second 
series  all  the  conditions  of  a  rapid  test  were  fulfilled,  since  the  deflection 
was  not  increased  while  the  reading  was  being  taken,  and  also  since  the 
actual  time  occupied  by  the  test  was  very  much  less  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  convenience  of  handling  the  apparatus. 

/  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS. 

Second  series.    Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin. 

The  bars  of  the  second  series,  aft^r  having  been  tested  by  transverse 
stress,  as  above  described,  were  shaped  by  being  turned  in  a  lathe  into 
pieces  for  test  by  tensile  stress  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  first 
series,  with  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  test-piece  5  inches  in  length 
and  0.798  inch  in  diameter,  or  ^  square  inch  sectional  area.  The  bars, 
wbich  were  too  brittle  to  be  turned,  were  tested  in  their  original  rectan- 
gular section. 

Thetests  were  madeon  the  testing-machine  (Fig.  6,page292),  described 
under  the  tests  of  the  first  series. 

The  elongations  were  measured  bj^  means  of  the  contact-level  and 
micrometer-screw  (Fig.  13,  page  326),  which  was  used  in  measuring  the 
deflections  in  the  transverse  tests,  and  which  has  already  been  described. 
In  adapting  it  to  tensile  tests,  the  bronze  piece  containing  the  two  pivot- 
screws  which  support  the  piece  carrying  the  level  and  nut  was  firmly 
clamped  by  a  screw  to  the  rectangular  head  of  the  test-specimen  just 
above  the  cylindrical  portion. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  specimen  was  clamped  a  similar  bronze  piece, 
which  carried  a  small  steel  cylinder,  with  a  flat  upper  surface,  which  the 
end  of  the  micrometer-screw  was  brought  to  touch,  and  upon  which  it 
rested,  being  free  to  move  about  the  pivot-screws  during  the  test  When 
the  test-piece,  with  the  measuring-apparatus  clamped  to  it,  was  placed 
in  the  grips  of  the  testing-machine  it  was  brought  into  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  tbe  micrometer-screw  was  turned  in  its  nut  until  the  bubble  of 
the  level  was  in  its  middle  position.  As  the  test  proceeded  and  the  piece 
elongated,  the  distance  between  tbe  two  pieces  of  the  measuring-appara- 
tus increased  exactly  to  the  extent  of  the  elongation,  and  the  level 
shifted,  requiring  the  micrometer-screw  to  be  advanced  an  amount  equal 
to  that  of  the  elongation  to  bring  the  bubble  again  to  its  original  posi- 
tion. 

The  apparatus  was  found  to  give  good  results,  except  at  the  beginning 
of  the  test,  when  the  piece  appeared  to  take  a  very  sligbt  curvature,  the 
effect  of  which  was  at  times  to  cause  the  apparent  elongation  to  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  true  elongation. 

The  curvature  or  bending  of  the  test-specimen  may  be  produced  by 
either  of  several  causes,  or  by  a  combination  of  them  all.    These  a^t^e 
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chiefly  the  existence  of  a  blow-bole,  or  any  want  of  bomogeneity  in  one 
Ride  of  tbe  test-specimcD,  the  fact  of  the  heads  of  the  test-specimen  not 
being  accurately  symmetrical  with  the  cylindrical  portion,  or  the  side 
strain  brought  by  the  testing-machine  by  reason  of  the  line  of  sti^ess  not 
being  accurately  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  test-specimen. 

These  errors  appear  to  exist  only  in  that  part  of  the  test  which  is 
below  the  elastic  limit  of  the  specimen,  as  after  that  point  the  stress 
pulls  the  piece  into  the  line,  which  it  retains  till  the  end  of  the  test. 
The  bending  is  so  slight  usually  that  it  has  not  been  detected,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  by  any  other  means  of  measurement  than  the  one 
herein  described,  which  magnifies  the  extensions  considerably. 

Because  of  these  errors,  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  for  elonga- 
tions near  the  beginning  of  the  test  before  they  amount  to  0.01  inch  are 
in  many  cases  not  reliable.  Where  the  elongations  are  greater  than  this 
amount,  the  figures  are  considered  very  accurate,  with  x>erhap8  a  slight 
error,  which  is  constant  throughout  the  test.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
recorded  figures  of  elongations  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  correct 
moduli  of  elasticity  by  tensile  stress,  which  might  have  been  done  if  the 
error  due  to  the  bending  of  the  specimen  had  been  entirely  eliminated. 
With  the  exception  of  these  errors,  the  measurements  are  believed  to  be 
much  more  nearly  correct  than  those  of  the  first  series,  whfch  were  made 
simply  by  means  of  a  pair  of  finely-pointed  dividers  and  readings  on  a 
scale  to  xJo-th  of  an  inch. 

The  results  of  the  tests  by  tensile  stress  of  the  second  series  have 
been  entirely  confirmatory  of  those  of  the  first  series  and  of  the  tests  by 
transverse  stress  of  both  series. 

The  appended  tables  contain  the  complete  records  of  the  tests  of  each 
bar.    The  following  table  presents  a  condensed  summary  of  results : 

Table  IX. — Second  Series — ^Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
TesU  by  TensUe  Stress. 


Nnmber. 


Composition  by 
analysis. 


I 


i 


Diameter  of— 


Tenacity    per 
Bouare  inch 


5^ 


^t 


s^ 


Remarki, 


81A... 

81  B  . . . 

Mean 

32A-.. 

82B... 

Mean 

83  A... 

83B  ... 

Mean 

84A... 
84B  ... 

Mean 

85A.~ 
85B    .. 

Mean 

seA.TT 

86B. 


09.40 
98.79 
99.09 


0.52 
1.22 
0.87 


Indies. 

0.708 
0.798 


Inchet. 

0.770 
0.770 
0.770 


0. 0170 
0.0155 
0.0163 


Pounds. 
13,000 
15.250 
14,125 


Poufids. 
18, 958 
16, 374 
15,166 


7,000 
6,000 
6,500 


Defective  bar. 
Do. 


93.98 
04.23 
94.11 


6.47 
5.39 
6.43 


0.708 
0.798 


0.600+ 
0.720+ 
0.705 


0. 0779 
0. 0706 
0.0743 


28,500 
27,300 
27,900 


32,844 
84,383 


14.000 
14,000 
14.000 


88.35 
88.46 
88.41 


11.01 
1L57 
U.59 


0.708 
0.798 


0.776 
0.770 
0.773 


0.0226 
0.0485 
0.0356 


29,000 
83,200 
31.100 


30.G58 
35.648 
33,153 


20,000 
22,000 
21.000 


82.72 
82.69 
82.70 


17.83 
17.34 
17.34 


0.798 
0.798 


77.41 
77.71 
77.56 


22.27 
22.23 
22.25 


0.708 
0.708 


72.85 


72.04 
72.80 


26.80 


26.00 
26.86 


0.705 
0.708 
0.707 


0.0071 
0.0071 
0.0071 


40,200 
32, 200 
36,200 


40,402 
32,200 
86,346 


0.708 
0.708 


0.0042 
0.0066 
0.0054 


23,000 
25.700 
24.650 


23,600 
25,700 
24.650 


6^500 

6,485 
6,493 


6,500 

6,485 
6,483 


Bectaognlar    seotlon, 
0.998"X1.002", 
Do...l.010"Xl.OOO". 
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Table  IX.— Skcond  Sbuiks— Ajlloys  of  Copper  and  Tix. 
Te8t8  by  TenHle  iS^rew— Continued. 


Composition  by 
analysis. 

Diameter  of— 

Tenacity  per 
sQuare  mch 

5-1 

Number. 

5 

l§ 

o* 

h 

il 

BemArka. 

87A 

^.66 

68.08 
67.87 

32.22 

31.98 
32. 10 

Inchei. 

Poundt. 
1,644 

8,408 
2,636 

Poundt. 
1,644 

3,408 
2,636 

Bectanffnlar   section, 
0.975"X0.990". 
Do  . .  .0. 982" XO.  985". 

87B 

Mean' 

38  A    .... 

67.59 
61.60 
55.09 
62.42 

32.32 
36.27 
43.85 
37.48 

2,335 

2,335 

Do  ...0.980"X0.992". 

38C 

38B  .   ... 

787 
1,561 

787 
1,661 

Do  . .  0. 963''X0. 990". 

Mean.. 

39  A    

64.21 
51.54 
57.88 

35.56 
4a  54 
42.05 

1,200 
1,553 
1,377 

1,200 
1,653 
1,377 

Do  ...0.982"X0.990''. 

39B  

Do  ... 0. 988" X 0.997". 

Mean.. 





41A 

47.10 
47.43 
47.27 

62.86 
52.69 
52  72 

1,919 
2,894 
2,407 

1.919 
2,894 
2,407 

Do  . .  .0. 968"X0. 985". 

41B    ... 
Mean.. 

"  ""%. 

Do...0.9eO"X0.900". 

42A 

65.21 
32.77 
43.99 

44.80 
67.02 
55.01 

2,273 
1.924 
2.098 

2,273   

1,924   

2,098   

Do  . .  .0. 90a"X  1. 004". 

42B 



Do...0.996"X0.987". 

Mean.. 

43A 

43  B 

Mean.. 

37.62 
36.58 
37.10 

62.36 
63.44 
62.90 

0.708 
0.796 

0.798 
0.798 

2.800 
2,000 
2.400 

2,800 
2,000 
2,400 

44A 

44B 

Mean.. 

83.86 
27.66 
30.76 

66.01 
72,37 
60.19 

0.798 
0,798 

0.798 
0.798 

1,692 
3,052 
2.322 

1,592 
3.052 
2. 322 

'         1 

45A 

45B 

Mean.. 

26.64 
26.61 
26.63 

73.15 
73.20 
73.17 

0.798 
0.798 

0.798 
0.798 

3.360 
6.400 
4,380 

3,360    

5,400   

4,380    

46A 

22.09 
22.11 
22.10 

77.02 
77.54 
77.68 

0.798 
0.798 

4.200 
5,800 
6,000 

4,200 
6,827 
5,014 

46B 

Mean.. 

0.796 

a0043 
0.6022 

47  A 

16.74 
16.66 
16.70 

83.11 
83.36 
83.23 

47B 

Mean.. 

0.798 

0.797 



2,816 

2,822 

48A 

48B 

Mean.. 

11.67 
11.70 
11.  ()9 

88.25 
8a  24 
88.24 

0.798 
0.798 

0.795 
0.795 
0.796 

aoiio' 

0.0065 

3,416 
4,180 
3,798 

3,440 
4,210 
3,825 

"*2,'666" 

4»A 

49B 

Mean.. 

6.07 

6.03 
6.05 

93.75 

93.79 
93.77 

0.796 
0.798 

0.710 

0.680 
0.696 

0. 1742 

0. 2302 
0.2022 

6,192 

6,000' 
6,096 

7,981 

8,260 
8,121 

8,200 

2,000 
2,600 

Tenacity  ner  sqniire  inch 
fractured  section  donbt- 
fal. 
Do. 

60A 

6uB 

Mean.. 

2.18 
2.03 

.1. 

97.60 
97.77 
97.68 

0.798 
0.798 

0.545 
0.530 
0.538 

0.4100 
0.3900 
0.4000 

6,600 
5,600 
6,600 

12,002 
12.691 
12,397 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

Do. 
Do. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS. 

No.  31. — As  was  shown  by  the  transverse  test  of  this  bar,  it  was  a  de- 
fective casting.  The  tensile  tests'  also  gave  very  low  results,  and  they 
are  rejected  from  the  tables  and  from  the  curves  of  average  result-s  of 
the  series  (Plates  II,  VII,  VIII).  The  turned  surfaces  of  the  test- 
pieces  from  this  bar  revealed  a  liquation  or  separation  of  the  metals 
into  two  alloys,  or  possibly  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  unalloyed  cop- 
-pevy  with  an  alloy  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  tin.  The  turned 
22  T  M 
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sarface  was  in  general  of  a  copper-red  color,  not  at  all  distingaishable 
from  the  appearance  of  pure  copper;  but  there  were  small  yellow  spots 
irregularly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface.  The  fractures  showed 
a  similar  ai)pearance,  the  larger  portion  being  of  a  copper  color,  and  the 
remainder  consisting  of  a  lew  yellowish-gray  spots.  The  turned  surfaces 
and  the  fractured  surfaces  also  contained  several  small  blowhole^. 

No.  32  (94.40  copper,  5.43  tin). — The  two  pieces  from  this  bar  gave 
ver}*^  similar  results,  which  show  a  fair  degree  of  strength  for  metal  of 
its  composition  cast  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  fractures  were  of  a 
yellowish  red  color,  and  earthy  structure,  and  contained  several  very 
small  blow-holes. 

No.  33  (88.40  copper,  11.59  tin). — ^The  two  test-pieces  showed  a  some- 
what greater  strength  than  those  of  No.  32.  The  iractured  surfaces  were 
of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  earthy  structure,  and  contained  several 
very  small  blow-holes.  These  were  more  numerous  in  No.  32  A  than  in 
No.  32  B,  which  may  account  for  the  greater  strength  of  the  latter. 

No.  34  (82.72  copper,  17.33  tin).— The  average  of  the  two  tests  of  this 
bar  showed  considerably  greater  strength  than  No.  33,  but  the  piece 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bar  was  much  weaker  than  that  ii-om  the  top, 
and  slightly  weaker  than  the  bottom  piece  of  No.  32.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  due  to  liquation,  as  the-analyses  of  the  turnings  from 
the  two  tension-pieces  give  almost  jirecisely  similar  results,  which  differ 
but  little  from  the  original  mixture.  It  may  possibly  have  been  due  to 
a  more  imperfect  mixture  of  the  metals  in  one  portion  of  the  bar  than  in 
another,,  causing  a  want  of  homogeneity,  which  is  partly  indicated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  fractured  surfaces.  The  fracture  of  No.  34  A  wa« 
chiefly  of  a  i)inki8h-gray  color,  similar  to  those  of  No.  7  and  No.  8  of  the 
first  series.  The  structure  was  very  finely  granular,  with  an  indistinct 
appearance  of  radiated  lines  of  cooling.  In  the  center  was  a  sjwt  about 
^  inch  in  diameter,  which  had  a  mottled  mixture  of  the  pinkish-gray  and 
a  yellowish-gray  color.  The  fracture  of  No.  34  B  was  similar  to  that  of 
No.  34  A,  the  larger  part  of  the  surfa<je  being  of  a  pinkish-gray  color 
anrl  fine  granular  structure,  but  without  any  radiated  lines  of  cooling. 
It  also  contained  a  spot  in  the  center,  which  in  this  case  Was  not  mottled, 
but  was  of  one  color,  a  reddish  or  brownish  f»ray. 

The  average  tensile  sti*ength  of  the  two  pieces  from  this  bar  is  higher 
than  that  given  by  any  other  bar  in  this  series,  and  is  also  higher  than 
that  of  any  bar  in  the  first  series,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  transverse  tests. 

No.  35  (77.66  copper,  22.25  tin). — ^The  strength  of  this  bar,  as  shown  by 
the  tensile  tests,  was  much  less  than  that  of  No.  34.  The  fractures  have 
the  same  pinkish-gray  color  that  was  seen  in  No.  34,  but  a  shade  lighter. 
The  structure  shows  an  appearance  of  radiated  laminae,  very  close  and 
compact.  It  is  very  similar  to  that  of  No.  9  (69.84  copper,  29.89  tin)  of  the 
first  series,  but  the  color  is  entirely  different,  the  latter  being  nearly  a 
silver- white.  The  fractures  of  both  pieces  of  No.  35  were  precisely  alike, 
and  a  very  small  blow-hole  was  found  in  the  center  of  each. 

No.  36  (72.89  copper,  26.85  tin).— The  tensile  tests  of  this  bar  gave  re- 
sults agreeing  precisely  with  those  of  the  transverse  test,  showing  great 
brittleness  and  lack  of  strength.  The  fractures  were  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  transverse  test,  being  nearly  silver  white  in  color,  with  a 
faint  pinkish  tinge,  and  a  smooth  radiated  structure. 

Bars  No.  36  to  No.  42  (43.99  copper,  55.91  tin),  inclusive,  were  all 
tested  with  their  original  rectangular  section  unaltered,  as  they  were 
too  brittle  to  be  turned  in  the  lathe  without  danger  of  breaking.  All 
of  these  bars  gave  much  trouble  in  setting  in  the  tensile-machine,  their 
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britfteness  and  hardness  bein^  so  great  that  the  grips  of  the  machine 
would  not  firmly  hold  them.  Most  of  them  broke  in  the  grips,  and  the 
figures  representing  their  strengths  are  therefore  in  many  cases  perhaps 
too  low.  Several  tests  were  generally  made  of  each  of  the  brittle  pieces, 
and  the  maximum  result  is  considered  to  be  the  one  most  nearly  cor- 
rect. 

No.  37  (67.87  copi)er,  32.09  tin). — Both  tension  pieces  were  much 
weaker  than  those  of  No.  36.  The  fractures  were  similar,  but  the  color 
was  silver-white,  entirely  free  from  any  pinkish  shade. 

No.  38  (62.42  copper,  37.48  tin). — ^The  two  test-pieces  from  this  bar 
showed  considerable  difference  in  structure,  due  to  liquation,  which 
has  already  been  noticed  on  page  346.  The  fracture  of  No.  38  A  was 
exactly  like  those  of  the  two  pieces  of  No.  37,  but  that  of  No.  39  was  of 
a  dark-gray  color  and  stoney  structure,  similar  to  that  of  No.  12  (62.31 
copper,  37.35  tin)  of  the  first  series,  which,  as  before  observed,  had  the 
greatest  density  of  the  series.  . 

No.  39  (57.87  copper,  42.05  tin). — The  average  results  given  by  the 
two  test-pieces  from  tiiis  bar  show  it  to  be  the  weakest  of  the  series,  and 
agree  in  this  respect  with  the  result  of  the  test  by  transverse  stress. 
The  fracture  of  No.  39  A  had  a  stony  structure,  and  the  color  was  a 
mottled  mixture  of  dark  gray  and  light  gray,  showing  a  separation  into 
two  aJloys.  That  of  No.  39  B  was  light  gray  throughout  and  contained 
radiated  laminae. 

No.  40  (53.46  copper,  46.54  tin). — ^The  pieces  remaining  from  the  test 
by  transverse  stress  were  too  short  to  be  tested  by  tension. 

No.  41  (47.27  copper,  52.72  tin). — ^Three  pieces  were  tested,  giving 
various  results,  but  all  showing  great  weakness  and  brittleness.  The 
fractures  of  all  the  pieces  were  alike  in  appearance,  being  light  giay 
in  color  and  of  stony  structure,  with  indistinctly  defined  radiated  lami- 
nation. 

No.  42  (43.99  copper,  55.91  tin). — The  results  of  the  two  tests  were 
similar  to  those  given  by  No.  41.  The  fractures  were  light  gray  in  color, 
with  radiated  crystalline  structure.  The  analyses  of  chips  from  the  two 
tension  pieces  of  this  bar  showed  a  very  large  amount  of  liquation  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  casting.  This  would  scarcely  have  been  sus- 
pected from  the  appearance  of  the  fractures. 

No.  43  (37.10  copper,  62.90  tin). — This  bar  was  much  softer  than  the 
bars  from  No.  36  to  No.  42,  and  the  tension-pieces  were  turned  in  the 
lathe  without  diflBculty.  The  average  of  the  results  shows  a  very  little 
greater  strength  than  that  of  No.  42.  The  fractures  were  of  a  light  gray, 
with  large  radiated  prismatic  crystals. 

No.  44  (30.76  copper,  69.19  tin). — The  two  tests  gave  results  which 
differed  considerably,  but  the  average  is  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
two  tests  of  No.  43.  The  fractured  surfaces  also  showed  the  same  color 
and  structure. 

No.  45  (26.62  copper,  73.18  tin).— The  results  of  the  two  tests  ditiered 
similarly  as  those  of  No.  44,  but  both  tests  gave  much  higher  results 
than  the  average  of  the  latter,  indicating  an  approach  to  the  point  of 
"second  maximum''  strength  of  the  series.  This  was  also  shown  in  the 
tests  of  this  bar  by  transverse  stress.  The  fractures  were  of  a  light- 
gray  color,  similar  to  those  of  Nos.  42  to  44,  but  were  not  entirely  homo- 
geneous in  structure,  being  coarse  granular  at  the  exterior  portions  of 
the  surface  and  laminated  in  the  center. 

The  analyses  do  not  show  any  differenc-e  in  composition  in  the  two 
ends  of  the  bar  sufi&cient  to  account  for  any  difference  in  strength  or  in 
appearance  of  the  fractures. 
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No.  46  (22.10  copper,  77.58  tin). — The  average  of  the  two  tests  shows 
still  greater  strength  than  Ko.  45,  but  it  is  not  high  enough  to  confirm 
the  point  of  second  maximum  strength  which  was  shown  by  the  trans- 
verse tests,  as  it  is  suri>as8e(i  by  No.  49  and  No.  50.  The  second  maxi- 
mum of  both  transverse  and  torsional  tests  is  given  by  this  bar,  and  bar 
No.  21  (23.35  copper,  76.29  tin)  gave  the  second  maximum  in  the  first 
series  by  all  three  methods  of  test.  The  results  of  the  test  of  No.  46  by 
tensile  stress  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  in  so  far  as  they 
give  less  strengths  than  No.  49  and  No.  50.  The  curves  of  the  strengths 
of  the  series  by  the  diflferent  methods  of  test,  moreover,  show  the  tensile 
test  of  No.  49  and  No.  50  to  give  higher  results  than  the  other  methods 
of  test  of  the  same  bar.  This  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  rapidity  of  the  tests  of  No.  49  and  No.  50,  which  was  purposely- 
made  in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  flow  of  the  metal  with  time.  The 
pieces  of  No.  46  being  of  small  ductility,  the  effect  of  time  was  not  so 
perceptible. 

The  fractures  of  •No.  46  were  very  similar  to  those  of  No.  45,  showing 
want  of  homogeneity  of  structure,  part  being  granular  and  part  lami- 
nated. This  may  account  for  the  weakness  and  irregularity  of  strength, 
as  in  the  first  series  the  second  maximum  strength  was  associated  with 
a  homogeneous  granular  structure. 

No.  47  (16.70  copper,  83.23  tin). — Only  one  piece  was  tested  from  this 
bar.  No.  47  B,  the  other  having  been  broken  in  handling  before  being 
tested.  It  had  a  less  strength  than  either  of  the  pieces  of  No.  46,  and 
had  a  somewhat  similar  structure,  being  irregularly  lamellar  and  crys- 
talline. 

No.  48  (11.68  copper,  88.25  tin). — ^The  two  pieces  showed  very  little 
greater  strength  than  No.  47  B.  The  fractures  show  the  change  in 
structure  seen  in  those  of  the  first  series  just  before  the  metals  begin  to 
exhibit  great  ductility,  being  fine  granular,  with  small  brilliant  points 
scattered  over  the  surface. 

No.  49  (6.05  copper,  93.77  tin). — ^Both  test-pieces  gave  very  similar  re- 
sults and  higher  than  the  average  of  No.  46,  thus  apparently  making 
No.  49  the  bar  of  second  maximum  strength  of  the  series,  as  stated  in 
remarks  on  the  test  of  No.  46.  These  pieces  showed  great  ductility,  the 
elongations  being  17  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  original  length.  The  section 
was  also  greatly  reduced,  and  the  resistance  to  stress  decreased  before 
rupture,  makhig  the  actual  tenacity  per  square  inch  of  the  fractured 
section  uncertain.  The  same  fact  has  been  commented  upon  when  de- 
scribing tests  by  tensile  stress  of  the  first  series. 

No.  50  r2.11  copper,  97.68  tin).— -The  results  of  the  two  tests  of  this  bar 
were  similar  to  those  of  No.  49,  but  they  showed  a  somewhat  less  strength, 
with  a  much  greater  ductility,  the  elongations  amounting  to  39  and  41 
per  cent.  The  pieces  were  greatly  reduced  in  diameter  throughout  their 
whole  lengths,' and  their  surfaces  were  much  distorted  and  wrinkled. 
The  strength  of  the  bar  as  indicated  by  the  tensile  tests  is  much  greater 
than  that  shown  by  the  transverse  and  torsional  tests,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  shorter  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  former  method  of 
test. 

TESTS  BY  TORSIONAL,  STRESS. 

The  tests  by  torsional  stress  of  the  second  series  of  copper  and  tin 
alloys  were  made  upon  the  Autographic  Eecording  Torsion  Machine  de- 
scribed under  the  tests  of  first  series.    (Fig.  8,  page  302.) 
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In  making  testsof  ductile  metals,  the  rate  of  motion  given  to  the  handle 
of  the  worm,  except  when  a  slow  or  a  rapid  motion  was  purposely  given 
to  determine  its  effect,  was  as  uniformly  as  possible,  one  revolution  in 
10  seconds.  As  the  worm-wheel  contained  80  teeth,  this  caused  a  rate 
of  motion  of  the  axle  of  the  worm-wheel,  and  of  the  wrench  at  one  end 
of  the  test  specimen,  of  one  revolution  in  about  13  minutes.  In  testing 
the  brittle  metals  and  the  ductile  metals  within  the  elastic  limit  the  rate 
of  mot;ion  was  always  much  slower. 

The  autographic  strain  diagrams  obtained,  one  for  each  test,  accompany 
this  report,  and  tables  giving  the  strength,  ductility,  and  resilience  of 
each  specimen  as  calculated  from  the  diagrams  are  appended. 

The  average  results  of  all  the  test  specimens  obtained  from  each  bar 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Table  X.— Second  Series— Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin. 

Tests  hy  Torsional  Stress^Averages  of  Results  calculated  from  tlie  Auiographio 

/Strain  Diagrams. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  tests  by  torsional  sti^ess 
confirmed  the  results  obtained  by  the  tests  by  transverse  and  tensile 
stresses,  and  also  those  obtained  from  the  tests  of  the  first  series. 

The  maximum  strength  is  given  by  No.  34  (82.72  copper,  17.33  tin). 
There  is  a  rapid  decrease  of  strength  from  No.  35  (77.56  copper,  22.25 
tin)  to  No.  36  (72.89  cop])er,  26.85  tin),  and  then  a  much  slower  decrease 
to  No.  40  (53.46  copper,  46.54  tin),  the  weakest  of  the  series.  From  this 
point  to  No.  46  (21.60  copper,  77.58  tin)  there  is  a  slow  and  somewhat 
irregular  increase  up  to  a  second  maximum,  and  from  No.  46  to  the  end 
of  the  series  another  decrease  to  the  second  minimum. 

Beferring  to  the  autographic  strain  diagrams  and  the  appended  tables, 
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in  connection  with  the  above  ta.ble  of  average  results,  the  following  ob- 
servations may  be  made  on  the  tests  of  the  pieces  from  each  bar : 

Ko.  31,  Plate  LIV  (99.09  copper,  0.87  tin). — Four  pieces  were  tested, 
all  of  which  were  defective  in  consequence  of  blow-holes  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  metals.  The  results  are  therefore  rejected  in  the  table  of 
final  summary  of  results  (Table  — )  and  from  the  curves  of  strength 
of  the  series.  The  fractures  were  copper-red,  only  two  small  spots  of  a 
yellowish  alloy  being  found  in  one  of  them.  The  turned  surfaces  showed 
the  same  appearance  which  was  noted  under  the  tensile  test,  viz,  a  num- 
ber of  yellowish  spots  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  otherwise  uniformly 
copper-colored  surface,  indicating  a  separation  either  into  two  alloys,  or 
into  copper  and  one  alloy.  Its  strength  is  very  much  less  thai\  that  of 
the  copper  piece,  No.  30,  and  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  copper,  No. 
1,  which  was  oxidized  and  full  of  blow-holes. 

No.  32,  Plates  LIV,  LV,  LVI  (94.10  copper,  5.43  tin).— The  four  pieces 
tested  were  all  fair  specimens  and  gave  results  which  are  nearly  aUke, 
the  maximum  torsional  movement  varying  from  150  to  165  foot-pounds, 
and  the  angles  of  torsion  from  153  to  207  degrees.  The  fractures  were 
all  similar,  being  of  a  yellowish-red  color  and  earthy  structure,  and  con- 
taining a  few  very  small  blow-holes. 

The  effect  of  long-continued  stress  was  tried  in  the  torsion  tests  of 
three  pieces  of  No.  32,  lettered  A,  B,  C.  No.  32  A  was  left  under  stress 
15  minutes,  and  No.  32  B  one  hour.  In  each  of  these  cases  no  change  of 
the  shape  of  the  diagram  could  be  detected,  the  pencil  remainingmn  the 
position  in  which  it  was  left  during  the  whole  time.  No.  32  O  was  left 
for  26  hours,  after  it  had  been  twisted  through  more  than  100  degrees. 
In  that  time  the  pencil  fell  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  indicating  a 
decrease  of  resistance  of  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  stress.  On 
resuming  the  test,  the  diagram  rose  again  to  just  beyond  its  original 
height. 

No.  33,  Plates  LVII,  LVJll  (88.40  copper,  11.59  tin).— The  four  pieces 
tested  gave  results  closely  agreeing  with  each  other,  showing  a  some- 
what greater  strength  and  a  much  less  ductility  than  No.  32.  The  frac- 
tures were  similar  in  color  and  texture  to  those  by  tensile  stress.  No. 
33  D  was  left  under  stress  for  15  hours  without  showing  any  fall  in  the 
diagram.  On  resuming  the  test  the  line  retained  the  same  direction  it 
had  before,  thus  showing  no  decrease  of  resistance  with  time. 

No.  34,  Plate  LVIII  (82.72  copper,  17.33  tin).— Four  pieces  were  tested, 
the  average  result  showing  the  highest  strength  of  the  series,  thus  con- 
firming the  results  shown  by  the  transverse  and  tensile  tests.  The  duc- 
tility was  very  much  less  than  that  of  No.  33,  the  average  angle  of  torsion 
being  only  14  degrees.  The  fractures  were  of  a  pinkish-gray  color  and 
grnnular  structure.  All  of  the  fractures  showed  some  dark  brownish- 
yellow  spots  in  the  center,  indicating  a  want  of  homogeneity,  and  x>ossi- 
bly  a  lateral  sei)aration  of  the  metals. 

No.  35,  Plate  LVIII  (77.56  copper,  22.25  tin). — Four  pieces  were  tested, 
giving  results  which  varied  considerably,  the  torsional  moment  of  No.  35 
B  being  215  foot-pounds,  and  that  of  No.  35  C  104  foot-pounds.  The 
lower  strength  of  No.  35  G  and  No.  35  D  may  possibly  be  accounted  for 
by  the  method  of  making  the  tests,  as  with  these  pieces  a  special  experi- 
ment wjis  made  with  the  machine  to  determine  the  character  of  the  dia- 
gram made  by  a  very  rapid  motion  while  a  brittle  piece  was  under  stress. 
The  effect  is  seen  in  the  curvature  toward  the  horizontal  of  the  diagram 
of  No.  35  C,  and  in  the  irregularity  of  the  diagram  of  No.  35  D.  The 
average  result  of  the  four  tests  shows  a  considerably  less  strength  than 
that  of  No.  34,  as  was  also  shown  by  the  tensile  and  transverse  tests. 
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The  fractures  were  all  similar  in  appearance,  being  of  a  light- gray  color 
and  very  fine  granular  structure. 

No.  36,  Plate  LIX  (72.89  copper,  26.85  tin).— Two  pieces  only  were 
tested  from  this  bar.  It  was  so  hard  and  brittle  that  it  could  not  be 
turned  in  the  latbe  without  danger  of  breaking.  The  torsion  pieces  were 
therefore  shaped  by  grinding  on  an  emery  wheel,  as  were  those  from  No. 
37  to  No.  41.  They  were  ground  merely  to  a  circular  section  of  a  little 
less  than  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  strength  as  obtained  from  the  dia- 
gram is  reduced  to  equivalent  strength  of  apiece  of  standard  size  (0.625 
inch  diameter)  by  dividing  by  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of 
the  piece  tested  to  the  cube  of  0.625. 

The  two  pieces  from  bar  No.  36  gave  nearly  similar  results,  the  strength 
being  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  average  of  No.  35.  The  dia- 
grams, like  all  those  of  brittle  materials,  are  almost  straight  lines 
slightly  inclined  from  the  vertical.  The  fractures  are  of  a  very  light 
pinkish-gray  color,  and  show  some  appearance  of  radiated  laminie  simi- 
lar to  the  fractures  by  transverse  and  tensile  stresses. 

No.  37,  Plate  LIX  ^67.87  copper,  32.09  tiu). — Two  pieces  were  tested 
which  gave  consideraoly  less  strength  than  No.  36.  The  fractures  were 
brilliant  silver  white,  vitreous  a-nd  conchoidal. 

No.  38,  Plate  LIX  (62.42  copper,  37.48  tin).— Two  pieces  were  tested, 
one  from  the  bottom  and  one  from  the  top,  which  gave  widely  different 
results.  No.  38  A  showed  a  torsional  strength  of  35.44  foot-pounds  of 
moment  (when  reduced  to  the  standard),  which  is  nearly  that  of  the 
average  of  the  pieces  from  No.  36.  The  fracture  was  almost  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  No.  37.  No.  38  B  gave  only  2.95  foot-pounds  torsional 
moment,  which  is  much  lower  than  that  of  any  piece  yet  noted.  Its 
fracture  showed  it  to  be  an  entirely  different  metal  from  No.  38  A,  being 
dark  gray  in  color  and  stony  in  structure,  closely  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  fracture  of  No.  12  (62.31  copper,  37.35  tin)  of  the  first  series, 
the  bar  of  maximum  density  as  before  described.  It  was  not,  however, 
perfectly  homogeneous  in  color,  some  portions  being  of  a  lighter  shade 
of  gray  than  others  and  less  brilliant. 

The  liquation  of  the  metals  in  this  bar  has  already  been  noticed, 
and  the  torsion  tests  fully  confirm  the  record  of  the  tests  by  tension, 
No.  38  B  showing  the  lowest  tensile  strength  of  the  series.  The  average 
of  the  two  results  gives  a  strength  less  than  that  of  No.  37  and  greaticr 
than  that  of  No.  39,  thus  making  no  irregularity  in  the  table  of  aver- 
ages, given  above. 

No.  39,  Plate  LIX  (57.87  copper,  42.05  tin).— Only  one  piece  was 
tested  frora  this  bar,  the  other  pieces  having  been  broken  in  turning  or 
shaping  on  the  emery  wheel.  Its  strength  was  much  less  than  the 
average  of  the  two  pieces  of  No.  38.  The  fractare  was  of  a  light-gray 
color,  with  a  stony  structure,  and  with  radiated  lines  of  cooling. 

No.  40,  Plate  LIX  (53.46  copper,  46.54  tin). — Two  pieces  were  tested, 
giving  an  average  strength  less  than  that  of  No.  39,  and  the  lowest  of 
the  series.  The  fractures  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of 
No.  39. 

No.  41,  Plate  LIX  (47.27  copper,  52.72  tin)  —Two  pieces  were  tested, 
giving  results  nearly'  alike,  the  average  being  much  higher  than  that  of 
No.  40.  The  fractures  were  very  similar  to  those  of  No.  39  and  No.  40. 
*  No.  42,  Plate  LIX  (43.99  copper.  55.91  tin). — ^Three  pieces  were  tested, 
which  differed  considerably  in  strength,  the  pieces  A,  B,  and  O  giving 
torsional  moments  of  20.84, 16.11,  and  11.75  foot-pounds,  respectively. 
The  average  is  less  than  that  of  No.  41,  making  an  irregularity  in  the 
table  of  averages.    The  weakness  of  the  pieces  No.  42  B  and  No.  42  0 
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seems  to  be  caused  by  a  diiierence  in  structure,  the  fractures  of  the^e 
pieces  showing  confusedly  radiated  laniinse,  while  that  of  No.  42  A  is 
compact  and  stony,  similar  to  that  of  No.  41.  The  diflFerence  in  strength 
and  appearauije  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  aualyses,  whicli  show  tliat 
a  great  aniount  of  liquation  took  place  in  the  casting  of  this  bar, 
the  coujposition  of  top  and  bottom  varying  more  than  20  per  cent. 

No.  43,  Plate  LIX  (37.10  copper,  62.00  tin). — Four  pieces  were  tested, 
the  metal  being  soft  enough  to  be  turned  in  the  lathe  to  pieces  of  stand- 
ard size.  The  strength  was  quite  irregular,  and  the  average  was  less 
than  that  of  No.  42.  The  fractures  were  of  a  light-gray  color,  with 
large  radiated  prismatic  crystals. 

No.  41,  Plate  LX  (30.70  copper,  69.19  tin). — Four  pieces  were  tested, 
which  gave  results  widely  varying.  No.  44  A  had  a  maximum  tor- 
sional moment  of  only  683  foot  pounds,  and  No.  44  B  a  moment  of 
30.29  foot-pounds.  The  average  of  the  four  pieces  was  much  higher 
than  that  of  No.  43.  The  fractures  were  all  crystalline,  the  crystals  of 
No.  44  A  being  much  larger  than  those  of  the  other  pieces.  From  the 
fact  that  the  torsion  pieces  from  the  upper  end  of  each  of  the  bars,  Nos. 
44,  45,  46,  and  47,  were  weaker  than  those  of  the  other  pieces  from  the 
same  bars,  it  appears  probable  that  the  weakness  is  due  either  to  differ- 
ence in  pressures  of  the  molten  metal  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
mold,  or  to  differences  in  the  rate  of  cooling,  or  possibly  to  both.  This 
irregularity  of  strength  of  all  the  white  crystalline  alloys  has  been 
noted  already  in  the  tests  of  the  first  series. 

No.  45,  Plate  LX  (26.62  copper,  73.18  tin). — ^Three  pieces  were  tested, 
showing  considerable  irregularity  in  strength,  No.  45  A  having  less  than 
half  of  the  strength  of  No.  45  C.  The  fractures  were  irregularly  lami- 
nated and  crystalline.  The  average  strength  was  much  higher  than  that 
of  No.  44,  showing  the  approach  to  the  second  maximum  of  strength. 

No.  46,  Plate  LX  (22.10  copper,  77.58  tin). — Four  pieces  were  tested, 
giving  an  average  strength  greater  than  that  of  No.  45,  and  showing 
the  point  of  second  maximum  strength  of  the  series,  which  confirms 
the  tests  by  transverse  stress.  The  piece  No.  46  A  had  a  much  less 
strength  than  either  of  the  other  pieces,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  aver- 
age sufficiently  to  place  it  below  the  second  maximum.  The  Iractures 
were  similar  to  those  of  No.  45. 

No.  47,  Plate  LX  (16.70  copper,  83.23  tin). — Four  pieces  were  tested, 
giving  a  somewhat  less  strength  than  No.  46.  The  piec^e  No.  47  A  had 
only  17.35  foot  pounds  torsional  moment,  while  the  pieces  B,  O,  and  D 
had  27.59,  25.03,  and  27.59  pounds,  respectively.  The  fractures  were 
largelv  granular  in  the  center  and  laminated  at  the  edges. 

No.'^48,  Plate  LXI  (11.68  copper,  88.25  tin).— Four  pieces  were  tested, 
which  all  gave  results  agreeing  very  closely.  The  average  strength  of 
the  four  piecefS  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  No.  47,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  three  pieces  of  No.  47  marked  B,  C,  D.  The  slight  irregularity 
in  the  decrease  of  strength  of  the  series  from  No.  46  to  No.  50  is  due, 
therefore,  entirely  to  the  exceptional  weakness  of  No.  47  A.  These 
pieces  exhibited  much  greater  ductility  than  No.  46.  The  fractures 
were  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  specimen,  a  character- 
istic of  the  torsional  fractures  of  all  ductile  metals.  They  were  of  a 
light-gray  color  and  fine  granular  structure. 

No.  49,  Plates  LXI,  LXII,  LXIII  (6.05  copper,  93.77  tin).— The  four 
pieces  gave  an  average  strength  considerablj'  less  than  that  of  No.  48, 
confirming  the  law  of  gradual  decrease  toward  the  end  of  the  series. 
They  were  very  ductile,  twisting  through  angles  of  from  125  to  221  de- 
grees before  breaking.    The  turned  surfaces  became  much  distorted  and 
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the  plane  surfaces  of  fracture  were  polished  by  rubbing  together  as  rup- 
ture took  place. 

No.  50,  Plates  LXIV,  LXV,  LXVI,  LXYII  (2.11  copper,  97.68  tin).— 
The  average  strength  of  the  four  pieces  tested  was  less  than  that  of  No. 
49,  giving  the  point  of  second  minimum  strength  of  the  series.  The 
pieces  were  very  ductile,  twisting  through  325  to  424  degrees.  The 
turned  surfaces  and  surfaces  of  fracture  were  similar  to  those  of  No.  49. 

In  testing  some  of  the  pieces  of  No.  49  and  No.  50,  experiments  were 
made  to  show  the  effect  of  rapid  and  of  slow  motion,  and  of  leaving 
under  stress  for  a  length  of  time,  with  the  same  results  as  were  shown 
in  the  tests  by  torsion  of  the  ductile  metals  of  the  tirst  series,  and  also 
by  the  tensile  and  transverse  tests,  viz,  the  increase  of  resistance  to 
rapid  motion,  and  the  decrease  of  resistance  on  being  left  under  stress 
for  a  time.  The  diagrams  show  very  plainly  the  results  of  these  '^  time 
tests.'' 

TESTS  BY  OOMPBESSION. 

The  pieces  were  carefully  prepared,  like  those  of  the  first  series,  of  a 
uniform  size  of  2  inches  in  height  and  0.625  inch  in  diameter,  with  their 
ends  made  plane  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  tests  were 
made  in  the  machine  (Fig.  6,  p.  292),  to  which  an  attachment  had  been 
added  for  the  purpose.  The  measurements  were  made  with  great  ac- 
curacy by  means  of  the  apparatus  (Fig.  13)  described  on  page  326.  It 
was  found  that  the  point  and  moment  of  contact  could  be  determined 
more  rapidly  and  with  even  greater  accuracy  by  connecting  a  battery 
and  signal  and  letting  the  contact  of  the  end  of  the  micrometer-screw 
complete  the  circuit. 

Tables  are  appended  giving  the  results  of  the  test  of  each  bar,  and 
the  following  table  (Table  Xa)  presents  a  summary  of  all  results  of  these 
tests  of  alloys,  and  also  of  several  extra  bars  of  cast  copper: 

Table  Xa. — Second  Series— Alloys  of  Goppeb  and  Tin. 
Teats  hy  Compressive  Stress. 


Composition  by 
analj'sis. 

Load  per  sqnare  inch  caaaing 
a  compreasion  of— 

8* 

I 

H 
1 

1 

Total  compression  pro- 
duced   1)j    maximnm 
load.  Parts  of  original 
length. 

"Svanbet, 

1 

i 

I 

to 

i 

o 

1 
S 

Bemarks. 

31 

99.09 
91.11 
88.40 
82.72 
77.56 
37.10 
30.76 
26.62 
2^.10 
10.70 

0.87 
5.48 
11.59 
17.33 
22.25 
6^.90 
69.19 
73. 18 
77.58 
8.^  23 

Pounds. 
32,.500 
89,000 
45,000 
84.000 
180, 879 

Pounds. 
42,  OOO 
46.000 
58,070 
104,000 
140,933 

Pounds. 

52, 000 

65,000 

91,266 

136,898 

Pounds. 

81, 485 

130, 379 

143,417 

143, 417 

149, 932 

6.519 

16,297 

16, 297 

10.207 

9,778 

13,  038 

104,  303 

91,266 

97,785 

.4400 
.4665 
.3455 
.  1910 
.1013 
.0025 
.0040 
.0091 
.0113 
.0025 
.0305 
.5154 
.4814 
.4122 

Pounds. 

42,000 

46,000 

58,670 

104, 303 

149, 032 

6.519 

16,297 

16. 1197 

16,297 

9,778 

13,  038 

83 

83 

3t 

85 

43 

Cracked. 

44 

Crastaedt 

4'.    

Do. 

46 

47 

48 

11.68  i     88.25 

"*30,000 
80,000 
85,000 

'"'86,000 
87,000 
48,000 

51B 

52 

63 

Caste 

a 

d 

>opper. 

0 

0 

50,000 
«0,  000 
65,000 

36,000  !  Flattened. 
87, 000  1       Do. 
48,000  1        Bo. 

The  following  observations  were  noted  in  connection  with  the  individual 
tests.    The  manner  in  which  they  yielded  under  the  pressures  applied  to 
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them  is  shown  in  Plate  XXI,  and  a  record  and  comparison  of  all  results 
of  both  series  is  given  by  the  curves  of  Plate  IV. 

The  increments  of  pressure  upon  the  test-pieces  were  1.000  pounds  for 
the  weaker  alloys  and  2,000  for  the  stronger,  which  for  a  diameter  of 
0.625  c  rrespond  respectively  to  pressures  of  3,259  and  6,519  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

No.  31  (99.09  copper,  0.87  tin).— A  comparison  of  the  plotted  curves 
of  Nos.  31  and  1  (copper)  shows  much  similarity,  with  an  increased  resist- 
ance to  compression  on  the  ])Jirt  of  No.  31.  The  test  was  ended  at  a 
pressure  of  81,485  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the  cracking  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  at  the  top  and  a  similar  one  at  the  bottom.  The  compression 
at  this  point  wa«  0.8801  inch.  The  piece  was  considerably  bent.  The 
diameter  of  its  oval  section  varied  from  0.79  to  0.84  inch. 

No.  32  (94.11  copper,  5.43  tin) — The  compression  of  the  piece  was  not 
measurable  until  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  19,557  pounds 
per  square  inch,  which  caused  a  compression  of  0.0001  inch.  At  20,075 
pounds  per  square  inch  the  compression  was  0.0108  inch,  its  apparent 
elastic  limit,  as  shown  by  the  curve,  being  near  this  pressure.  The  piece 
was  removed  after  being  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  130,379  pounds  per 
square  inch,  which  caused  a  compression  of  0.9330  inch.  It  was  much 
bent.  It  had  none  but  mere  surface  cracks.  Its  section  was  slightly 
oval,  with  diameters  varying  from  0.80  to  0.86  inch. 

No.  33  (88.40  copper,  11.59  tin). — The  apparent  elastic  limit  was  at 
about  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Under  a  pressure  of  32,595  pounds 
per  square  inch  the  compression  was  0.0374  inch.  Beyond  this  point  the 
amount  of  compression  continued  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure until  a  compression  of  0.6911  inch  under  a  pressure  of  143,417  pounds 
per  square  inch  was  reached,  when  the  piece  was  removed.  The  speci- 
men was  bent,  the  surface  quite  uniformly  mottled  or  wrinkled,  but 
showed  no  sign  of  fracture,  and  would  evidently  have  resisted  a  consid- 
erably greater  pressure  and  compression.  Its  section  was  nearly  circular 
and  had  increased  to  a  diameter  of  from  0.72  to  0.74  inch. 

No.  34  (82.72  copper,  17.33  tin). — The  first  point  at  which  a  marked 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  plotted  curve  can  be  observed  is  at  the 
pressure  of  68,671  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  gave  a  compression  of 
0.0268  inch.  A  pressure  of  71,709  pounds  per  square  inch  caused  a  com- 
pression of  0.0628  inch.  Prom  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  test  the  com- 
pressions, as  shown  by  the  curve,  were  proportional  to  the  pressures. 
The  greatest  compression  obtained  was  0.3821  inch,  caused  by  a  pressure 
of  136,898  pounds  per  square  inch.  A  pressure  of  143,417  pounds  per 
square  inch  caused  a  wedge,  whose  base  wa^  the  full  size  of  the  diameter 
of  the  piece,  to  separate  from  the  top,  the  pressure  upon  the  surfaces  as 
they  slid  upon  each  other  burnishing  them.  A  semi-cylindrical  piece 
about  0.4  inch  in  height  flew  off  from  the  bottom.  Cracks  extended 
upward  to  the  middle.  The  piece  was  but  slightly  bent.  The  diameter 
had  increased  to  from  0.67  to  0.69  inch. 

No.  35  (77.56  copper,  22.25  tin). — This  piece  proved  to  be  the  strongest 
of  either  series.  It  withstood  pressures  up  to  91,260  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  a  compression  of  0.0190  inch  before  the  ratio  of  compression  to 
pressure  began  to  increase  and  to  show  that  the  apparentlimit  of  elastic- 
ity had  been  passed.  The  piece,  however,  withstood,  without  yielding, 
the  utmost  pressure  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  testing 
machine.  The  maximum  compression  was  0.2027  inch,  produced  by  a 
pressure  of  149,932  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  surface  was  slightly 
wrinkled  and  showed  a  few  surface  cracks.    A  bend  could  be  just  dis- 
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tinguished.  The  section  remained  circular  and  measured  0.69  inch  in 
(lAa  jxi  e  ter 

No,  36  (72.89  copper,  26.85  tin)  to  No.  42  (43.99  copper,  55.91  tin)  gave 
no  definite  results,  as  they  crumblerl  under  slight  pressure. 

No.  43  (37.10  copper,  69.19  tin). — ^This  piece  was  weak  and  brittle.  A 
l)ressure  of  6,519  pounds  caused  a  compression  of  0.0051  inch.  On 
adding  the  next  weight,  which  brought  to  bear  a  pressure  of  13,038 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  bottom  crumbled  into  fragments.  The 
upper  portions  were  unchanged  in  appearance  or  size. 

No.  44  (30.76  copper,  69.19  tin)  behaved  in  the  same  manner  as  No. 
43.  It  was  somewhat  stronger,  sustaining  a  pressure  of  13,038  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  a  corresponding  compression  of  0.0081  inch.  A 
pressure  of  16,297  pounds  per  square  inch  was  brought  upon  it,  which 
it  resisted  just  long  enough  to  hit  the  scale-beam,  when  it  yielded  by 
pieces  breaking  from  the  top.  The  surface  presented  a  slightly  wrinkled 
appearance  and  the  diameter  was  increased  to  0.61  inch. 

No.  45  (26.62  copper,  73.18  tin)  was  similar  to  No.  44,  but  somewhat 
more  yielding,  a  pressure  of  13,038  pounds  compressing  it  0.0182  inch. 
A  pressure  of  16,297  pounds  per  square  inch  had  just  raised  the  scale- 
beam,  when  pieces  broke  from  the  middle  of  the  specimen.  The  diam- 
eter and  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  portion  was  unchanged. 

No.  46  (22.10  copper,  77.58  tin)  behaved  much  like  Nos.  44  and  45,  but 
showed  a  little  more  ductility.  A  pressure  of  13,038  x)Ottnds  per  square 
inch  caused  a  compression  of  0.0227  inch.  It  was  crushed  by  a  pressure 
of  16,297  pounds,  which  forced  off  wedge-shaped  pieces  near  the  bottom. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  specimen  was  not  changed  in  diameter  or 
appearance. 

No.  47  (16.70  copper,  83.23  tin)  was  weak  and  brittle;  a  pressure  of 
6,519  pounds  per  square  inch  caused  a  compression  of  0.0051  inch. 
Under  a.  pressure  of  9,788  x)ounds  per  square  inch  wedge-shaped  pieces 
broke  out  from  the  middle. 

No.  48  (11.68  copper,  88.25  tin). — ^This  piece  was  very  weak,  but  less 
brittle  than  the  four  preceding  specimens.  A  pressure  of  9,778  pounds 
per  square  inch  compressed  it  0.0611  inch.  A  pressure  of  13,038  pounds 
per  square  inch  caused  it  to  yield  in  three  portions ;  the  top  and  bottom 
parts  being  wedge-shaped,  with  the  points  of  the  wedges  meeting  and 
having  bases  the  full  size  of  the  diameter  of  the  specimen,  and  the 
remaining  or  middle  portion  being  in  one  piece,  and  the  whole  welded 
together. 

No.  51  (cast  copper). — A  pressure  of  19,557  pounds  per  square  inch 
caused  a  compression  of  0.0089  inch.  A  pressure  of  26,075  pounds  per 
square  inch  caused  a  compression  of  0.0573  inch.  The  change  in  the  curve 
which  seemed  to  mark  the  elastic  limit  occurs  between  these  two.  Be- 
yond the  last-named  observation,  and  until  the  piece  was  removed,  the 
ratio  of  compression  to  pressure  continued  nearly  constant,  as  is  shown 
by  the  plotted  record,  which  is  nearly  a  straight  line  up  to  the  point  cor- 
responding to  a  pressure  of  71,705  pounds  per  square  inch,  where  an  in- 
crease of  resistance  is  observed.  The  maximum  pressure  was  104,303 
X>ound8  per  square  inch  and  the  maximum  compression  was  1.0308  inch. 

No.  52  (cast  copper)  ottered  a  resistance  very  similar  to  No.  51.  The 
apparent  elastic  limit  was  between  the  same  pressures.  The  pressure 
was  carried  up  to  91,266  pounds  per  square  inch,  causing  a  compression 
of  0.9628  inch.  The  piece  flattened  and  bent  considerably.  The  section 
was  oval,  and  the  diameters  varied  from  0.84  to  0.91  inch. 

No.  53  (cast  copper)  showed  greater  resistance  to  compression  than 
either  Nos.  51  and  52.    A  change  in  direction  of  the  plotted  curve  occurs 
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at  the  same  pressures  as  noted  in  the  last-named  testes,  bat  it  is  not 
marked^  the  line  show^ing  a  gradual  curve  up  to  55,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  maximum  pressure  applied  was  97,785  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  compression  caused  by  that  pressure  was  0.8244 
inch. 

ANALYSES  AND  SPECIFIO  GRAVITIES. 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  and  de- 
terminations of  specific  gravity  which  were  made  of  portions  of  each  bar 
tested,  in  both  the  first  and  second  series. 

The  analyses  were  made  from  the  turnings  and  chips  made  in  shaping 
the  specimens  for  test  by  tensile  stress,  two  samples  lor  analysis  being 
thus  taken  from  each  bar.  In  some  cases  in  which  liquation  was  plainly 
seen  from  the  appearance  of  the  fracture,  analyses  were  made  of  three 
portions  of  the  bar. 

The  specific  gravity  determinations  were  made  of  pieces  weighing 
from  50  to  75  grammes,  taken  from  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  broken 
tensile- test  pieces.  The  pieces  of  the  more  ductile  specimens  were  taken 
from  the  portion  of  the  test-piece  farthest  from  the  point  of  fracture, 
and  therefore  least  distorted  by  the  stress.  Care  was  taken  to  secure 
pieces  as  free  from  blow-holes  as  i)ossible,  but  in  some  cases  this  could 
not  be  done,  and  the  results  are  therefore  too  low,  as  those  which  are 
indicated  in  the  tables  by  an  asterisk. 

In  determining  the  specific  gravities,  the  pieces  were  first  washed  in 
alcohol  to  free  them  from  any  dirt  or  grease  which  might  be  attached  to 
them,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  The  weighings  were  made  on  a  Becker 
&  Son's  chemists'  balance,  which  was  sensitive  to  iV  o^  a  milligramme. 
Before  weighing  in  water,  the  pieces  were  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours, 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  air  inclosed  in  the  pores  of  the  metal, 
and  after  cooling  in  the  dish  in  which  they  were  boiled  they  were  placed 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  was  further  exhausted. 
They  were  then  rapidly  transferred  to  the  beaker  of  distilled  water,  in 
which  they  were  weighed,  being  suspended  by  a  loop  of  very  tine  plati- 
num wire  from  the  arm  of  the  balance.  The  water  in  which  they  were 
weighed  was  always  kept  at  the  same  level,  and  the  proper  correction 
was  made  for  the  weight  of  the  platinum  wire. 

The  results  given  in  the  table  are  corrected  for  the  tx^mperature  of  the 
water,  being  reduced  to  the  standard  of  water  of  maximum  density 
(390.1  Fahr.). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bars  which  have  been  described  under  the  re- 
marks on  the  tests  as  being  fiill  of  blow-holes  give  low  specific  gravities, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  all  the  figures  of  all  the  bars,  from  Ko.  1  to 
No.  9  and  No.  30  to  No.  34,  are  lower  than  the  true  specific  gravities  of 
the  metal. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  porous  structure  in  reducing  the  appar- 
ent specific  gravity,  a  special  determination  was  made  of  No.  6  A  (SI, 15 
copper,  12.69  tin)  in  the  shape  of  turnings.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  test  specimen  with  this  number  showed  a  separation  of  the  metals 
into  two  distinct  alloys,  which  appeared  intimately  mixed  in  the  fractured 
surface.  The  piece  whose  specific  gravity  was  determined  to  be  only 
8.408  as  given  in  the  tables,  was  apparently  free  from  blow-holes  of  any 
appreciable  size,  but  the  fracture  had  a  porous  appearance.  Five  turn- 
ings were  made  from  the  same  piece,  and  their  density  was  determined 
by  the  specific-gravity  bottle,  and  also  by  weighing  them  in  water  in  a 
small  dish  of  platinum  foil  suspended  from  the  arm  of  the  balance.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  removing  the  air-bubbles,  and  it 
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was  only  after  several  boilings  and  exhaustions  with  the  air-pump  that 
constant  weighings  were  obtained,  the  apparent  specific  gravity  increas- 
ing as  the  air  was  more  perfectly  removed.  The  result  finally  obtained 
was  a  density  of  8.943,  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  water,  and  this  fig- 
ure was  obtained  by  both  methods. 

The  density  of  turnings  from  the  ingot-copper  used  in  making  the 
alloys  was  in  like  manner  determined  to  be  8.874. 

A  marked  difference  is  seen  between  the  density  of  the  copper  bar 
No.  1  and  that  of  No.  30,  which  corresponds  to  their  dilierence  in  other 
properties. 

In  averaging  the  figures  obtained  for  the  column  of  mean  specific 
gravity,  Nos.  2  A,  6  A,  and  31  A  are  rejected,  as  the  figures  obtained  for 
them  are  evidently  much  lower  than  their  true  specific  gravities. 

The  bars  which  exhibited  liquation  also  show  a  great  difference  in 
specific  gravity  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bar,  corresponding  to  the 
difference  in  composition. 

In  bar  No.  38  (62.42  copper,  37.48  tin),  the  mean  specific  gravity  is 
taken  to  be  that  of  the  piece  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  No.  38  0,  as  the 
composition  of  this  piece  agrees  more  nearly  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  bar  with  the  original  mixture,  and  this  composition  nearly  corre- 
8i)ond8  to  the  maximum  density  shown  by  No.  12. 
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Table  XI.— Fibst  Series— Allots  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
Analyses  and  Specific  Gravities, 


Number. 


Original  mix- 
tore. 


Analysis. 


I 


a 


Yariation  of 
composition. 


Mean  analysis.        ^ 


lA 

B 
2A 

B 
8A 

B 
4A 

B 
5A 

B 
6A 

B 
7A 

B 
8A 

B 
9A 

B 

10  A 
B 

11  A 
B 

12A 
B 

13  A 
B 

14  A 
C 
B 

16  A 
B 

lAA 
B 

17  A 
B 

18  A 
C 
B 

19  A 
C 
B 

20  A 
B 

21  A 
B 

22A 

B 
23  A 

B 
24A 

B 
26A 

B 
26A 

B 
27  A 

B 
28A 

B 
20  A 

B 
80A 

B 


100.00 
100.00 

oaio 
oaio 

M.27 
96.27 
92.80 
92.80 
90.00 
90.00 
88.57 
86,57 
80.00 
»0.00 
76.32 
76.32 
70.00 
70.00 
68.25 
68.25 
65.00 
65.00 
61.71 
61.71 
66.82 
56.32 
51.80 
61.80 
51.80 
47.95 
47.95 
44.63 
44.03 
41.74 
41.74 
39.20 
39.20 
89.20 
34.95 
34.95 
84.95 
28.72 
28.72 
24.38 
24.38 
21.18 
21.18 
16.19 
15.19 
IL84 
1L84 
9.70 
9.70 
4.29 
4.29 
1.11 
1.11 
0.657 
0.557 
0.00 
0.00 
100.00 
100.00 


0.00 
0.00 
LOO 
L95 
a  73 
3.73 
7.20 
7.20 
10.00 
10.00 
13.43 
13.43 
20.00 
20.00 
23.68 
23.68 
30.00 
30  00 
8L75 
3L75 
35.00 
35.00 


43.68 
43.68 
48.20 
5L80 
48. 20 
52.05 
52.05 
65.87 
55.37 
5&26 
58.26 
60.80 
80.20 
60.80 
65.05 
34.95 
65.05 
7L28 
71.28 
75.62 
75.62 
7&82 
78.82 
84.81 
84.81 
88.16 
88.16 
90.30 
90.30 
95.71 
95.71 
98.89 
98.89 
99.443 
99.443 
100.00 
100.00 
0.00 
0.00 


97.95 
97.83 
96.16 
95.96 
92.14 
92.07 
90.11 
90.43 
87.15 
87.15 
80.99 
80.90 
76.67 
76.60 
69.90 
69.77 
68.59 
68.57 
65.31 
65.36 
6L83 
62.79 
56.58 
56.82 
62. 27 
88.41 
51. 62 
47.72 
47.49 
44.62 
44.42 
45.93 
38.83 
43.37 
3a  37 
43.36 
40.32 
34.22 
40.24 
26.57 
25.12 
22.80 
23.89 
20.28 
20.21 
15.12 
15.04 
11.49 
n.48 
a82 
a  32 

a  70 
a  74 

0.75 
0.72 
0.32 
0.32 


L88 
L92 
a  71 
a  80 
7.84 
7.76 
9.66 
9.50 
12.69 
12.77 
ia92 
ia75 
2a  24 
23.-^ 
29.85 
29. 9i 
3L21 
3L30 
34.47 
34.47 
37.74 
36.96 
4a  11 
4a  22 
37.58 
61.04 
4a  00 
5L99 
52.29 
55.15 
55.41 
53.80 
60.79 
50.37 
61.32 
56.40 
50.46 
65.80 
60.44 
7a  08 
74.51 
7a  89 
75.68 
79.63 
79.62 
84.58 
81.05 
8a  44 
8a  50 
91.12 
9L66 
96.30 
06.32 
9a  08 
99  06 
99.46 
99.45 


I  I—  0. 74 
t  |-   0.66 


—  0. 15  —  0. 02 

—  0. 27  ,+  0. 02 

—  0.11   —  0.02 

—  0.81  1+  0.07 

—  0.56  1+  0.64 

—  0.73  i+  0.66 
+  0.11  I—  0.34 
+  0.43  —  0.50 
+  0.58  '      -  - 
+  0.58 
+  0.99— L 
+  0. 90  '—  L  25  ! 
+  0. 85  —  0. 44  I 
+  0. 28  '—  0. 45  I 

—  0. 10  —  0. 15  I 

—  0. 23  '—  0. 08  I 
+  0.34  —  0.54  1 
+  0. 32  ;—  0. 45  I 
•+  0.31  '— 0.53  1 
+  0. 36  —  0. 53  I 
+  0. 12  —  0. 55 
+  L08  —  L38  I 
+  0. 26  !-  0. 57 
+  o.fiO  —  0.40  1 
+10.47  — 10.6E  i 
— ia39  ;+12.84 

—  0.18  —0.11  i 

—  0. 23  ;—  0. 06 

—  0.46    +  0.24  I 

—  0.  01  '—  0.  22  I 

—  0.21  1+  0.<i4  I 
J.  4.19  ,—  4.46  I 

—  2.91  1+  2  53  I 
'+  4.17  1—4.43 

—  0.83  1+  0.52  , 
1+  4.16  ;—  4.40 
+  5.37  —  5.59 

—  0.73  '+  0.76 
;+  a  29  I— 5  61 
'—  2.15  1+  L80 

—  a  60  !+  a  23 

i-  1,58  1+  L27 

—  0.49  +  0.06 
1-0.90  +  0.81 
'—  0.  97  l-f  0.  80 

—  0.  07  '—  0. 2:i  I 

—  0. 15  I—  0.  16  I 

—  0.35  !+  0.28  , 

—  0.  36   +  0. 34  I 

—  0.88  '+  0.82 

—  L38  '+  L36 

—  0.59  1+  0.59  ! 

—  0.55  ,+  0.61  I 

—  0.36  ;+  0.09  I 

—  0.39    +  6.17  , 

—  0. 237  +  0. 017i 

—  0.237+  0.007 


a  487* 


'Ca092*  \c 

{a5«   5 


Ja487' 
564 


<a( 

ia599 


4a  09  ; 


>a049 

laoo4 


Sa740 
la  565* 


Sa932 
la938 


[a947 

\s.mo 


lSa682 


^a560 


|a443 

la  312 


Sa302 


6L32  , 


66.80  , 


(a 203  "i 

rao36 

(  7.*980' 
C  7. 9.'>6  I  , 
[  7.  940  M 
t  7.813  M 
7.856  I 


Ul83 


U013 


7.948 


^7.770 
J7.657 


I J  7. 521 ;  j 

{7.582  M 

17.401  I  i 
[7.818  t 
C  7. 311     i 

7. 290  I  j 
(  7. 289  •  i 

7.299    J 


Sa791 


*The  flgores  marked  with  a  star  in  the  colnmns  of  specific  gravities  are  much  lower  than  the  tme 
specific  gravities,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  blow-holes.  The  specific  gravity  of  No.  6  A  was 
re-determined  in  the  shape  of  fine  turnings,  and  found  to  be  8.943.  A  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  fine  turnings  of  the  ingot-ooppcr  used  in  this  series  wan  also  made,  giving  the  reenlt  a874. 
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Tabus  XII.— Second  Series— Alloys  op  Copper  and  Tm. 
Analyses  and  Speoifio  Gravities, 


XTnmber. 


Copper.  Tin. 


Orlfrinal 
mixture. 


Copper.     Tin. 


Analysis. 


Variation  of 
composition. 


Copper.     Tin. 


Copper.     Tin. 


Mean  analysis. 


Specific 
gravit>. 


Mean 
specific 
gravity. 


81  A... 
B... 

82  A... 
B... 

83  A... 
B... 

84  A... 
B  .. 

85  A... 
B... 

86  A... 
B... 

87  A... 
B... 

88  A... 
C... 
B... 

89  A... 
C... 
B... 

40  A... 
B... 

41  A... 
B... 

42  A..., 
B... 

43  A... 
B... 

44  A... 
B... 

45  A... 
B... 

4«  A... 
B..-. 

47  A... 
B... 

48  A... 
B... 

48  A... 

B... 

50  A..: 

B.... 


87.5 
97.5 
92.5 
92.5 
87.5 
87.5 
82.5 
82.5 
77.5 
77.5 
72.5 
72.5 
07.5 
87.5 
62.5 
62.5 
62.5 
57.5 
57.5 
67.5 
62.5 
52.5 
47.5 
47.6 
42.5 
42.5 
37.5 
87.5 
82.5 
32.5 
27.5 
27.5 
22.5 
22.5 
17.6 
17.5 
12.5 
12.5 
7.5 
7.5 
2.5 
2.5 


2.5 
2.5 
7.5 
7.5 
12.5 
12.5 
17.5 
17.5 
22.5 
22.5 
27.5 
27.5 
82.5 
32.5 
37.5 
62.5 
37.5 
42.5 
57.5 
42.6 
47.5 
47.5 
52.5 
52.5 
57.5 
57.5 
62.5 
68.5 
67.5 
67.5 
72.5 
72.6 
77.5 
77.5 
82.6 
82.5 
87.5 
87.5 
92.5 
92.5 
97.5 
97.5 


99.40 
96.79 
93.98 
94. 1'3 
88.35 
8a  46 
82.72 
82.69 
77.41 
77.71 
72.85 
72.94 
67.(36 
6a  08 
67.59 
63.69 
55.99 
64.21 


51.54 
56.83 
50.10 
47.10 
47.43 
55.21 
82.77 
37.62 
3a  58 
33.86 
27.66 
26.64 
2a  61 
22.09 
22.11 
ia74 
ia66 
11.67 
11.70 
a  07 

a  03 

2.18 
2.03 


a  52 
1.22 
5.47 
5.89 
11.61 
11.57 
17.33 
17.34 
22.27 
22.23 
26.80 
2a  00 
32. 32 
31.98 
32.32 
36.27 
4a  85 
35.56 


--1.90 

--1.29 

--1.48 

-  -1. 73 

--0.85 

--0.96 

--0.22 

--0.19 

—0.09 

--0.21 

--0.35 

--0.44 

--0.16 

--6.58 

--0.509 

+1.19 

—a  51 

+a71 


—1.98 
—1.28 
—2.03 
-2.11 
—0.80 
—0.93 
—0.17 
—0.16 
—0.23 
—0.27 
—0.70 
—0.60 
—0.28 
—0.52 
—3.18 
—1.23 
-f6.35 
—a  94 


4a  54 
13. 21 
49.88 
52.86 
52.50 
44.80 
67.02 
62.36 
63.44 

6aoi 

72.37 
73.15 
73. 20 
77.62 
77.54 
83.11 
83.36 
8a  25 
8a  24 
93.75 
93.70 
97.60 
97.77 


—5.96 
+4.33 
—2.40 
—0.40 
—0.07 
+12. 71 
—9.73 
+0.12 
—0.92 
+1.36 
—4.84 
—0.86 
—0.89 
—0.41 
—a  39 
—0.76 
—0.84 
—0.73 
—0.80 
—1.43 
—1.47 
-0.32 
-0.47 


+ao4 

—4.04 
+2.38 
--0.36 
+0.09 
—12.70 
+9.52 
-0.14 
+0.94 
—1.49 
+4.87 
--0.65 
--0.70 
--0.12 
--0.04 
--0.61 
--0.83 
--0.75 
--0.74 
"1.25 
--1.29 
--0. 10 
--0.27 


^99.09 
1 94. 11 
|8a41 
|82.70 
J77.66 
^72. 89 
J67.87 

>6e.42 

^57.88 

|53.46 

J47.27 

4&99 

37.10 

30.76 

^26.63 

1 22. 10 

^ia70 

|u.69 

I  ao5 

}  ill 


a87 

5.48] 
U.69J 
17.34 
22.25J 
2a85J 
82. 10 1 

37.43] 
42.05^ 


7. 741  I  5 
7.685  I  I 


7.695 
7.549 
7. 536 
7.403 
7.430 
7.339 
7.344 


a  781 


aENEBAL  SUMMARY  OF  BESUXTS. 


The  following  table  exhibits  a  condensed  sammary  of  results  of  all  the 
tests  which  have  been  made  in  both  series  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
composition  by  original  mixture. 

The  results  under  the  heads  of  "Tests  by  tensile  stress"  and  "Tests 
by  torsional  stress"  are  the  averages  of  the  results  of  the  tests  of  the  two 
or  four  specimens  bearing  the  same  numbers,  but  in  all  cases  rejecting 
tests  of  defective  specimens  except  bar  Ko.  1,  which  is  retained  for  com- 
parision  with  bar  No.  30. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

From  the  results  recorded  in  the  above  table  a  number  of  curves  have 
been  plotted  (Plates  YIl  to  XI),  by  inspection  of  which  the  relations 
existing  between  the  compositions  of  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  their 
density,  strength,  ductility,  and  other  proi)erties,  may  be  seen  more 
plainly  than  from  the  figures.  These  curves,  and  the  figures  firom  which 
they  were  plotted,  will  now  be  discussed  in  order. 

VARIATION  OF  COMPOSITION  BY  ANALYSIS  PROM  COMPOSITION  BY 
ORIGINAL  MIXTURE,  AND  LIQUATION  OR  SEPARATION  OP  THE 
METALS. 

From  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  of  analyses  and  specific  gravities 
(pages  350, 351),  under  the  head  of  "Variation  of  composition,''  a  diagram 
has  been  plotted  to  show  what  relation,  if  any,  this  variation  of  composition 
bears  to  the  percentages  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  original  mixture.  The 
diagram  does  not  indicate,  however,  that  this  variation  foUows  with  cer- 
tainty any  regular  law  dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  the  metaJs. 
In  general  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  loss  of  tin  than  of  copper  in  the 
bars  which  contain  the  greater  percentages  of  copper,  and  a  greater  loss 
of  copper  than  of  tin  in  the  bars  which  contain  the  larger  percentages  of 
tin,  and  that  the  bars  which  contain  about  equal  amounts  of  the  two 
metals  show  great  tendency  to  liquation. 

In  the  alloys  which  contain  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  tin  by  original 
mixture  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  tin  than  of  copper,  with  but  three  ex- 
ceptions. In  the  alloys  containing  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  tin  tJiere 
is  a  greater  loss  of  copper  than  of  tin,  with  only  one  exception.  In  all 
of  the  alloys  of  these  two  classes  the  extreme  variation  of  a  single 
analysis  from  the  original  mixture  is  3.6  per  cent,  and  generally  it  is 
less  than  one  per  cent.  In  the  alloys  between  these  limits,  or  those  con- 
taining between  35  and  70  per  cent,  o^  tin,  there  are  some  bars  which 
show  great  amounts  of  liquation,  and  others  which  show  very  little. 
The  diagram  at  this  portion  of  the  series  is  consequently  very  irregular, 
and  fails  to  indicate  any  definite  law. 

It  only  seems  to  show  that  in  these  compositions  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  liquation,  which  may  or  may  not  take  place,  according  as 
certain  precautions  are  observed  in  casting.  In  the  bars  whose  analyses 
showed  a  great  amount  of  liquation  it  was  uniformly  the  case  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bar  contained  the  larger  percentage  of  copper,  and 
from  the  appearances  of  the  fractures  of  different  portions,  the  variations 
in  hardness  and  other  properties,  as  well  as  some  analyses  and  determi- 
nations of  density  made  of  different  portions  of  the  bar,  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  regular  increase  in  percentage  of  copper  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  that  there  was  no  distinct  plane  of  separation  between  two 
different  but  definite  compositions.  In  two  cases  the  differences  in  com- 
position of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bar  amounted  to  more  than  20  per 
cent. 

In  two  cases  there  appeared  to  be  lateral  liquation  or  separation  of 
the  metals  in  such  a  manner  that  the  exterior  of  the  bar  contained  a  less 
amount  of  tin  than  the  interior.  The  fii'st  of  these,  No.  18  (38.37  cop- 
per, 61.32  tin),  contained  by  original  mixture  39.20  copper,  60.80  tin. 
The  analyses  of  the  turnings  from  the  tension-pieces,  from  the  top  and 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bar,  the  turnings  being  taken  Irom  the  whole 
length  of  the  cylindrical  portions  of  the  test- pieces,  and  including  all  of 
the  metal  in  the  square  portion  of  the  bar  except  the  cylinder  in  the 
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center,  0.798  inch  in  diameter,  gave  almost  precisely  the  same  results 
(43.37  copper,  66.37  tin,  and  43.36  copper,  56.40  tin),  showing  a  loss  of 
tin  of  more  than  4  per  cent.  A  piece  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  was 
then  analyzed,  the  whole  of  the  square  section  being  turned  into  chips. 
The  analysis  of  this  piece  gave  38.37  copper,  61.32  tin,  or  0.52  per  cent, 
more  tin  than  the  original  mixture.  The  other  bar,  No.  19,  showed  the 
same  result.  The  original  mixture  was  34.95  copper,  65.05  tin,  and  the 
analyses  of  the  turnings  firom  the  outside  of  the  bar  at  top  and  bottom 
were  40.32  copper,  59.46  tin,  and  40.24  copper,  59.44  tin.  The  analysis 
of  a  piece  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  gave  34.22  copper,  65.80  tin. 

SPECIFIC   aBAVITY. 

The  curve  of  specific  gravities  shows  a  certain  degree  of  regularity, 
indicating  that  the  densities  of  these  alloys  follow  a  definite  law. 

The  alloys  containing  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  tin  show  an  irregular 
variation  in  specific  gravity,  but  this  is  entirely  explained  by  the  fact  of 
the  porosity  of  the  metals,  and  that  the  determinations  were  made  on 
large  pieces.  The  figures  obtained  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
the  densities  of  the  cdstings^  and  not  of  the  metals  themselves,  as  they 
might  be  determined  in  the  shape  of  fine  powder,  or  metal  perfectly  free 
from  minute  cavities. 

The  densities  of  the  castings  are  much  lower  than  that  of  the  metal 
as  given  by  other  authorities,  and  this  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  deter- 
minations of  the  density  of  No.  6  A  (87.15  copper,  12.69  tin)  in  the  shape 
of  fine  turnings,  which  gave  the  figure  8.943,  and  of  turnings  of  ingot- 
copper^  which  gave  the  figure  8.874. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  those  bars  which  gave  less  strength  than  might 
be  expected  from  their  compositions,  and  those  whose  resistances  to 
stress  are  rejected  from  the  table  of  averages,  also  had  lower  specific 
gravities  tban  those  metals  of  nearly  similar  compositions  which  had 
greater  strength. 

From  the  comparison  of  the  strengths  of  the  bars  containing  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  tin  with  their  densities,  it  is  apparent  that  the  strength 
and  density  are  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  ux)on  each  other;  that  is, 
that  the  greater  the  density  of  an  alloy  of  any  given  composition  con- 
taining less  than  20  per  cent,  of  tin  the  greater  the  strength.  This  has 
been  plainly  shown  in  experiments  by  several  authorities  on  gnn-metal, 
which  uniformly  exhibits  an  increase  of  strength  with  increase  of  density. 

This  fact  will  also  account  for  the  much  lower  strength  of  the  alloy  of 
90  copper,  10  tin,  and  of  metals  of  nearly  similar  composition,  than  is 
given  by  some  authorities  as  the  strength  of  gun-metal.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  casting  of  small  bars,  such  as  have  been  used  in 
the  experiments  herein  described,  is  especially  unfavorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  metal  of  great  density,  while  in  the  casting  of  guns  and  other 
large  masses  the  pressure  of  molten  metal  is  much  greater,  and  all  con- 
ditions favor  the  increase  of  density. 

From  a  study  of  the  specific  gravities  of  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  which 
have  been  published  by  other  authorities,  especially  Calvert  and  John- 
son, and  Eiche,  who  took  especial  precautions  to  obtain  the  densities  of 
the  compacted  metals,  and  comparing  them  with  the  figures  given  above 
for  ingot-copper  and  No.  6  A  in  turning,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
actual  specific  gravities  of  all  the  alloys  containing  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  tin  do  not  greatly  vary  from  8.95,  and  that  the  specific  gravities  of 
castings  of  these  alloys  will  be  less  than  8.95  according  to  their  degrees 
of  porosity.    Eiche  gives  figures  showing  the  increase  of  density  of  sev- 
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eral  alloys  by  tempering  and  compression.  The  speciflc  gravity  of  an 
alloy  of  94  copper,  6  tin,  was  increased  irom  8.541  to  8.939  by  repeated 
tempering  and  rolling. 

The  speciflc  gravity  of  pure  copper,  according  to  a  large  namber  of 
authorities  quoted  in  **  Constants  o/Nature,'*^  varies  from  8.360  to  8.958, 
electrolytic,  hammered,  rolled,  or  pressed  copper  giving  the  highest 
figures  and  those  which  probably  are  the  most  nearly  correct. 

The  specific  gravity  of  No.  6  A  as  before  stated  is  8.943,  and  those  of  all 
the  alloys  containing  between  25  and  38  per  cent,  of  tin,  which  alloys 
are  all  very  compact  and  homogeneous,  are  greater  that  8.9  (reaching 
8.97  at  the  latter  percentage),  both  as  determined  in  these  experiments, 
and  as  determined  by  Calvert  and  Johnson.  These  results,  therefore, 
tend  to  confirm  the  above  statement  that  the  specific  gravities  of  all  the 
alloys  containing  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  tin  are  nearly  8.95,  and  that 
a  determination  which  gives  a  less  figure  reveals  the  porosity  of  the 
casting. 

The  specific  gravities  given  in  the  above  tables,  as  determined  from 
pieces  of  the  castings,  are  more  valuable  than  if  they  were  determined 
only  from  turnings,  for  the  reason  that  they  show  the  cause  of  imperfec- 
tions in  strength  and  other  qualities,  and  indicate  that  the  proper  method 
of  improving  the  strength  is  to  increase  the  density.  They  also  indicate 
that  the  lower  the  speciflc  gravity  of  one  of  these  alloys,  which  shows 
a  certain  definite  strength,  the  greater  increase  may  probably  be  given 
to  that  strength  by  any  means  which  will  cause  the  speciflc  gravity  to 
approach  the  figure  8.95. 

The  several  methods  of  increasing  the  specific  gravities  of  these  alloys 
and  thereby  increasing  their  strength  yet  remain  to  be  expermiented 
upon.  It  is  well  known  that  rolling,  hammering,  or  pressing  the  porous 
and  ductile  metals  increases  the  density.  Casting  under  pressure  has 
the  same  effect,  as  shown  in  the  greater  density  of  the  bottom  of  a  heavy 
gun  casting  than  the  top  or  the  sinking  head,  and  in  a  still  more  marked 
degree  by  experiments  which  have  lately  been  made  of  casting  under 
very  heavy  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is  probable  also  that  temperature  of 
pouring  and  rate  of  cooling  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  den- 
sity, and  that  the  use  of  any  fluxes  which  may  remove  occluded  gases 
from  the  molten  metals  will  be  likely  to  increase  it. 

The  maximum  density  of  the  series  is  given  by  the  alloy  No.  12  (G2.31 
copper,  37.35  tin,  by  analysis),  the  original  mixture  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  formula  Sn  Cua,  and  it  is  nearly  approached  by  the  alloy  No. 
38  (62.42  copper,  37.48  tin).  The  flgures  are  8.970  and  8.956  respectively. 
The  former  is  higher  than  is  given  by  any  authority  quoted  in  "  Constants 
of  Nature^^  for  any  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
same  alloy,  according  to  Calvert  and  Johnson,  is  8.954.  Calvert  and 
Johnson's  maximum  figure  is  8.965,  which  was  obtained  with  the  alloy, 
Sn  Cus  (72.90  copper,  27.10  tin).  BoUey  states  that  a  large  clock  bell  at 
Eeichenhall,  six  hundred  years  old,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  9.1,  its  com- 
position being  76.20  copper,  23.80  tin.  This  figure  is  so  much  higher 
than  that  given  by  any  other  authority  that  it  may  be  considered 
doubtful. 

From  the  alloy  No.  12  to  the  end  of  the  series,  or  to  pure  tin,  there  is 
almost  a  perfectly  regular  decrease  of  speciflc  gravity,  that  of  tin  being 
7.293,  which  flgure  agrees  with  the  results  of  several  other  authorities. 
From  the  regularity  of  this  decrease  of  speciflc  gravity,  and  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  results  between  the  alloy  containing  62.31  copper,  37.35  tin, 
and  pure  tin  agree  closely  with  the  flgures  given  by  other  authorities  for 
the  speciflc  gravities  of  the  same  alloys,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the  curves 
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of  comparison  of  authorities  (Plate  XII),  it  appears  that  these  alloys  are 
much  less  apt  to  vary  in  their  densities  than  those  containing  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  that  they  have  but  little,  if  any,  porosity.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  their  densities  will  not  greatly  vary  under  dif- 
ferent methods  of  casting  and  rates  of  cooling. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  densities  of  the  alloys  containing  less 
than  20  per  cent,  of  tin  have  direct  relation  to  their  strengths,  the 
strength  being  greater  as  the  density  is  greater.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  with  the  alloys  containing  more  tin  than  the  alloy  of 
maximum  densitj'^,  and  in  these  alloys  there  is  a  regular  decrease  of 
density,  but  a  great  irregularity  in  strength.  It  has  also  been  noticed 
that  different  portions  of  the  same  bar  vary  considerably  in  strength, 
but  have  almost  exactly  the  same  density.  The  variations  in  strength, 
as  before  stated,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  rate  of  cooling,  and  possibly 
upon  differences  of  pressure,  causes  which  apparently  have  an  important 
influence  upon  the  crystallization,  but  not  upon  the  density. 

COMPARISON  OF  RESISTANCES. 

By  inspection  of  the  curves  of  comparison  of  strength  by  transverse, 
tensile,  torsional,  and  compressive  stresses  (Plate  Yll),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  curves  of  tensile  and  torsional  strengths  agree  very  closely,  the 
torsional  curves  being  laid  down  to  such  a  scale  that  one  foot-pound  of 
torsional  moment  is  equivalent  to  200  pounds  of  tensile  strength.  The 
curve  of  transverse  strength  is  similar  to  those  of  tension  and  torsion 
(the  scale  being  such  that  one  pound  modulus  of  rupture  corresponds  to 
one  pound  tensile  strength),  but  the  ordinates  of  the  points  of  the  curve 
representing  most  of  the  alloys  are  much  greater  than  in  the  two  latter 
curves. 

The  curve  of  compressive  strength  is  very  unlike  either  of  the  other 
curves.  Being  laid  down  to  the  same  scale  as  that  of  tensile  strength 
the  ordinates  of  the  curve  are  all  much  higher,  showing  that  the  com- 
pressive strengths  per  square  inch  of  all  the  copper-tin  alloys  are  much 
greater  than  their  tensile  strengths.  The  maximum  compressive 
strength  is  reached  by  one  of  the  brittle  alloys,  the  tensile  strength  of 
which  was  not  far  from  the  minimum. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of 
the  alloys  are  in  no  way  related  to  each  other;  that  the  torsional  strength 
is  closely  proportional  to  the  tensile  strength,  and  that  the  transverse 
strength  may  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  compressive  strength, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  approach  of  some  portions  of  the  transverse  curve 
to  the  compression  curve,  but  it  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  ten- 
sile strength,  as  is  shown  by  the  general  correspondence  of  the  curve  of 
transverse  with  that  of  tensile  strength.  The  modulus  of  rupture,  as 
obtained  by  the  transverse  tests,  is  in  general  a  figure  between  those  of 
tensile  and  compressive  strengths  per  square  inch,  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  in  which  it  is  larger  than  either. 

From  the  curves  of  transverse,  tensile,  and  torsional  strengths  it  is 
seen  that  the  strengths  of  the  alloys  at  the  copper  end  of  the  series  in- 
crease rapidly  with  the  addition  of  tin,  till  about  4  per  cent,  of  tin  is 
reached.  The  transverse  strength  continues  regularly  to  increase  to  the 
maximum,  till  the  alloy  containing  about  17  J  per  cent,  of  tin  is  reached, 
while  the  tensile  and  torsional  strengths  also  increase,  but  very  irregu- 
larly, to  this  same  point.  As  this  irregularity  corresponds  to  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  same  portion  of  the  curve  of  specific  gravities,  it  is  probably 
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due  to  porosity  of  the  metal,  and  might  possibly  be  removed  by  any 
means  which  would  make  the  castings  more  compact. 

The  maximum  point  of  the  three  curves  is  reached  at  the  samepoint, 
viz,  at  the  alloy  containing  82.70copper,  17.34  tin,  the  transverse  strength, 
however,  being  very  much  greater  at  this  point  than  the  tensile  or  tor- 
sional strength. 

From  the  point  of  maximum  strength  the  three  curves  drop  very  rap- 
idly to  the  alloys  containing  about  27.5  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  then  more 
slowly  to  37.6  per  cent,,  at  which  point  the  minimum  or  nearly  the  mini- 
mum strength  of  tin,  by  all  three  methods  of  test,  is  reached.  The  com- 
pression curve  reaches  its  maximum  between  these  points.  The  alloys 
of  minimum  strength  are  found  from  3.75  per  cent,  tin  to  52.5  per  cent, 
tin ;  the  observations  being  somewhat  irregular  between  these  points, 
maldng  it  difficult  to  state  the  exact  minimum  points  of  the  curve,  but 
all  agreeing  in  showing  great  weakness.  The  absolute  minimum  is  prob- 
ably about  45  per  cent,  of  tin. 

From  52.5  per  cent,  of  tin  to  about  77.5  per  cent,  tin  there  is  a  rather 
slow  and  irregular  increase  in  strength  to  the  point  which  has  been  called 
the  second  maximum,  the  curve  of  transverse  strength  at  this  point,  as 
at  the  first  maximum,  rising  much  higher  than  the  other  two  curves.  The 
former,  also,  does  not  reach  its  second  maximum  at  the  same  point  as  the 
two  latter,  but  this  may  be  accidental. 

From  77.5  per  cent,  tin  to  the  end  of  the  series,  or  all  tin,  the  strengths 
slowly  and  somewhat  irregularly  decrease,  the  second  minimum  being 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  curve.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  irregularity  of 
the  torsional  curve  is  much  less  than  those  of  the  other  curves,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  torsional  tests  the  time  occupied  in 
making  the  tests  was  very  uniform,  and  also  that  the  torsional  curve  is 
made  from  the  average  results  of  usiuUly  four  tests  of  each  bar,  while 
the  tensile  tests  were  but  two  in  number  from  ea<5h  bar,  and  the  trans- 
verse test  but  one. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be  learned  from  the  curves  is  that 
all  the  alloys  containing  more  than  25  i)er  cent,  tin  are  practically  worth- 
less for  all  purposes  where  strength  is  required,  the  average  strength  of 
these  alloys  being  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  average  of  those  contain- 
ing less  than  25  per  cent,  of  tin. 

COMPARISON  OF  DUCTILITY. 

The  ductility  of  the  alloys  is  shown  by  the  plate  (No.  IX)  of  curves  of 
ductility  by  transverse,  tensile,  and  torsional  stresses.  These  three 
curves  agree  in  showing  that  the  ductility  follows  a  very  regular  law, 
depending  upon  the  composition. 

The  ductility  in  the  tensile  tests  was  determined  by  direct  observations 
of  the  elongations  of  the  pieces  under  tension.  In  the  cases  of  the  brittle 
alloys  these  elongations  were  such  very  small  quantities  that  they  could 
not  be  measured,  and  the  curve,  therefore,  touches  the  axis  of  abscissas. 

The  ductility  in  the  transverse  tests  was  determined  by  the  final  de- 
flections before  breaking,  and  as  this  was  always  an  appreciable  quantity 
even  with  the  brittle  alloys,  the  curve  is  easily  hiid  down,  except  in  cas^s 
in  which  the  bar  bent  without  breaking.  The  curve,  therefore,  cuts  the 
top  of  the  plate  in  two  points,  thus  indicating  that  the  ductility  by  ti^ans- 
verse  stress  without  those  points  is  indeterminate  but  very  great. 

The  ductility  by  torsional  tests  is  determined  from  the  extension  of 
the  exterior  fiber  or  line  of  particles  in  a  torsion-piece  one  inch  long,  in 
parts  of  an  inch,  which  is  calculated  from  the  angle  of  torsion  given  by 
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the  autographic  strain  diagram.  This  gives  a  correct  comparison  of  the 
relative  ductility  of  all  the  pieces  tested,  whether  very  brittle  or  very 
ductile,  and  the  comparative  ductility  is  given  in  the  figures  in  the  table 
of  summary  of  results.  The  maximum  angle  of  torsion  given  in  the  sum- 
mary is  556.75  degrees,  which  corresponds  to  an  extension  of  2.1975 
inches  of  a  line  of  particles,  originally  one  inch  long,  on  a  cylinder  f 
inch  in  diameter,  on  the  supposition  that  the  diameter  and  length  of 
the  cylinder  while  being  twisted  remained  unchanged.  The  minimum 
angle  of  torsion  is  0.4  degree,  which  corresponds  to  an  extension  of 
only  0.000006  inch.  The  ductility  of  pure  tin  being  therefore  more  than 
200,000  times  that  of  the  most  brittle  alloy,  they  cannot  both  be  repre- 
sented in  a  curve  drawn  on  the  same  scale,  except  when  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  curve  practically  coincides  with  the  bottom  line  of  the  plate. 
The  curve  is  therefore  drawn  so  as  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  curve  of 
ductility  by  tensile  tests. 

Eeferring  to  the  three  curves,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  alloys  contain- 
ing less  than  12.5  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  more  than  87.5  per  cent,  of  tin, 
are  so  ductile  that  bars  of  22  inches  in  length  bend  to  a  deflection  of  more 
than  3^  inches  without  breaking,  and  their  comparative  ductility  is  not, 
therefore,  determined  by  this  method  of  test.  Bar  No.  1,  all  copper,  is 
an  exception,  but  it  was  considered  to  be  a  defective  bar.  Bar  No.  30,  all 
copper,  bent  without  breaking. 

The  comparative  ductility  of  these  alloys  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
curves  obtained  from  tensile  and  torsional  tests.  From  both  curves  it 
appears  that,  beginning  at  pure  copper,  the  ductility  increases  slightly 
with  the  addition  of  tin  till  from  2  to  4  per  cent.,  between  which  limits 
the  maximum  ductility  of  the  stronger  alloys  is  reached.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  regular  curve  of  decrease  of  ductility  to  25  per  cent, 
tin,  at  which  point  it  becomes  so  small  that  both  curves  apparently 
touch  the  base  line.  The  record  of  comparative  ductility  by  tension  is 
then  entirely  lost  up  to  the  alloy  containing  75  per  cent,  tin,  while  that 
by  torsion  is  lost  in  the  curve,  but  can  be  traced  from  the  figures  in  the 
table  of  summary  of  results.  From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the 
minimum  ductility  is  reached  at  from  37.5  to  47.5  per  cent,  tin,  which 
corresponds  nearly  to  the  minimum  point  of  strength. 

The  curve  of  ductility  by  transverse  strength,  commencing  at  about 
12.5  per  cent,  tin,  shows  a  regular  curvature  tending  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plate,  to  about  35  per  cent,  tin,  and  from  that  point  to  55  per 
oent.  tin  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  indicating  a  minimum  at  45  per  cent., 
thus  agreeing  with  the  result  obtained  from  the  torsional  tests.  From 
55  per  cent,  tin  there  is  a  very  regular  curve  upward  to  87.5  per  cent, 
tin,  at  which  point  the  transverse  curve  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
bars  bending  without  breaking. 

The  curves  of  tensile  and  torsional  ductility  appear  to  rise  from  the 
bottom  line  at  about  75  per  cent,  tin,  and  from  that  point  to  the  end,  or 
pure  tin,  there  is  a  very  regular  increase,  the  regularity  being  much 
greater  in  the  tests  by  torsion  than  in  those  by  tension. 

TOTAL  RESILIENCE. 

The  resilience  or  amount  of  work  done  in  breaking  each  of  the  alloys 
is  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  table  of  summary  of  results  under  head- 
ings of  transverse  and  torsional  tests,  and  by  the  curves  plotted  from 
these  figures. 

The  work  done  in  breaking  any  specimen  is  measured  in  the  same 
manner  as  mechanical  work  of  any  kind,  that  is,  by  the  product  of  a 
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resistance  into  the  distance  through  which  the  resistance  acts.  When 
the  resistance  is  variable  the  work  is  the  product  of  the  mean  resistance 
into  that  distance. 

The  work  done  in  breaking  a  piece  of  metal  by  tensile  stress  is  equal 
to  the  mean  resistance  multiplied  by  the  total  elongation ;  by  transverse 
stress  it  is  the  mean  resistance  multiplied  by  the  total  deflection,  and  by 
torsional  stress  it  is  the  mean  resistance  of  the  specimen  as  measured  by 
the  mean  ordinate  of  the  autographic  strain  diagram,  expressed  in  foot- 
pounds of  torsional  moment,  or  pounds  acting  at  the  radius  of  one  foot 
multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  this  moment  is  exerted  as 
measured  by  the  total  abscissa  of  the  diagram  and  reduced  to  feet  trav- 
ersed by  the  resistance.  * 

The  resilience  under  transverse  stress  has  been  calculated  from  the 
curves  of  deflections  by  transverse  stress  (Plates  XVI,  XVII),  the  area  of 
the  curve  being  directly  proportional  to  the  resilience,  the  ordinates  rep- 
resenting resistances  and  the  abscissas  deflections.  The  results  as  given 
in  the  tables  are  reduced  to  foot-pounds  of  work.  In  the  cases  of  the 
bars  which  bent  to  a  deflection  of  more  than  3 J  inches  without  breaking, 
the  total  resilience  within  the  breaking  point  could  net  be  determined, 
and  the  resilience  within  the  breaking  point  could  not  be  determined, 
and  the  resilience  within  the  limit  of  3^  inches  deflection  has  been  taken 
instead. 

The  torsional  resilience  has  been  calculated  from  the  area  of  the  auto- 
graphic strain  diagram  ih  the  manner  above  stated,  the  total  resilience 
up  to  the  breaking  point  being  taken  in  each  case  and  reduced  to  foot- 
pounds of  work. 

The  resilience  under  tensile  stress  has  not  been  determined,  since  the 
elongations  of  all  the  brittle  pieces  were  not  measured,  and  those  of  many 
of  the  ductile  pieces  were  not  determined  with  the  same  accuracy  which 
characterized  the  transverse  and  torsional  tests. 

Beferring  to  the  plate  of  curves  of  resiliences  (Plate  X)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  resilience  bears  a  very  close  relation  to  the  ductility,  the  curves 
of  the  two  properties  being  nearly  similar,  except  in  those  portions  of 
the  curves  representing  the  ductile  alloys,  which  bent  without  breaking 
under  transverse  stress,  and  of  which  the  transverse  resilience  is  taken 
only  within  a  deflection  of  3^  inches,  while  the  torsional  resilience  is 
taken  to  the  point  of  rupture. 

The  maximum  torsional  resilience  is  given  by  bar  No.  3  (96.06  copper^ 
3.76  tin),  which  was  one  of  the  most  ductile  of  the  stronger  alloys.  No. 
33  (88.40  copper,  11.59  tin)  gave  the  maximum  transverse  resilience 
within  the  deflection  of  3^  inches,  on  account  of  its  being  the  strongest 
alloy  which  reached  that  deflection  without  breaking,  but  its  total  resil- 
ience is  much  less  than  those  of  the  more  ductile  bars,  which  bent  with- 
out breaking  to  deflections  of  more  than  8  inches. 

From  the  bar  which  gave  the  maximum  total  resilience  of  599.96  foot- 
pounds there  is  a  rapid  decrease  to  No.  8  (76.64  copper,  23.24  tin),  which 
had  a  resilience  of  only  3.72  foot-pounds.  From  No.  8  to  No.  20  (35.85 
copper.  73.80  tin)  all  of  the  bars,  with  one  exception,  show  total  resil- 
iences oy  torsion  of  less  than  one  foot-pound  each,  the  minimum  being 
only  0.08  foot-pounds,  or  only  about  ^-^  part  of  the  maximum.  These 
resiliences  being  so  small  compared  with  the  maximum,  the  curve  of 
resiliences  (Plate  III)  between  these  points  approaches  the  bottom  line 
of  the  plate  so  closely  that  it  apparently  coincides  with  it.  The  flgores 
for  transverse  resilience  agree  quite  closely  with  those  of  torsioiial  resil- 
ience between  these  points. 

From  bar  No.  20  to  No.  28  (0.32  copper,  99.46  tin)  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  total  resiliences  to  125.90  footpounds,  which  is  the  "  second 
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maximum"  point  of  the  curve.  The  bar  of  pure  tin  shows  a  somewhat 
less  resilience,  on  account  of  its  less  strength,  than  Xo.  28,  although  it 
possessed  a  slightly  greater  ductility.  The  second  maximum  resilience 
by  transverse  stress  within  a  deflection  of  3J  inches  is  reached  by  No.  24 
(11.49  copper,  88.47  tin),  on  account  of  its  having  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  bars  containing  a  large  amount  of  tin  which  bent  without  break- 
ing. The  transverse  resiliences  (within  the  deflection  of  3J  inches)  de- 
crease to  No.  29  (all  tin),  on  account  of  the  decrease  of  strength,  while 
the  total  resiliences  increase  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  duc- 
tility. 

LIMIT  OP  ELASTICITY. 

The  limit  of  elasticity  has  been  defined  as  the  point  at  which  the  dis- 
torsion  (either  by  tension,  torsion,  compression,  or  transverse  stress)  be- 
gins to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  force  which  causes  the  dis- 
tortion. It  corresponds  nearly  with  the  point  of  first  appreciable  set, 
or  permanent  distortion.  In  the  plotted  curves  of  deflections  and  elon- 
gations and  iu  the  autographic  diagrams  of  torsional  stress  it  is  the  point 
at  which  the  curve  begins  (usually  suddenly)  to  change  its  direction 
and  deflect  towards  the  horizontal. 

The  plate  of  curves  in  which  comparison  is  made  of  the  transverse, 
torsional,,  and  tensile  strengths,  also  contains  curves  showing  the  limit 
of  elasticity  under  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  tests.  These  have  been 
plotted  from  the  figures  given  in  the  tables  of  tests  by  tensile,  trans- 
verse, and  torsional  stresses  under  each  series.  In  the  table  of  general 
sunmiary  of  results  (Table  XIII)  the  elastic  limits  are  represented  for 
more  convenient  comparison  by  parts  of  the  total  strengths. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  curves  of  limits  of  elas- 
ticity obtained  from  the  three  kinds  of  tests,  and  that  they  coincide  with 
the  curves  of  strength  in  the  middle  portion  or  that  portion  of  the  series 
containing  the  brittle  alloys,  and  fall  beneath  them  at  the  ends,  the 
figures  in  the  table  of  summary  of  results  showing  the  elastic  limit  to  be 
100  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength,  and  that  of  the  more  ductile  alloys 
to  be  in  some  cases  as  small  as  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength,  and  to 
increase  with  the  decrease  of  ductility. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  figures  representing 
the  ratios  of  elastic  limit  to  total  strength  of  the  ductile  alloys  as  deter- 
mined by  the  various  methods  of  tests.  In  general  the  ratios  obtained 
by  the  tensile  tests  is  higher  than  that  obtained  by  either  the  transverse 
or  torsional  tests,  and  the  two  latter  more  nearly  agree. 

Beferring  to  the  curves  and  to  the  figures  giving  the  ratios  of  elastic 
limit  to  breaking  load,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  stronger  alloys,  those  con- 
taining less  than  17.5  per  cent,  of  tin,  the  elastic  limit  under  tensile 
stress  is  reached  at  from  50  to  68  per  cent,  of  the  breaking  load,  and 
under  transverse  and  torsional  stress  at  about  35  to  45  per  cent.  As 
the  percentage  of  tin  is  increased  beyond  17.5  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of 
elastic  limit  to  ultimate  strength  is  increased,  the  alloy  K^o.  8  (76.64 
copper,  23.24  tin)  giving  results  which  showed  the  ratio  to  be  100  per 
cent.,  or  that  the  elastic  limit  was  not  reached  till  fracture  took  place. 
The  same  result  is  given  by  all  the  alloys  from  Ko.  8  to  Ko.  21  (38.37 
copper,  61.32  tin).  From  No.  21  to  pure  tin,  the  elastic  limit  is  reached 
before  fracture,  by  transverse  and  torsional  tests.  In  the  tensile  tests 
of  the  alloys  containing  between  62.5  and  82.5  [per  cent,  of  tin  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elastic  limit  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  probable  it  was  either  not 
reached  or  only  just  reached  before  fracture  took  place.    In  these  alloys 
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the  ratios  of  elastic  limit  to  ultimate  strength  appear  mnch  higher  in 
tests  by  torsional  than  by  transverse  stress.  The  ductile  alloys  contain- 
ing large  percentages  of  tin  give  ratios  under  torsional  stress  which 
gradually  decrease  as  the  percentage  of  tin  increases,  the  decrease  being 
nearly  regular  from  98,5  per  cent,  to  45.3  per  cent,  between  the  alloy  of 
27.5  copper,  72.5  tin,  and  pure  tin.  In  the  transverse  tests  the  ratio  is 
much  more  nearly  constant,  varying  somewhat  irregularly  between  the 
same  compositions  from  43.8  to  27.3  per  cent. 

MODULI  OF  ELASTICITY. 

The  moduli  of  elasticity  were  calculated  from  the  deflections  observed 
in  the  transverse  tests.  In  the  tables  of  the  tests  of  each  bar  a  large 
number  of  moduli  of  elasticity  have  been  calculated  for  each  test  to  giow 
the  change  of  this  modulus  at  different  parts  of  the  test  both  within  and 
beyond  the  elastic  limit  In  the  summary  of  results  by  transverse  tests, 
and  in  the  table  of  general  summary  of  results  (Tables  II,  Vni,  and 
XTTI),  the  figures  given  are  considered  to  be  the  most  probable  modu- 
lus of  each  bar  within  the  elastic  limit  where  the  deflections  are  propor- 
tional to  the  applied  loads.  The  curve  (Plate  XI)  has  been  plotted  ft^m 
these  figures.  The  figures  and  the  curve  show  a  great  irregularity,  but 
not  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  metals  of  different  composi- 
tions, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a  single 
metal,  wrought  iron,  has  been  found  by  various  experiments  to  vary 
from  18,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

Beferring  to  the  figures  of  moduli  in  the  table  of  summaries  (Table 
XTTI)  and  to  the  curve  plotted  from  them,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  alloy 
containing  less  than  24  per  cent,  of  tin,  which  includes  all  the  stronger 
and  more  valuable  alloys  of  the  eleven  figures  of  moduli  of  elasticity 
which  are  considered  reliable  observations,  nine  of  them  are  between 
13,300,000  and  15,000,000,  the  other  two  being  10,203,205,  and  12,472,655. 
These  figures  sufficiently  establish  themoduliof  elasticity  by  transverse 
stress  of  these  alloys  to  be,  as  shown  by  the  curve,  about  14,000,000. 

Prom  25  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  tin  the  modulus  seems  to  be  some- 
what greater,  the  four  observations  next  after  those  above  mentioned 
varying  from  14,896,691  to  16,387,041.  From  35  to  75  per  cent,  there  is  a 
very  great  irregularity.  This  corresponds  to  the  irregularity  in  strength 
and  other  properties  as  shown  by  all  the  tests,  but  is  a  much  greater 
irregularity  than  of  any  other  property.  No.  11  (65.34  copper,  34.47  tin) 
gives  a  modulus  of  over  19,000,000,  while  No.  12  (62.31  copper,  37.35  tin) 
gives  less  than  half  as  much.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  alloy  of  greatest  density.  The  two  facts  may  in  some  way  be  con- 
nected. Bar  No.  14  (original  mixture,  51.8  copper,  48.2  tin)  gives  a 
modulus  of  only  5,174,546.  This  bar  showed  a  very  great  degree  of 
liquation,  but  its  low  modulus  may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
bar  being  shorter  than  the  standard  length  of  22  inches  between  sup- 
ports. The  figure  was  therefore  rejected  as  unreliable,  as  were  also 
those  of  all  the  short  bars.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  other  bar  which 
showed  very  great  liquation.  No.  17  (original  mixture,  41.74  copper, 
68.26  tin),  should  give  a  modulus  of  over  23,000,000,  the  highest  figure 
given  by  any  atUoy  in  either  series. 

From  the  alloys  containing  70  per  cent,  tin  to  pure  tin  the  moduli 
again  become  a  little  more  regular,  but  still  varying  between  11,520,262 
and  6,771,517,  the  tendency  being  to  decrease  as  the  tin  increases.  Of 
the  eleven  figures  of  moduli  of  the  alloys  containing  more  than  80  per 
cent,  tin,  including  the  bar  of  pure  tin,  nine  give  modidi  between  6,700,000 
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and  8,000,000,  the  other  two  being  8,613,200  and  10,403,101,  thns  tending 
to  establish  the  modulus  of  these  alloys  at  about  7,500,000  to  8,000,000, 
or  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  stronger  alloys  containing  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  tin. 

EXTRA  BABS  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

During  the  progress  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  described, 
a  number  of  bars  of  copper  were  made  in  the  ingot-mold  for  the  purpose 
of  being  broken  into  small  pieces  to  facilitate  the  weighing  of  the  mix- 
tures for  the  alloys.  Several  of  these  bars  were  tested  by  tranverse, 
tensile,  torsional,  and  compressive  stresses  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  with  the  one  selected  as  a  standard.  The  records  of  all  these  tests 
are  appended  after  the  records  of  the  tests  of  the  alloys.  The  following 
tables  give  a  summary  of  the  results,  including  those  of  bars  Ko.  1  and 
No.  30,  which  have  already  been  given. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  test  was  made  of  an  extra  bar  of  Queensland 
tin,  the  record  of  which  is  also  given.  The  ingot  tin  from  which  this  bar 
was  cast  was  furnished  to  the  writer  by  Hon.  Angus  Mackay,  commis- 
sioner from  Queensland,  Australia,  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  part  of  the  Queensland  exhibit.  In  the  summary,  its 
record  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Banca  tin,  bar  No.  29. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  BARS  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

TABLE  XIV.— TRANSVERSE  TESTS. 
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Mean 

Banoatin 

do 

1      ' 

20A 

.798 
.798 
.798 

0.490 
0.800 
a895 

.2833 
.4269 
.8561 

2.800 
4,200 
8,500 

Slow  teat       * 

29  B 

2,000 

.476 

Sapid  tert. 

Mean 

Mean  of  all ... . 



.8561 

3,180 

TABLE  XVL-TOESIONAL  TESTS. 
Avtraget  cf  the  SettiUt  eaieulatsdfrom  the  Autographte  Strain  Diagrami, 


MateriaL 


Ordinatea 
of  diagram. 


Torsional  mo- 
ment 


I 


Komarka. 


Sq.ins. 
L30 
17.61 
10.99 
12.51 
3.92 
9.23 


Degrees 
40.6 
158.0 
136.1 
154.7 
52.0 
11L2 


Ine, 
0.47 
L88 
L05 
L07 
0.90 
0.95 


Int. 
0.19 
0.46 
0.86 
0.28 
0.38 
0.35 


Ft.  lbs. 
65.66 
143.24 
109.27 
119.97 
94.73 
99.77 


FLlbs. 
83.17 
60.63 
43.81 
34.44 
4L80 
89.28 


0.0256 
0.8084 
0.2486 
0.3158 
0.0434 
0.1790 


.Ft.  lb*. 

87.71 
320.85 
201.95 
285.75 

90.29 
170.12 


Defective. 
Defective. 


9.26 


107.9 


1.09 


0.34 


105.44 


40.35 


0.1868 


184.36 


42.78 
2L26 


82.02 


69L0 
556.8 


628.9 


0.73 
0.48 


0.61 


0.22 
0.18 


0.18 


13.15 
12.75 


12.95 


4.36 
5.78 


6.07 


2.9029 
2.1975 


2.5502 


208.48 
105.45 


156w97 
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Table  xvu.— Average  results  of  tests  of  copper,  rejecting  those  marked 
defective,  and  average  of  all  tests  of  tin. 


Transverse  tests. 


Copper. 


I 


9 

d 

I 


!i 

1  « 

^  a 

s 


765  26, 357 
1301    4,150 


I 

S 

'a 


Tensile  tests. 


tic       Tenacity  per    o 
,  'C      ;  square  inch 


II 

,r 


d 
•J 


•a 


I 


s 


Is 
a 

I 


_i 


10,076,756  .0628,  23,118  26,817   .4011  118.06 
6,185,210.3551     3,130 .476,    12.95 


Torsional  tests. 


1 

^ 

1 

-3 

11 

1 

Bo 

o 

-a^ 

o| 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

41.79 

.864 

0.2630 

244  64 

5.07 

.8*2 

2.5502 

166.97 

Table  xvm.— Analyses  of  turnings  from  four  bars  of  copper. 


,      Nal, 

No.  30. 

Na63. 

Na67. 

Metallio  silver 

0.036 

0.014 

0.014 

1        0. 067 

1  Trace 

None 

'  None 

1  None  .  . . 
3.580 
96.330 

0.016 

0.035 

0.016 

None 

None 

None 

None 

6.730 
03.200 

0.068 

Metalliciron 

0.020 

0.014 

Metallio  zinc 

0.014 

None. 

Metallic  lead 

Trace 

Trace. 

Metallic  bismuth 

Metallic  arsenic 

Metallic  antimony 

Suboxide  of  copper 

Metallio  copper 

Insoluble  matter 

1  None 

'  None 

None.... 

1'2.086 

87.900 

None. 
None. 
None. 

1.620 
9a330 

0.005 

Carbon 

None  .   . 

1    100.055 

j      99.995 

09.996 

100.032 

Table  xix.— Analysis  of  *' Queensland  tin." 

Per  cent.  '  Per  cent. 

Lead 0. 165  •  Antimony uone. 

Iron 0.035  !  Bismuth ** 


Manganese 0. 006 

Arsenic trace. 

Copper none. 

Zinc " 


Nickel 

Cobalt 

Tungston 

Molybdenum . 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  both  in 
strength  and  ductility  of  the  several  bars  which  were  cast  from  the  same 
metal,  and  under  nearly  the  same  conditions.  The  causes  of  this  differ- 
ence have  not  been  ascertained,  as  the  bars  were  merely  cast  incidentally 
during  the  mixing  of  the  alloys,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  leam  ex- 
actly the  conditions  under  which  each  casting  was  made.  A  special 
investigation  would  be  needed  before  it  could  be  definitely  asserted 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  good  or  the  bad  qualities  of  any  particular 
bar,  or  how  the  defects  of  any  of  them  might  be  remedied. 

The  analysis  of  bars  No.  1,  No.  30,  No.  53,  and  No.  57  show  that  the 
brittleness  is  an  accompaniment  of  a  large  percentage  of  suboxide  of 
copper  in  the  bar,  the  presence  of  which  is  probably  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  brittleness.  The  analysis  of  No.  1  showed  it  to  contain  12.086 
per  cent,  suboxide  of  copper;  No.  30,  3.580  per  cent.;  No.  63,  6.730  per 
cent.;  and  No.  57, 1.620  per  cent. 

No.  1  and  No.  63  broke  under  transverse  stress,  the  former  with  a  de- 
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flection  of  2.306  inches,  the  latter  with  1.38  inches.  All  the  others  bent 
without  breaking.  No.  1  was  recast  several  times,  which  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  its  being  defective,  but  No.  63  was  nearly  as  defective, 
while  it  was  cast  only  once.  No.  53  and  No.  64  were  cast  at  the  same 
time,  the  former  being  at  the  higher  temperature,  as  judged  by  the 
founder  from  its  appearance  when  poured.  No.  56  and  No.  56  were  cast 
subsequently,  and  their  relative  temperatures  were  determined  in  the 
manner  described  in  treating  of  the  casting  of  the  second  series  of  the 
alloys,  viz,  by  pouring  a  portion  of  the  molten  metal  into  water  and 
noting  the  rise  of  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  water  and  the  weight 
of  metal  poured.    The  following  are  the  data  of  these  temperature  tests : 


Temperature  of  water. 


No.! 


Increase. 


Assumed 

specific 

iieat. 


I  Calculated  relatiTe  tern- 
peratare. 


'Fahrenheit.  Centlgrado 


I 
Deg.  Fahr.    Dtg.  Fahr,  \ 
79         :         33 
73i  22  ' 


0.  09515 
0. 09516 


Degrees. 
4145. 93 
4927. 01 


JDearees. 

1^28.  26 
2175.  56 


No.  66  was  supposed  to  have  been  cast  at  least  as  hot  as  No.  63,  but 
the  test  showed  the  former  to  be  a  very  good  bar,  while  the  latter  was 
a  very  bad  one.  The  diflerence  in  temperatures  of  casting,  therefore, 
does  not  seem  sufficient  to  explain  the  difference  in  propei-ties  of  the 
casting. 

No.  30  was  cast  at  an  extremely  high  temperature,  much  higher  than 
either  of  the  other  bars,  being  of  a  dazzling  white  heat.  On  pouring  a 
small  portion  into  water  in  attempting  to  obtain  the  relative  tempera 
tare,  a  severe  explosion  took  place,  and  this  was  repeated  every  time 
that  even  a  small  drop  of  the  molten  metal  touched  the  water.  The 
cold  iugot  mold  was  then  filled  with  this  very  hot  metal.  After  the 
metal  remaining  in  the  crucible  had  stood  for  several  minutes  and  had 
cooled  considerably,  it  could  be  poured  into  water  without  causing  the 
slightest  explosion. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  result  of  this  casting  at  a  very  high 
temperature  would  be  to  make  bar  No.  30  a  bad  bar,  as  this  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  bars  No.  53  and  No.  54,  and  also  by  the  experiments  of 
Major  Wade  on  gun-metal.  The  result,  however,  showed  the  contrary, 
as  it  proved  to  be  equal  to  any  of  the  bars  which  were  cast. 

No.  57  was  cast  apparently  at  a  medium  temperature,  much  lower  than 
No.  30,  but  it  is  not  known  how  its  temperature  compared  with  that  of 
others.    The  test  showed  it  to  be  nearly  as  good  a  bar  as  No.  30. 

The  tensile  and  torsional  tests  indicate  the  qualities  of  the  diflferent 
bars  even  more  plainly  than  the  transverse  tests.  The  tables  explain 
themselves  sufficiently. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  tensile  tests  show  a  much  greater  differ 
ence  between  the  bars  than  do  the  transverse.  The  reason  of  this  is,  no 
doubt,  that  the  tensile  test-piece  always  breaks  at  its  weakest  section, 
no  one  part  of  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  piece  being  subjected  to  a 
greater  stress  than  the  others,  while  in  the  transverse  test  the  middle 
section  is  the  dangerous  section,  or  position  of  maximum  strain,  and 
the  bar  will  usually  break  in  the  middle,  although  other  portions  may 
be  weaker.  In  defective  bars,  therefore,  the  tensile  test  usually  reveals 
the  defects  more  plainly  than  the  transverse  test,  especially  if  these  de- 
fects are  unevenly  distributed. 
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The  cause  and  method  of  prevention  of  the  defects  in  cast  copper  yet 
remain  to  be  investigated. 

The  bar  of  Queensland  tin  proved  to  be  a  very  good  bar,  showing  a 
somewhat  greater  strength  by  transverse  and  torsional  tests  than  the 
bar  of  Banca  tin,  but  a  less  strength  by  tension.  The  transverse 
streugth  is  probably  higher  both  on  account  of  the  different  methods  of 
test,  the  bar  of  Banca  tin  being  tested  by  dead  loads  and  that  of  Queens- 
land tin  by  the  platform-scale  apparatus,  and  on  account  of  a  flaw  in 
the  middle  of  the  Banca-tin  bar. 

The  effect  of  slow  and  rapid  test  is  shown  by  both  bars  in  the  tensile  test. 
The  average  tenacity  of  all  the  pieces  tested  is  given  as  3,130  pounds  per 
square  inch,  but  it  is  probable  that  all  the  pieces  would  have  broken  at 
as  low  as  2.000  pounds  if  the  test  had  been  of  long  duration,  say  one 
hour,  or  as  nigh  as  4,000  pounds  if  each  test  had  been  made  in,  say,  five 
minutes. 

The  effect  of  time  is  also  shown  in  the  autographic  strain  diagrams 
and  in  the  records  calculated  from  them. 

The  Queensland  tin  showed  an  extraordinary  ductility  in  the  torsional 
tests,  one  of  the  pieces  twisting  through  an  angle  of  818  degrees,  or  more 
than  2^  turns  before  breaking.  This  represents  an  elongation  of  a  line 
of  particles  parallel  to  the  axis  on  the  surface  of  the  cylindrical  portion 
of  the  test-piece  from  one  inch  to  4.67  inches. 

OOMPABISON  OP  AUTHORITIES. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  about  140  different  alloys  of  copper 
and  tin,  inclu^g  all  those  which  have  been  described  in  this  report, 
together  with  a  large  number  collated  from  standard  authorities,  giving 
some  of  their  mechanical  and  physical  properties.  The  results  obtained 
by  experimenters,  whose  investigations  were  sufflcientiy  complete  to 
allow  of  such  a  comparison,  are  shown  graphically  in  Plates  XII,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV. 

LIST  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

Abbreviations. 

B.— Bolley.    EssaU  et  Reeherehes  Chimiquet,  Paris,  1868,  pp.  345, 848. 

Or.— Czoookewit    Erdmann'8  Journal,  1848,  voL  45,  pp.  87-93. 

C.  J.— Calvert  and  JohDson.  Speoifio  Oravitiea,  Phil.  Mag.,  1858,  vol  18,  pp.  864-659;  Hardnesa,  PhSL 
Mag.,  1858,  voL  17,  pp.  114-121 ;  Heat  Conductivity,  PhU.  Trans.,  1858,  pp.  849^5«8. 

De.— S.  B.  Dean.    Ordnance  Notes,  No.  XL,  Washington,  1875. 

La.— Lafend.    Dingier' a  Journal,  1855,  voL  135,  p.  269. 

Ml— Mallet.    PhU.  Mag.,  1842,  vol.  21,  pp.  66-68. 

Ma.— Matthiessen.    PML  Trans.,  1860,  p.  161 ;  ibid.,  1864,  pp.  167-200. 

Mar.— Marchand  and  Solieerer.  Journal  filr  Praktische  Ohemis,  voL  27,  p.  198  (Clark's  "  Constants  of 
Nature"). 

Mas. — ^Mnschenbroek.    I7r«'«  DM^ionarj/,  article  "Alloy." 

Bi.— Riche.    Annales  de  Ohimie,  1873,  vol.  30,  pp.  351-419. 

H.  S.  B.^Beport  qf  Oommittee  on  Metallic  AUoys,  of  United  States  Boctrd  appointed  to  test  Iron,  Steel,  de. 

Th.— Thomas  Thomson.    Ann.  de  Ohimie,  1814,  vol.  89,  pp.  46-53. 
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In  the  above  table  the  figures  of  order  of  ductility,  malleability,  hard- 
ness, and  fusibility  (see  also  Plate  XY)  are  taken  from  Mallet's  experi- 
ments on  a  series  of  16  alloys,*  the  figure  1  representing  the  maximum 
and  16  the  minimum  of  the  property.  The  ductility  of  the  brittle  metals 
is  represented  by  Mallet  as  0. 

The  relative  ductility  given  in  the  table,  of  the  alloys  experimented  on 
by  the  board,  is  the  proportionate  extension  of  the  exterior  fibers  of  the 
pieces  tested  by  torsion  as  determined  by  the  autographic  strain-diagrams. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  order  of  ductility  differs  widely  from  that  given 
by  Mallet. 

The  figures  of  relative  hardness,  on  the  authority  of  Calvert  and 
Johnson  (Plate  XV),  are  those  obtained  by  them  by  means  of  an  indent- 
ing tool.  The  figures  are  on  a  scale  in  which  cast  iron  is  rated  at  1,000. 
The  word  "  broke"  in  this  column  indicates  the  fact  that  the  alloy  opposite 
which  it  occurs  broke  under  the  indenting  tool,  showing  that  the  relative 
hardness  could  not  be  measured,  but  was  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  cast  iron. 

The  figures  of  specific  gravity  show  a  fair  agreement  among  the  several 
authorities  in  the  alloys  containing  more  than  35  i)er  cent,  of  tin,  except 
those  given  by  Mallet,  which  are  in  general  very  much  lower  than  those 
by  all  the  other  authorities.  In  the  alloys  containing  less  than  35  per 
cent,  of  tin  there  is  a  wide  variation  among  all  the  dMerent  authorities. 
Mallet's  figures,  however,  being  generally  lower  than  the  others.  Several 
of  the  figures  of  specific  gravity  have  been  selected  from  Eiche's  results 
of  experiments  on  the  efi'ects  of  annealing,  tempering,  and  compression, 
which  shows  that  the  latter  especially  tends  to  increase  the  specific  gravity 
of  all  the  alloys  containing  less  than  20  per  cent,  tin  to  about  8.95.  This 
result,  as  stated  in  the  discussion  on  specific  gravity  (page  356),  is  due 
merely  to  the  closing  up  of  the  blowholes,  and  thus  diminishing  the 
porosity.  The  specific  gravity  of  8.953  was  obtained  by  Major  Wade  by 
casting  a  small  bar  in  a  cold  iron  mold  from  the  same  metal  which  gave 
a  specific  gravity  of  only  8.313  when  cast  in  the  form  of  a  small  bar  in 
a  clay  mold.  The  former  result  is  exceptionally  high,  and  indicates,  the 
probability  that  every  circumstance  of  the  melting,  pouring,  casting,  and 
cooling  was  favorable  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gas  which  forms  blowholes, 
and  to  the  formation  of  a  perfectly  compact  metal. 

Plate  XII  gives  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  specific  gravity  ob- 
tained by  different  experimenters. 

The  figures  of  tenacity  given  by  Mallet,  Muschenbroek,  and  Wade 
agree  with  those  found  in  the  experiments  described  in  this  report  as 
closely  as  could  be  expected  from  the  very  variable  strengths  of  alloys 
of  the  same  composition  which  have  been  foun(J  by  all  experimenters. 

Mallet's  figure  for  copper,  24.6  tons  or  55,104  pounds,  is  certainly  much 
too  high  for  cast  copper ;  the  piece  which  he  tested  was  probably  rolled 
or  perhaps  drawn  into  wire.  Haswell's  Pocket  Book  gives  the  following 
as  the  tensile  strength  of  copper;  the  names  of  the  authorities  are  not 
given: 

PonndB  per 
square  indi. 

CoppeZy  wrought 34,000 

Copper  roUed 36,000 

Copper,  cast  (American) 24,250 

Copper,  wire 61,200 

Copper,  bolt 36,800 

*8ee  appendix. 
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The  figure  for  cast  American  copper  is  evidently  taken  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Major  Wade. 

The  figures  obtained  by  the  writer  for  alloys  of  7.5, 10,  and  12.6  per 
cent,  tin,  viz,  27,900,  26,860,  and  31,100  pounds,  are  much  les^  than  is 
usually  given  as  the  strength  of  gun-metal.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  bronze  guns  are  usually  cast  under  the  pressure  of  a  head 
of  metal  which  tends  to  increase  the  strength  and  density.  The  strength 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  gun-casting,  or  sinking  head,  is  not  greater  than 
those  of  the  small  bars  which  have  been  tested  in  these  experiments. 
The  table  shows  the  figures  of  Major  Wade  for  the  mean  density  and 
tenacity  of  a  lot  of  83  gun-heads  of  one  composition,  and  of  12  of 
another  composition,  the  figures  for  tenacity  being  respectively  26,656 
and  26,011  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  strength  of  gun-bronze,  as  found  in  the  guns,  is  not  given  in  the 
table,  which  is  designed  to  compare  only  the  various  authorities  on  the 
tenacities  of  the  alloys  only,  as  cast  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  not 
when  compressed,  rolled,  or  cast  under  pressure. 

The  following  are  a  lew  extracts  which  have  been  made  from  the 
report  of  Major  Wade  concerning  the  strength  and  density  of  gon- 
bronze: 

Bronze  guns  made  at  Ohioopeej  Mass.y  1850. 

X^?    Ten-ciiy. 

Tin,  Ipart 7.297  2,122 

Copper,  8  parts  (mean  of  9 samples) 8.673  24,252 

Mean  of  83  guns 8.751        

Meanof  83  gnn-heads 8.523  29,655 

Extreme  variation  of  six  samples  irom  different  parts  of  the  same  gun 
(a  32.pounder  howitzer) :  Specific  gravity,  8.4=87  to  8.835 ;  tenacity,  26,428 
to  52, 192.  Extreme  variation  of  all  the  samples  tested :  Specific  gravity, 
8.308  to  8.850;  tenacity,  23,108  to  54,531.  Extreme  variation  of  all  the 
samples  from  the  gun-heads :  Specific  gravity,  8.308  to  8.756 ;  tenacity, 
23,529  to  35,484. 

The  materials  used  in  all  these  castings  were  of  the  same  quality  j  they 
were  melted,  cast,  and  cooled  in  the  same  manner,  and  were  designed  to 
be  similarly  treated  in  all  respects. 

Bronze  guns  made  at  South  Boston^  Mass,^  1850 — 12'pounder  howitzers. 
Composition^  10.71  parts  tin  in  100. 

Meanof  12giiD-heads ." 8.353        26,011 

Mean  of  12  small  bars  cast  with  gun 8.800        52,253 

The  small  bars  were  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  the  gun  and  were  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  the  sinking  head.  Major  Wade  remarks  that 
the  great  superiority  of  the  small  bars  over  the  gun-heads  may  be  at- 
tributed to  their  cooling  rapidly  at  first,  and  until  they  become  solid, 
and  to  their  subsequent  cooling  being  retarded  by  the  adjacent  liquid 
mass  of  metal  in  the  gunhead.  The  bar  is  in  contact  at  one  end  with 
the  gun-head,  and  any  contraetion  which  may  occur  in  it  after  its  solidi- 
fication is  supplied  by  the  liquid  metal  in  the  head,  with  a  force  due  to 
its  column  of  pressure.  This  fills  all  cavities  and  gives  compactness  to 
the  bar.  The  heat  in  the  massive  head  which  joins  the  bar  controls  and 
prolongs  its  cooling.    Small  bars,  cast  in  separate  molds,  are  cooled 
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rapidly  from  first  to  last,  and  the  cavities  formed  during  their  contraction 
are  not  supplied  from  any  separate  source.  To  these  circumstances  we 
must  attribute  their  inferiority  to  the  bars  cast  in  the  gun- molds. 

Three  howitzers,  Kos.  27,  28,  and  29,  were  cast  from  the  same  liquid 
metal  contained  in  a  crane-ladle.  No.  27  was  cast  when  the  metal  was 
at  the  highest  temperature:  No.  28  was  cast  fifteen  minutes  later;  and 
No.  29  fourteen  minutes  after  No.  28.  The  following  residts  were  ob- 
tained: 


§  a  I  Temperatare    of 
"g        metal  at  cast- 

Of  gun- 
heads. 

7.08« 
a  351 
a538 

Specific 

Of  entire 
gun. 

gravity— 

Tenacity. 

i 

Of  small  ban  oast 
in— 

,  Of  small  bars  cast 
Ofgan.|    .           ^"- 

a 

a 

Gun- 
mold. 

Separate 
mold. 

^^^^'    i     Gun. 
1     mold. 

17, 761         50, 973 
2a  005  1      52,330 
23.722.      56.788 

Separate 
mold. 

27 
28 
29 

1 

0  1  Highest 

15     Mean 

20    Lowest 

a  195 
a  551 
a  752 

a686 
a  823 
a  846 

a554 
a  447 
a  376 

31,132 
2a  153 
28,  082 

In  casting  another  howitzer,  No.  30,  small  test-bars  were  cast  in  sep- 
arate molds,  one  of  which  was  of  cast  iron,  to  ascertain 'the  effect  of 
sudden  cooling,  and  the  others  were  of  clay,  similar  to  the  gun-mold. 
The  tests  of  all  the  samples  from  this  casting  were  as  follows: 

SmaU  bars  oast  separately  in  iron  mold 8.953  37,668 

SmaU  bars  cast  separately  in  clay  mold a  313  25,783 

Small  bars  cast  in  gun-mold 8.896  53,796 

Qnn-head  samples 8.490  35,578 

Finished  howitzer 8.  733 

In  the  conclusion  to  his  report  on  gun-bronze  Major  Wade  says: 
<<  The  general  results  which  are  exhibited  in  this  report,  on  the  qualities 
of  bronze  as  they  are  found  in  guns,  are  mostly  of  a  negative  character. 
They  expose  defects  in  density  and  strength,  develop  the  heterogeneous 
texture  of  the  metal  in  different  parts  of  the  same  gun,  and  show  the 
irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  quality  which  attend  the  casting  of  all 
guns,  although  made  from  similar  materials,  treated  in  like  manner.  l%e 
ascertained  facts  which  this  report  exhibits,  although  they  relate  chiefly 
to  existing  imperfections  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  bronze,  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  found  useful.  They  may  serve  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
those  who  may  henceforth  be  concerned  in  conducting  this  branch  of 
service,  and  to  suggest  such  improved  methods  of  treating  the  materi- 
als as  will  ultimately  raise  our  knowledge  of  the  art  to  an  equality  with 
that  which  has  been  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  cannon." 

That  the  strength  of  ordinary  ordnance-bronze  is  still  variable,  twenty 
years  after  Msyor  Wade's  report  was  written,  is  shown  by  the  following 
records  of  twelve  tests  made  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  United  States 
Navy,  and  furnished  to  the  writer  by  Capt.  William  N.  Jeffers,  United 
States  Navy,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
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Navy  ordnance-bronze  tested  in  1875  and  1876  at  Washingtonj  D.  (7. 


Tensile   strength  per 
square  inch  of— 


Mark. 


Original 
section. 


Fractured 
section. 


Ml,  3-4-75 

M2, 3-4-75 

BB,IX 

M2, 5-6-75 

No.  3, 8-21-7.'-.  .. 
No.  2, 8- J 1-7 5  .. 
GB  2,  5-G-75  . . 
GB  8, 5-0-75 
B  3  L,  12-70-75  . 
MIC,  3-11-76.. 
B  2  0,3-11-76  . 
B  8  C,  3-11-76  . . 


42,037  70,000 

41,768  71,600 

22,385    

45, 737   . .   . . 
49,  772     65,  600 
18,000     60,000 

35,820  I 

29,818  1 

33, 630  I    39, 000  , 
51,459  I    91,600  , 
45, 837  I    73, 450 
44, 869     71, 600  I 


Permanent  elonga- 
tion In  parts  of 
original  length. 

Permanent  reduc- 
tion  of  area  in 
parts  of  original,  i 

1 

t 
Specific  gravity. 

.4795 

.40 
.417 

.478 

.  100 

Full  of  large  tin  spotew 

.  522 

.470 
.240 
.20 
.60 

.134 

.438 
.876 
.373 

,2603 
.211 

8.878 

Cast  in  chill  mold. 
Caet  in  chill  mold. 

.  4975 

.0291 
.  135 

8.892 

Cast  in  chill  mold. 

.580 
.300 

Cast  in  chill  mold. 

.415 

8.'853 

Cast  in  chill  mold. 

The  guns  cast  in  chill  molds  were  composed  of  10  parts  of  copper  to 
1  part  of  tin;  the  others  were  of  9  parts  of  copper  to  1  part  of  tin. 

That  a  great  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  density  and  tenacity 
of  gun-bronze  by  compression  has  been  shown  by  the  exx>eriment8  of 
Mr.  S.  B.  Dean,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1869,  and  by  those  of  General  Ucha- 
tins,  in  Austria,*  in  1873.  The  former  increased  the  density  of  the 
metal  next  the  bore  of  the  gun  ^m  8.321  to  8.875,  and  the  tenacity 
firom  27,238  to  41,471  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  latter  by  a  similar 
process  obtained  the  following  figures  for  tenacity: 

Poonda  per  sqnttre  inch. 

Bionze  with  10  per  cent,  tin 72,053 

Bronze  with  8  per  cent,  tin 73,958 

Bronze  with  6  per  cent,  tin 77,656 

The  density  of  these  specimens  is  not  given,  but  it  probably  approaches 
very  closely  to  8.95.  It  is  believed  that  the  experiments  of  Genersd 
Uchatius  are  still  in  progress. 

The  experiments  of  Eiche  have  also  shown  the  increase  of  density  by 
compression  and  tempering.  A  translation  of  his  paper  on  this  subject 
is  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  table  of  comparison  of  authorities  is  by  no  means  complete.  No 
account  is  taken  of  a  vast  number  of  ancient  bronzes,  weapons,  medals, 
coins,  and  sonorous  instruments,  which  have  been  described  by  various 
writers.  These,  however,  differ  out  little  in  composition  and  proi)erties 
from  the  ordnance  and  bell  metal  given  in  the  tables. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  there  is  considerable  irregularity  in  the 
tenacity  of  the  alloys  containing  more  than  27.5  per  cent,  of  tin,  they 
are  all  extremely  weak,  the  highest  strength  found  by  any  experimenter 
being  only  8,736  pounds,  and  valueless  for  all  purposes  in  which  strength 
is  required. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  useful  alloys,  those  which  contain  less  than 
27.5  per  cent,  of  tin,  have  strengths  which  are  nearly  proportional  to  their 
densities.  A  systematic  investigation  remains  yet  to  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  various  causes  which  operate  to  produce  the  blow-holes  which 
are  the  principal  cause  of  the  lack  of  density,  and  the  means  which  may 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  oi>eration  of  these  causes. 

*Ordnance  Notes  No.  XL,  Washington,  D.  C,  1876. 
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As  before  stated,  compression  of  the  metal,  either  in  the  flnid  state  or 
after  it  has  solidified,  increases  the  density  and  consequently  the  strength, 
by  closing  the  blow-holes  and  compressing  the  gas  which  the  blow-holes 
contain. 

If  the  formation  of  the  gas  which  causes  these  blow-holes  can  be  pre- 
vented, or  if  it  can  be  removed  from  the  metal  while  the  latt^  is  stiU  in 
a  fluid  state,  it  is  evident  that  the  cast  metal  wUl  be  entirely  firee  from 
them,  and  a  metal  of  greater  density  and  strength  will  be  obtained 
which  may  not  need  further  compression. 

"So  means  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  this  desirable  result  may 
be  accomplished,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  done  by  a 
proper  system  of  treatment  of  the  fluid  metal,  or  by  the  use  of  fluxes 
which  shall  chemically  unite  with  the  gas  of  the  blow-holes  and  prevent 
its  existence  in  the  ^eous  state.  The  subject  offers  a  thiitftd  field  for 
experiment^  one  which  it  is  proposed  to  explore  after  concluding  the 
researches  m  progress  on  castings  of  copper-tin,  copper-zinc,  and  triple 
alloys. 
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a  Firet  series,'] 
RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS. 

HXCHAKICAL  LabOBATOBT,  DEPABTMlClfT  OF  SNGnnUCBINO,  STBYVVB  iHVRnm  OV  TBCHSOLOOT. 

TABLE  XXI.— CAST  COPPER. 

Orisinal  murk:   "No.  1.— Material:   Copper,  caat  in  hot  iron  mold.— Dimenaiona :   Length  between 
supports,  l«22".    Breadth,  6«0.W4".    Depth,  d— 1.010". 


Load. 

A 

Bet. 

Modulus  of 
elastiolty. 

»nA5^  <^+*) 

Load. 

DefleotUm 

Set. 

Modulus  Of 
elastleUy. 

F&unds. 

7 

InehM. 
0.004 
0.006 
0.006 
0.008 

Inehss. 

PoiMidt. 
850 

0 
400 

0 
460 

0 
600 

0 
560 

0 
660 
600 

0 

600 

Ih5m. 

625 

660 

0 
648 

Jfidbst. 
ai28 

Jfidhat. 

7,481,0fn 

12 

0.082 

20 

0.154 

6.81^089 

80 

0.054 

0 

0.0024 

a208 

5.818.888 

40 

0.010 
0.000 
0.000 

a  016 

0.018 
0.022 
0.026 

0.001 

60 

0.266 

4.048,681 

00 

0.147 

70 

0.848 

4,186,065 

80 

a228 

00 

a884 
0.442 

100 

2.040.006 

0 

o.oor 

0.206 

125 

0.022 
0.027 

16,241,676 
14,825,056 

0.584 
a  548 
0.687 
0.707 

160 

0 

0.006 

200 

0.088 
0.062 
0.078 

18,066,006 

2.404.486 

226 

0.678 

260 

0,044,888 

9.1IM 

Broke. 

0 

0.010 

276 

0.086 

At  650  poonds  a  craoK  appeacea  on  xub  nnaer 
aideof  the  bar.    After  reading  the  set,  the  bar 

0 

0.014 

800 

0.008 

8,068,808 

sank  rapidly  nnder  540  pounds,  and  broke. 
Brea^gload  650  pounds. 

0 

0.018 

826 

0.100 

Modulus  of  rupture,  B-  \^^+n)^tL;iSL 

0 

0.025 

TABLE  XXn.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AHD  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  2.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  08.1Cu,L0  Sn.-. 
Sn.    Cast  in  dry  sand.— Dimensions :  Lengtnbetween  supports,  22".    Breadth,  1.0] 


:  07.88  On.  LOO 
Depth,  1T0O6". 


6 

10 

16 

20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

00 

100 

0 

125 

175 

200 

0 

225 

250 

0 

275 


0.008 

0.0024 

0.0088 

0.0066 

0.0080 

0.0005 

0.012 

0.018 

0.014 

0.016 

0,017 

0.020 


0.030 
0.041 
0.154 

0.060 
0.002 

0.000 


0.0006 


0.124 


0.045 


18,487,074 


U,  158, 271 
11, 824, 070 
0,708.737 


8.608,854 
7,161,008 


The  deflection  increased  with  time,  but  the  teet 
was  eontinued  without  stopping. 

800    I       0.202  8,000.516 

0     0.186 


825 
850 
876 


a207 
0.868 
0.577 


2.486^107 


rapidly  w^ 


The  deflection 

0 
400 
426 
0 
450 
475 
InSm. 
0 
500 
In  10  m 
525 
650 
InSuL 
575 

Bar  bent  rapidly,  and  slipped  through  between 
supports. 

Breaking  load  (oonsidered  to  be  that  which 
causes  a  deflection  of  8|"),  660  pounds. 

Modulus  of  rupture.  R— -2  ^(P+3)-ri7,872L 


0.*886"' 

L120 

0.687 

iiiiiS"  "' 

L017 

•  1.454 
L762 
2.058 

808,888 

L881 

2.106 
2.506 
2.788 
8.147 
4.805 
4.561 

456^612 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS—Contmued. 

IFirst  series.'] 

MXCHANICAL  LaBOBATORT,  DkPABTIIBMT  OF  ENOZKRRRmQ,  &ISVXHB  IHniTCm  OT  TlOIINOUWT. 

TABLE  XXXEL— ALLOT  OF  COPP£B  AND  TEtT. 

Original  mark:  No.  3.— Material:  Alloy  .-Original  mixture:  06.27  Cn,  8.78  Sn.— Analysis:  96.06  Go, 
3.76  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  1".    Depth,  0.998". 


Load. 

Deflection 

Set. 

Modnlna  of 
elasticity. 

B=4A6<n(P+4) 

w. 

Deflection 

Set. 

Modulus  of 
elostioily. 

B=4A&<*»(P-H) 

Pounds. 

a 

a0008 

0.0016 

0.0082 

0.0047 

0.007 

0.010 

Inches. 

Pounds. 
In  20  m. 
In  30  m. 
In  40  m. 
In  50  m. 
Ihonr. 
0 

700 

725 

750 
In  5  m. 
In  10  m. 
In  20  m. 
In  25  m. 
0 

775 

8U0 
In  5  m. 
In  15  m. 
0 

825 

850 
In  5  m. 
In  45  m. 
15^45- 
0 

875 

900 
In  5  m. 
In  15  m. 
In  80  m. 
In  45  m. 
0 

925 

950 
In  5  m. 
In  15  m. 

975 
In  5  m. 
In  10  m. 

1,000 

In  5m. 

In  15  m. 

In  45  m. 

1*16- 

BreaU] 
Modoli 

IneJiM. 
0.601 
0.618 
a630 
0.642 
a650 

Indm. 

10 

12 

20 

30 

50 

0.624 

0 

0.0016 

0.658 
0.669 
0.701 
a  846 
0.890 
a  918 
0.925 

80 

0.017 
0.021 
0.023 
0.026 

100 

13,262,817 

120 

150 

15^862,408 

0 

6.0024 

175 

0.032 
0.041 
0.015 
0.051 

14,980,447 
13,825,025 

200 

a780 

225 

0.946 
0.972 
L217 
L264 

250 

18,387,830 

1,696,081 

0 

aoo4 

275 

0.054 
0.060 
0.069 

300 

13,568.883 
13,739,654 

LUO 

850 

L280 
L328 
L688 
L732 
L882 

0 

0.006 

875 

0.077 
0.083 

400 

18,035,420 

0 

6.6J6 


425 

0.085 
0.095 

L713 

450 

15^798,849 

L892 
1.929 
2.096 
2.162 
9.256 
2.319 

0 

0.014 

1,256,041 

475 

0.102 
0.122 

500 

11,068,497 

0 

0.025 

525 

0.124 
0.138 

550 

10, 751, 086 

2.122 

0 

0.042 

2.885 
2.402 
2.686 
2.662 
2.718 
2.983 
8.091 
3.118 
8.540 
8.660 
4.102 
7.634 

Dgload,Psl 
isofraptore 

575 

0.158 
0.181 
0.229 
0.244 
0.262 

600 

8,936,754 

LeftlOm 

In  80  m. 

In  60  m. 

0 

0.108 

625 

6.268 
0.287 
0.382 
0.410 
0.421 

862,841 

650 

In  10  m. 

In  20  m. 

In  30  m. 

Tray  road 

0 

0L8O2 

L,000ponnds. 
3     1 

675 

0.429 
0.441 
a569 
a688 

70O 

4,275.198 

In  5  m. 

^  »=T  W<^+»>="'"*' 

InlOfli. 

380 
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BEOOBD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 

IFirst  series.li 

MSOHASICAL  LABOBATOET,  DsPARTBOSNT  of  EXGIMBBBIIfO,  STEYBKB  INSTITUTB  OF  TBCHKOLOGT. 

TABLE  XXIV.—ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  4.-— Material :  Alloy.— Original  miztnre:  92.8  Ca.  7.2  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length 
between  snpporU,  22".    Breadth.  0.307".    Depth,  1.012-'. 


Load. 

Deflection 

Set 

KodnluB  of 
elasticity.        , 

E=4A6d»<P+*)  ! 

Load. 

1 
Deflection  j      ^^ 

Modalns  of 
elasticity. 

Poumda. 
6 

Ineheg. 
0.0008 
0.0016 
0.0039 
0.007 
0.010 
0.013 
0.017 
0.020 

IndkM. 

P<mnd$. 
0 
750 
800 
0 
850 
900 
0 
950 
In  5  m. 
1,090 
In  5  m. 
0 
1,050 
In  10  m. 

1,100 

In  10  m. 

0 

1,100 

1.150 

In  8  m. 

1,200 

In  10  m. 

0 

1,200 

1.260 

In  10  m. 

In  30  m. 

15"' 80- 

0 

1,250 

1.300 

In  10  m. 

IndOm. 

1,350 
In  80  m. 

BreaUi 
Moduli 

Jnehst. 

Inches. 
0.020 

10 

0.178 
0.199 

20 

10,408,413 

30 

0.049 

40 

0.232 
0.287 

80 

8»  114, 620 

80 

0.116 

100 

18,896.805 

0.848 
0.429 
0.491 
0.684 

'■' "6.626"   ' 
0.781 
0.858 
1.031 

0 

0.000 

125 

0.024 
0.029 
0.034 
0.041 

6,267,856 

160 

18.680,575 

175 

0.878- 

200 

12,818,227 

0 

0.000 

225 

0.045 
0.052 

8»  814, 847 

260 

12. 583, 801 

0 

0.0008 

0.807 

275 

0.057 
0.059 

L068 
L156  ' 
1.289 
1.884 
L824 

800 

. 

13,274,439 

0 

0.000 

825 

0.068 
0.066 
0.072 
a  075 

2,240,640 

850 

13,817,863 

875 

L548 

400 

0.066"" 

13,877,1OT 

i.824 
1.936 
2.178 
2.281 
2.638 

0 

425 

0.079 
0.082 
0.087 

460 

14,263,420 

475 

0 

0.0016 

2.848 

600 

0.096 

13,677,484 

2.'689 
2.746 
2.911 
2.966 
3.226 
&706 

0 

6.6624 

1,228,872 

625 

0.102 
a  106 

650 

13,464,855 

0 

0.0032 

675 

0.112 

TTAVrABA 

tied  bottom  of  snp- 

0 

0.0055 
'*6."6695  ' 

ports, 
ag  load,  P=sl,360  ponndi 

IS  of  rapture,  R=  2*  fttff 

600 
0 

0.124 

12,548,648 

1. 

660 

0.137 

(P-l-S)  =43,781. 

0 

0.013 

700 

ai68 

11,853,945 

TESTS    OF   METALS.  381 

RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continned. 
IFirat  series,'} 

MXCHANICAL  LABOBATOBT,  DEPABTUIDIT  OF  BnGIMEBBINO,  STBVXlfS  IHBTITUTB  OF  TBCHNOLOOT. 

TABLE  XXV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPBK  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  6.— Material:  Bronze.— Original  mixture:  90  On,  10  8n — AnalTsia:  00.27  Go,  9.58 
Sn.— Dimenslona:  Length  between  sapports,  22".    Bieadth,  1.008".    Depth,  0.903". 


Load. 

Deflection 

Set 

Modulus  of 
elasticity. 

Load. 

A 

Set 

Modulus  of 
eUstioity. 

»=4^»^  +  *> 

Povrnda. 
25 

Inehst. 
0.0008 
0.0063 
0.017 
0.020 
0.026 
0.030 
0.032 

InchM, 

Poimdff. 

0 

900 

1,000 

In  15  m. 

0 
1,050 
In  10  m. 

0 
1,050 
1.100 
In  10  m. 

0 
1,100 
1,150 
In  5  m. 

0 
1,150 
1,200 
In  15  m. 
1,250 
In3m. 
1,300 
In  3  m. 

0 
1,350 
1,425 
InSm. 
1,435 
1,485 
In  3  m. 

0 
1,485  in 
10  m. 
Brea' 

Inehet, 

Inehst. 

aaoa 

30 

0.424 
a467 
0.550 

40 

6,798,983 

60 

80 

a82i 

100 

9,350,764 

0.596 
0.683 

125 

0 

0.0024 

a445 

150 

0.034 
0.043 
0.053 
0.063 

12,217,842 
12,796,662 
12, 926, 853 
13,015,713 

0.728 
0.849 
0.951 

200 

8.507.489 

250 

800 

0.672 

0 

a0024 

o.9n 

L050 
L085 

850 

0.079 

12,086,704 

0 

0.047 

•* 

400 

O.0S6 

11,717,459 

aa7 

0 

0.0024 

L109 
L182 
1.609 
L757 
L997 
2.289 
2.658 

450 

0.100 
0.107 

12,245,903 
12, 705, 206 

2;  868. 897 

500 

0 

0.0047 

550 

0.122 
0.139 

*  0.162" 

12,248,556 
11,720,796 

600 

■'"  aoio'" 

1.570,986 

0 

650 

2.818 

0 

0.010 

2.688 
2.979 
8.129 
8.881 
3.447 
4.589 

700 

0.171 

11,104,704 

1.298.888 

0 

0.023 

750 

ai02 

0 

0.086 

800 

0.221 

9,812,981 

0 

0.054 

4.108 

850 

0.256 

7.534 

Bar  bent 

nnldlv  tm    trav 

0 

0.081 

rAAnhAd  hnt£mi  nf  ■nnnnrfo. 

900 

0.806 

7,968,600 

rlnfflna^  l.^finonndii. 

0 

•.115 

900 

0.305 
0.416 

Modulus  of  raptare,  B-  2  W»*    ■*"  """'••*^- 

In6m 

382 
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BECOBD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continaed. 

IFirbt  aeries,'] 

Mbchaxical  Labobatobt,  Bbpabtmknt  of  ENoixBRRiifo,  STBTSNa  Ihstitute  of  Tkchnoloot. 

TABLE  XXVI.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 


Original  mark:  No.  6.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  86.S7  Cn.  18.43  Sn.— Analyris :  87.16  Cu, 
12.78  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.996".    Depth,  1.005". 

Load. 

n 

Set 

Kodulus  of 
oUsticity. 

i  Load. 

i 

Deflection 

A 

Set. 

Kodulns  of 
olAsUoity. 

'^-'4aM»<^  +  *> 

®"4a6#^^'^*^ 

Poundt. 
10 

Inehu. 
0.0024 
0.0055 
0.0079 
0.0079 
0.011 
0.018 
a028 

JncK€$, 

Poundt. 

1      660 
1      700 
In  10  m. 
0 
750 
In  10  m. 

800 
In  16  m. 
0 
860 
In  80  m. 
0 
900 
In  15  m. 
0 
950 
In  16  m. 
1,000 
In  16  m. 

0 
1  060 

0.269 
0.328 
0.888 

InOui. 

20 

6.661,804 

80 

40 

ai77 

60 

0.421 
0.496 
0.582 
0t717 

80 

100 

9,776,850 

8.070,261 

0 

0.0016 

125 

0.082 
0.039 

io.  014, 421 
10,897,121 

0.463 

150 

0.770 
0.972 

0 

0.0032 

176 

0.045 
a  061 

10,478,635 
10,632.146 

0.660 

200 

L024 
1.205 

2,824,477 

0 

0.0032 

260 

0.060 
0.086 

9.602,628 
9.416,976 

0.013 

800 

L285 
L624 
L686 
2.114 

0 

0.0047 

860 

a  114 
0.189 

*"*  6.166""' 
0.176 

8,176,271 
7,662,855 

1,668,884 

400 

0 

0.008 

L717 

460 

7,662,812 
7, 640, 061 

9  901 

600 

placing  the  weight  on  the  bar. 

0 

0.027 

660 

a  201 
0.286 

7,267,225 
6,738,789 

Breaking  load,  1,050  pounds. 

600 

Modnlns  of  raptor©,  B=:2M>^"*"^^    ^^^' 

9 

0.058 

TABLE  XX  VU.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na7.— Katerial:  Alloy.— Original  miztore:  80  Co,  20  Sn.— ^Analysis:  80.05' Co,  18.84 

8n.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.008".    Depth,  l.OU". 


6 

10 

20 

60 

75 

100 

126 

160 

176 

200 

0 
226 
260 
276 
800 

0 
326 
360 
375 
400 

0 
426 
460 
475 
600 

0 
625 
650 
675 
600 

0 
625 
650 
676 
700 

0 
725 
760 
786 
800 

0 
825 


0008 

0016 

0056 

0005 

021 

025 


037 
043 


045 
051 
057 
063 


060 
073 
077 
081 


087 
004 
008 


103 
105 
114 
122 


128 
132 
134 
140 


152 
155 
168 
167 


0.0024 


0.0030 


0.0047 


0.0068 


0.0068 


0.0030 


0.0063 


10,737,827 
11,801.006 
12,045,630 
12,487,468 
12,246,726 


12, 855, 428 
■i2,'456,"856' 


12  617, 001 
"12,874,176* 


13,274.787 


12,770,007 


12,070.701 


12,426,806 


860 
875 
000 

0 

025 

050 

075 

1,000 

0 
1,060 

0 
1,075 
1,100 
1,150 
1.200 

0 
1,250 
1,300 

0 
1,850 
1,400 

0 
1,450 
1,600 

0 
1,660 
1,600 

0 
1,650 
1,700 

0 
1,750 
Inl6h. 

0 
1,620 
1,620 


0.172 
0.177 
0.184 


0.188 
0.102 
0.107 
0.201 


0.200 


0.213 
0.210 


0.256 


0.260 
0.285 


0.806 
0.820 


0.830 
0.360 


0.386 
0.415 


0.441 
0.470 


0.510 
0.637 


0.460 
0.402 


12.681,680 

o.*oio8 

12.808,200 

a  012 

0.018 

13, 012, 118 

13,130,748 

0.026 

11.810,161 

0.080 

11.885,060 

0.056 

10,783,714 

0.075 

o.*6oo 

0,076,627 

0,865,254 

0.126 

0.202.114 

6.160 

1 

1, 750    I  Broke  10  seconds  idEter  putting  on  the  last 
pionnd  of  the  weight 

Breaking  load,  1,750  pounds. 

Modnlns  of  mptur**,  R=2^32<^  +  '>='*»^** 
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EECOBD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSYEBSE  STRESS— Continued. 
IFirat  aeries.'] 

IflOHAinfiAT.  LABOBATOET,  DMPABTMKXT  or  BHOnnUBIMO,  STBVKNB  iKBTinm  or  TXCBHOLOOf . 

TABLE  XXVIIL— ALLOY  OF  COPPBB  AND  TIN. 

Orlciiial  mark:  No.  8.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  76.82  Cn,  23.68  Sii.—Aiialv8i8:  76.68  Cn, 
28.24  SiL— Blmenstonfl:  Loogth  between  anpporta,  22".    Bread^  0.996".    Depth,  1.002". 


Load. 

A 

Set. 

Modnloaof 
elastiolty. 

Load. 

A 

Set 

Modalos  of 
elastiolty. 

«-4-^^+*> 

Piftmda. 
5 

IfUhSt. 

0.0008 

0.0016 

0.0089 

0.0095 

0.014 

a020 

0.024 

a028 

0.035 

0.045 

IneKe$. 

Pimndt. 
660 

575 
600 

0 
625 
675 
700 
725 
750 
775 
800 
835 
860 
875 
900 

0 
925 
950 

0.110 
0.116 
0.120 

JnaUf. 

10 

20 

18,845,669 

40 

0.0066 

60 

0.124 
a  188 
0.143 
0.147 
0.151 
0.166 
0.161 
a  165 
0.173 
0.176 
0.179 

80 

100 

11,489,877 

18,058,021 

120 

160 

11,666,186 
12,019,666 

200 

0 

a0089 

18,240.506 

225 

0.047 
0.054 
0.050 
0.062 
0.069 
0.073 
0.081 
0.085 
0.092 
0.096 
0.101 
0.106 

250 

18,471,874 

275 

800 

18,000,884 

18,890,284 

825 

a0066 

850 

0.184 
0.191 

400 

i8,224,2ii 



18,248,091 

425 

0 
975 

0.0065 

460 

'RmVA  Infl-fc 

M  tliA  vnlirlit  WM  ikimlliMl. 

475 

Breaking  w^ht.  975  poondaT  ' 

500 

18,230,722 

525 

Modolos  of  rapture,  B=|  {;|^(P+8)ss82,S10. 

TABLB 


.—ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 


Original  mark:  No.  9.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixtore:  70  Cn,  80  Sn.— An^yria:  69.84  Co,  29.88 
Sn.— Dimensiona:  Length  between  anpporta,  22".    Breadth,  0.992".    Depth,  1'. 


8 

0.0008 

0.0089 

0.0071 

0.0087 

0.0111 

0.017 

0.020 

0.022 

0.025 

0.026 

0.027 

0.030 

0.084 

240 
250 
260 
280 
800 

0 
320 
340 
350 

0 
860 

0.089 
0.041 
0.044 
a051 
0.064 

20 

16,624,412 

40 

60 

16,666,009 

60 

15, 106, 902 

80 

0.0006 

100 

18,954,034 

6.066 
0.060 
0.062 

120 

140 
160 

'  15,'89i,'387'"" 

6.6089" 

15,821,786 

160 

itmVA  fnnt 

B«  \cakA  unui 

»rm\i^ 

180 

200 

16,104,514 

Breaking  load,  860  pounds. 

0 

0.000 

280 

0.086 

Modulus  of  rupture,  Bas||^P+3)sl2,076. 

TABLE  XXX.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  10.— Material:  Alloy.-Original  mixture:  68.25  On,  8L75Sn.— Analysis:  68.68  Cn, 
8L26  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.990".    Depth,  1.004". 


4 

0.0008 

20 

0.0039 

40 

0.0087 

50 

0.0103 

60 

0.012 

80 

0.016 

100 

0.019 

0 

125 

0.022 

150 

0.026 

0.000 


13,929.660 


14,543,816 
'i6,"787,'833"* 


175 
200 
0 
225 
250 
275 


0.081 
0.086 


0.039 
0.043 


0.0016 


16,486,288 


15,694,656 


Broke  about  4  seconds  after  puttfaig  ( 
weight. 
Breaking  load,  275  pounds. 

Modulus  of  rupture,  R=|^(P+8) =9,192. 


384  TESTS   OF   METALS. 

RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 

I  First  series.'] 

HBCHANICAL  liABOBATOBT,  DBPABTUBNT  OF  Eiron^BBIKG,  STBVBNS  IITBTITUTB  OF  TBCHKOLOOT. 

TABLE  XXXI.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  11.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  65  Ca,  35  Sn.— Analysis :  65.33  Cu,  34.47 
Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.982".    Depth,  1.003". 


Load. 

Deflection 

Set 

Modulus  of 
elasticity. 

Load. 

h 

Set. 

ModnluB  of 
elasticity. 

Poundt. 
0 

Inches, 
0.0008 
0.0039 
0.0047 
0.0071 
0.0095 
0.011 
0.013 
0.016 

Inehst. 

Pounds. 
110 
120 
130 
140 

Inehss. 
0.017 
0.018 
0.019 

Inehss, 

20 

,..,.. ..  ......1 

18,608.501 

30 

1 

40 

:::::::      I 

19,344.368 

60 

15,521,868 

60 

Broke  about  5  seconds  after  putting  on  weight. 
Breaking  load,  140  pounds. 

80 

100 

17,463,665        1 

0 

0.000 

Modulus  of  rupture,  B=J  JU(P+3)=4,776. 

t,  c«*- 

TABLE  XXXIL— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  12.— Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  61.71  Cn,  38.20  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length 
between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.992".    Depth,  1.000". 


6 

20 
25 
30 
40 
50 
60 


0.0008 

0.0079 

0. 0087 

0. 0095 

0.018 

0.021 

0.028 


8.  944,  893 
9, 003. 980 
6.  559,  r)87 
6,  900,  li46 
6, 133, 626 


0    I ....'        0.0071     ; 

70    I        0.032      1 6,205.519 

0    ; 0.0103      

80    I  Broke  just  as  weight  was  applied. 
Breaking  load,  80  i>onnda. 

Modulus  of  rupture,  R=?  jL(p+3)=2,76L 


TABLE  XXXni.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  13.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  56.32  Cu,  43.68  Sn.— Analysis:  66.70  On, 
43.17  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.998".    Depth,  0.990". 


7 
10 
20 
25 
30 

0 
36 


0.0008 
0.0016 
0. 0039 
0.0055 
0.0063 


0.0079 


0.000 


16, 916, 087 


lit  886, 189 


40 

50 

0 

60 


0.0087 
0. 0103 


13, 902. 301 
14.608.618 


0.000 
Broke  Just  as  weight  was  applied. 


Breaking  load.  60  ponnds. 

Modulus  of  rupture,  R=?^(P+8) =2,126. 


TABLE  XXXIV.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  14.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  51.80  Cu,  48.20  Sn.— Analysis :  Top,  62.27 
Cn,  37.58  Sn.  Middle.  51.62  Cu.  48.09  Sn.  Bottom,  38.41  Cu,  61.04  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between 
supports,  17f'.    Breadth,  1.005".    Depth.  0.0992". 


12 

0.0d24 
0.00155 
0.00^ 
0.0095 
0.012 

80 

0 

90 

100 

0 

110 

120 

0 

180 

140 

0.028 

4,866.028 

20 

0.018 

^ 

4,86i,i37 

0.082 
0.035 

30 

4.824.442 

40 

4»  925, 769 

0.016 

0 

0.0071 

0.087 
0.040 

60 

0.018 
0.018 

4.611,661 

60 

6,174.046 

6.6i7 

0 

0.0087 

0.040 

66 

0.031 

Broke  in  pi 

aoinir  weiflrht  on  bar. 

0 

0.010 

Inff  load.  iXo  nonnda.    ^ 

70 

o.oas 

0 

OiOU 

Modulus  of  mptnre,  Bsr^(P-f-8)a8,877. 

TESTS   OF  METALS.  385 

RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 
IFini  aerie*.] 

liBCBAinCAL  LaBOBATOBT,  BkPABTKBHT  of  BHOniMKBIMO,  ftTBYSHB  IllSTITinX  OF  TSCHKOLOOT. 

TABLE  XZXY.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

OrigfauJnun-k:  Ko.  IS.—Materiali  Alloy.^OrlKiiua  mixture:  47.06  Ga,  62.06  Sn.— Analysis:  47.01  Co, 
62.14  Sn.— Bimensioiu:  Length  between  sapports,  22"'.    Breadth.  0.900".    Depth,  1". 


Load. 

Deaection 

Set 

Modolna  of 
elaatiGity. 

Load. 

Deaectbm 

Set 

Modulus  of 
elasticity. 

8 

InekM. 
0.0008 
a  0024 
a  0047 
0.0056 
OiOOTl 

IneKet. 

Paundt. 
70 
80 
0 
00 
100 
106 

0.0128 
0.0142 

InAsi, 

12 

16,900,106 

20 

0.000 

26 

14,177.779 

0.0106 
0.019 

80 

14,718^181 

0 

0.000 

Broke  aboat  6  seconds  a] 
weight 

!tar  putting  on  the 

86 

0.0071 
0.0070 
0.0087 
0.0103 

40 

60 

17.080.180 

Hodnlus  of  raptore,  B=  |-  - 

60 

-  (P+8)=8,000. 

TABLE  XXXVI.— ALLOY  OP  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  10.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  44.08  On.  66.37  Sn.— Analysis:  44.62  Cu« 
65.28  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22''.    Breadth,  1".    Depth.  0.904". 


6 

0.0008 

10 

0.0016 

20 

0.0032 

80 

0.0047 

40 

0.0068 

60 

0.0087 

0 

00 

0.012 

70 

0.015 

80 

a  017 

100 

a  018 

0.000 


10,607,982 
'ie,'828,''860' 


15,000,786 


0 

no 

120 

0 

180 

140 


0.021 
0.026 


0.000 


18,444.141 


0.0016 

0.026       

Broke    immediately    after    putting 
weight 
Breaking  load.  140  pounds. 

Modulus  of  rupture,  B=.i  ^  (P+3)=4.776. 


TABLE  XXX  ViL— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  17.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  41.74  Cu,  58.26  Sn.— Analysis:  Top,  46.08 
Cu,  63.80  Sn.  Bottom,  38.83  Cu,  60.79  Sn.  liuan,  42.88  Cu,  57.80  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between 
supports,  22".    Breadth.  1.002".    Depth,  O.OOO''. 


12 

0.0008 

0.0016 

0.0039 

0.0063 

0.0079 

OlOOOS 

0.010 

0.012 

0.013 

0.014 

150 

0 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 

0 
210 

Brea: 

0.017    • 

20 

0.0010 

80 

0.022 
0,024 
a026 
0.028 
a080 

20.461.411 

40 

60 

18,752,912 

19,416^409 

00 

70 

18,288^676 

80 

19,204,372 

6.0024 
Broke  abon 

00 

0.042 

100 

20,880,020 

Annlvinir  ivAiirhlL 

0 

aooo 

rinff  TTAffrhL  210  nonndfl. 

120 

0.016 
0.017 

21,281,981 
28,288^907 

Modulus  of  rupture,  Rs=-|  jL  (P+8)  =7,172. 

140 

25tm 


386  TESTS  OF  METALS. 

EECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 
lUrtt  series.'] 

MlCflANlCAL  LABORATORT,  BSPAfiTUKaT  OP  EnODCSSSTKO,  StKTEXB  iNBTlTUn  OF  TiCHKOLOOT. 

TABLE  XXXVin.-^AI.LOT  OF  COPPEB  AlffD  TIK. 

Original  mark:  No.  18.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mlrtare:  80.20  Co,  00.80  Sn.— Analyals:  88.87  Cn, 
61.82  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  sapporta,  22".    Breadth,  0.088".    Depth,  1.008^'. 


Load. 

A 

Set 

Modnlns  of 
elaetieity. 

Load. 

Deflection 

Set 

Hodnlns  of 
elaatioity. 

Pound*. 
4 

Jnehe§, 

0.0008 

0.0032 

0.0038 

0.0047 

0.0087 

0.0108 

0.013 

0.016 

0.018 

0.021 

0.028 

Inchet. 

Potmdt. 
125 
150 
175 
200 

0 
225 

0 
250 

IncKM. 
0.028 
0.035 
0i042 
0.047 

Inehes. 

12,302,853 
U,  748, 228 
11,880.470 
11, 59a  144 

20 

25 

10,855^918 

80 

40 

0.0016 

60 

18,000,516 

0.060 

10,191,6a 

60 

A  nnso 

70 

Broke  lost  aa  weight  wlu  applied. 

tintr  Innd.  250  nnnnoA. 

80 

11,805,440 

00 

Hodnlus  of  ruptare,  R=^  =- 

2  M 

100 

12,074,800 

L  (P+8)8=,400. 

0 

0.0008 

TABLE  XXXIX.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AKD  TUT. 

Original  mark:  13'o.  19.— Material:  Alloy.  -  Original  mixtnre:  81.06  Cn,  65.05  Sn.— Analysis:  84.22  Cn, 
65.80  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22^'.    Breadth,  0.991''.    Depth,  1.004". 


6 

0.0008 
0.0016 
0.0055 
0.0071 

100 
0 
120 
130 
0 
140 
160 
100 

0.025 

""0.'088"*' 
0.036 

11,041,901 

10 

0.0068 

20 

9.652,011 

30 

0 

0.0008 

0.118 

40 

0. 0103 
0.0134 

0.039 

0.048 

nmkA  in  ni 

9.528,266 

50 

10,696.444 

0 

0.0016 

[itiitur  An  VA 

60 

0.017 
0.018 
0.021 

Breaking  load,  160  poonda. 

70 

80 

10, 617, 212 

Modnlos  of  mptnre,  R=-|-  r^  (P48)s6,384. 

0 

0.0032 

TABLE  XL.^ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  20.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  28.72  Cn«  71.28  Sn.— Analysis:  25.85  Go, 
78^  Sn.— Dimenaions:  Length  between  supports,  22^'.    Breadth.  0.990".    Depth,  1.002". 


4 

0.0008 

0.0024 

.8,0089 

0.0055 

0,012 

0.015 

>«.018 

130 
140 

0 
160 
100 

0 
180 
200 

0 
220 
240 

0.047 
0.061 

12 

20 

0.014 

80 

0.0S6 
0.061 

7.850,468 

40 

9,982;8S2" 
9.622,432 

50 

0.017 

80 

0.075 
0.091 

0 

.0..0016 

6,901.990 

70 

0.028     1 
0.028 
0.029 
.OJ05 

0.029 

80       r 

0.018,604 

0.109 
0.121 

90 

fi.  8flD  0711 

100 
0 

"iim" 

7,942,825 

Breaking  load.  240  pounds: 

1^ 

(0.^044 

0 

o.m 

Modolna  of  rupture.  R=^  ^  (P-f8)3B8k067. 

TESTS   OP   METALS.  387 

BEGOBD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 

I  First  8erie8.'\ 

Hkchahical  Labobatobt,  Dipabtmbmt  or  EsGnQCBRiKo,  Stxykits  Inbtttutb  of  TBCHITOIjOQY. 


TABLB  XIX— ALLOY  OV  COPPER  AlO)  TIN. 

-Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixta 
76.20  Sn.— DimeaalonB:  Length  between  snpporta, ' 


Original  mark:  Ifo. 21.— Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  24.88  Cn, 75.62  Sn.- Analyais:  28.36  Cq, 
—  ^  «_     ^ ,-_^    ,  _  _.^  ^  . . Breadth,  1.002".    I>epth,  0.095". 


Load. 

Deflection 

Set. 

Modalns  of 
elaatioity. 

B=4-ZWVP+*) 

Load. 

A 

Set. 

Modulus  of 
elasticity. 

B-4r5iP<P+*> 

Pottnda 
6 

JneKei. 
0.0008 
0.0082 
0.0071 
0.0103 
0.0142 
0.0158 
0.028 
0.020 
0.035 

o.oa 

""0."054"' 

In6ktt. 

Pimndt 
200 

0 
260 

0 
800 
850 

0 
860 
870 

Inehet. 
0.086 

JfMftct. 

6.nr7.083 

20 

0.028 

80 

12,914/205 
11,520,263 
10,256.383 

0.148 

6,013,747 

40 

0.066 

50 

a  178 
0.230 

""  0.245' "* 
0.2f» 

4,606,751 
4,150,805 

60 

80 

9.849,141 
9, 671. 241 

Oi096 

100 

120 

8.749,488 

130 

Broke  10  seconde  after  puttinff 
Breaking  load,  870  poands. 

Modulus  of  mptnie,  R= 4  ^ 

on  weight 

0 

0.0047 

150 

7,690,841 

0 

0.0005 

J  (P+8) =12,408. 

170 

0.066 

0 

0.0166 

TABLB  XLIL— ALLOY  OP  COPPBB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  32.— Material:  Alloy. -Original  mixtare:  21.18  Gn,  78.82  Sn.— Analysis:  20.25  On, 
79.63  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.988".    Depth,  1.005". 


2 

0.0006 

0.0047 

0.0079 

0.0096 

0.015 

0.018 

0.032 

180 

In5m. 

0 

200 

In  10  m. 

0 

225 

In  15  m. 

250 
In  15  m. 
0 
800 

0.184 
0.144 

8,646,678 

10 

20 

0.076 

S5 

9,743,644 

0.164 
0.189 

8,801,668 

40 

60 

7,962,908 
6,967,544 

0.110 

80 

0.203 
0.248 
0.253 
a802 

0 

0.0047 

90 

0.089 

2,664,794 

0 

0.0087 

100 

0.043 

6,419,710 

0.189 

0 

0.0118 

A.IUS 

on  weight. 

120 

0.066 

Breaking  load.  800  pounds. 
Modulus  of  ruptunsB^l^ 

0 

0.026 

150 

0.089 
0.007 
0.134 

4,503.838 

160 

,(P+d)=:10^019. 

TnlSnf. 

^ 

388  TESTS    OF   METALS. 

RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS—Continaed. 
lF%r9t  series.'i 

IfBCHANICAL  LABORATOST,  DSPABnOBNT  OF  EKOIKKEKDIO,  STETBHS  iHBTITim  OF  TBCHKOLOOT. 

TABLE  XLIII— ALLOY  OF  COPPEK  AND  TlCr. 

Original  mark:  No. 23.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  miztare:  15.10  Cn,  84.81  Sn.— Analysis :  15.06  Co, 
84.02  Sn.--I)lmensionA:  Length  between  supports,  22^'.    Breadtii,  1.004^'.    Depth,  0.996". 


Load. 

Deflection 

A 

Set. 

Kodulns  of 
elastioity. 

LoacL 

A 

Set 

Modulus  of 
elasticity. 

Pound*. 
5 

Inche». 

0.0008 

O.0OM 

0.0079 

0.  OUl 

0.021 

0.027 

Indie$. 

PoundM. 

Inlm. 
200 

Inlm. 
0 
210 

Inlm. 
220 
280 
240 
250 
0 
250 

Inlm. 
0 
260 
S70 

Inehst. 
0.291 
0.307 
0.336 

Jncks.. 

10 

1.788,660 

20 

25 

7. 082, 180 

0.226 

40 

0.347 
a866 
0.394 
0.425 
0.484 
0.685 

60 

6^883,216 

0 

0.095 

60 

0.082 
0.048 

80 

0 

0.090 

1,277.886 

100 

0.071 

8.942,687 

0.894 

0 

0.032 

0l579 
0.622 

120 

0.101 
0.133 
0.146 
0.185 
0.206 
0.221 
0.262 
0.256 
0.271 

140 

0.600 

150 

2,839,093 

0.721 
O.ffiM 

100 

850,558 
tting  on  weight. 

170 

Breaking  load,  270  pounds. 
Modulus  of  rupture,  ^=lciiO 

In  2m. 

180 

Inlm. 

P+8)  =9,068. 

190 

TABLE  XLIV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No. 24.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixtare:  11.84  Cn,  88.16  Sn.— Analysis:  11.49  Cu. 
88.47  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.973".    Depth,  0.980". 


0 

0.0008 

0.0056 

0.0071 

0.0096 

0.013 

0.017 

0.022 

0.030 

Inlm. 
0 
220 
240 
260 
200 
0 
270 

In2ra. 
280 

In  2  m. 
290 

Inlm. 
300 

In  20  s. 

0.436 

"■'6.'538"* 
0.676 
0.778 
0.884 

20 

0.341 

26 

11,872,635 
10,403,101 

30 

40 

948,990 

50 

9,233.203 

60 

0. 747 

76 

0.975 
1.502 
1.697 
1.929 
2.128 
2.562 
2.739 
.1.M0 

0 

a  0068 

100 

0.054 

6,598,312 

0 

0.0205 

125 

0.069 

0 

0.048 

140 

0.136 
0.169 

2fifi.71A 

150 

2, 815, 341 

T^AT  Ktnt    ranfillir  i^r^r    90A 

0 

0.007 

pounds  was  placed'  on  it^  and  broike  in  about  20 
seconds.    Reading  of  deflection  Just  before  break- 
ing, 5.849  inches. 
Breaking  load,  300  pounds. 

160 

a  191 
0.219 
0.247 

170 

180 

0 

6.176 

190 
200 

0.294 
0.841 

i,'788;984"" 

Modulus  of  rapture,  R=|  vj^CP+S) =10,706. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 
IFint  series.'] 

"MMCHAJSICJLL  LaBORATOKT,  DlPAKTiaKT  OF  EHGIKEBRniO,  STBTBIW  iHMITU'l'l  OF  TBCBNOLOGT. 

TABLE  XL  v.— ALLOT  OP  COPPBB  AISTD  TIN. 

Oii|{iiial  mark:  TSTo.  25.~^Materlal:   Alloy.— Original  miztore:   0.7  Co,  00.3  Sn.— Analysis:  6.57  Cn, 
0L30  Sn.— Bimenslona:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breod^  l.OOy.    Depth,  1.006". 


Load. 

A. 

Set 

Modnliisof 
elosUdty. 

^=4-^^^+*> 

Load. 

Deflection 

A 

Set 

Modulus  Of 
elasticity. 

JPaundM. 
4 

Indies. 
0.0006 
0.0032 
0.0063 
0.0005 
0.012 
0.018 
0.026 

Inekss. 

Pounds, 
5*  lo- 
ok 40- 
7*40- 
0 
160 
LeA15> 
0 
160 
Leftl* 
55- 
8*  25- 
5*  10- 
7*  40- 
0 
160 
L.*ftl5* 
17*45- 
18*45- 
23*40- 
0 
160 

IndiM, 
L601 
1.766 
1.811 

Inekss. 

10 

20 

25 

7.065,088       1 

L781 

30 

L815 
2.534 

40 

50 

5,410,830 

2.456 

0 

0.0042 

2.607 

2.782 
2.038 
8.136 

60 

0.035 

0 

0.011s 

70 

6.042 

0 

0.016 

4,056' 208""* 

80 

0.054 

0 

0.024 

8.086 

100 
In  10m. 
0 

0.085 
0.106 

3,102,860 

j     8.708 

4.274 
4.310 
5.007 

■"*0.'067"" 

120 

0.140 
a  105 
0.221 
0.810 

2,404,512 

TniOm. 

140 

1,700,380 

6.053 

In  15m. 

5.207 

0 

0.266 

T^nffc  nvAP  nfirht  anil  fntiiwl 

14Oi.]0- 

0.857 
L277 

broken  next  morning.     Total  deiOection  before 
breaking,  nearly  8  inches.    Time,  160  pounds  re- 
mained on  the  bar  mars  than  56  hours.    Breaking 
load,  160  pounds. 

40^  10- 

0 

L205 

150 

1.284 
L204 
L810 
L463 
L530 

160 

830.731 

In  10  m. 

Modulus  of  rupture  »=?  J-(P-f8)=5,806. 

1*  10- 

^  I(^ 

TABLE  XLVL— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AJSTD  TLNT. 

Original  mark:  Ko.  26.— Material:  AUoy.— Original  mixture:   4.20  Cu,  05.71  Sn.— Analysis:   3.72  On, 
06.31  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadtli,  1.005^'.    Depth.  LOW, 


'    7 

0.0008 

0.0016 

a0055 

0.0071 

0.0103 

0.018 

0.025 

170 
0 
180 
100 
200 
In2m. 
In3m. 
0 
200 
210 
In2m. 
0 
210 

0.706 

10 

0.680 

20 

•---•••-•"#" 

""i6,'657,'674'*"' 
8,013,200 

0.883 
1.048 
1.186 
L870 

2.m 

543.726 

25 

30 

448.816 

40 

SO 

6,636,0U 

0 

0.0063 

2.064 

00 

0.085 

""'6.061  "" 

'*"0.'077*" 
0.123 

'"'6.'246"* 

■"'6.'37i"" 
0.540 

2.284 
2,560 
8,658 

0 

0.0166 

70 

0 

0.027 

3.500 

80 

2,846.501 
2.206,281 

i,*856,"802'"" 

100 

Bar  hAtitrfi-nffllv  tfll  frnv  mAr.'hfkfl  botiom  of 

0 
126 

0.001 

supports.    Totfd  deflection  about  8  inches. 

Breaking  load  (considered  to  be  that  load  which 
produces  a  deflection  of  3|  Inches),  210  pounds. 

0 

0.200 

150 

4,083,102 

160 

Modulna  of  mntnTA.  R— o  T^CP-tSi—e.OiR. 
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EECOED  OF  TESTS  BT  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 

inm  seriu.'i 
TABLE  XLYIL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AISTB  TIN. 

HSCHANICAL  LABOBATOBT,  "DRfAStWDXT  OF  BMOIMEBBINO,  STEYKIIB  BIBTITUTB  OV  TSCHNOLOOT. 

QriciudmArk:  No.  27.— HateriiJ:  ABoj—Origfaial  mixtnre:  1.11  Cn,  86.89  Sn.— Analyals;  0.74  Co, 
99.02  Sn.— DimenaionB:  Length  between  support*,  22".    Bzeadth,  1".    Depth,  L012". 


Load. 

A 

Set. 

HodnloB  of 
elaeticlty. 

Load. 

Deflection 

Set. 

Hodolas  of 
elasticity. 

Pounds, 
5 

IfUhSi. 

0.0006 
0.0024 
0.0067 

InehM. 

Powndt. 

100 

InSm. 

0 

110 

InSm. 

0 

120 

In  16m. 

In  45m. 

0 
120  M5- 
0 
120 

Inehe9. 
0.417 
0.621 

InekM. 

640.587 

10 

20 

0.439 

0 

a0024 

0.618 
0.680 

25 

0.0U 

6^771.617 

0 

a0082 

0.620 

80 

0.014 

a786 
1  791 
2.589 

432,787 

0 

0.0047 

40 

0.021 

0 

aoo7i 

2.459 

60 

0.068 

8.648,088 

8.184 

0 

0.020 

8.078 

60 

0.065 

JMtt   mtAttr    «iT«in    nvAmlirfaf;     anil    nAxt 

0 

aou 

morning  the  tny  wag  fonnd  to  have  Reached  the 
Breaking  load,  120  pounds. 

70 

0.106 
a  180 

""o.iA"' 

0.806 

80 

1,198,687 

0 

0.146 

00 

In  5  m. 

Modnlus  of  rnptope,  R=|  A  (P-f3)=8,964. 

0 

0.269 

TABLE  XLVm.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark;  No.  28.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  0.557  Cn,  99.443  Sn.— Analysis:  0.82  Co, 
99.46  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length  between  snpporta,  22".    Breadth,  0.989".    Depth,  1". 


8 

0.0008 
0.0024 
0.0055 
0.0068 
0.0079 
0.0126 

aoi9 

14*  5-. 
0 
110 

In  20m. 

1*  60- 

in3h. 

4*26- 

7*    5- 

0 

110 

120 

In  5  m. 

IMS- 
ISO 

In  5  m. 

In  35  m. 
130 

momin 

port.    ^ 

1.945 

10 

L896 

20 

1.965 
2.004 
2.188 
2.248 
2.878 
2.626 

26 

12,889,141 

11,583,387 

9,398,659 

7,649,833 

80 

40 

60 

0 

0.0039 

60 

0.027 

2.679 

0 

0.0O79 

2.634 

2.650 

2.701 

8.327 

3.866  • 

8.437 

8.787 

70 

0.037 

0 

0.014 

80 

0.047 

4.810,583 

0 

0.021 

00 

0.067 

0 

0.034 

100 

0.083 
0.161 
0.199 
0.295 

3,372,617 

T^ft  nnilei 

p    afrftln    AVAmlirlif     tLttH   nA'rk 

In  5  m. 

e  the  tray  was  fonnd  to  have  reached  sap- 

In  10  m. 

In  40  m. 

Breaking  load,  180  pouidB. ' 

0 

0.260 

100 

0.811 
0.323 
0.406 

110 

924,227 

Modnhis  of  ruptope.  R=!.^^(P+3)  =4,438. 

In  5  m. 
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BECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS-^lontinned. 
IFirst  9erie$.'} 

IQCBAaiCAL  LABOBATOBT,  DkPABTMBRT  or  BNOINEXSIKa,  8lXyBK8  iMflTRDTS  OV  TSCBXOUMST. 

TABLE  XLIX.— BAE  OF  CAST  TIN. 

Orisiiial  mark:  liro.29.— ICaterial:  Baoca  tin,  cast  In  iron  mold.— Dtmenalonfl:  Length  between  sap- 
ports,  22".    Breadth,  0.9W".    Depth,  1.002". 


Load. 

Deflection 

Set 

Hodnlns  of 
elasticity. 

E=4A^<P^*) 

Load. 

Deflection 

Set. 

Modalns  of 
»=4WP+*> 

3 

IneKet. 

0.0008 
0.0032 
0.0055 
0.0095 

Inches. 

Powndt. 
80fc,in5- 
0 
86 
IniOm. 

90 
90^,10- 
0 
100 
In  6  m. 
In  20m. 
0 
110 
In  10  m. 

Indut. 
0.282 

JfMA«ff. 

5 

0.265 

10 

0.340 
0  840 
0.966 
1.199 

20 

8,784,888 

0 

0.0047 

24 

0.012 
0.015 
0.017 

6,218,983 
6,038,908 

80 

L155 

85 

L860 
1.624 
2.124 

0 

0.0056 

40 

0.021 

5,583,107 

0 

0.0005 

2.065 

45 

a029 

2.832 
8.895 

0 

0.015 

60 

OlMI 

8,517,648 
2,"750,'622"" 

"bottom  of  supports." 
Breaking  load,  UO  pounds. 

0 

0.021 

00 

a062 

0 

6.043 

8    I 

70 

0.104 

""  0.218'"* 
observed  oa 
slf  its  bread 

Modnlus  of  ruptoro.  R=s  r^a»+ 8) -8. 740. 

0 
80 
Crack 
across  hi 

Ol083 

i  under  idde 
th. 

I,d2i,'75i""' 

of  bar  extending 

4  vor 

TABLE  L—BAB  OF  CAST  COPPEB. 

Origfaial  mark :  No,  80.~Material:  Lake  Superior  copper,  cant  in  oold  iron  mold.    Poured  very  hot- 
Dimensions:    Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.99".    Depth,  0.98". 


Load. 


Poundt. 
10 
20 
40 
60 
80 
100 


600 


Deflection 


Inches. 

0.0033 
0.0060 
0.0116 
0.0178 
0.0224 
a0289 


120 

0.0355 

160 

0. 0513 

200 

0.0729 

5 

240 

0.0964 

280 

0.1280 

820 

0.1705 

860 

0.2253 

400 

a  3079 

5 

440 

0.4169 

480 

0.5665 

520 

0.7540 

660 

0.9155 

600 

1.1635 

5 

1.2105 


Set 


Inehet. 


0.0029 


0.0260 


Modulus  of 
elasticity. 

■^-4AW« 


9,851,369 

9,908,816 

10,203,205 

9,885,459 


9,657,120 
8, 010, 400 
7, 837, 858 


7.112,607 

6.861,919 

8,711,460 

0.2040 

1, 970, 274 

1,416,068 

1.0085 



Load. 


Poundi. 
640 
680 
720 
700 
800 
820 
840 
860 


Deflection 


Inehe§. 
1.87 
L63 
LOS 
2.28 
2.60 
2.83 
a09 
8.49 


Set 


Inehet. 


Modulus  of 
elasticity. 
_       PJ> 


1.065^786 


720,375 


Supports  slid  out  fix>m  under  the  bar.  Placed  on 
solid  supports  20  inches  apart,  and  applied  1,150 
pounds,  which  gave  a  deflection  of  nearly  6  inches. 
Moved  the  supports  to  10  inches  apart  and  applied 
3,000  pounds,  when  the  bar  broke  after  a  defleotioa 
of  8  inches. 

Breaking  load,  860  pounds. 

3  PI 
Modulus  of  rupture,  R=2  5^=29,848. 

NOTB.— Theflguresin  the  column  headed  "Load** 
are  the  applied  weights  plus  one-half  the  weight  of 
the  bar  between  the  supports.  The  scale-beam  was 
balanced  so  as  to  read  3  x>ounds  (or  one-half  the 
weight  of  bar  between  supports)  when  the  bar  was 
in  position,  before  any  pressure  was  applied  to  it 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS. 

Il%r9i  Beriea,'] 

1CBCIL4HICAL  Labobatobt,  DsFAsnoDrt  OP  EKanncsuiro,  Stevkkb  Ikbtitdtk  of  Tbcbnoloot. 

TABLE  LL-CA8T  COPPER. 

Original  mark :  No.  1  A.~Material :  Cast  copper.— DimeoBioiia :  Length,  <K'.    Diameter,  0.796". 


Load. 


Pound*. 

6,9€0 

e,826 

7,000 

Brok( 


Load  per 
sqnare 
hich. 


Poundi. 

11,800 

13.850 

14,180 

i  inch  {torn 


Elongation 
inSmohea. 


0.01 

0.03 

0.03 

end  marked 


Elongation  in 
parte  of  orig- 
mallength. 


.0020 
.0060 


Diameter  of  fhtctured  section,  0. 790  incli. 

Several  blowholes  in  section;  estimated  area  of 
blowholes,  0.053  square  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  origins!  section,  14,180 
pounds. 

I'enacity  per  square  inch,  deducting  blowholes, 
15,865  jMunds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  in  fractured  seetioii, 
14,464  pounds. 


TABLE  LIL-CAST  COPPER. 
Original  mark:  "So,  1 B.— Material:  Cast  copper.— Dimensions:  Length,  6".    Diameter,  .9798". 


Load. 


Poufidt. 

4,550 
6!670 
Broke 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Poiindt. 

9.100 
11,340 


Elongation  Elongation  in 
in  5.99  parts  of  orig- 
inches.         Inal  length. 


Ineheg, 

0.01 
0.02 


about  20  seconds  after  strain  was  applied 


.0017 
.0033 


i  inch  fi'om  B  end. 


Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.792  inch. 

Estimated  area  of  blowholes  in  section,  0.0575 
sqnare  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  in  original  section, 
11, .340  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  sqnare  Inoh,  deducting  blowholes, 
12.814  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  in  fractured  section, 
11,509  pounds. 


TABLE  Lin.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.2  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  98.1  Cu,  1.9  Sn.— Analysis :  97.95  Cn, 
1.88  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length,  6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load  per 

Elongation 

Elongation     in  , 

Load  per 

Elongation  Elongation    in 

Load. 

square 

in   4.98 

£S?T,2^S* 

Load. 

square 

in    4.98      parts  of  orig- 

inch. 

inches. 

inch. 

inches. 

inal  length. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Jnehoi. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Inches. 

4,310 

8.620 

0.01 

.0020 

11,600 

23,200 

0.56 

.1125 

5,110 

10. 2*20 

0.02 

.0040 

12,000 

24,000 

0.62 

.1245 

6,800 

10, 780 

0  03 

.0060 

12,000 

25.200 

0.78 

.1566 

6,700 

11,400 

0.04 

.0080 

Broke  at  A  end. 

6,360 

12, 700 

0.06 

.0120 

At  10,800  the  elongation  was  observed  to  increase 

0 

■■■"13,600" 

Set  0.05 

0.08 

with  time. 

6,800 

.0160 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.730  inch. 

7,260 

14, 500 

0.11 

.0220 

A  large  number  of  blowholes  in  the  fractnred 
section,  but  their  size  was  too  small  to  be  measnrpil. 

7,670 

15, 140 

0.14 

.0281 

8,800 

16,  600 

0.22 

.0442 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  25,200 

8,060 

17,920 

0.27 

.0542 

pounds. 

9,460 
10,000 

18,900 
20,000 

0.81 
0.38 

.0628 
.0763 

Tenacity  per   squa^  inch  fhM^tured  section, 

10,800 

21,000 

0.49 

.0984 

TESTS   OF  HETALS. 
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BECOBD  OP  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STKESS-Continned. 

IdCHAHiCAL  Labobatobt,  Dxpabhoeht  or  EMOiMXEiiDro,  Stkvsxb  Ikbtitutb  of  Tbchholoot. 

TABLE  LTV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPSB  AJXD  TIN. 

Original  mark:  TSIo,  2  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixtoie:  06.1  Co,  1.0.  Sn.— Analysia:  07.83  Co, 
1.02  Sm.~-Dlmention8:  Length,  41".    Diameter,  0.708". 


Load. 

Load  per 
eqaare 
Inch. 

Elongation 
in  4  inches. 

Elongation     in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 

Load. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

Eloniration 
in4inohe8. 

Elongation      in 
parts  of  origi- 
iiAl  length. 

rounds. 
4,726 
6,100 
6.560 
6,000 
7,520 
0 

Potmdt. 
0,450 
12,200 
18,120 
18,080 
15^040 

Inehst. 
0.01 
0.03 
0.04 

ao6 

0.10 
Set  0. 10 
0.11 
0.13 
0.16 
0.20 
0.24 
0.30 
0.85 

.0025 
.0075 
.0100 
.0150 
.0250 

Poundt.    Poundt         Inehst. 
11,600            28,380               a40              .1000 
11,080            23,860               0.44              .1100 

Broke  1|  inches  from  B  end. 

Fractared  section,  ellipUcal  diameters,  0.717  and 
0.730  inch. 

of  the  Burfboe  free. 

Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch  of  original  section, 
28,060  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  sqoare  inch,  deducting  blowhole, 
27J66  poonds. 

Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch  in  fractared  section, 

7,860 
^220 
8.080 
0,270 
0,875 
10.610 
11,250 

15,720 
16,440 
17,860 
18,640 
10,760 
21.220 
22,600 

.0275 
.0326 
.0400 
.0600 
.0600 
.0750 
.0875 

TABLE  LV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPBE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  8  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture :  06.27  Cn,  8.78  Sn.— AmdysiA:  06.16  Cn, 
8.71  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  6".    Diameter,  0.706". 


Load. 


Pounds. 

6,000 

7,850 

0,200 

0,850 

0 

11,000 

11,580 

12,000 

12.630 

13,150 

In  Im. 

13,780 

14,150 

14,650 


Load  per 
sqnare 
inch. 


Poundt. 
12,000 
15,700 
18.400 
10.700 


22,000 
2.'<.160 
24,000 
25,060 
26,300 


27.660 
28,300 
20,300 


Elongation 
in  6  inches. 


Inches. 
0.01 
0.02 
0.06 
0.10 

Set  0.00 
0.18 
0.24 
0.20 
0.36 
0.40 
0.45 
0.48 
0.54 

aoi 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0017 
.0038 
.0100 
.0167 


.0400 
.0483 
.0600 
.0667 
.0750 
.0800 
.0000 
.1017 


Load. 


Poundt. 
15,200 
15,480 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Pounds. 
80,400 
80,060 


Elongation 
in  6  inches. 


Inches. 
0.70 
0.70 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.1167 
.1817 


Broke  1|  inches  from  0  end. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.006  inch. 

One  blowhole  in  center  of  specimen,  extending 
through  about  3  inches  of  its  lengtli.  Area  of 
blowhole  at  fractured  section,  0.076  square  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  80,060 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  deducting  blowhole, 
86,600  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  fractured  section, 
40, 687  pounds. 


TABLE  LVL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  8  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  06.27  Cn,  8.78  Sn.— Analysis:  85.06  Cn, 
3.80  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  5^".    Diameter,  0.708".  ~ 


Load. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


^ongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Load. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Poundt. 

6,050 

8,120 

10,000 

0 

10,850 

11,660 

12,840 

12,030 

18,450 

18,880 

14.440 

16,000 

16.600 

16,000 


Pounds. 
12,100 
16,240 
20,000 


21,700 
23,100 
24,680 
25,000 
26.000 
27,760 
28.880 
80,000 
81.000 
82,000 


Inches. 
0.01 
0.03 
0.05 

Set  0.04 
0.08 
0.12 
0.10 
0.24 
0.30 
0.84 
0.80 
0.46 
0.62 
0.62 


.0020 
.0060 
.0100 


Pounds. 
16,400 
16,520 


Pounds. 
32,800 
88,040 


Inches. 
0.68 
0.77 


.1360 
.1640 


.0160 
.0240 
.0380 
.0480 
.0600 
.0680 
.0780 
.0020 
.1040 
.1240 


Broke  in  middle. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.686  inch. 

Two  blowholes  in  surCeMse  of  fracture.  Area, 
0.0205  square  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  83.040 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  deducting  blowholes, 

'Tenacity  per  square  inch  fractured  section, 
44,606  pounds. 
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EECORD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STRESS— Continned. 

IFirat  amei.] 

MBCHAiricAL  Labobatobt,  Dbpabtmuit  of  EMGUixKiuica,  Stkyxics  iKBTmm  or  Tbchholoot. 

TABLE  LVIL— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  4  A.— Mateiial :  AUov.— Ori^rinal  miztare:  92.8  Ca,  7.2  Sn.— Analyais:  92.14  Cn, 
7.84  Sn.— DimeoslQiis:  Lengtii,  6'.    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load. 


Poundt. 

5,100 

8,000 

10.000 

10,760 

11.410 

0 

11,900 

12,800 

13. 140 

14.000 


Load  per 
square 
isoh. 


Poundt. 

10, 200 
16.000 
20,000 
21, 520 
22.820 


23.800 
25, 600 
26,280 
28.000 


Elongation 
in  6  inches. 


Inehet. 
0.01 
0.02 
0.03 
0.05 
0.09 

Set  0. 08 

o!l4 
0.21 
0.27 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  orlgl* 
nal  length. 


.0020 
.0040 
.0060 
.0100 
.0180 


.0220 
.0280 
.0420 
.0540 


Load. 


Poundt. 
14.610 
14,650 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Poundt. 
29.220 
29.800 


Elongation 
in  5  inobea. 


Jnehtt. 

0.37 
0.89 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0740 
.0780 


Broke  1^  inches  ttom  G  end. 
Diameter  of  fhu^tored  section.  0.730  inch, 
blowholes. 


Ko 


Tenacity  per  square  inch  of  original  section, 
20,300  poands. 

Tenacltv  per  square  inch  in  firactured  section, 
85,002  ponnas. 


TABLE  LVHL— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  4  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  92.8  Cn,  7.2  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

5i''.    Diameter,  0.798.'' 


Load  per 

Elongation 

Elongation     in  ' 

Broke  1}  inches  from  D  end. 

Load. 

square 

in      5.23 

parts  of  origi-  i 

Diiiroeter  of  fractured  section.  0.787  inch.    No 

inch. 

inches. 

nallength.        | 

blowholes. 
Tenaitity  per  square  inch  of  original  section. 

Poundt 

Poundt. 

Inehtt. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  in  firaotnred  section, 

0  V|  vW  Jfw  UU Ws 

8,000 

16,000 

0.01 

.0019 

10,000 

20.000 

0.02 

.0039 

11.000 

22.000 

0.03 

.0057 

11.700 

28,400 

0.05 

.0096 

12.000 

24,000 

0.07 

.0034 

0 

Set  0.06 
0.09 

12,500 

25.000 

.0172 

13,680 

27.360 

0.16 

.0306 

18,890 

27,780 

a  17 

.0825 

TABLE  LIX.— ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  5  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Origraal  mixture:  90  Gn,  10  Sn.— Analysis:  90.11  Cn, 
9.66  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length.  3.4".    Diameter,  0.790". 


Load  per 

Elongation 
In  3.4  in. 

Elongation     in 

Broke  1|  inches  from  G  end. 

Load. 

square 

parts  of  origi- 

Diameter of  fractured  section,  0.745  inch. 

inch. 

ches. 

nal  length. 

A  few  very  small  blowholes. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  in  orighud  section, 
26^720  poands. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  in  fractured  section, 
30,649  pounds. 

Poundt. 

Poundt. 

Inehtt. 

4.700 

9,400 

0.01 

.0029 

7.640 

15.280 

0.02 

.0059 

12,340 

24,680 

0.06 

.0176 

12,760 

25,520 

0.10 

.0204 

13,260 

26.520 

0.13 

.0384 

13,800 

26^720 

0.14 

.0412 

TABLE  LX.— ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  5  B.— Materinl:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  90  Cu,  10  Sn.- Analysis:  90.48  Cu, 
9.50  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  3.45^'.    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

Elongation 
in      3.45 
inches. 

Elongation     in 
parts  of  origi- 
nallength. 

Broke  at  B  end. 

Diameter  of  Ihictured  section,  0.760  inch.    No 
blowholes. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  in  original  section, 

Irenacity  per  square  inch  in  fractured  aectian, 
29,761  pounds. 

Poundt. 
a  220 
10,300 
11,075 
12,000 
12.680 
0 

Poundt. 
16.440 
20.600 
22.150 
24,000 
25,360 

Inehtt. 
0.01 
0.03 
0.06 
0.07 
0.09 

Set  0.08 
0.11 

.0029 
.0087 
.0174 
.0203 
.0261 

13.250 
.13,500 

26.500 
27,000 

.0319 
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BECORD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STBESS-Contiiiiied. 

IFint  mHm.] 

Hbohahioal  Labobatobt,  DwFAfmaan  of  Svoikxbbdio,  Stbyshb  Instituti  of  Tkcbkologt. 

TABLB  LXL~ALLOY  OF  COPPSB  AND  TIK. 

Oilidnal  mark:  No.  6  A.— Katerial :  Alloy.— Origiiial  mixtim :  86.57  Co,  18.48  So.— Analyds :  87.1600, 
12.60  Sq.— Dimensions:  length.  A^'.    I>iameter,  0.708". 


Load. 

Load  per 

square 
inch. 

in    4.87 
Inohea. 

Elongation     in 
narts  of  origi- 
nal length. 

Broke llneh frame  end. 
Diameter  of  f ractared  section,  0.702  Inch. 
One  blowhole,  eUiptical,  0.18  z  0.06  inch  diam- 
eters. 

Poundt, 

10.000 

12,000 

13.200 

18,860 

Poundf. 
20,000 
24,000 
26.400 
26^700 

0.01 

ao8 

0.06 

aoo 

.0020 
.0062 
.0128 
.0186 

Tenacity  per  square  ineh  original  section,  26,700 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  deducting  blowhol^ 
27  J[62  pounda. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  fhustored   section. 

TABLE  LXn.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TDT. 

Original  mark:  Ka  6  B.-^MateriaI :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  86.67  Cu,  18.43  Sn.— Analysis:  87.16  Cn, 
12.77  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  6%",    Diameter,  0.708^'. 


Load  ]>er 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
infi  inches. 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
ns! length. 


Load. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in  6  inches. 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Poundt. 
7.000 
10,800 
11.000 
11,800 
18,050 
18,600 

0 
14,000 
14.700 
16,000 

0 


Poundt. 
14,000 
21.600 
22.000 
23.600 
26.100 
27,000 


28,000 
20,400 
80,000 


Inehtt. 

0.01 
0.02 
0.03 
0.04 
0.06 
0.00 
Set  a  06 

an 
a  14 
a  18 

Setai7 


.0060 
.0040 
.0060 
.0080 
.0120 
.0180 


Poundt. 
16,680 
16.000 
16,080 


PouTtdt. 
81,160 
32,000 
33,160 


a  21 
a24 


.0420 


.0220 
.0280 


Broke  1  inch  from  D  end. 

Diameter  of  fhbotured  section,  0.778  inch.  No 
blowholes. 

Tenacity  i>er  square  inch  original  section,  82,160 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  ftactored  section,  84,263 
pounds. 


TABLE  LXni.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  7  .A ^Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  80  Cu,  20  Sn.— Analysis:  80.00  Cu,  18.02 

Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  6^'.    Diameter,  0.796''. 


0.850 
14.000 
16.800 


10,700 
28,000 
83,600 


a  01  .002 

a02  .004 

Broke  in  middle. 


Diam<>ter  of  fractured  section,  0.788  inch. 
One  blowhole,  irregular-shaped,  about  0.10  inch 
diameter. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  88,600 
pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  deducting  blowhole, 


TABLE  LXIV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Origfaialmark:  No.  7  B.— Material:  Alloy.-Original mixture:  80  Cu,  20 Sn.— Analysis:  80.00  Co,  18.76 
Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  4^'.    Diameter,  0.708". 


10,000 
16.140 
16,180 


Diameter  of  fractured  section.  0.800  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  aection,  82,860 
pounds. 


TABLE  LXV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  8  A.— Haterial:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  76.82  Cu,  28.68  Sn.-^Analyais:  76.67  Cu, 
23.24  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  6".    Diameter,  a796". 


Broke  at  10,300  pounds  at  A  end. 
Elongation  just  perceptible  to  touch  of  calipers. 
Several  small    blowholes.    Area  about  0.016 
square  inolu 


Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  20,600 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  deducting  blowhdea 
21,281  poundB. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STRESS— Contmued. 

IFirii  aeries."] 

Mechanical  Laboratobt,  Dbpabticbnt  of  ENGnnnBnio,  Stbvxns  ImrrruTB  of  Tecbsoijoot. 

TABLE  LXVI.— ALLOT  OF  COPPSS  AND  TIH. 

Oiigliial  mark:  No. 8  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Orieinal  roixtaro:  78.82  Cu,  28.68  So.— AnalysU:  76.60  Cn, 
28.28  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  H".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Broke  at  11,710  pomida.  h  inch  ftom  D  end. 
No  elongation  that  oouia  be  detected. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  23,420 
poonds. 


TABLE  LXVn—ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.0  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:   70  Cn,  80  8n.— Analysia:  60.90  Co, 
29.85  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  of  turned  portion,  1".    Diameter,  0.986''. 


Had  difficulty  in  setting  the  piece  In  the  Jaws 
of  ihe  tensile  machine,  as  the  alloy  -was  harder 
than  the  steel  faces  of  the  Jaws. 

At  2,600  pounds  stress  the  piece  slipped  out  from 
the  Jaws,  uid  again  at  4,300  and  1,420  pounds. 

Beset  each  time. 

At  6,950  pounds  the  piece  broke  in  the  square 


portion,  1  inch  firom  the  A  end  of  the  turned  part. 

Measurement  of  fractured  section,  1  inch  x  0.992 
inch. 

Tenacity  of  section  fractured,  per  square  inch, 
7,006  pounds. 

Tenacity  of  drcnlar  section  (unbioken),  9,121 
pounds  plua. 


TABLE  UCVJULL— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark :  No. 9  B— Material:   AUoy.— Original  mixture:  70  Cu,  80  Sn.— Analysia :  69.77 Cu, 
29.92 Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  1".    Diameter,  0.972''. 


Broke  in  turned  portion,  at  8,090  pounds. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch,  4,164  pounds. 


TABLE  LXIX.^ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  10  B.— Material:  A.noy.— Original  mixture:  68.25  Cu,  31.75  Sn.— Analysis:  68.67  Cu, 
81.30  Sn.— Dimensions :  Rectangular  section,  0.994  x  1.005".    (Too  brittle  to  be  turned  in  lathe. ) 


Slipped  from  the  Jaws  of  the  tensile  machine  at 
£00.  650,  and  775  pounds. 

Broke  at  1,620  pounds,  in  the  Jaws,  {inch  from 
end  of  piece  marked  D. 

The  piece  remidning  after  this  test  was  too  short 


to  be  tested  further  in  the  same  machine,  and  it 
was  sent  to  Messrs.  Ridhl6  Bros.,  PhUadelphia, 
who  t«sted  it,  and  reported  its  strength  at  1,600 
pounds  per  square  inon. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  1,620  pounds. 


TABLE  LXX— ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  11  A.— Material:  AUoy.— Original  mixture:  65  Cu,  85  Sn.— Analysis:  66.81  Cu, 
84.47  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  1".    Diameter,  0.974". 


Broke  in  middle,  at  1,770  pounds. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch,  2,376  pounds. 


TABLE  LXXL— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Nail  B.— Material:  Alio  v.— Original  mixture:  65  Cu.  85  Sn.— Analysis:  66.86  Cu, 
84.47  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  1".    Diameter,  0.976". 


Slipped  from  Jaws  of  tensile  machine,  at  1,520, 
1,680,  and  1,775  pounds. 

Broke  at  *2,02d  pounds,  in  the  Jaws.  |  inch  firom 
D  end,  and  in  the  square  portion  of  tne  specimen. 


Tenacity  of  fractured  section  per  square  inch, 
2,025  pounds. 

Tenacity  of  turned  portion  (unbroken),  2,712 
pounds  piu9. 


TABLE  LXXn.-A.LLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  12  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Origins! mixture:  61.71  Cu,  88.29 Sn.—DimensionB:  Reot- 
angular  section,  0.9M"  x  1.004".    (Too  brittle  to  be  turned.) 


The  piece  12  A  broke  in  handling  into  two  pieces, 
marked  A  and  C. 

These  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Ridhl6  Bros.,  Phila- 
delphia, who  reported  their  tenacity  to  be— 


No.  12  A,  250  pounds  per  square  inch. 
No.  12  C,  1,126  pounds  per  square  inch. 
No.  12  B  broke  into  several  pieces  while  being 
turned  in  the  lathe. 
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BECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRES&-Continiied. 

"MacBASicih  Ladoratobt,  "DsPASfmassT  of  BROinKEBurOf  Stbysks  Imstitutb  of  TSdOrOLOOT. 
TABLB  LXXIII.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  THT. 

Ortgiiuamark:  No.l3  A.— Materinl:  Alloy.— Originiamixtaro:  66.32  Cn,  43.68  Sn.—AxuOyBis:  56.58  Co, 
8.11  Sn.— DimeoBiODB:  Length,  1".    Dlnmeter,  0.960". 


Broke  at  050  pounda  at  C  end  of  turned  portion. 


Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch,  1,260  ponnds. 


TABLE  LXXIV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  13  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixtore:  56.32  Co,  48.68  Sn-oAnalyaia:  56.82  Co, 
43.22  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  1".    Diameter,  0.075". 


Broke  at  240  ponnda,  in  the  square  portion  of  the 
Bpeoimen,  1  inch  from  the  D  end  of  the  tamed 
part. 

Sent  the  larger  piece  remaining  to  Messrs. 


Rifth16  Bros.,  who  reported  its  strength  to  be  1,650 
ponnds  per  square  inch,  breaking  in  the  tamed 
portion  near  the  shoulder. 


TABLB  LXXV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.14  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  61.8  Cu,  48.2  Sn.— Analysis:  62.27  Co, 
87.58  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  I".    Diameter,  0.068". 


Broke  in  the  Jaws  of  machine,  in  the  square  por> 
tion,  }  inch  from  C  end,  at  1;170  pounds. 

Tenacity  of  section  f^Mstured,  1,170  pounds  per 
squBxe  inch. 


Tenacity  of  tamed  portion  (unbroken),  1,680 
pounds  poM, 


TABLE  LXXVI.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  14  B— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  51.8  Cu,  48.2Sn^->Analy8ia:  88.41  Co. 
61.04  Sn.—Dimenfdons:  Length,  1".    Diameter,  0.798''. 


Broke  at  1,070  pounds  in  middle  of  tamed  por- 
tion. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch,  8,040  pounds. 


TABLB  LXXVIL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

'  Original  mark:  Na  15  A.— Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  47.95  Cu,  52.025  Sn.— Analysis:  47.72  Cn, 
51.00  Sn.— Dibiensions:  Section,  1.006"  square. 


The  piece  No.  15  A  broke  into  two  pieces  in 
handling. 
The  broken  pieces,  marked  A  and  C,  were  sent 


to  Messrs.  RidhI6  Bros.,  who  reported  their  tenao* 

Ity  to  be- 
No.  15  A,  900  pounds  per  square  inch. 
No.  15  C,  2,100  pounds. 


TABLE  LXXVnL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 
Original  mark :  No.  15  B.—Material:  Alloy.-~Analysis :  47.40  Cu,  52.20  Sn. 


Tnis  piece  broke  in  the  lathe  while  being  turned.        Pieces  too  short  for  test. 


TABLE  LXXIX.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Orighudmark:  No.  16  A.— Material:  AUoy.-Originril  mixture:  44.63  Cu,  56.37  Sn.— Analysis:  44.62  Co, 
56.15  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  1''    Diameter,  0.980". 


Broke  at  2,620  ponnds  in  middle  of  turned  part.         Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch,  3,460  poxmds. 


TABLE  LXXX.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

OrigiAal  mark:  No.  16  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Analysis:  44.42  Cu,  65.41  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  6^. 

Diameter,  0.708". 


Broke  at  1,280,  after  the  stress  had  l>een  applied 
Ibr  seTeral  aeooods,  at  D  end  of  tamed  part. 


Elongation  Just  perceptible  to  toi  ib  of  calipers. 
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BECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS-Continned, 

IFint  ieries.'i 

HscHAmcAL  Laboratort,  Dbpabtmemt  of  ExaniBBBnio,  SrcYBm  Inbtituts  of  Techxoloot. 

TABLE  LXXXL— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AJTD  TIK. 

Original  mftrk:  No.  17  A.— Material:  Alloy.-Original  miztnre:  41.74  Co,  68.20  Sn— Analysis:  45.93  Co, 
53.80  Sn.— DxmenaionB:  Length,  6".    Diameter,  0.788". 


Broke  at  1,130  ponnda  k  inch  firam  A  end. 
Ko  elongation  detected. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  2,260  pounda. 

TABLE  LXXXn.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  Aim  TIK. 

Original  mark:  ITo.  17  B.— Material:  Anoy.~Original  mixture:  41.74  On,  58.26 Sn.— Analysis:  88.83  Cn, 
80.70  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  V'.    Diameter,  0.708''. 

Broke  at  2,780  pounds  i  inch  from  B  end. 
No  elongation. 

Tenaoitiy  per  square  inch,  6,560  pounds. 

TABLE  LXXXin.-ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AliTD  TIN. 
Original  mark :  No.  18  A.— Material:  AUoy.^Original  mixture:  80.20  Cu,  00.80  Sn.—Anolysis  (No.  180): 

Broke  in  the  tensUe-maohlne  before  strain  was 
applied,  with  the  weight  of  the  piston  and  attach- 
ments, about  100  pounda. 

Tenacity  donbtfttL 

T  OF  COPPER  AJiTD  TIN. 
Uuneter,  0.708^'. 

TABLE  LZZXiy.^ALLO 

Original  mark:  No.  18  B.-Matorial:  AUoy.— Am 

Length,  0".    D 

Broke  at  1,410  pounds  2|  inches  from  B  end. 
Elliptical-shaped  blowhole  in  fractured  surface. 
Area,  0.12  square  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  2,820  pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  deducting  blowhole, 
3,711  pounds. 

TABLE  LXXX.V.-ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  10  A..-Material :  AUoy.^Original  mixture:  84.06  Cn,  05.06  Sn.— Analysis  (No.  10  C): 
84.22  Co,  05.80  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  8".    Diameter,  0.708". 

Broke  1  inch  from  A  end  in  the  same  manner  as 

No.  18  A. 

Tenacity  donbtfrd. 

TABLE  LXXXVL— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 
Original  mark:  No.  10  B.~Material:  Alloy.—AnalysU  (No.  10  C):  84.22  Cu,  85.80  Sn.— Dimensiima: 

Broke  1  Inch  from  D  end  at  1,000  ponnda. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  3,871  pounda. 

TABLE  LXXXVn.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER- AlH)  TIN. 

Original  mark:  N&20  A.— Material:  Alloy.-Original  mixture:  38.72CU, 71.28  Sn.-Analyais:  20.67 Cn, 
73.08  Sn.—Dimeniaons:£Bngth,0".    Diameter.  0.700". 

Broke  at  000  pounds  2  inches  from  C  end. 

TABLE  LXXXVin.^ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 
Original  mark:  N&20B.-.Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixtnxe:  28.72  Cu,  71.28  an..^AnalyBi8:  26.12  Oa» 

Broke  at  760  ponnda  at  D  end. 
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SECOKD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STRESS- Continued. 
IFint  9eries.'i 

liMCBAXlCAL  LlBOBATOBT,  BBPABTUXNT  OF  SXGDiBXBDIG,  &IEVMSB  iNflrriTUTI  OF  TBCHXOLOOT. 

TABLB  LXXXrr.— ALLOT  OF  COPPBB  AOT)  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  21  A.— Material:  Alloy.-^riginal  mixture:  24.38  Cii,  75.02  Sn.— Analysia :  22.80  Cq, 
76.89  Sn.— Dimenfliona:  Beotangnlar  aeotion,  0.997''  x  1.007". 


Bar  No.  21  oontained  a  blowhole  which  extended 
tb  ronghont  nearly  ita  whole  length.    The  tension- 

{tleeea  were  therefore  left  of  the  origixial  rectanga- 
ar  aection. 

21 A  broke  at  0.800  poonds  1|  inohea  from  C  end. 
Eloni^ation,  0.01  inch  in  0  inohea. 
Tenacity  per  aquare  inch  of  total  original  aec- 
tion, 0,275  pounda. 


The  blowhole  at  the  fraotnred  anrface  waa  ellip- 
tical in  aeodoBt  meaanring  0.21  x  0.18  inch  in  diam- 
eter. 

The  diatanoea  of  the  edgea  of  the  hole  from  the 
two  neareat  edgea  of  the  fractured  aarf^e  were 
0.27  and  0.30  inch.    Area  of  blowhole,  0.0297  inch. 

Tenacity  per  aquare  inch  of  metal  aotnally  fhu>- 
tored,  0,498  pounoa. 


TABLE  XC— ALLOY  OF  COPPBB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  21  B.->  Material :  Alloy  .^Original  mixture:  24.88  Cn,  75.02  Sn.— Analysia:  23.80  Co, 
76.08  »n.— Dimenaiona:  Beotangnlar  aection,  1.000"  x  1.020". 


Broke  at  7,420  pounda  8  Inchea  finom  B  end. 

No  elongation.  Size  of  blowhole,  0. 80  x  0. 21  inch, 
elliptical.  Area.  0.0495  inch.  Position  of  blow- 
hole, 0.25  inch  Mid  0.30  inch  from  neareat  edges. 


Tenacity  per  aquare  inch  of  metal  actually  fhM- 
tured,  7,040  ponnaa. 

Tenacity  per  aquare  inch  of  total  original  aeo- 
tlon,  7,275  pounda. 


TABLE  XCL— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  22  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  21.18  Cu,  78.82  Sn.— Analyaia:  20.28  Cu, 
79.03  Sn.— Dimenaiona :  Length,  0".    Diameter,  0.798''. 


Broke  at  3,220  pounda  at  A  end. 
No  elongation  detected. 


Tenacity  per  aquare  inch,  0,440  pounda. 


TABLE  XCn.— ALLOY  OF  COPPBB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  22  B.— Material:  AUoy.-Originid  mixture:  21.18  Cu,  78.82  Sn.— Analysis:  20.21  Cn, 
79.02  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length,  V,    Diameter,  0.790". 


Broke  at  1,120  pounda  |  Inch  from  D  end. 
No  elongation  detected. 


Tenacity  per  aquare  inch,  2,284  pounds. 


TABLE  XCnL— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  23  A.— Material:  Allov.^Original  mixture:  16.19  Cu,  84.81  Sn.— Analysis:  16.12  Co, 
84.58  Sn.— Dimenaiona :  Length,  0".    Diameter,  0.708". 


Broke  at  275  pounds  |  inch  from  C  end. 
No  elongation. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch,  660  pounds. 


TABLE  XCIV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  28  B.— Material :  Alloy.^Origlnal  mixture:  15.19  Cu,  84.81  Sn.— Analysis:  16.04  Cn, 
84.05  Sn^Dimenaiona :  Length,  0".    Diameter,  0.798". 


LoAd 


Pmmdt. 
2,700 
8,200 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Pounds, 
5,400  • 
8,520 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


InehM. 
0.01 

ao2 


Elongation  in 
parte  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.002 
.004 


Broke  at  D  end. 

Diameter  of  fitustuxed  section,  0.708  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  aecticm,  6,689 
pounda. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STRESS— Oontinaed 

IFirgt  9erie9.'\ 

Mbchakical  Labobatobt,  Bbfartmbnt  of  Enococbbdio,  Stbybxs  IxflmruTB  of  Tbchhoi^oot. 

TABLE  XCV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPBB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  24  A.— Material:  AUoy.— Original  mixture:  11.84  Cn,  88.18  Sa.— Analyaia :  1L49  Cn, 
88.44  Sn.— Dimensions :  Lengtii,  8".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Pounds. 
1,650 
2,760 
8,260 
8,800 
0 
8.300 

In  2  m. 


Load  ]>er 
square 
inch. 


Pounds. 

8,:hm) 

6.620 
6.520 
6,6u0 


6,600 
6,600 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Inehes. 
0.01 
0.04 
0.06 
0.10 

Set  0. 10 
0.13 
0.37 


Elongation  in 
l>arts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0120 


.0260 
.0740 


Broke  2  inches  from  A  end. 

Fractured  section  elliptical ;  diameters,  0.768  and 
0.776  inch. 

Tenacity  per  sqoaie  Inoh  original  section,  6,600 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  fkaetnxed  section,  7,050 
pounds. 


TABLE  XCVI.--AXLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  24  B.^Material:  Alloy.-Original  mixtnre :  11.84  On.  88.16  Sn.— Analysis:  11.48  Cn, 
88.50  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  6".    Diameter, 0.798''. 


Load. 


Pounds. 
1,820 
2,680 
8,080 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Pounds. 
8,640 
5,360 
6,160 


Elongation 
in  5.02 
inches. 


Inchss, 
0.01 
0.02 
0.04 


Elonpfttion  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.002 
.004 
.008 


Broke  }  inch  from  B  end. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.795  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inoh  original  section,  6,160 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  fractored  section,  6,204 
pounds. 


TABLE  XCVn.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  25  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixtnre:  9.7  Cu,  90.8  Sn.— Analysis:  8.82  Cn, 
91.12  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  6".    Diameter,  0.708". 


Load  per 

Elongation 

Broke  2|  inches  from  C  end. 

Load. 

square 

in    6.02 

parts  of  origi- 

Diameter of  fractured  section.  0.730  faioh. 

inch. 

inches. 

nal  length. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  6,000 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  fractured  section,  7,167 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Inehss. 

pounds. 

1,520 

8,040 

0.01 

.0017 

2.200 

4,400 

0.02 

.0033 

2,520 

5,040 

0.04 

.0067 

2,830 

5,660 

0.07 

.0117 

8,000 

6,000 

0.11 

.0184 

In2m. 

6,000 

0.43 

.0714 

TABLE  XCVin.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  25  B.— Material:  Alloy .~ Analysis:  8.82  Cn,  91.66  Sn.— Dfanensions:  Length, 6". 

Diameter,  0.708". 


Load. 

Load  i>er 
square 
inch. 

Sttt 

Elongation     in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 

Broke  1  Inch  from  D  end. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section.  0.740  inoh. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  6,900 

Pounds. 
2,000 
2,700 
2.910 
8,450 

Inlm. 

Pounds. 
4,000 
5.400 
6,820 
6,900 
61900 

Inches. 
0.01 
0.03 
0.05 
0.12 
0.88 

.0020 
.0060 
.0100 
.0240 
.0660 

Tenacity  per  squai«  inoh  fraotored  section,  8,081 
pounds. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS— Continued. 
IFirst  9€ri€S,'] 

MSCHAHICAL  LaBORATORT,  DKPABTMBIIT  OF  BNODrXBRIlfO,  STBVXKS  XKBTITUTB  OF  TSCHNOLOGT. 

TABLE  XCIX— ALLOY  OF  COPPBE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  26  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Orierinal  mixtare:  4.29  Cn,  96.71  SiL—Axuajsia :  3.70  Co, 
9«.dO  Sn-^DimenoioDa:  Length,  0^.    Diameter,  0.708". 


Poundt. 
1,300 
1.580 
1.850 
2.000 
2,150 

In  2  m. 


Load  per 
square 
inoh. 


Pounds. 

2,600 
8,060 
3,700 
4,000 
4,300 
4,300 


Elongation 
in  6  inches. 


lnehe$. 
0.01 
0.04 
0.10 
0.16 
0.10 
0.50 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  orig* 
mal  length. 


.0017 
.0067 
.0167 
.0267 
.0333 


Broke  in  mlddTe. 

Diameter  of  fraci^^ored  section,  0.680  inoh. 

Blow-hole  0.25  iuoh  diameter  in  fractured  surface. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  4,300 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  deducting  hlowholes, 
4,767  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inoh  fractured  section,  5,020 
pounds. 


TABLE  C-ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  26  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Analysis:  3.74  Cu,  06.32  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  0". 

Diameter,  0.708''. 


Load  per 

in  5  inches. 

Elongation    in  , 

Broke  in  middle. 

Load. 

square 

parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.660  inch. 

inch. 

Breaking  load,  2,630  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  6,260 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Inehss. 

pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  inoh  fractured  section,  7,687 

1.550 
2,000 

8,100 
4,000 

0.01 
0.03 

.002 
.006 

pounds  (assuming  that  £he  final  section  sustained 

2,630 

5,260 

0.00 

.018 

Inlm. 

5,260 

0.62 

.124 

Reducet 

to- 

1,800 

3,600 

0.64 

.J28 

In  2  m. 

3.600 

0.65 

030 

In4m. 

3,600 

0.74 

.148 

TABLE  CL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  27  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  1.11  Cn,  08.80  Sn.— Analysis:  0.75  Co, 
08.80  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length  6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load. 


Pounds. 

1,600 
In  Im. 

1,800 
In2m. 
InSm. 
In  7  m. 
Bi8m. 


Load  per  Elongation'  Elongation  in 
square  in  5.01 1  pai-tsoforig- 
inch.  inches.  mal  length. 


Pounds. 
3,200 
3,200 
3,600 
3,600 
3.600 
3.600 
3,600 


Inehss. 
0.00 
0.18 
0.24 
0.40 
0.66 
1.26 
1.58 


.018 
.036 
.048 
.080 
.013 
.252 
.316 


Broke  in  middle. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.550  inch. 

Surface  very  much  corrugated  by  strain. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  3,600 
XMunds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  ftactared  section  (as- 
suming tliat  the  final  section  sustained  the  load  of 
1,800  pounds),  7,676  pounds. 


TABLE  Cn.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  27  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  1.11  Cu,  08.80  Sn.— Analysis,  0.72  Cn, 
00.06  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length,  6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load. 


Pounds. 

1,550 
In  2  m. 

1.850 
In3m. 
0 

1,850 


Load  i)er 
square 
inch. 


Pounds. 
8,100 
8.100 
3.700 
3,700 


8.700 


26  T  M 


Elongation 
in  5.08 
inches. 


Inches. 
0.13 
0.17 
0.28 
0.72 
Set  0.72 
0.81 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  orig' 
Inal  length. 


.0293 
.0483 
.1241 


.1397 


Broke  2  inches  from  B  end. 

Diameter  of  fhustured  section,  0.540  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  3,700 
IMunds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inoh  fractured  section,  8,167 
pounds,  (f) 
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BECORD  OP  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS-ContinuecL 

liSCHAXICAL  LABOBATOBT,  PEPABnfElIT  OP  EHOINKKBIirO,  STSVBKB  THVIITDTI  OF  TiCmiOLOOT. 

TABLE  cm.— ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AlTD  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  28  A.— Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  0.657  Co,  00.448  Sn.- Analysia:  0.8S 
Co,  00.46  Sn.— Dimenaiona:  Length,  ^'.    Diameter,  0.708". 


Load. 


PowndM. 
1,400 
1,700 
1,880 

2.360 

Rednoe<. 
2;  200 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Pound*. 
2,800 
8,400 
8,700 

4,700 

to— 
4,400 


Elongation 
inSincliea. 


.Elongation  in 
pans  of  orig- 
inal length. 


1.80 


Broke  in  middle;  greatest  stress,  2,350  pounds. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.496  inoL 

Surface  very  much  distorted. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  4,700 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  fraotoied  aection  (as- 
suming that  the  muU  section  sustafaied  the  ntaxl. 
mom  load  of  2,850  pounds;  plainly  an  error  in  this 
ease),  14,463  pounds. 


TABLE  CIV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Orighial  mark:  No.  28  B.— ICaterial:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  0.657  Cu,  99.443  Sn.— Analysis:   0.82 
Cu,  99.4  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  6".    Diameter,  0.796^'. 


Load. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

in     6.02 
inches. 

parts  of  orig- 
bial  length. 

Broke  in  middle. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section.  0.476  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  4,250 
pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,250 
InSm. 

1,600 
In  8  m. 
In8m. 
Increase 

2,125 
Redocec 

1,400 

Pound*. 
2,500 
2,600 
3,000 
8,000 
8,000 
»d-strainrap 

2,800 

0.01  * 
0.03 
0.08 
0.30 
0.50 
Idly  to— 
L98 

2.10 

.0017 
.0050 
.0183 
.0498 
.0831 

.8200 

.3488 

Tenacity  per  square  Inch  fractured  aection  (as- 
2,125  pounds),  11,992  poonds. 

TABLE  CV.— CAST  TIN. 
Original—rk:  No.  29  A.— Material:  Banca  tin.— Dimensions:  Length,  6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Pound*. 

1,700 
0 
Reducec 

1.250 
In2m. 

1.400 
InlOm. 


Load  par 
square 
inch. 


Pound*. 
8,400 


to— 
2,500 
2,500 
2,800 
2,800 


Elongation 
in  6  inches. 


Inch**. 

0.15 

:8et  a  15 

0.19 
0.27 
0.82 
L70 


Elongation  in 
ports  of  orig- 
inal length. 


.025 
.025 

.0818 
.046 
.0588 
.2838 


Broke  |  inch  from  A  end. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.400  inch  (approx- 
imately). The  section  was  verv  much  distorted, 
and  an  exact  measurement  could  not  be  obtained. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  of  original  section,  con- 
sidering  1,400  poonds  as  the  bref^ing  load,  2,800 
pounds  (with  i^adual  test). 
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BECOBD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STBESS-Contmned. 
IFirti  loriei.'] 

MKHAXICAL  LaBOEATOBT,  DBPABIHBrr  OF  BnoniXBBIHO,  STBTXHB  iMirnTUTJt  OF  TXCHHOLOOT. 

TABLE  CYL— CAST  TIK. 

OriginAlmBTk:  ^o.  29  B.— ICaterial:  Buioa  tin.— Dimenalons:  Xcngth,  V.    Dlunetor,  0.790". 


Load  per 

Broke  2  inohea  from  D  end. 

Xottd. 

aqnare 

in    6.02 

parte  of  origi- 

Fractured section  very  irregnlar,  and  drawn  oni 

inch. 

incbea. 

nal  length. 

section  0.300  inch. 

Tenadtyper  aqnare  Inchof  original  section  (with 
rapid  Utt)  4,200  ^oandM, 

Foundt. 

Pvundt. 

Indut. 

975 

1.950 

0.01 

.0017 

1,180 

2,800 

0.08 

.0050 

1,290 

2.680 

0.09 

.0150 

1^600 

8,200 

0.20 

.0332 

2,000 

4.000 

0.58 

.0903 

2,100 

4.200 

L88 

.8123 

Piece  extending  rapidly  and  at 

1,700  1           8,«K)i            2.58 

rain  rednced  t4>— 
.4209 

TABLB  CVIL-CAST  GOPPEB. 
Original  mark :  No.  80  A.— Haterial :  Lake  Snperior  copp^  cast  in  iron  m<dd.— Dimensions :  Length, 


400 
1,000 
2,000 
4.000 
6,000 
6,400 
6.800 
7.200 
8.000 
8,800 
9,000 
9.800 

250 
10,200 


Load  per 
aqnar^ 
inch. 

ln6  inohea. 

Pwndt. 

Inehei. 

800 

0.0004 

2.000 

0.0011 

4.000 

0.0022 

8,000 

0.0027 

12,000 

0.0032 

12.800 

0.0062 

13.600 

0.0083 

14.400 

0. 0132 

16,000 

0.0358 

17.600 

0.0642 

19,200 

0.0942 

19,600 

0.1073 

500 

Set  0.0951 

20,400 

0.1218 

Blongation  i  n 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.00008 
.00022 
.00044 
.00054 
.00064 
.00104 
.00166 
.00264 
.00716 
.01284 
.01884 
.02146 


.02436 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in5inchea. 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Poundi.    Paundi.        In6hs9. 

11.000  22.000  ai606  .03210 

12,200  24.400  0.2191  .04382 

'  14,000  28.000  0.3258  .06516 

I        270  640    Set  0.3155 

I  14,400  28.800  0.3448  .06806 

14,600  29.200  0.3760  .07520 

Broke  jujit  as  reading  was  taken  |  inch  fk-om  A 

end.    Practnred  section  distorted  fh>m  circular 

form.    Three  diameters  measured  0.737  inch,  0.725 

inch,  and  0.732  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  original  section,  29,200 

pounda. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  fbustured  section,  84,790 

pounds. 


TABLE  CVUL-CAST  COPPER 
Original  mark :  No.  80  B.— Material:  Cast  copper.— Dimensions :  Length,  6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load. 


Load  per 
aqnare 
inch. 


Elongation 
in  5  mches. 


Compression  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Load  per 
square 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Compression  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nallength. 


Poundi. 
6,400 
7,000 
7,200 
7,800 
8,400 
9,000 
9,400 
9,800 
10,200 
10,600 
11,000 
11,400 
11,800 
12,200 


Pounds. 
12,800 
14,000 
14,400 
16,600 
16,800 
18,000 
18.800 
19,600 
20,400 
21.200 
22,000 
22.800 
28,600 
24,400 


Inehet. 
0.0085 
0.0081 
0. 0111 
0.0259 
0.0489 
0.0652 
0.0807 
0.0952 
0. 1147 
0. 1317 
0. 1517 
0.1707 
0.1967 
0.2182 


.00070 
.00162 
.00222 
.00518 
.00878 
.01304 
.01614 
.01904 
.02294 
.02634 
.03034 
.03414 


.04364 


Pounds. 
12.600 
13,000 
18,200 


Pounds. 
25,200 
26,000 
26,400 


0.2437 
0.2707 


.04874 
.05414 


Broke  in  middle  Just  aa  beam  rose. 

Fractured  section  ellipticaL  Diameters,  0.752 
and  0.740  Inch. 

Tenadiy  ]>er  square  inch  original  section,  26,400 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  fractured  section, 
30, 201  pounds. 

x^OTB.— The  piece  bent  slightly  under  strains 
less  than  6,400  pounds,  and  thus  caused  errors  in 
the  readings  ofelongations  below  that  point. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS. 

KSCHAHICAL  LaBOBATOBT,  DBPABTMEirr  OF  EXOINEERINa,  StEVSNS  INBTITUTB  OF  TBCHKOLOOT. 

TABLE  CIX,--CA8T  COPPER. 
Original  mark :  No.  1.— Material:  Lake Saperior  copper.— DimenaionB :  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.82y. 


Load. 

Ckmipres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 

Compression  in 
pai-ts  of  origi- 

Load. 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 

Compression  in 
parts  of  origi- 

inch. 

nal  length. 

inch. 

nal  length. 

Poundt. 

Inches. 

Poundt. 

Poundt. 

Inehet. 

Poundt. 

1,000 

0.0029 

3,259 

.00145 

15,000 

a  368 

48,892 

.1840 

1,500 

0.0087 

4,889 

.004^5 

16,250 

0.426 

62,967 

.2130 

2,000 

0.015 

6,519 

.00.5 

17,000 

0.477 

55. 411 

.2385 

3,000 

0.0'>2 

9,77S 

.0110 

18,000 

0.528 

68,671 

.2640 

4.000 

0.030 

13,038 

.0150 

18,9'^6 

0.584 

61,688 

.2920 

5,000 

0.043 

16.297 

.0215 

19.600 

0.633 

63,886 

.8165 

6.000 

0.065 

19,557 

.0325 

20,500 

0.707 

66,820 

.8535 

7,000 

0.079 

22,816 

.0395 

22.000 

0.838 

71,709 

.4190 

8,000 

0.097 

26,076 

.0485 

23,000 

0.896 

74,968 

.4480 

9,000 

0. 128 

29,335 

.0640 

10.000 

0.153 

82,595 

.0765 

Piece  removed  bent. 

11, 000 

0.182 

35,854 

.0910 

Piece   slightly  bent  at  9,000 
17, 000  ponnds  the  beam  dropped 

pounds.     After 

12, 000 

0.209 

39, 114 

.1045 

immediately  after 

13,000 

0.251 

42.373 

.1255 

the  strain  was  applied. 

14,000 

0.304 

45.633 

.1520 

TABLE  CX.-CAST  COPPBB. 
Original  mark:  No.  1 D.— Material:  Cast  copper.— Dimensions :  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625^. 


150 
4,000 
6.000 
8,000 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 
16,000 


.0000 
.0025 
.0233 
.0538 
.0908 
.1271 
.2073 
.2924 


13.038 
19,557 
26,075 
82,595 
89, 114 
45,633 
52, 152 


.00125 

.0116 

.0269 

.0454 

.0635 

.1036 

.1462 


18,000 
20,000 
22,000 
24,000 
25,000 


Lifted  the  beam. 


68,671 
65,188 
71,709 
78,228 


.2057 


.3509 
.4389 


TABLE  CXL— ALLOT  OP  COPPEE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  2  D.— Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture :  98.1  On,  1.9  Sn.— Analysis  97.83  Cu,  1.92 
Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2'^    Diameter,  0.625". 


500 

0.005 

1,630 

.0025 

13,000 

0.827 

42,873 

.1635 

1,000 

0.009 

3,259 

.0045 

14,000 

0.386 

45,633 

.1930 

2,0C0 

0.015 

6,519 

.0075 

14,500 

0.480 

46.263 

.2400 

3,000 

0.021 

9,778 

.0105 

Beduced  to— 

4,000 

0.026 

13,038 

.0130 

14,000 

0.538 

45,638 

.2690 

5,000 

0.028 

16,297 

.0140 

13.000 

0.500 

42,873 

.2950 

6,000 

0.032 

19,557 

.0160 

10.000 

0.6b9 

32,595 

.8195 

7,000 

0.038 

22,816 

.0190 

7.000 

0.685 

22,816 

.3426 

8,000 

0.047 

26,076 

.0236 

2.000 

0.736 

6,519 

.8680 

9.000 

0.074 

29,335 

.0370 

Bepeat 
9.000 

ed. 

Piece  removed  be 

nt  so  that  it 

rested  on  two  oor- 

0.106 

29,335 

.0530 

ners  only. 

10,000 

0.170 

82, 595 

.0850 

The  bending  of  t] 

lie  piece  was 

flrst  observed  at 

11,000 

0.225 

35,854 

.1125 

9,000  pounds. 

12.000 

0.267 

89,114 

.1335 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS— Continued. 

HBCHAXICAL  LaBOBATOBY,  DePABTHKIIT  of  ENGOnEBRING,  STBVEN8  INSTITUTB  OF  TSCHKOLOOT. 

TABLE  CXIL— ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

OrigboAlmark:  Ko.  3  D.— Material:  Alloy.—Originol  mixture:  96.27  Co,  8.73  Sn.— Analysis :  05.96  Co, 
3.80  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625''. 


Load. 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 

Compression  in 
parte  of  orig- 
buH  length. 

Load 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

Compression  in 
parte  of  orig- 
inal length. 

Pounds. 

Inehet. 

Poundt. 

Poundt. 

Inehet. 

Poundt. 

500 

0.003 

1,630 

.0015 

Bednood  to- 

2,000 

0.010 

6,519 

.0050 

ll,  900 

0.192 

38,788 

.0960 

3,000 

0.014 

9,778 

.0070 

12.300 

0.255 

40.092 

.1275 

4,000 

O.OiO 

13.038 

.0100 

13,000 

0.269 

42, 373 

.1345 

5.000 

0.022 

16,297 

.0110 

14,000 

0.289 

45,633 

.1445 

6.000 

0.025 

19,557 

.0125 

15.000 

0.313 

48, 892 

.1560 

7,000 

0.027 

22,816 

.0135 

15,600 

0.346 

50,848 

.1730 

8,000 

0.030 

26,076 

.0150 

16,000 

0.372 

52,152 

.1860 

9,000 

0.033 

29,335 

.0165 

Reduced  to— 

10,000 

0.041 

32,595 

.0205 

14, 800          0. 390 

48.241 

.1950 

11.000 

0.053 

85,854 

.0265 

10,000          0.539 

82,595 

.2695 

11.500 

0.069 

37,484 

.0345 

2, 000          0. 605 

6,519 

.3025 

12,000 
12.500 
12,900 

0.093 
0.135 
0.160 

39, 114 

.0465 

Piece  removed  bent  in  a  double  curve. 

40, 744 
42,048 

.0075 
.0800 

Bending  first  observed  at  12.500  pounds. 

TABLE  CXUL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AlfD  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  4  B.— Material:  Allov.-^Original  mixture:  92.8  Cu,  7.2  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2". 

Diameter,  0.625". 


600 

0.006 

1,630 

.0025 

16,000 

0.287 

62,152 

.1435 

1,000 

0.010 

3,259 

.0050 

17,500 

0. 3;i2 

57,041 

.1660 

2,000 

0.016 

6,519 

.0076 

19,000 

0.370 

61, 930 

.1850 

8,000 

0.020 

9,778 

.0100 

21,000 

0.429 

68,449 

.2145 

4,000 

0.024 

13,038 

.0120 

23,000 

0.489 

74,968 

.2445 

6,000 

0.0^8 

16,297 

.0140 

25,000 

0.537 

81,487 

.2686 

6,000 

0.031 

19, 557 

.0165 

25,800 

0.581 

84,005 

.2905 

7,000 

0.037 

22,816 

.0175 

8,000 

0.044 

26.076 

.0220 

25,000 

0.702 

81,487 

.3510 

9,000 

0.062 

29, 335 

.0310 

20,000 

0.820 

65,190 

.4100 

9,500 

0.080 

30,965 

.0400 

14,000 

0.870 

45,633 

.4350 

10,000 

0.120 

82,595 

.0600 

2,500 

0.907 

24,446 

.4535 

11,000 
12,000 
14,000 

0.140 
0.159 
0.225 

35,854 
89,114 
46,638 

.0700 
.0795 
.1125 

Piece  removed  bent 
Bending  first  observed  at  9,00( 

)  pounds. 

TABLE  CXIV.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  5  D.— Material:  Alloy  .-Original  mixture:  90  Cu,  10  Sn.— Analysis :  90.43  Cn,  9.50 
Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


500 

0.007 

1,630 

,0035 

15.600 

0.802 

50,848 

.1510 

1,000 

0.010 

8,259 

.0050 

17.000 

0.333 

55,411 

.1675 

2,000 

0.016 

6.619 

.0080 

18,000 

0.366 

58,671 

.1830 

3,000 

0.022 

9,778 

.0110 

19,000 

0.442 

61,930 

.2210 

4,000 

0.026 

13,038 

.0130 

Reduced  to— 

5,000 

0.030 

16,297 

.0150 

18,800 

0.460 

61,279 

.2845 

6,000 

0.034 

19,557 

.0170 

18,000 

0.546 

68, 671 

.2730 

7,000 

0.044 

22,816 

.0220 

16,300 

0.579 

53,130 

.2895 

8.000 

0.059 

26,076 

.0295 

14,500 

0.604 

47,263 

.3020 

9,000 

0.080 

29,335 

.0400 

10.600 

0.635 

84,551 

.3175 

10,000 

0.110 

32,595 

.0550 

4,000 

0.671 

13,038 

.8355 

11,000 
12,250 

a  154 
0.231 

35.854 
39.929 

.0770 
.1155 

Piece  bent  and  slipped  out  from  between  the 
pressure-plates. 
Bending  first  observed  at  10,000  pounds. 

13.500 
14,500 

0.244 
0.266 

44,003 
47,263 

.1220 
.1380 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  CO^IPRESSIVE  STRESS— Continued. 

MBCHA2nCAL  LABOEATOBT,  DEPASTMUTT  of  EnaXNEBBIKa,  StBYBUS  IXSTXTITTE  OF  TiCHHOLOaT. 

TABLE  CXV.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TUT. 

Original  mark :  So.  6  B.— Material :  Alloy.-^Origiiial  mixtare :  86.S7  Cii«  18.48  Sn.— Analysis,  87  J5  Co, 
12.77  Sn.—Dimeilaiona:  Length,  2".    Diameter.  0.02S''. 


Load. 

Compree- 
aion. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

parts  of  orig- 
kal  length. 

Load. 

Comprea- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

Compression  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 

FouncU. 

Inehet, 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

0.005 

8,250 

.0026 

22,000 

0.337 

71,700 

.1686 

2,000 

0.011 

6,510 

.0055 

24,000 

0.890 

78,228 

.I960 

4.000 

0.018 

18,038 

.0090 

26,000 

0.440 

84,747 

.2245 

8,000 

0.028 

19,657 

.0116 

27,500 

0.496 

80,636 

.2480 

8.000 

0.028 

26,076 

.0140 

Decreased  to— 

10,000 

0.045 

82,606 

.0225 

27.250 

0.581 

88,821 

.2655 

11,000 

0.066 

85,854 

.0330 

26,100 

0.500 

86.078 

.2996 

12,000 

0.101 

89,114 

.0506 

24.000 

0.665 

78,228 

.8326 

14,600 

0.146 

45,638 

.0730 

20,000 

0.716 

65,190 

.8580 

16,000 

0.197 

62,158 

.0086 

17,000 

0.741 

65,411 

.8706 

17,000 

0. 218 

65.411 

.1000 

10.000 

a  772 

32.596 

.8860 

18,000 
20,500 

0.244 
0.208 

68,671 
66.820 

.1220 
.1490 

Piece  slipped  oatfh>m  between  pressare-plfttes. 
Bending  Snt  observed  at  11,000  pounds. 

TABLE  CXVL— ALLOT  OF  COPPEE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Noi  7  A.— ICatorial :  Alloy.— Original  mirtuie:  80  Cu,  20  Sn.— Analysis:  80.09  Cn,  1&02 
Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter.  0.626". 


500 

0.006 

1.680 

.0030 

24,000 

0.202 

78.228 

.1010 

1,000 

0.012 

8,260 

.0060 

26,000 

0.215 

84.747 

.1075 

2.000 

0.016 

6,610 

.0076 

28,000 

0.241 

01.266 

.1206 

8.000 

0.020 

0,778 

.0100 

80.000 

0.285 

07.785 

.1425 

4.000 

0.033 

18,038 

.0115 

31.000 

0.208 

101.044 

.1490 

6,000 

0.031 

10,657 

.0156 

SL750 

0.828 

103.489 

.1640 

8.006 

0.038 

26,076 

.0100 

Decreased  to— 

10,000 

0.044 

82,506 

.0220 

80.600          0.354 

90,741 

.1770 

12.000 

a  052 

30.114 

.0260 

29.000          0.800 

04,525 

.1050 

14,000 

0.050 

45,688 

.0206 

28.000          0.406 

01.206 

.2030 

16,000 
18,000 
20,000 
22.000 

0.060 
0.082 
0.106 
0.187 

62,152 
68.67L 
65,190 
71,700 

.0345 
.0410 
.0530 
.0936 

a  small  piece  breaking  from  one  comer. 

TABLE  CXVn.— ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AND  TEN. 


Original  mark:  "No.  8  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture 
Cu,  28.23  Sn.-J>imensians :  Length,  2" 


76.32  Cu.  28.68  Sn.— Analysis :  78w60 
Diameter,  0.626". 


1.000 

0.003 

8,260 

.0016 

28.000 

0.078 

01.266 

.0300 

2.000 

0.011 

6.510 

.0056 

80.000 

0.090 

07,785 

.0450 

3,000 

0.016 

0,778 

.0075 

31,000 

0.100 

101,044 

.0600 

4.000 

0.020 

13,038 

.0100 

32.000 

0.110 

104. 303 

.0550 

6.000 

0.027 

10,557 

.0136 

33,000 

0.132 

107.562 

.0660 

8,000 

0.033 

26.076 

.0165 

feeducedto- 

10,000 

0.036 

82.506 

.0180 

31,200 

0.158 

101.606 

.0700 

12,000 

0.030 

80,114 

.0195 

32,000 

0.171 

104.303 

.0855 

14,000 

0.042 

45.633 

.0210 

33,000 

0.178 

107,562 

.0865 

16,000 

0.046 

62.152 

.0230 

34.000 

a  175 

110.828 

.0876 

18,000 

0.060 

68,671 

.0250 

3.%  000 

0.181 

114.081 

.0106 

20,000 
22.000 
24.000 
26,000 

0.058 
0.050 
0.065 
0.073 

65.100 
71,709 
78,228 
84»747 

.0200 
.0296 
.0326 
.0366 

Piece  broke  suddenly.diiMona] 
die.    One  piece  flew  out  from 
distance  of  12  feet. 

It  across  the  mid- 
tilie  machine  to  a 
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EECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COBIPEESSIVE  STRESS-Continned. 

Mkchaxxcal  Labobatobt,  DsPABTianT  OF  ENocncxBDio,  Stkyxhb  Imstitutb  of  Technoloot. 

TABLS  CXVUL— ALLOY  OP  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  murk:  No.  9.— Katerial:  AUoy.^Original  miztare:  70  Cn,  80   Sn.— AiuJyais:   09.90  Cn, 
29.86  Sn.— Dimenaioiifl:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


Load. 

Compres- 
aion. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

CompTeaaionin' 
parts  of  orig. 
bia  length. 

Load. 

Comprea- 
aion. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

Compression  in 
parte  of  orig- 
&al  length. 

Poimdf. 

InOtea. 

PoundM. 

Pot^ndt. 

InehM. 

PoundM. 

1,000 

0.001 

3,269 

.0006 

30,000 

a  056 

97,785 

.0276 

2.000 

0.008 

6,619 

.0040 

82,000 

0.056 

104.303 

.0280 

4,000 

0.017 

13,038 

.0085 

84,000 

0.058 

110.822 

.0290 

8.000 

0.031 

26,076 

.0155 

36,000 

0.059 

117, 341 

.0295 

10,000 

0.038 

82,596 

.0190 

88,000 

a060 

123.860 

.0300 

12,000 

0.039 

89, 114 

.0196 

40.000 

0.068 

130.379 

.0315 

14.000 

0.043 

45,633 

.0215 

45.000 

0.066 

136.898 

.0325 

10,000 

0.045 

52, 152 

44.000 

a068 

143, 417 

.0840 

18,000 

0.046 

58,671 

.0230 

45(000 

a  070 

146,670 

.0350 

20.000 
22,000 
24,000 
20.000 
28^000 

0.049 
0.030 
0.052 
0.053 
0.054 

65,100 
71,709 
78,228 
84,747 
91,266 

.0245 
.0250 
.0260 
.0265 
.0270 

the  piece  broke  suddenly  with  a  load  report,  and 
flew  into  small  piecea.     The  largest  pieoe  that 
ooold  be  found  wua  about  the  aiae  of  a  pea. 

TABLE  CXIZ.^ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  11.— Material:  Alloy.-Original  mixture:  65  Gu,  86  Sn.— Analyaia :  66.81  Co, 
84.47  Sn.— Dimenaiona:  Length,  2f'.    Diameter,  0.626". 


2.000 

0.006 

6,519 

.0080 

18,000 

0.048 

58,671 

.0216 

8,000 

0.011 

9,778 

.0055 

20,000 

0.046 

66,190 

.6230 

4,000 

0.020 

13,088 

.0100 

22,000 

0.048 

71,709 

.0240 

6,000 

0.023 

19.567 

.0116 

24.000 

V.OSL 

78,228 

.0255 

8,000 

0.025 

26,076 

.  0125 

25,000 

0.062 

81,487 

.0260 

10,000 

0.030 

82.595 

.0150 

26,000 

0.057 

84,747 

.0285 

12,000 
14,000 

0.084 
0.038 

89.114 
45,633 

.0170 
.0190 

Piece  broke  suddenly,  several 
upper  end. 

piecea  flying  oft 

16,000 

0.041 

52,152 

.0205 

TABLE  CXX^ALLOT  OP  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  12.— Material:  Alloy ^^Orishial  mixture:  61.71  Cu,  88.29  Sn.— Analysis:  6.- 
Dimenaiona:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.626". 


2,000 

0.004 

6,519 

.0020 

9.000 

0.081 

29,886 

.0156 

8,000 

0.010 

9,778 

.0050 

10,000 

0.082 

82,606 

.0100 

4,000 

0.014 

18,088 

.0070 

11.000 

0.088 

85,854 

.0166 

6,000 

a  018 

16,297 

.0090 

12,000 

0.086 

89,114 

.0176 

6,000 
7,000 
8,000 

0.021 
a024 
a027 

19.557 
22,816 
26,076 

.0105 
.0120 
.0135 

Broke  suddenly,  splitting  open  the  upper  end. 

TABLE  CXXI.— ALLOT  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  15.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  47.96  Cn,  52.05  Sn.— Analysis:  47.72  Co, 
51.99  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


1,500 

0.002 

4.889 

.0010 

12,000 

0.030 

89. 114 

.0150 

2,500 

0.006 

8.149 

.0030 

14.000 

0.081 

45,633 

.0156 

8,500 

0.011 

11.408 

.0056 

16.000 

0.034 

52.152 

.0170 

4,500 

0.015 

14.068 

.0075 

18.000 

0.036 

68.671 

.0180 

6^600 

0.017 

17,927 

.0086 

20,000 

0.040 

66,190 

.0200 

6,500 

0.018 

21,187 

.0090 

21,000 

0.041 

68,449 

.0205 

7,500 

0.021 

24,446 

.0106 

25,000 

0.048 

81,487 

.0216 

8,600 

0.025 
0.0-^ 
0.029 

27,706 
80,966 
84,226 

.0126 
.0136 
.0146 

26,000 

0.048 

84,747 

9,500 
10,500 

Brokei 

In  applying! 

(train. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS—ContinuecL 

MXCHANICAL  LaBORATOBT,  DXPARTMBKT  OF  ENOINEEBIMG,   StlSVENS  IXBTITUTB  OF  TSCmfOLOGT. 

TABLE  CXXIL—ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  16  B.— Material:  Allov.— Original  mixture:  44.63  Cn,  55.37  Sn.— Axudysia :  44.02  Ca, 
65.15  Sn.— Dimeniiiona:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


Load. 


Compres- 
sion. 


Load  i>er 
aqnare 
inch. 


Compreasdonin 
parts  of  orig- 
mal  length. 


Comprea- 
alon. 


Load  per  '  Compreasionin 
aquare  parts  of  orig- 
ii^ch.  mal  length. 


Pounds. 
2,000 
3,000 
4.000 
5,000 

e.000 

7.000 
8,000 
9,000 


Inoha, 
0.006 
0.010 
0.014 
0.018 
0. 022 
0.025 
0.027 
0.029 


Pounds. 
6,519 
9,778 
13,038 
16,297 
19.557 
22,816 
26,076 
29,335 


.0010 
.0020 
.0028 
.0036 
.0044 
.0050 
.0054 
.0056 


Pounds.       Inches. 
10, 000  0. 031 

Eepeated— 
10, 000  I         0. 033 
11,000  I 


Pounds. 
32,505 

32, 595 
35,854 


.006c 
.0066 


Broke  in  applying  strain,  a  cone-shaped  wedge 
at  the  top  of  the  piece  apparently  crashing  oat  the 
metal  on  all  sides  of  it. 


TABLE  CXXm.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  17  D.— Material:  AUov.— Original  mixture:  41.74  On,  58.26  Sn.— Analyais:  88.83  Co, 
60.79  Sd.— Dimensions;  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625." 


1,000 

0.004 

8.259 

.0020 

8,000 

0.030 

26,076 

.0150 

2,000 

0.009 

6,519 

.0045 

9,000 

0.033 

29,335 

.0165 

8,000 

0.015 

9,778 

.0075 

10, 000 

0.035 

32,595 

.0175 

4,000 

0.018 

13,038 

.0090 

11,000 

0.030 

35,854 

.0195 

5,000 

0.021 

16,297 

.0105 

12,000 

0.041 

39,114 

.0206 

6,000 
7,000 

0.024 
0.026 

19, 557 
22,816 

.0120 
.0130 

Broke  just  as  strain  was  applied.  Conical  wedge- 
1  shaped  fraotuie,  like  No.  Id  B. 

TABLE  CXXIV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  17  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  41.74  Cu,  58  26  Sn.— Analysis :  38.83  Co, 
60.79  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


2,000 

0.004 

6,519 

.0020 

8,000 

0.023 

26,076 

.0115 

3,000 

0.009 

9,778 

.0015 

9,000 

0. 025 

29,335 

.0125 

4,000 

0.013 

13, 088 

.0065 

10,000 

0.028 

82,595 

.0140 

5,000 

0.017 

16,297 

.0085 

11,000 

0.031 

35,854 

.0155 

6,000 

0.019 

19, 557 

.0095 

12,000 

a  034 

89,114 

.0170 

7,000 

0.021 

22,816 

.0105 

Broke  i 

in  applying  ( 

itrain.    Frac 

ture  like  17  D. 

TABLE  CXXV.— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  18  D.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  39.2  Cu,  60.8  Sn.— Analysis:  88.37  Co, 
61.32  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length.  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 


0.003 
0.009 
0.014 
0.019 
0.021 
0.024 


8,259 
6,519 
9,778 
13,038 
16,297 
19, 557 


22,816 
26,076 
29,335 


.0135 
.0145 


Broke  in  applying  strain,  pieoes  being  crushed 
off  upper  end. 


TABLE  CXXVI.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  19  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  34.95  Cu,  65.05  Sn.— Analyais:  84.22  Cu, 
65.80  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length.  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


1,000 

0.002 

8.519 

.0010 

4,850 

0.051 

15,809 

.0265 

2,000 

0.006 

6,519 

.0030 

8,200 

0.066 

10,430 

.0330 

8,000 

0.011 

9,778 

.0055 

2,300 

0.096 

7,497 

.0480 

4,000 

0.016 

13, 038 

.0080 

2,700 

0.111 

8,801 

.0555 

5,000 
6.000 
Strain  dec 

0.020 
0.024 

16,297 
19,557 

.0100 
.0120 

Piece  bulged  out  in  the  middle 
menced  at  6,000  ponnda. 

Bulging  com- 

4,100 

0.044 

18,364 

.0220 

TESTS   OF   METALS. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS— Continued. 

MECHAinCAL  LABOBA.TOBY,  DRPARTUBNT  OF  ENGIXEBKINa,  STBVKNB  INSTITUTX  OF  TECHSrOLOGT. 

TABLE  CXXVn— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TLBT. 

Original  mark:  Ko.  20  R— Materiid:  Alloy. -Original  mixture:  28.72  Co,  71.28  Sn.— Analysis:  25.12 
Cu,  74.51  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


Load. 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 

Compression  in 
paits  of  origi- 

Load. 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 

Compression  in 
parts  of  origi- 

inch. 

nal  length. 

inch. 

nal  length. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Poufids. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

1,500 

0.004 

4,889 

.0020 

3,150 

0.512 

10,267. 

.2560 

2,000 

0  010 

6,5*9 

.0050 

3,000 

0.561 

9.778 

.2805 

3,000 

0.018 

9,778 

.0090 

4,000 

0.023 

13,038 

.0115 

Removed  piece. 

6,000 

0.039 

16,  297 

.0145 

At  2,700  poands  (compression  0.077),  after  the 
piece  had  resisted  5,500  pounds,  a  wedge-shaped 

5,500 

0.034 

17,927 

.0170 

Strain  red 

need  to— 

piece  was  observed  to  be  cracked  oflF  at  the  upper 

4,450 

0.062 

14,505 

.0310 

2,700 

0.077 

8,801 

.0385 

presslon  0.243)  the  wedge-shaped  piece  was  cruahed 

1,700 

0.088 

5,541 

.0440 

out  to  one  aide  of  the  compression  specimen. 

900 

0.136 

2,934 

.0680 

Soon  afterwards  a  second  wedge-shaped  piece 

1,000 

0.168 

3,259 

.0840 

was  crushed  off  from  the  opposite  upper  comer. 

1,500 

0.194 

4,889 

.0970 

and  when  the  test-piece  was  removed,  after  a  com- 
pression of  0.561,  both  wedges  still  remained  at- 

2,000 

0.243 

6,519 

.1215 

2,500 

0.331 

8,149 

.1655 

tached  to  it 

8,000 

0.458 

9,778 

.2290 

TABLE  CXXTin.— ALLOr  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  22  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  21.18  Cu,  78.82  Sn.- 
Cu,  79.62  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


-Anolysia:  20.21 


750 

0.011 

3,445 

.0055 

2,500 

0.184 

8,149 

.0920 

1,000 

0.015 

8,259 

.0075 

3.000 

0.238 

9,778 

.1190 

1,500 

0.018 

4.889 

.0090 

3,200 

0.274 

10,430 

.1370 

2.000 

0.022 

6,519 

.0110 

2,500 

0.317 

8,149 

.1586 

3,000 

0.026 

9,778 

.0130 

2,000 

0.416 

6,519 

.0280 

4.000 

0.034 

13,038 

.0170 

1,200 

0.503 

8,911 

.2515 

5,000 

0.047 

16,297 

.0235 

400 

a  581 

1.304 

.2905 

Strain  dec 

reasedto— 

4,850 

0.008 

15,809 

.0340 

Piece  slipped  out  from  between  the  pressure- 

4,800 

0.089 

15,646 

.0445 

plates.    Bent  in  a  double  curve  with  a  crack  on 

3,000 

0.101 

9,778 

.0505 

the  convex  side  of  each  curve. 

8,200 

0.119 

10,430  . 

.0593 

1      Double  curve  observed  at  5,000  pounds.    At  4,800 
1  pounds  (compression  0.089)  the  resistance  decreased 

2,650 

0.137 

8.638 

.0685 

2,150 

0.167 

7,008 

.0835 

in  2  minutes  to  3,300. 

I 

TABLE  CXXIX.— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  23  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  15.19  Cu,  84  81  Sn.— Analysis : 
Cu;  84.58  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


16.12 


750 

0.008 

2,445 

.0040 

2,600 

0.798 

8,475 

.8965 

1,000 

0.012 

3,259 

.0000 

2.800 

0.014 

9,127 

.4570 

1,500 

0.015 

4,889 

.0075 

2,900 

L027 

9.452 

.6136 

2,000 

0.030 

6,519 

.0150 

2,000 
In  5  minu 

C       0.112 
{       O.2C0 
tea  strain  do< 

}      6,519 
sreaacd  to— 

C.0560 
{.1300 

Removed  piece. 

At  2,000  pounds  (compression  0.112)  the  piece 
was  slightly  bulged  out  |  inch  from  the  bottom. 

1,600 

0.338 

5,215 

.1690 

At  2,900  (compression  1.027)  the  wedge-shaped 

1,400 

0.417 

4.563 

.2085 

pie4:es  separated  fiom  the  remainder  of  the  speci- 

1.500 

0.500 

4.889 

.2500 

men. 

1,700 

0.609 

5,541 

.3045 

2,000 

0.706 

6,519 

.3530 

TABLE  CXXX.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  24  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  11.84  Cu,  88.16  Sn.— Analysis : 
Cu,  88.50  Sn.— Dimensiona :  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


11.48 


500 

0.012 

1,630 

.0060 

Removed  piece. 

1,000 

0.020 

3,250 

.0100 

At  3.100  a  slight  double  curve  was  observed. 

2,000 

0.032 

6,519 

.0160 

At  3,400  the  scale-beam  dropped  instantly  if  the 

3,000 

0.050 

9,778 

.0295 

motion  of  the  handle  was  stopped,  but  rose  on  start- 

3,100 
3.000 

0. 130 
0.174 

10,104 
9,778 

.0695 
.0870 

ing  again. 
When  removed,  the  piece  was  slightly  bent  in 

8,400 

0.509 

11,082 

.2905 

a  double  curve  and  increased  in  diameter  to  about 

8,900 

0.857 

12, 712 

.4285 

0.85  inch. 

4.300 

L008 

14, 016 

.5040 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS— Continued. 

HBCHAiacAL  Labobjitobt,  Bipabtmxkt  of  Enodckbring,  STBYKira  iNSTrnm  OF  TBCmrOLOOT. 

TABLE  CXXXL— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AXD  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  26  A.— Mftterial:  Allov.— Original  xnixtare:  9.70  Co,  90.80  Sn.— Analyaia:  8.67  Cn, 
91.39  8n.— Dimenaions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


Load. 


Pound*. 
160 

1,000 

2,000 


Compres- 


Inehet. 
.0000 

.0009 

.1117 


Load  per 
aqnare 
inch. 


Pound$, 


8,259 
0,519 


Compression  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0004 
.0558 


Load. 


Compres- 
sion. 


Load  per 
sqnare 
inoh. 


Compression  in 
paita  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Powndt.      IncheM.    J    Poundt. 
8,000      Lifted  the  beam. 

Wedge-shaped  pieces  cracked  at  the  top  and 
botton  of  the  specimen,  bat  did  not  break  olf. 


TABLE  CXXXIL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  26  B. -Material:  Alloy.-Orighial  mixture:  4.29  Cn,  95.71  Sn.— Analysis:  8.72  Cn, 
96.81  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625''. 


360 
1,000 


.0000 
.0007 


3,259 


.00035 


2,000 
3,000 


.6845 
Lifted  the 


6,519 


.8422 


TABLE  CXXXHL— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  27  D.— Material:  AIloj.— Original  mixture:  1.11  Co,  98.89  Sn.— Analysis:  0.74  Cn, 
99.02  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


150 
1,000 


.0000 
.0078 


8,860 


.0036 


2,000 
8,000 


.7264 


6,519 


.8632 


TABLE  CXXXIV.-ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  28  C— Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  0.557  Cn,  99.448  Sn.— Analysis:  0.82  Cn. 
99.46  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


150 
1,000 
2,000 


.0000 
.0038 
.7520 


8,359 
6,519 


.0019 
.8760 


8, 000    I  lifted  the  beam. 
Cracked  through  the  middle,  bat  did  not  separate. 


TABLE  CXXXV.-CAST  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Noi  29  C— Material:  Bancatin,oastinixxm  mold. -Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter, 

0.625". 


1,250 

0.003 

4,074 

.0015 

2,800             0.899             7,497               .4446 

1,500 

0.012 

4.889 

.0060 

1.750 

0.048 

5.704 

.0215 

Bemored  piece. 

1,850 

0.097 

6,030 

.0485 

At  1,850  pounds  the  piece  was  obserred  to  be 
bulging  out  on  aU  sides,  but  still  remaining  Terti- 
cal.    At  the  end  of  the  test  the  piece  had  a  sUght 

1,900 

0.158 

6,193 

.0790 

2,000 

0.265 

6.519 

.1325 

2,000 

0.473 

6,519 

.2365 

bend  in  one  direction,  and  was  increased  in  diame- 

js; 

0.612 

J^S 

.3060 

ter  to  0.85  and  0.89  inoh  in  diiferent  parte  of  the 

2,800 

a729 

7,497 

.3645 

length. 
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BECORD  OP  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS— Contiiiiied. 

Hbchahxcal  Labobatort,  Depabtmsnt  of  ExoixsGBixa,  Stbysks  Ikstitutb  of  Tbchxoloqt. 

CXXXVI.— CAST  COPPEB. 

Otisliud  mark:  No.  80.— Material :  Lake  Superior  copper,  oaat  in  iron  mold.— DimenaioDa:  Lenfftk,  2f' 

iXameter,  0.625". 


Load. 

Comprea- 
aion. 

Load  per 
nqaare 

parU  of  orig. 
inal  length. 

Load. 

Comprea- 
aion. 

Load  per 
aqnare 
inch. 

parte  of  orig- 
inal length. 

PoundM, 

Inehet, 

Poundt. 

Pwnd*. 

Inehet. 

Pound*. 

500 

0.003 

1.880 

.0016 

12,000 

0.162 

39,114 

.0810 

1,000 

0.005 

8.260 

.0025 

13.000 

0.205 

42,373 

.1025 

2,000 

0.008 

6,619 

.0040 

14,000 

0.261 

46.633 

.1255 

8.600 

0.011 

9,778 

.0055 

15,000 

0.294 

48,892 

.1470 

4,000 

0.014 

13.038 

.0070 

16,000 

0.337 

62,162 

.1686 

6,000 

0.018 

16,297 

.0090 

18.000 

0.423 

68,671 

.2110 

0,000 

0.021 

19,557 

.0105 

20.000 

0.510 

65,190 

.2550 

7.000 

0.028 

22,816 

.0130 

21.000 

0.659 

68,449 

.2795 

8,000 

0.035 

28,076 

.0175 

22.000 

0.642 

71,709 

.8210 

9,000 
10,000 
11,000 

0.061 
0.080 
0.110 

29,885 
82,695 
86,864 

.0265 
.0400 
.0695 

Piece  removed  aUgfatty  bent. 
SnrflMse  wrinkled. 
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TESTS  BY  TORSIONAL  STRESS. 

MBCHANICAL  LaBOBATOBY,  DsrARTMElfT  OF  EXOraBBRIKO,  STBVBXS  iKSTITtm  OF  TECHXOLOOT. 

TABLE  CXXXVn.— COPPEB  AND  TIN  ALLOYS-lBT  Sbbbs. 

BK8ULTB  OF  TB8TS  CALCULATBD  FROM  THE  AUTOGRAPHIC  STRAIN  DIAORAIC. 


No. 


1  A. 
1  C. 

1  D. 

2  A. 
SB. 
2C. 

aD. 

8  A. 

3  B. 
8  C. 
8D. 

4  A. 
4B. 
4C. 
4D. 

5  A. 
6B. 
6C. 
6D. 

6  A. 
«B. 
«C. 
«D. 

7  A. 
7B. 
7  C. 
7D. 


8  A. 
8  B. 
8C. 
8D. 

9I>. 

11  A. 

12  A. 
18  C. 

14  D. 

15  B. 

16  D. 

16  A. 
16  B. 

16  C. 

17  A. 
17  U. 

17  D. 

18  A. 
18  G. 
18  D. 


1 

? 

•g 
^ 

0.86 
1.90 

Deg. 
49.0 
26.6 
46.0 

25.70 
24.30 
11.65 
10.00 

296.0 
339.0 
177.0 
169.0 

42.25 
13.70 
20.60 
22.50 

378.0 
16&5 
286.0 
162.0 

17.74 
13.22 
8.10 
10.40 

166.0 
136.0 
90.0 
110.5 

12.70 
0.05 

11.08 
6.10 

122.5 
39.0 

106.5 
68.0 

6.36 
11.45 
7.95 
6.82 

69.5 
100.0 
87.0 
61.0 

1.46 
0.30 
1.89 
L42 

14.0 

6.0 

21.8 

13.0 

0.07 
0.22 
0.16 
0.15 

3.0 
4.0 
8.0 
3.5 

0.08 

L6 

0.12 

a  75 

0.08 

1.0 

0.10 

1.0 

0.06 

1.0 

0.09 
0.09 

1.0 
1.0 

0.07 
0.09 
0.12 

1.0 
0.6 
L25 

0.06 
0.12 
0.10 

2.0 
1.2 
L75 

0.05 
0.10 
0.08 

1.0 
2.6 
L6 

Ins. 
0.40 
0.45 
0.65 

1.08 
1.30 
0.80 
0.75 

1.45 
1.00 
1.25 
L28 

L40 
1.40 
1.10 
1.18 

1.40 
0.88 
1.40 
0.05 

1.15 
L46 
1.14 
L05 

1.38 
1.78 
1.65 
L66 


0.00 
1.02 
1.05 
0.82 

1.50 

8.40 

1.20 

1.45 

2.80 

3.70 
2.45 

1.30 
2.15 
4.00 

1.46 
2.20 
1.66 

1.05 
1.20 
L20 


Ins.    Ft  lbs. 
0. 17       67. 83 


0.20 
0.20 


63.70 
76.46 


0.25  137.89 

0. 20  163. 53 

0. 20  104. 81 

0.30  99.04 

0. 30  181. 15 

0. 38  128. 30 

0. 40  157. 66 

0. 35  160. 60 


0.35 
0.35 
0.53 
0.50 

0.40 
0.20 
0.65 
0.40 

0.50 
0.60 
0.45 
0.55 

1.25 
0.78 
0.70 
0.80 


0.90 
1.02  ' 
1.05 
0.82 

1.50 

3.40 

1.20 

1.45 

2.80 

3.70 
2.45 

1.80 
2.15 
4.00 

1.45 
2.20 
1.65 

1.05 
1.20 
L20 


176.28 
175.28 
140.04 
140.45 

175  28 
55.48 
175.28 
122.43 

145.92 
182.  32 
144.74 
134.17 

172. 93 
102.46 
204.64 
192.89 


116.56 
130.65 
134.17 
107. 16 

64.90 

68.51 

2L10 

82.41 

48.31 

68.62 
42.35 

66.47 
102.30 
68.72 

62.79 
94.41 
36.45 

45.93 
27.37 
27.87 


|| 


FLlbs. 
30.82 
84.34 
34.34 

40.22 
84.34 
34.34 
46.09 

46.09 
55.50 
57.83 
62.56 

61.96 
61.96 
71.94 
69.58 

57.83 
34.34 
87.20 
57.83 

09.58 
81.32 
6>*.  69 
76.45 

157.66 
102.46 
93.07 
104.81 


116.55 

130.65 

i  134. 17 

107. 16 

64.90 

58.61 

21.10 

32.41 

4&31 

63.62 
42.35 

66.47 
102.80 
68.72 

62.79 
94.41 
36.45 

45.98 
27.87 
27.37 


0.a361 
0.0104 
0.0310 

0.8990 
1.1021 
0.3890 
0.3600 


Ft  lb*. 
32.86 
22.64 
47.66 

682.78 
562.23 
272.28 
23a  80 


1.2669     936L56 
0. 8581     312. 69 


0.8529 
0.3344 

0.3490 
0.2451 
0. 1140 
0.1676 

0.2026 
0.0224 
0.1564 
0.0666 

0.0694 
0.1391 
0.1068 
0.0539 

0.0029 
0.0004 
0.0065 
0.0025 


0.0013 
0.0024 
0.0013 
0.0019 

0.0008 

0.0002 

0.0003 

0.0003 

0.0003 

0.0003 
0.0003 

0.0008 
0.0001 
0.0004 

0.0013 
0.0004 
0.0004 

0.0003 
0.0009 
0.0004 


658.  T7 
49L82 

395.03 
296.70 
163.05 
234.08 

283.49 
26.85 
265.70 
117.40 

J43.51 
253.61 
179. 41 
130.83 

32.37 

7.10 

42.85 

3L66 


2.00 
6.27 
3.85 
3.74 

0.63 

0.86 

0.26 

0.41 

0.19 

0.28 
0.28 

0.54 
0.68 
0.37 

0.43 
0.92 
0.45 

0.40 
0.49 
0.87 


BemarkB. 


Defeotive;  seTend  blowholes. 
DefectiTe;  Beveral  Uowholes. 


Defectiye;  liirge  oority. 

DefeotiTe;  seyeral  blowholes. 

Defective  throagb  liqnation. 

Defective  through  liqoation. 
Defective  ihroogh  liquation. 

Defective;  large  cavity. 


Diameter. 


Inches. 
a  970 

0.966 

0.900 

0.960 

0.956 

0.965 
0.940 

0.046 
0.945 
0.890 

0.940 
0.922 
0.625 

a896 


Eqaivalent 
maximara  tor- 
sional moment 
ofpiece  finch 
diameter. 


17.58 

16.44 

7.06 

8.94 

18.64 

17.28 
12.46 

16.84 
29.60 
2a  80 

18,46 
29.41 
36.45 

15l64 


TESTS   OP  METALS. 
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. 

g 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

ij 

1 

•f 

"2 

9 

1^ 

11 

i 

3  M 

No. 

'S 

*  a 

1 

Bemarks. 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1^ 

1 

^:*^ 

Deg. 

IfU. 

Ins. 

FLlbt. 

FLlbs. 

FtWi. 

19  A.. 

LI 

0.33 

0.33 

9.83 

9.83 

0.00002 

0.13 

1»B.. 

0.14 

2.75 

1.28 

1.28 

29.00 

29.00 

0.00010 

0.64 

19  D.. 

0.02 

1.75 

0.38 

0.38 

10.84 

10.84 

0.00004 

0.17 

20  A.. 

0.01 

0.5 

0.38 

0.38 

10.84 

10.84 

0.00001 

0.63 

granular,  strongest 

20  6.. 

0.30 

4.5 

1.60 

1.60 

35.44 

35.44 

0.00030 

1.30 

Blowhole  in  center 

20C.. 

0.20 

2.6 

1.10 

1.10 

25.35 

25.36 

0. 00009 

0.85 

20  D.. 

0.04 

1.75  0.45 

0.45 

12.24 

12.24 

0.00004 

0.24 

21  A.. 

0.57 

4. 5     1. 90 

L86 

41.60 

40.63 

0.00030 

2.26 

22  A.. 

0.43 

5. 5     1. 15 

1,15 

26.36 

26.36 

0.0005 

1.82 

22  B.. 

1.28 

1.0  1  1.50 

1.20 

33.43 

27.37 

0.0015 

4.99 

22C.. 

0.20 

4. 0     0. 82 

0.80 

19.70 

19.30 

0.0002 

0.92 

22  D.. 

0.10 

3.25  0.45 

0.45 

12.24 

12.24 

0.00015 

0.53 

23  A.. 

2.78 

26.5 

1.16 

0.83 

26.36 

19.91 

0. 0103 

11.24 

23C.. 

L64 

22.0 

0.85 

0.60 

20.31 

15.26 

0.0072 

6.98 

23  D.. 

2.13 

26.0 

a92 

0.65 

2L72 

16.31 

0. 0100 

8.93 

24  A.. 

1.28 

16.5 

0.90 

0.63 

21.32 

15.90 

0.0040 

6.41 

24  B.. 

8.13 

79.5 

L08 

0.60 

24.95 

15.30 

0.0809 

82.99 

24  C 

0.88 

109.0 

1.10 

0.55 

25.35 

14.26 

0. 1634 

40.77 

24  D.. 

3.50 

42.0 

0.90 

0.60 

2L32 

15.26 

0.0259 

14.63 

25  A.. 

n.88 

153.0 

0.90 

0.50 

21.32 

13.25 

0.3024 

48.47 

25  B.. 

10.95 

102.5 

1.30 

0.70 

29.39 

17.28 

0.1456 

44.18 

25  C. 

9.30 

123.5  '  0.85 

0.45 

20.31 

12.24 

0. 2057 

89.53 

25  D.. 

9.96 

148.0 

0.88 

0.60 

20.91 

16.26 

0. 2851 

43.20 

26  A.. 

7.45 

117.0 

0.70 

0.40 

17.28 

11.23 

0.1863 

32.66 

Blowhole  in  center;  defective. 

26  B.. 

18.05 

251.0  1  0.80 

0.45 

19.30 

12.24 

0.6953 

77.34 

26C.. 

13.18 

213. 0     0. 70 

0.33 

17.28 

0.84 

0. 5328 

58.11 

Blowhole  in  center;  defective. 

26  1).. 

1&40 

190.0 

1.16 

0.40 

26.86 

11.23 

0.4401 

75.22 

27  A.. 

14.38 

277.0 

0.68 

0.18 

16.78 

&91 

0.  8118 

65.85 

Blowhole  in  center;  defective. 

27  B.. 

20.75 

362.6 

0.70 

0.30 

17.28 

9.21 

1. 2156 

92.98 

27  C. 

18.50 

412.5 

0.80 

0.22 

19.30 

7.19 

1.4020 

87.81 

27D.. 

15.86 

334.5 

0.55 

0.22 

14.26 

7.19 

1.0604 

74.22 

Blowhole  in  center;  defective. 

28  A.. 

1.14 

259.0 

0.10 

0.00 

5.17 

0.00 

0.7308 

72.39 

(Defective  test. )  Diagram  incor- 

28B.. 

34.25 

610.0 

0.68 

0.15 

16.78 

6.30 

2.4741 

154.11 

rect.    Tested  with  100  pounds 

28  C. 

26.30 

504.0 

0.70 

0.20 

17.38 

7.19 

1.0260 

120.30 

upon  arm. 

28D.. 

21.73 

492.0 

0.60 

0.20 

15.26 

7.19 

1.8637 

103.55 

29  A.. 

25.10 

591.0 

0.55 

0.15 

14.26 

6.18 

2.3750 

120.86 

29B.. 

21.16 

516.0 

0.56 

0.12 

14.26 

5.58 

L9863 

102. 86 

29  C. 

21.95 

524.0 

0.50 

0.15 

13.25 

6.18 

2.0278 

106.08 

29  D.. 

16.82 

596.0 

0.30 

0.10 

9.21 

6.17 

2. 4010 

91.99 

30  A.. 

10.72 

105.0 

1.22 

0.50 

127.49 

64.41 

0.1524 

195.89 

80  B.. 

18.23 

158.0 

1.40 

0.40 

145. 13 

44.32 

0.3201 

331.69 

80  C. 

21.27 

177.0 

1.40 

0.50 

145.13 

54.41 

0.3900 

386.49 

30  D.. 

20.20 

172L0 

1.50 

0.45 

155.21 

49.36 

0.3712 

367.32 

NoTE.~In  making  np  the  averages  of  results  given  in  the  table  on  pages  330,  878,  the  pieces  marked 
defective  in  the  above  table  are  rejected. 

Bars  No.  1  to  No.  8,  inclusive,  and  No.  30,  were  tested  with  100-pound  weight  on  arm  of  torsion  ma- 
chine. Nos.  9  D,  16  A,  16  B,  17  A,  17  C,  and  18  A  were  tested  with  30-pound  weight,  and  the  remainder 
without  any  weight  on  arm. 

The  pieces  were  all  0.625  inch  diameter  except  Nos.  9  D  to  18  A,  inclusive.  The  diameters  of  these 
are  given  in  the  column  headed  '*  Remarks."  The  torsional  moment  of  the  piece  is  given  in  the  table, 
and  m  the  column  of  '* Remarks"  is  given  the  equivalent  torsional  moment  of  a  piece  of  standard  size, 
which  is  found  by  dividing  the  moment  as  found  from  the  diagram  by  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the  di- 
ameter of  the  piece  to  the  cube  of  0.625  inch,  the  torsional  strength  varying  as  the  cube  of  the  diamet«r. 
The  resilience  of  the  pieces  is  the  resilience  of  the  piece  as  tested,  ana  not  tliat  of  a  specimen  of  stand- 
aid  size.  The  latter  cannot  be  given,  as  at  present  the  relation  of  the  torsional  resilience  to  diameter 
is  unknown. 
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BECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS. 

ISeofmd  Mfiet.'] 

Mbchahical  Labobatobt,  Bkpabtickmt  of  Ehoiksbiuko,  SnvBKB  Ikbtttuts  of  Tbchholoot. 

TABLE  CXXXYin.— ALLOT  OF  COPPBB  AND  TDT. 

Original  mark:  No.  81.~MAterial:  Alloy.— Original  mixtare:  97.5  Cn,  2.5  Bn.— Dimensiona:  Length 
between  supports,  2  =  22".    Breadth,  6  =  0.956".    Depth,  (i= 0.977". 


Load. 

A 

Set. 

Modolns  of 
elastici^. 

^  =  4TW« 

Besistanoe  decreases  slowly. 

On  putting  on  380  pounds,  a  orack  was  found  on 
the  under  side  of  bar.  The  resistance  decreased 
as  the  deflection  was  increased,  till  the  bar  broke. 

Breaking  load,  860  pounds. 

Poundt. 
10 

Inehet, 
0.0110 
0.0145 
0.0207 
0.0321 
0.0438 
0.0552 
0.0674 

InehM. 

8  PI 
Modulus  of  rupture,  B  =  g  ^  =  13,014. 

The  fracture  was  ftill  of  blowholes,  and  was 

20 

portly  oxidized,  showing  that  the  crack  was  an 
old  one. 

40 

6,769.739 
7,441,347 
8, 274, 843 
8.654,608 
8,860,059 

80 

(Bar  defiB6tiT6{  tesi  worthless.) 

120 

160 

200 

8 

a  0109 

240 

0.0829 
0.0982 
0.1188 
0.1568 

8,717,780 
8,518,606 
8,042,667 
6,855,244 

280 

820 

860 

TABLE  CXXXJL2L— ALLOT  OF  COPPBB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  82.— Material:  Alloy.—Original  mixture:  92.5  Cu,  7.6  3n.— Dimensions:  Length 
between  supports,  I  =  22".    Breadth,  6  =  0  956".    Depth,  d  =  0.982". 


Loud. 

Deflectian. 

A 

Set 

Modulus  of 
elasticitr. 

^  =  4X6* 

Load. 

Deflection. 

A 

Set 

Modulus  of 
elasdci^. 

^-4A6(I» 

PowMte. 
10 

Inehea, 
0.0060 
0.0104 
0.0185 
0.0278 
0.0376 
0.0472 
0.0572 

InehM, 

Pounds. 

8 

600 

640 

680 

720 

760 

800 

3 

800 

840 

880 

920 

960 

1,000 

1,040 

Inehet, 

Inehet, 
0.0655 

20 

0.2095 
a2365 
0.2867 
0.3511 
0.4609 
0.6031 

40 

6,367,769 
8,461,765 
9,384.459 
9.067,673 
10,281,341 

10,564.538" 

10, 706, 500 
10.692,594 
10, 768, 738 
10.644,211 

7,967,281 

80 

120 

6,030,003 

160 

200 

3,900,466 

3 

0.0035 

0.4118 

240 

0.0678 
0.0769 
0.0880 
0.0983 
0. 1105 

0.6202 
0.7792 
L0427 
1.8217 
1.74 
2.18 
2.63 
8.78 


280 

320 

860 

............ 

400 

8 

0.0145 
Beam  sinks 

1,880,404 

440 

0.1232 
0.1389 
0.1535 
0.1719 
0.1963 

10,601,656 

10,161.420 

9,961,177 

9,679,171 

8,987,663 

480 

840,132 

520 

8.40 

560 

600 

Breaking  load  (or  the  load  ca 
81")  1,080  pounds. 

thout  breaking. 

3 

0.0677 

600 

6.2065 

loedeoreasec 
icedecrease< 

Beslstaz 
BeaUtaa 

1  in  2- to  586 
1  in  1^48"  to 

pounds, 
fi^ponndi. 

Modi 

tlusofrupta 

^»"2kP 

s  88,660. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRES&-Contmued. 

iSeoond  seriea,'] 

HscHAHicAL  Labokatobt,  BiPAJiTiairr  of  EMourKKRiKG,  SnvBKB  iKsmtm  ov  Tbchvologt. 

TABLE  CXL.— ALLOY  OF  COPPSB  AND  TIN. 


Original 

mark:  No. 33.— Material :  AUoy.— Original  mixture:  87.5  Ca, 
between  aupporia,  22".    Breadth,  0.978'.    Depth 

L2.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length 
0.977". 

Load. 

A 

Set. 

Modalna  of 
elasUoity. 
PZ» 

»  =  4-A6di 

Load. 

Deflection. 

6, 

Set 

Modalus  of 
elasticity. 
PI» 

^  =  4AWr« 

Pounds. 
10 

Inches, 
0.0042 
0.0075 
0.0125 
0.0236 
0.0332 
0.0409 
0.0508 

Inehet. 

Paundt. 
1,000 

1,040 
1,080 
1,120 
1,160 
1,200 

3 
1,200 
1,240 
1.280 
1,300 
1,320 
1,360 
1,400 
1,440 
1,480 
1,520 
1,560 
1,600 
1,640 
1,680 
1,700 

3 
1,700 

Inehet. 
0.8245 

Inehet. 

20 

0.0910 

40 

9, 387, 752 
9, 969, 873 
10,603,683 
11, 478, 087 
11,549,801 

0.3611 
0.3939 
0.4493 
0.5122 
0.5727 

80 

8,002,946 

120 

160 

200 

6, 147, 034 

3 

0.0049 

0.2827 

240 

0.0606 
0.0701 
0.0793 
0.0890 
0.0980. 

11,618,508 
11, 717. 949 
11,838,275 
11, 869, 978 
11, 974, 171 

""'i2,'652,'436"" 

0.5892 
0.6476 
0.7486 
0. 8111 
0. 8701 
0.9892 
L1419 
L3032 
'^L4878 
L6700 
L8500 
2.1000 
2.4500 
2.1000 
3.5000 

280 

820 

860 

400 

8 

0.0036(1) 

440 

0.1071 
0.1168 
0.1255 
0.1355 
0.1461 

8,696,700 

480 

520 

12,155.454 
12, 127, 844 
12,047,936 

560 

600 

""o."oii2'" 

3 



2.236,179 

640 

0.1568 
0.1678 
0.1800 
0.1933 
0.2074 

680 

ii,  888. 540'" 
alowly. 

720 

Beamsinki 

1,424,927 

760 

2.81 

800 

11,315,997 

3 

0.0284 

840 

0.2269 
0. 2475 
0. 2716 
0.2964 

Bar  broke  after  a  detioction  or  aDout  v. 

880 

Breaking  load  1,700  pound  a. 

920 

9,937,827 

3PZ 

060 

Modalus  of  mpture,  R  =  2  &d«  =  W,408. 

TABLE  CXLL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  84.— Material:  Alloy.— Originiil  mixtare:  82.5  Go.  17.6  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length 
between  sapporta,  22".    Breadth,  0.950".    Depth,  0.070". 


10 

0.0060 
0.0080 
0. 0135 
0.0227 
0.0316 
0.0405 
0.0481 

1,000 
10 
1,040 
1,080 
1,120 
1,160 
1,200 
1,240 
1,280 
1.820 
1,360 
1,400 
10 
1,440 
1.480 
1,520 
1,560 
1,600 
10 
1,640 
1,680 
1,720 
1,760 
1,800 
1,840 

0.2060 

14, 903, 838 

20 

0.0098 

40 

9,096,944 
10,820,152 
11,650,056 
12, 129, 260 
12,765,982 

0.2157 
0.2264 
0.2377 
0.2472 
0.2614 
0.2728 
0.2852 
0.3003 
0. 3175 
0.8330 

14,802,187 

80 

120 

14,466,820 

160 

200 

10 

0.0035 

240 

0.0560 
0.0646 
0. 0729 
0.0804 
0.0881 

13, 158, 079 
13,307,417 
18,476.957 
13.747.250 
18,939,699 

280 

13,495,466 

820 

360 

400 

a0436 

10 

0.0036 

0.8495 
0.3693 
0.3880 
0.4170 
0.4393 

440 

0.0940 
0,1027 
0.1090 
0.1174 
0.1265 

14,371,235 
14, 349, 611 
14, 526, 967 
14,644,903 
14,562,805 

480 

12,065,389 

520 

56) 

600 

0.0985 

10 

0.0028 

0.4575 
0.4825 
0.5247 
0.5464 
0. 5757 
0  6125 

640 

0.1340 
0.1409 
0.1473 
0.1549 
0.1631 

'""Vieis"* 

loedecreaeec 

14,663,731 
14, 817, 235 
15,007,180 
15,063,694 
15, 059, 318 

680 

10,064,870 

720 

760 

800 

0,228,187 

10 

0.0051 

800 

Broke  suddenly  wiui  a  nngii 

reading  the  deflection. 
Breaking  load,  1,840  pounds. 
8  PI 
Modulus  of  mpture,  R  =  2  &d 

ig  soond  about  30 
dn,  and  Just  after 

Besistai 
10 

I  in  11^  45"  U 
0.0047 

>  788  pounds. 

840 

0. 1702 
0.1790 
0.1873 
0.1959 

16,152,664 
15, 093, 816 
16.080,625 
14,045,481 

880 

920 

;  =  67,980. 

060 
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RECORD  OP  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 
ISeoond  aerie8,'\ 

HlCRAKICAL  LABOKATOBT,  DBPARTlRTr  OP  ESQIXXXBDCG,  STKVKSS  IXBTmm  OF  TlCBllOLOGT. 

TABLE  CXLIL— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mArk:  No. 35. —Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  77.5  Co,  22.5  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length 
between  Bopporta,  22".    Breadth,  0.96y'.    Depth,  0.968". 


Load. 

Deflection. 

A 

Set. 

Modnlaa  of 
elasticity. 
Pi> 

^  =  4aW» 

1 
Load. 

i 

Deflection. 

Set 

Modnlaa  of 
elasticity. 
PI* 

^=4AMi 

Pounda, 
10 

Inehea. 
0.0032 
0.0055 
0.0095 
0.0180 
0. 0276 
0.U358 
0.0436 

Inehst. 

1 

Pounda. 
480 
620 
660 
600 

3 
640 
680 
720 
760 
800 

3 
840 

Inehea. 

0.0994 
0. 10.)9 
0. 1145 
a  1229 

Inehea. 

14,688,206 

20 

14, 967. 942 

40 

12, 805, 342 
13,516.751 
13, 222, 905 
13, 592,  263 
13.950,776 

6.6038" 

14, 874, 325 

80 

14, 847, 529 

120 

160 

0. 1308 
0.1385 
0.1458 
0. 1528 
0.1606 

14, 880, 829 

200 

14, 931, 850 

3 

0.0035 

■:::.::::::; 

15, 018, 612 

240 

0. 0519 
0.0601 
0.0689 
0.0766 
0.0852 

*"V6»32" 

14,063,667        1 
14,168,971 
14,092,421 
14, 293, 167 
14, 278, 257 

""*i4,'357,"924'""j 

15, 126, 728 

280 

15.148.535 

320 

6.6645 

ittinir  on  atn 

860 

Broke  in  ni 

Ain. 

400 

8 

440 

'"  0.0635 "' 

Breaking  load,  ^20  poimds. 

3  PZ 
Modnlaa  of  mptare,  R  = .)  i.;7i  =  29,826. 

TABLE  CXLin.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  36. — Material:  Alloy  (second  castinE).— Original  mixture:  72.5  Co,  27.5  Sn.— Di> 
mensions:  Length  between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.998''.    Depth,  1.004". 


10 

0.0013 

20 

0.0036 

40 

0.0077 

80 

0.0143 

120 

0.0208 

160 

0.0276 

200 

0.0329 

4 

200 

0.0330 

220 

0.0358 

0.0013 


13,691,334 
14, 744, 515 
15, 205, 280 
15, 278, 736 
16, 021, 775 


16. 196. 313 


240 
260 
280 
290 
300 


0.0386     16,367.041 

0.0422      16,238,178 

0.0453 16,290,571 

0.0475       16.090.822 

Broke  in  applying  strain. 


Breaking  load,  290  pounda. 

3PJ 
Modulus  of  rupture.  R  =  2  ^  =  (^512. 


TABLE  CXLIV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  nutrk:  No.  37.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  67.6  Cu,  32.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Lengtii, 
between  supporU,  22".    Breadth.  9.965".    Depth,0.987". 


10 

0.0068 

20 

0.0097 

30 

0.0116 

40 

0,0133 

60 

0.  0161 

80 

0. 0199 

100 

0.0239 

120 

0.0280 

140 

0. 0313 

160 

0.0341 

180 

0.0375 

8,628,548 

10,  691, 894 

11,  533,  636 
12, 473, 879 
12, 295, 678 
12, 832, 668 
13, 461, 545 
13,771,159 


200 
6 
220 
240 
260 
270 


0.0403 


0.0435 
0.0466 
a  0501 
0. 0520 


0.0032 


14.238,174 


14. 509, 843 
14.775,922 
14, 888, 978 
14.896.691 


Broke  in  applying  strain. 
Breaking  load,  270  pounds. 

3  PI 
Modulus  of  rupture,  R  =s  2  ^*  ~  ^*^^' 
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BECORD  OF  TESTS  BT  TRANSVERSE  STRESS-Continued. 
ISecand  9erie$.'i 

IdGHAHIGAL  LaBORATOBT,  DlPABTMBirr  OP  BNOIKKBBDIO,  8TJ(TlKa  IXttrSTUTE  OF  TlCmfOLOOT. 
TABLE  CXLV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TUT. 

Original  mark:  No.  88  (B— F).~Mat«rial:  Alloy.— OriKteal  mixtore:  02.5  Cti«  87.5  Sn.— DimensioDB: 
Length  botwe«n  Bopporto,  0".    Bruultb,  O.08o''.    Depth,  0.006".    Middle  portion  of  originid  hta. 


Load. 

Deflection. 
A 

Pottfidt. 

Inches. 

12 

0.0036 

42 

0.0065 

80 

0.0125 

100 

0.0135 

120 

0.0146 

140 

0.0155 

0 

140 

0.0156 

ICO 

0. 0163 

180 

0.0173 

200 

0.0185 

Bet. 


Ineke$. 


OL0085 


Modnlua 

of  elAAticity. 

Pi» 

4A6d> 


1,218,062 
"i,'89i,'324" 


1,006,517 


Broke  hi  applying  strahi. 


1.623,297 
1,054,287 
2,080,581 


Breaking  load,  210  pounds. 

8    PI 
Modnlus  of  mptoie,  R=  -j   5^- = 2,007. 

The  irregularity  of  the  first  three  deflections 
given  above  was  caused  by  the  bar  not  resting 
evenly  on  the  supports.  It  was  slightly  warped, 
ai)d  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  only  the  eemers 
toached  the  supports.  The  comers  appeared  to 
be  crushed  at  the  lower  pressnios  Wow  80 
pounds. 


TABLE  CXLVL— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AliTD  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  30  (B— E).— HAterioI:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:   67.5  Cu,  42.6  Sn.— Dimensions: 
Length  between  supports,  17''.    Breadth,  1".    Depth,  0.085".    Lower  portion  of  original  bar. 


Load. 

Deflection. 
A 

Set. 

Modulus 
of  ehwticity. 

PovndM. 
22 

Inchet. 

0.0042 
0.0085 
0. 0106 
0.0182 
0.0150 
0.0180 
0.0210 

Inehsi, 

42 

6,850,411 
7,588,020 

62 

82 

7,083,056 

102 

8,780,648 
8,710,048 

122 

142 

8,600,540 

Broke  about  20  seconds  after  applying  strain. 
Breaking  load,  142  pounds. 

3    PI 
Modulus  of  mptore,  B=  y  ~^  =  8,783. 


TABLE  OXLVH.— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark :  No.  40  (A~E).— Material:  Alloy.— Originid  mixture:  52.6  Cu,  47.5  Sn.—DimenslODs: 
Length  between  supports,  V.    Breadth,  1.016".    Depth,  1".    Upper  portion  of  original  bar. 


Fcund§. 

21 

41 

61 

81 

101 

121 

141 

161 


Deflection. 


Set. 


Inchss. 


Inehet, 

0.0020 
0.0037 
0.0050 
0.0035 
0.0065 
0.0071 
0.0080 
Broke  in  applying  strain. 


27  T  M 


080,682 
100, 501 
644.380 
700,034 
060,051 
164,686 


Breaking  load,  150  ponnds. 

3    PI 
Modulus  of  rupture,  B=  2*  '^  =  li^Sw 


418  TESTS   OF  METALS. 

EECOED  OP  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS-Continued. 
ISeoond  aeHes.^ 

KXCHJLNICAL  LABORATOBT,  BsPABHaEIlT  07  ENQXHKERQrQ,  STXVBIB  IKBTITDTB  OF  TSCHSOLOOT. 

TABLE  CXLVm.— ALLOT  OF  COPPEE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark :  No.  41  (A— F).— Material:  Alloy  .-Original  mixtnro:  47.5  Co,  52.5  S]i.—Dima! 
Length  between  snpporta,  15^'.    Breadth,  0.962''.    Depth,  0.980".    Upper  portion  of  original  I 


L.— DimenskNia: 


Load. 

Deflection. 

Set 

Modnlna 
of  elaeticity. 

Load. 

Defleetion. 

Set. 

Modnlas 
of  elaiiticity. 

Foundi. 
10 

Inekei. 
0.0018 
0.0030 
0.0047 
0.0036 
a  0075 
0.0098 
0. 0116 
0.0134 
0.0151 

Inekm, 

Poundt. 
180 
200 
4 
220 
240 

IneKu. 
0.0167 
0.0180 

Inekse. 

10,044.225 
10,354,291 

20 

40 

7,930,902 
8,875,059 
9, 940. 064 
9. 508, 991 
9, 723. 976 
9, 736, 077 
9, 874, 239 

6.6622 

60 

0.0186 

11.022.256 

80 

BmkA  in  Annlriiiir  stniin. 

100 

120 

Breaking  load,  2M  ponnda. 

8    PI 

140 

160 

liodnluaof  ruptare,B=  o-  T5i-=5.e0L 



TABLE  CXLIX,— ALLOT  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  42  (A~F).— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  42.5  Co.  57.5  Sn.— Dimensioni: 
Length  between  supports,  18^'.    Breadth,  0.995".    Depth,  0.905". 


22 

0.0033 

42 

0.0060 

82 

0.0124 

102 

0.0158 

122 

0.0188 

142 

0. 0215 

162 

0.0249 

182 

0.0285 

10,412,693 
9, 830, 878 
9, 603, 028 
9,053,107 
9, 824, 600 
9. 677, 698 
9, 499, 300 


202 
222 
227 


0.0319     9,419.455 

0.0357    1 9,250,174 

Broke  in  applying  strain  6  inches  tnm  A 
end. 


Breaking  load,  222  ponnda. 

S    PZ 
Modnlns  of  mptare,  R  =  y  -^  =  6,084. 


TABLE  CL,— ALLOT  OF  OOPPER  AND  TIN. 

).— Material:  Alloy.— Piece  remaining  after 
-Dimensions:  Length  between  supports,  12" 


Original  mark:  No.  42  (F- C).— Material :  Alloy.— Piece  remaining  after  prerious  test,  18  lachM 
long.— r *        -----  -    — " 


22 

0.0022 

42 

0.0048 

82 

0.0091 

122 

0. 0132 

162 

0.0164 

202 

0.0202 

242 

0. 0220 

282 

0.0264 

4,804,086 
8, 971, 584 
4.078.589 
4, 353, 740 
4, 407, 400 
4,848,239 
4,708,000 


322 
862 


0.0282 
0.0310 


5,032,006 
4.882.456 


Broke  just  as  strain  was  applied. 
Breaking  load,  362  pounds. 

Z    VI 
Modulus  of  rupture,  R=:  y  -^  =  6,005. 


TABLE  CLI.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  43.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  37.5 Cu,  62.6  Sn.— Dimensions:  Lengtli 
between  supports,  22".  Breadth,  0.970".  Depth,  0.990". 


10 
20 
40 
60 
80 
100 

120 
140 


O-HMSS 
0.0050 
0. 0106 
0.0169 
0.0228 
0.0308 

Beam  sinks  slowly. 
0.0389 
OL0482 


11, 813, 336 

10, 672, 961 

10, 041, 426 

9.923,982 

9, 182, 904 

8,724,939 
8^216^079 


160  0.0577     7,842,870 

180  0.0676      7,531,069 

200  0.0799     7,079,685 

6     0.0202     

200    I    Broke  inet  as  beam  rose. 
Breaking  loao,  200  pounds. 

8    PI 
Modulus  of  rupture,  Bsy  -^r=:6|94S. 


TESTS  OF  METAL& 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS-Continned. 


iSeotmd  9eriee.'] 

HSCBANICAL  LaBOBATOBT,  BBPABTMBRT  OF  EvaiKBBBXHO,  gfEVmi  IHiri'lTUTl  OF  TlGBllOLOOT. 

TABLE  CLIL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  VaM.— Katerial:  Alloy.— Orlgiiial  mixture:  82.5  Cu.  87.6  8n.— DimBoaioiia :  Len^ 
between  sapporto,  22".    Breadth,  0.985^'.    Depth,  0.990". 


Load. 


Befleotion. 


Set 


Modulus  of 
elaaticlty. 
PP 


E» 


AAbd* 


Load. 


Deflection. 


Set 


Modnlas  of 
elasticity. 
PP 


E- 


4A6d* 


JP>ound$. 
10 
20 
40 
00 
80 
100 

120 
140 
160 


incftef. 


IneheB, 
0.0019 
0.0075 
0.0176 
0.0247 
0.0319 
0.0406 

Beam  siinks  slowly. 
0.0505 
0.0607 
0.0743 


7,427,869 
6.880,144 
6,765,822 
0.984,987 
6,860,250 

0.018^447 
0,424,002 
^  997, 870 


Powid$. 

180 

200 

0 

900 

210 


Ineke$. 
0.0907 
0.1096 


IndU9. 


8,627,585 
6,078,241 


0. 1122 
Heard  several 


:ht  cracks. 


Bar  broke  Just  as  I 
Breaking  load,  210  pounds. 

Hodolns  of  mpture*  B -i  y  ^  -  7,178. 


TABLE  CLUL— ALLOY  OP  COPPBB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark :  No.  45.— Kat«rlal :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  27.5  On,  72.6  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length 
between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.978"..    Depth,  0.985^'. 


I«oad. 


Faundt. 
10 
20 
40 
80 

100 
120 
140 
160 
6 
100 


Deflection. 
A 


Jndbef. 
0.0026 
0.0061 
0. 0140 
0.0325 


Set 


Hodolns  of 

ehistioity. 

PP 

4Abd^ 


0.0403 
0.0487 


0.0606 


Beun  sinks  slowly. 


9,838,147 
7, 808, 107 
7, 010, 798 

7,007,882 
7, 017. 960 
0,838,430 
0,547,480 


fai  1  mln.  to  154 


0.0145 
0.0720 
Resistance  to  strain  decreased 

pounds. 
Resistance  to  strain  decreased  in  8  min.  to  150 

poonds. 
Resistance  to  strain  decreased  in  44  hours  to  104 

poonds. 
Resistance  to  strain  decreased  in  09  hours  to  100 

pounds. 


Load. 


Potmds. 

4 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 


240 
200 
280 
800 
4 
800 
810 
320 


Deflectiosu 
A 


Inehm, 


0.0763 
0.0817 
0.0887 
0.0970 
0.1058 
0.1162 
0.1297 
0.1480 
0.1647 
0.1840 
0.2057 


Set 


Inchst. 
0.0400 


0.0878 


0.2073 
0.2204 
Broke  just  as  beam  rose. 


Modulus  of 

elasticity. 

PP 

TaW 


4,868,606 
4,902,125 
4,831,069 


4,496,144 
"Vi58,'8i9' 


4,005,997 


Breaking  load,  320  pounds. 


2  PI 


Modulus  of  rupture, B,^    -^sa  11,128. 


TABLE  CLIV.— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AOT)  TDT. 

Original  mark:  No.  40.— Material :  ABoy.— Original  mixture:  22.5 Cu,  77.6  Sn.— Dimensions : 
between  supports,  22".   Breadth,  0.980".    Depth,  0.992". 


Length 


10 

0.0030 
0.0060 
0.0141 
0.0197 
0.0272 
0.0363 

2Q0 
280 
800 
4 
320 
340 
860 
880 
400 
10 
400 
420 

0.1675 
0.1023 
0.2203 

20 

8,482,047 
7,893,881 
8,474,849 
8,182.160 

7.085  407 

4,051,691 

40 

00 

a  1044 

80 

0.247ft 
0.28U 
0.8163 
0.3528 
0.3908 

8,691,869 

100 

Be^ni  fli-nkii  aIowIv. 

8,107,016 

4 

0.0047 

120 

0.0400 
0.0579 
0.0709 
0.0868 
0.1045 

7,288,892 
6,728,160 
6,279,437 
6,770,317 

2.848,081 

140 

0.2051 

100 

0.4051 

IBO 

BmVA  In  A 

nnliHTiir  ntm. 

n 

. 

200 

Breaking  load,  400  pounds: 

2  P{ 
Modulus  o#  rupture,  B  —  -g  ^^  - 

4 

0.0357 

220 

0.i289 
0L1487 

13,687. 

240 

4,491,042 

420  TESTS   OF   METALS. 

RECORD  OP  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continaed. 

ISecand  series,'} 

Mechanical  Labobatobt,  Dipasthsht  of  Snoikbbbixo,  SrsvEm  Issnxxm  of  Technoloqt. 

TABLE  OLV— ALLOY  OF  COPPBB  AND  TUT. 

Original  mark:  No.  47.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  17.5  Cu,  82.6  Sn.~Dimension8:  Length 
between  sapports,  22".    Breadth,  0.096".    Depth,  0.983", 


Load. 


Deflection. 


Set 


Modalna  of 

elasticity. 

4AMS 


Load. 


Deflection. 


Set 


Modnlna  of 

elasticity. 

PP 

4X5^ 


Pounds. 
10 
20 
40 
60 
80 

100 
6 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 
6 

200 

220 

240 

200 

270 

280 

290 

800 
5 


Inches. 


Indies. 
0.0027 
0.0070 
0.0153 
0.0256 
0.0365 

Beam  sinks  slowly. 
0.0499 

a0092 


0. 0617 
0.0804 
0.1042 
0.1343 
0.1666 


a  1798 
0. 2145 
0.2503 
0.3(«1 
0.3367 
0.37«2 
0. 4147 
0.4597 


0.0821 


8,039,339 
7, 356, 258 
6, 894, 770 
6. 167, 163 

5.638,814 


6,472,481 
4, 899, 597 
4, 320, 565 
8, 771, 245 
8,877,873 


2,697,980 


832,406 


0.3084 
The  beam  was  observed  to  rise,  and  another 
reading  of  set  was  taken  in  2  minates. 

5  I I         0.3022  I I 

The  beam  rose  again,  pushed  forward  the  poise 
till  beam  balanced  at  10  pounds. 
Time,  2  minutes.  | 


In  2  minntes  more  beam  balanced  at  14  ponnds. 
The  pressnre-screw  was  then  run  back  till  beam 
balanced  again  at  5  pounds,  and  another  reading 
of  set  taken. 
Poimdt.1    Inches.    I     Inches,    j 

6    I I       a2998    I 

Beam  rose  again. 

In  2  minutes  balanced  at  10  pounds. 

In  10  minutes  balanced  at  16  pounds. 

In  39  minntes  balanced  at  23  pounds. 

Ran  back  pressure-screw  till   beam  balMiced 
again  at  5  pounds. 

5    1 1       0.2902    I 

In  4  minutes  beam  rose  again. 

In  23  minntes  beam  balanced  at  14  pounds. 

In  1  hour  and  36  minutes  beam  balanced  at  20 
pounds. 

Ran  back  pressure-screw  till  beam   balanced 
again  at  5  pounds. 

5    I I       6.2845    I 

Total  deereeue  <if  set  in  2  hours  and  20  minutes, 
0.30^4-0.2845=0.0239  inches. 

Replaced  load  of  280  pounds. 

280    I        0.4849    I I 

800  0.5332    ' I 

810    I  Broke  on  applying  strain. 

Breaking  load,  300  pounds. 

Modulus  of  rupture,  ^  =  4^55  =  10,288. 


TABLE  CLVL— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AlTD  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  48.^Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  12.5  Cu,  87.5  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length 
between  supports,  22".    Breadth,  0.985".    Depth,  0.990.". 


10 
20 
40 
60 
80 

100 
5 
120 
140 
100 
180 
200 
5 
200 
220 
240 
260 
270 
280 
290 
800 
6 


0.0025 
0. 0050 
0. 0141 
0.0230 
0.0352 

Beam  sinks  slowly. 
0.0508 

0.0120 


0.0769 
0.0069 
0.1262 
0. 1502 
0.2044 


0.2268 
0.2916 
0.4078 
0. 6210 
0. 5763 
0.6458 
0.7185 
0.8026 


0.1238 


0.8742 


7, 901, 458 
7, 240, 195 
6,330.144 

5,482,803 


4, 397, 784 
4,024,116 
8, 531, 237 


2, 725, 307 


1,639,194 


1,207,600 
'i,'64i,*226"' 


Scale  beam  rose. 

In  2  minutes  balanced  at  20  pounds. 

In  4  minutes  balanced  at  29  pounds. 

In  16  minutes  balanced  at  34  nounds. 

Ran  back  pressure-screw  till  beam  balanced 
again  at  5  pounds. 

5    1 1       0.6555    1 

Beam  rose  again,  balanced  at  12  pounds  in  5 
minutes. 

5    I I       0.6508    ! 

Total  decrease  of  set  in  20  minutes,  0.6742— 
0.6508=^0.0234  inches. 

Beam  rose  again,  but  test  was  continued  with- 
out further  waiting. 
0.  8304 


280 
800 
800 


0.9018 

1.0760 

Repeated. 


Beam  sank  rapidly. 
Bar  broke  just  as  beam 


Breaking  load,  800  pounds. 

8  PI 
Modulus  of  mptnre,R»  -X-  r^ - 


10,264. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Oontinued. 

ISecohd  aeries.^ 

HBCHAiacAL  Labobatobt,  DxPABTJfXNT  OF  BNODrBKaiNo,  Stbyknb  Insittutb  of  TBcmroLOOT. 

TABLE  CLVn.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 


Otigixia] 

miurk:  No. 

40.~MAterial:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  7.5  Cn,  02.5  Sn.— BimensionB:  Length 
between  aupporta,  22".    Bieadth,  0.890".    Depth,  0.805". 

Load. 

A 

Set. 

ModnlQBof 
elaatidty. 

4A&d» 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Hodnlns  of 
elaalioity. 

4A&d* 

Founds. 
10 

IndkM. 
0.0000 
0.0087 
0.0137 
0.0238 
0.0367 

InchM, 

Pounds. 
8 
220 
240 
250 
280 
270 
280 
290 

Inehss, 

0L2872 

20 

0.6232 

0.8017 

0  10072 

1.3300 

L7800 

2.6700 

8.6700 

40 

7, 900, 710 
7,020.080 
6,963.860 

6,083.424 

817,162 

60 

80 

Be»m  ainlrA. 

100 

0.0587 

'"  "6."075i' 
0.1153 
0.1687 
0.2382 
0.8582 

*""0.6i28* 

286,253 
215.683 

3 

120 

4,361.691 

Bar  bent  without  breaking. 
Breaking  load  (or  load  cauaiag  defleotlon  of  3| 
inchea),  280  poanda. 

140 

160 

2,751,989 

180 

"           i~       —                     o    T>F 

200 

1,624.081 

Hodnlna  of  mptnre,  B=^  -*^=  9,764. 

TABLE  CLVnL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  60.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  2.5  Cu,  97.5  Sn.— Dlmeoaiona:  Length 
between  Bopporta,  22".    Breadth,  0.991".    Depth,  0.967". 


10 
20 
40 
60 

80 
100 

4 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 

4 
200 


0.0032 
0.0081 
0.0221 
0.0381 
I 
0.0472 
0.0629 


Beam  ainka  alowly. 


0.0909 
0.1418 
0.2217 
0.8777 
0.6797 

0.0012 


0.0164 


0.6042 


8,470,302 
0,602,585 
4. 005. 876 
4, 918, 288 

4,594.068 
4,309,216 


8, 578. 218 
2.676,000 
1.956,154 


986,188 


210 

0.8612 

1!©*      ""1.0822 

210 

1.0600 

220 

L3800 

230 

1.6800 

240 

2.4300 

260 

8.9300 

432,108 


172,423 


Bar  bent  withoat  breaking. 
Breakinsr  load  (or  load  canaing  3i  inohea  de- 
flection), 250  ponnda. 

8   Pl^. 


Moduloa  of  rapture.  B- 


2M> 


=  8,876. 


RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS. 
ISeeond  series,'] 

HSCOAXICAL  LABOBATOBT.  DBPABTMSKT  OF  EKOINEEBIKO,  STBVBRS  iNVriTUTK  OF  TBCHirOLOOT. 

TABLE  CLIX.— ALLOY  OF  GOPPEE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  31  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  97.6  Co,  2.6  Sn.— Dimensiona:  Length, 

6".    Diameter.  0.798". 


Load  per 
aqnare 
inch. 


Pounds, 

800 

2,000 

8,000 

4.000 

200 

6,000 

6,000 

7.000 

8.000 

200 

9.000 

10,000 

11,000 

12.000 

200 

13.000 


Elongation 
in  6  incheai 


Inches. 

0.0010 
0.0042 
0.0079 
0.0123 


0.0172 
0.0230 
0.0306 
0.0873 


0.0466 
0.0630 
0.0617 
a0699 


a0849 


Set 


Inches. 


0.0080 


0.0280 


0.0620 


Elongation  in 
pane  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0002 
.0008 
.0016 
.0026 


.0034 
.0046 
.0061 
.0076 


.0091 
.0106 
.0128 
.0189 


.0170 


Broke  Juat  aa  reading  waa  taken  ( inch  from  C 
end. 

Diameter  of  fraotared  aection,  0.770  inch. 

Fractare  full  of  amall  blowholoB. 

Tenacity  per  aquare  inch,  original  aection,  13,000 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  aqoRre  inch,  fractured  aection. 
18.958  ponnda. 
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SECOBD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STBESS^CoDtinaed. 
I  Second  series.'] 

MBCHAXICAL  LABOIUTOBT,  DXPABTUBNT  of  ENGINESRINa,  &TKVEXB  INSTITUTX  OP  TlCIDCOLOOT. 

TABLE  CLX—ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Orisixial mark:  No.  31 B.— Material:  Alloy.— Origiual  mixture:  97.5  Co, 2.5  Sn.— Dimenfliona:  Length, 

5^'.    Diameter.  0.708"'. 


Load  per 
aquare 
inch. 


PoundM. 

800 

2,000 

4,000 

200 

5,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

200 

10,000 

12,000 

200 

14,000 

15,000 

15.230 


inSlnchea. 

Set 

IncKss. 

0.0010 
-0.0025 

0.0055 

Inehet. 
6.0005* 

0.0081' 
0.0273 

a0O77 

a  0103 

0.0131 
0.0168 

0.0247 
a0348 

0.0531 
0.0666 
0.0773 

Elongation  in 
parta  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0002 
.0005 
.0011 


.0015 


.0026 
.0034 


.0049 
.0070 


.0106 
.0138 
.0155 


Broke  2  inchea  from  I>  end  after  taking  reading. 

Diameter  of  fraotored  aeotiou,  0.770  Inoh;  ftul 
of  blowholea. 

Tenacity  per  aqnare  inch,  original  section,  15,250 
poanda. 

Tenacity  per  aqnare  inch,  fraotnred  section, 
16,874  ponnds. 

The  bar  waa  defective  in  oonaequenoe  of  sepa- 
ration of  metals,  and  blowholes  thronghoat  its 
whole  length. 


TABLE  CLXL— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  82  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Originid  mixture:  92.5  Cn,  7.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

5".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load  per 
square 
Inch. 


Pounds, 

800 

2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

200 

6,000 

8,000 

200 

10.000 

12,000 

200 

14,000 

16.000 

200 

18,000 

Inlmin. 

19,000 

20,000 


Elongation 
in  5  inchea. 


Inches. 
0.0010 
0.0027 
0.0089 
0.0051 


0.0073 
0.0091 


0.0104 
0.0120 


0.0146 
0.0222 


0.0506 
6.0546 
0.0664 
0.0056 


Set. 


Inehss. 


0.0011 


O.0O44 


0.0070 

'ioisi" 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0002 
.0005 
.0008 
.0010 


.0015 
.0018 


.0021 
.0024 


.0029 
.0044 


.0101 
.0109 
.0183 
.0191 


^-^^^  P^'"' Elongation 
I  square  11r«S«S^ 
I    inch.  inSinohea. 


Pounds. 

200 

22.000 

23,000 

Inlmin. 

24.000 

In20aec. 

200 
26,000 
28.000 
28,500 


Inches. 


0.1609 
0.1793 
0. 1916 
a  2166 
a  2218 


0.3088 
0.8886 


Set 


Inches. 
0.0006 


0.2110 


Elongation  in 
IMtfts  of  origi- 
nal  length. 


.0302 
.0350 


.0431 
.0444 


.0607 
.0770 


Broke  1  inoh  from  C  end. 

Fractured  section  elliptical,  diameters,  0.600  x 
0.732  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  original  section.  28^500 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  fractured  section, 
85^022  pounds. 

Several  veiy  small  blowholes  in  fractured  snr* 
fKce. 


TABLE  CLXIL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  82  B.— Material;  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  02.5  Cu,  7.5  Sn.— Dimensions : 

V*.    Diameter,  0.708". 


Length, 


800 

0.0004 
0.0038 
0.0062 
0.0085 
0.0138 
0.0203 

.0001 
.0008 
.0012 
.0017 
.0028 
.0041 

200 
22,000 
24,000 
25,000 
Inlmin. 
26,000 
27,000 
27,800 
Broke  |i 
Fractura 

0.0044 

2,000 
8,000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
200 

a  1516 
0.2135 
0.2300 
0.2504 
0.2080 
0.3338 
0.8532 

.0313 

.0417 

.0480 

.0510 

"6.'0030" 

.0506 

.0068 

10,000 

12,000 

200 

0.0272 
0.0868 

.t054 
.0072 

.0706 

■"aoioo"* 

nch  from  D  < 
1  flAfitifm  all 

md.' 
iniioaL  dij 

unateia.  0.785  x 

14,000 

10,000 

2U0 

a0450 
a0554 

.0002 
.OIU 

0.720  inch. 

"aouo" 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  original  section,  37,300 
pomads. 
Tenacity  per  sqoave  inch,  fractured  sectioo, 

18,000 

0.0707 
0.1044 

.0141 
.0208 

90,000 
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RECOBD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STBESS-Continued. 

ISecond  terifis.] 

^SMCHAXICAL  LABOBATOBT,  DSFAimcSMT  OF  SHOWSBBIXa,  ^ixTura  IxarriTUTB  OF  Tbcbkoloot. 

TABLK  CLXni—ALLOY  OF  COPPEE  AND  TIN. 

Origiiul  mark :  No.  33  A.— Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture :  87.$  Go,  12.5  Sii.~Dimeiiaioii8 :  Length, 
:  V',   Diameter,  0.7W". 


lioad  per 
square 
inch. 


Potincfo. 

1,200 

2.000 

8,000 

4,000 

200 

0,000 

8,000 

200 

10.000 

12,000 

200 

14,000 

18.000 

200 

18,000 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Jnehet, 
0.0022 
0.0044 
0.0072 
0.0088 


0.0128 
0.0185 


(t)  0.0184 
0.0218 


0.0248 
0.0292 


OL0842 


Set. 


Inckm. 


0.0005 


0.0008 


0.0037 

aoiii' 


Elongation  in 
nartsoforig- 
mal  length. 


.0004 
.0008 
.0014 
.0019 


.0028 
.0087 


.0037 
.0044 


.8058 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in  5  inohas. 

Set. 

InehM. 
OL0485 

Inehet, 
"of  0281" 

0.0485 

0.0805 

'"0.'0487" 

0.0804 

0.0927 

0.1128 

6.0956 

Elongation  in 
parts  of  orig* 
inal  length. 


.0081 


.0097 
.0121 


Poundt, 
20,000 
200 
22,000 
24,000 
200 
28,000 
27,000 
28^000 
200 
29. 000      Broke  in  middle  lust  as  beam  rose. 
Diametor  of  fractured  section,  0.778  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  original  section,  29,000 
pounds. 

Tenaoityper  square  inch,  fractured  section,  80, 858 
pounds. 


.0181 
.0185 
.0228 


TABLE  CLXIV.-ALLOY  05  COPPBB  AND  UN. 

Original  mark:  Na  33  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  87.5  Cn,  12.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

»',    Diameter,  0.798''. 


1,200 

0.0025 
0.0052 
0.0097 
0.0139 
0.0206 
0.0275 

.0005 
.0010 
.0019 
.0028 
.0041 
.0055 

24,000 

200 

28.000 

28,000 

200 

80,000 

82,000 

2U0 

88,000 

83,200 

0.0006 

"a  0685" 

.0191 

2,000 
8,000 
4,000 

0.1040 
a  1271 

.0208 

"aioos" 

.0254 

8,000 

8,000 

200 

■l^.*6od8(V) 

0.1561 
0.2007 

.0312 

"ofisii" 

.0401 

10,000 

12,000 

200 

0.0380 
0.0896 

.0088 
.0079 

"aooii" 

3.2270 
0.2432 

.0454 

.0485 

14,000 

0.0473 
0.0541 

.0094 
.0108 

18,000 
200 

Broke  in  middle. 

0.0200 

Diameter  of  fractured  section.  0.770  inch. 

18,000 

0.0623 
0.0709 

.0125 
.0142 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  wiginal  section,  83,200 
pounds. 

pounds. 

20,000 
200 

a  0421 

22,000 

0.0793 

.0159 

TABLE  CLXV.— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

-Original  mixture 
Diameter,  0.798-'. 


Original  mark :  Na  34  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Origtnia  ™^i(H^ •  ®^*^  ^°i  ^"^-^  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 


2,000 

4,000 

8,000 

8,000 

200 

10,000 

12,000 

200 

KOOO 

18,000 

18,000 

20.000 

22,000 

24,000 

200 


0.0032 
0.0074 
0.0104 
0.0125 


0.0187 
0.0150 


^-0.0004(f) 


0.0161 
0. 0170 
0. 0176 
0.0194 
0.0200 
0.0210 


0.0001 


0.0002 


.0006 
.0015 
.0021 
.0025 


.0027 


.0034 
.0035 
.0030 
.0040 
.0043 


26,000 
28.000 

200 
30,000 
32,000 

200 
34,000 
87.800 
40,200 


0.0224 
0.0844 


0.0264 
0.0288 


0.0042 


.0046 
.0048 


.0058 
.0058 


L  end. 


.0063 
.0071 


0.0091 
0. 0316 
0.0357 
Broke  |  inch  fix>m  A  < 
Diameter  of  fractured  section.  0.705  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  of  original  section. 
40j200  pounds. 


40. 


^Tenaoity  per  square  inch  of  fractured  section, 
1,492  poimos. 
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TESTS   OP  METALS. 


BEGOBD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STBESS-Continued. 

l8eo(md  aeries.^ 

Mechanical  Labobatort,  Dkpabtkent  of  Engtrbbbiko,  Stbvbmb  Inbtttotb  of  Tbchmoloot. 

TABLE  CLXVI.— ALLOT  OF  COPPBB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No. 84  B.— ICaterial:  Alloy.-^riglnal  mixture:  82.5  Co,  17.5  Sn.— DimenaloiiB:  Lenffth, 

6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load  per 
sqnare 
Inoh. 


EloneatioD 
in  5  mchea. 


Set. 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in  6  inches. 

Set 

Inches. 
0. 0216 

iTUiJut. 

0.0244 

+0.0021 

0.0209 

0.0296 

0.0324 

0.0355 

0.0139 

Elonpi^ion  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 


Poundt. 

2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

12,000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

200 


Inehc9. 
0.0019 
0.0034 
0.0054 

*  0.0080 
0.  Olio 
0. 0119 
0.0130 
0.0149 
0. 0170 
0. 0179 
0.0200 


Inehet, 


).0022(!) 


.0004 
.0007 
.0011 
.0016 
.0022 
.0024 
.0027 
.0030 
.0034 
.0026 
.0040 


Poundt, 
22,000 
24.000 

200 
26,000 
28.000 
80.000 
82,000 

200 
82,200 


0043 
0049 


0054 
0059 
0065 
0071 


Broke  at  sboaldor,  B  end. 
Diametor  of  ftaotnred  section,  0.798  inoh. 
Tenacity  per  square  inoh  of  original  section, 
82,200  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXVIL— ALLOT  OP  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

-Original  mlztore 
Diameter,  0.798". 


Original  mark :  No.  85  A.— Material :  Allov.-.Original  mjztare :  77.6  On,  22.5  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length, 


2,000 

0.0016 

4,000 

0.0060 

6,000 

0.0004 

8.000 

0.0124 

10,000 

0.0128 

12,000 

0.0143 

14,000 

0.0161 

16.000 

0. 0175 

18,000 

0.0180 

.0003 
.0012 
.0019 
.0025 
.0026 
.0029 
.0032 
.0035 
.0086 


20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
23,600 


0.0183 
0.0197 
a  0208 
0.0207 


.0041 
.0042 


Broke  1  inch  teom  A  end. 
Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.796  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  original  section,  23,000 
pounds. 


TABLE  CLXVni.— ALLOT  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

OriglnAl  mark:  No.  85  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture :  77.5  Cn,  22.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


1,200 
2,000 
8,000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 


0.0014 
0.0040 
0.0068 
0.0100 
0.0142 
0. 0178 
0.0199 
0.0224 
0.0246 


.0003 
.0008 
.0014 
.0020 
.0028 
.0036 
.0039 
.0045 
.0049 


16,000 
18,000 
20.000 
22,000 
24,000 
25,000 
25.700 


0.0264 
0.0281 
0.0299 
0.0310 
0.0324 
0.0329 
Broke  in  middle. 


.0063 
.0056 
.0060 
.0063 
.0065 


Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.798  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  25,700  pounds. 
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EECOEDS  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS— Continued. 

ISeeond  series.'] 

MxcHAXiCAL  Laboratobt,  Djefabtmsnt  of  Engixesrino,  Stevens  Inbtitutb  or  Txchkoloot. 

TABLE  CLXIX.— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AUTD  TIN. 

Original  mark:  "So.  36  A.— Material:  Alloy  .—Original  mixture:  72.6  Co,  27.5  Sn.— Beotangular  section 
0.998"  X  1.002".    Too  britUe  to  be  tnmed 


At  3,860  pounds,  the  piece  broke  in  the  npper 
law  of  the  tensile  machine,  1^  inches  from  A  end. 
Sot  again  in  machine.  At  6,500  pounds  broke  in 
lower  jaw,  1  inch  i^m  C  end.  Piece  too  short  to 
be  tested  further. 


Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch,  6,500  pounds. 
Elongauon  not  measured.  * 


TABLE  CLXX— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  36 B.— Material:  AJloy.— Original  mixture:  72.5  Cu,  27.5  Sn.— Eeotangular  section, 

I.OIV'XLOOO". 


At  6,550  pounds,  broke  in  lower  Jaw,  11  inches 
from  B  end. 

6,050  pounds,  broke  3  inches  from  bottom  and  1 
Inch  above  edge  of  lower  jaw. 

6,300  pounds,  broke  at  edge  of  lower  Jaw,  2| 
inches  m>m  B  end. 


Breaking  load,  6.560  pounds. 

ppears  t 
in  the  jawa  of  ine  machine  partly  by  crushing  and 


Tenacity  per  square 
Note.— It  ap] 


^  uxch,  6,485  pounds. 

that  the  brittle  pieces  break 


partly  by  tensile  strain.    The  figures  obtained  for 
tenacity  are,  therefore,  probably  too  low. 


TABLE  CLZXL— ALLOY  OF  COFPSB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  37  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  67.5  Cu,  82.5  Sn.— Beotangular  section, 

0.975"x  0.990". 


At  1,606 
from  A 

At  940 
from  0 


broke  in  lower  Jaw,  1|  inches 
broke  in  upper  Jaw,  1^  inches 


At  1,240  xKmnds,  broke  in  upper  Jaw. 
Breaking  load,  1,606  pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  1,664  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXII— ALLOY  OP  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  37  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  67.6  Cu,  82.6  Sn.— Bectaagulor  section, 

0.98*/' X  0.985". 


At  2,014  pounds,  broke  in  lower  Jaw  by  crushing. 

At  1,536  pounds,  broke  in  upper  Jaw,  2  inches 
from  end. 

At  1,334  pounds,  broke  in  upper  Jaw;  crushed 
off  i  inch. 

At  3,304  pounds,  broke  in  lower  Jaw,  1  inch  fh>m 
end. 

At  2,408  pounds,  broke  in  upper  Jaw,  2  inch  fh>m 


At  8,150  i>ounds,  broke  in  upper  Jaw,  11  inches 
from  end. 

At  3,330  pounds,  broke  in  lower  Jaw,  |  inch  from 
end. 

Too  short  to  test  further. 

Breaking  load  (maximum),  3,330  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  8,408  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXm— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  38  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  62.5  Cu,  87.6  Sn.— Beotangular  section, 

0.980"  X  0.992". 


Tested  4  times;  broke  each  time  in  upper  Jaw, 
at  1,282,  2,270, 1,980,  and  1,520  pounds. 


Breaking  load  (maximum),  2,270  pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  2,335  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXIV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  88 B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  62.5  Cu,  37.5  Sn.—BectBngular  section, 

0.983"  X  0.990". 


Broke  in  Jaws  at  766  pounds. 


Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch,  787  pounds. 
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RECORDS  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS— Continued. 

ISeoond  9eric9*'i 

HECHAinci.L  Labobatort,  Dkpabtmskt  of  EsocfXBiUKo,  Stkvbks  Ixbtitutb  of  Tecbxologt. 

TABLE  CLXXV.-ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  Aim  TIN. 

Original  mark :  No.  89  A.— MateriAl:  Alloy.— Orlfrlnal  mixture:  57.5  Cu,  42.5  Sn.— BecUngular  aectioa 

0.962'' X  0.990". 


To«t«cl  4  times ;  broke  in  jaws  esch  time,  at  800, 
266,  1,160,  and  944  poonds. 


Breaking  load  (maximam),  1,166  i>oiinda. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  1,200  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXVL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  39 B.— Material:  Alloy.— Orisiual  mixture:  57.5  Cu,  42.5  Sn.—Beotangnlar  section, 

0.988"  X  0.097". 


Broke  In  Jaws,  at  966  aud  1,630  pounds. 
Breaking  load  (maximum),  1,530  pounds. 
Tenaoity  per  square  inch,  1,563  pounds. 


[No.  40  was  broken  by  the  transverse  test  Into 
pieces  too  short  for  tests  by  tension.] 


TABLE  CLXXVn.— ALLOT  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark;  No.  41  (A--C).— Material:  AUoy.— Original  mixture:  47.5  Co,  52.5  Sn.— Bectangnlar 

section,  0.968"  x  0.065". 


Tested  4  times;  broke  In  Jaws  each  time,  at 
1,830,  1,730,  690,  and  1,360  pounds. 

Tested  a  fifth  time,  when  the  piece  broke  in  the 
middle,  at  1,720  poimds. 


Breaking  load  (maximum),  1,830  pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  1,919  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXVni.— ALLOT  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  41  (E—D).— Material:  Alloy.— Orif>lnal  mixture:  47.5  Cn,  52.5  8n.— Beotangobff 

section,  0.962"  x  0.985". 


At  1,840  pounds,  broke  2  inches  ftom  E  end. 
At  1, 160  pounds,  broke  in  jawsi  inch  from  £  end. 
At  1,820  pounds,  broke  2  Inches  from  D  end. 


Breaking  load  (maximum),  1,340  pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  1,414  pounda. 


TABLE  CLXXIX.— ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  lfo.41  (B— E) ^Material:  Alloy.— Ori^nal  mixture:  47.5  Cn,  52.5  Sn.— Sectangolar 

section,  0.960"  x  0.990". 


At  2,120  pounds,  broke  1  inch  from  E  end. 
At  2,750  pounds,  broke  2  inches  from  E  end. 


Breaking  load,  2,750  pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  Inch,  2,894  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXX.— ALLOT  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Origln&l  mark:  "No.  42  (C—E).— Material:  Alloy.— Oriirinal  mixture:  42.5  Cu,  57.5  Sn^— Rectangubr 

section,  0.992"  X  1.004". 


Tested  4  times ;  broke  In  Jaws  each  time,  at  760, 
2,204, 1,470,  and  1,034  pounds. 


Brcakinfc  load  (maximum),  2,264  pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  ineh,  2,278  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXXL— ALLOT  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  42  (F—B).— Material:  Allor.— Original  mixture:  42.5  Cu,  57.5  Sn.— Beetangular 

section,  0.955"  X  0.987". 


Broke  at  1,890  pounds,  3  inches  from  B  end. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch,  1,924  pounds. 
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BECOBD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STRESS— Continued. 

ISeamd  9erie».1 

HiCHAincAL  Labobatort,  Dkpabtmxmt  of  Enoinsjibino,  Stbvbxs  Ikstttutb  of  Tkchkoloot. 

TABLE  CLXXXTL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TEST. 

Original  mark:  No.  48  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  87.5  Ca,  62.5  Sn.— DimenBiona:  Length, 

5".    Diameter.  0.708.'' 


Broke  in  middle  at  1,400  pounds. 
Xlongatioin  leas  than  0.01  inch. 


Tenacity  pei  square  inch,  2,800  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXXm.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  48  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  87.6  Cu,  02.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Broke  1  inoh  from  B  end,  at  1,000  pounda. 
Elongation  lees  tlian  0.01  inoh. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch,  2,000  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXXEV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  44  A.— ^Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  82.5  Cu,  87.5  3n.— Dimensions:  Length, 

5".    Diameter,  0.708". 


Broke  in  middle,  at  796  pounds. 
Elongation  less  than  0.01  inch. 


Tenacity  per  square  inch,  1,502  pounds. 


TABLE  CLXXXV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  44 B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  32.5  Cu,  67.5  Sn.— Dimenaions:  Length, 

5".    Diameter,  0.708". 


Broke  at  shoulder,  D  end,  at  1,526  ponnds. 
No  elongation  detected. 


Tenacity,  3,052  jwnnds  per  square  inch. 


TABLE  CLXXXVI.— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

,72.5Sn.— : 


Original  mark :  No.  45  A.— Material:  AUoy.— Original  mixture :  27.5  Cn,  1 

^'.    Diameter,  0.708". 


■Dimensions:  Iicngth, 


Broke  at  1,680  pounds,  1|  inches  from  C  end. 


Tenacity,  3,360  pounds  per  square  inoh. 


TABLE  CLXXXVLL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark :  No.  45  B.— Material:  Alloy^— Original  mixture:  27.5  Cu,  72.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

6".    Diameter,  0.708". 


Broke  at  2,700  pounds,  11  inches  from  D  end. 


Tenacity,  5,400  pounds  per  square  inch. 


TABLE  CLXXXVm.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  46  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  22.5 Cu,  77.5 Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

5".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Broke  at  2,100  pounds,  1  inch  fttun  C  end. 
Elongation  not  measured. 


Tenacity,  4^200  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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EECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STEESS-Continued, 

ISecond  series.'] 

Mbchamical  Laboratobt,  Dkfartubnt  of  Exoinebring,  Stxvbkb  Inbittutb  of  Tbchxologt. 

TABLE  CLXXXIX.-ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

OriKinal  marlc:  No.  46  B.— MateriAi:  Alloy.— Ori^nal  mixtnre:  22.5  Co,  77.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Lengtb, 

6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load  per 
sqnare 
inch. 


Founds. 

800 
1,600 
2,000 
2,400 
2.800 
3,200 
8,600 
4,000 

200 


Elonfration 
inSinchcB. 


Inehet. 
0. 0615 
0.0058 
0.0070 
0.0090 
0.0109 
a  0124 
0. 0140 
0. 0157 


Set 


InehM. 


0.0096 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0003 
.0012 
.0014 
.0018 
.0022 
.0025 
.0027 
.0031 


Load  i>er 
sqnare 
inch. 


PoundM. 
4,000 
6,000 
5,800 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Set 


Inches. 


Elonisation  in 
parts  of  origi* 
nal  length. 


.0036 
.0043 


Inches. 
0.0164 
0.0182 
0.0218 
Broke  jast  as  beam  rose  1|  inches  from  B  c 
Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0. 796  ineh. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  oi  original  i 
5,800  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch  of  ficaotnred  sectkii, 
5,827  pounds. 


TABLE  CXC— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AJSD  TIN. 

No.  47  A.— Broke  in  handling. 

AIXOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 


Original  mark:  No.  47  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  17.5  Co,  82.5  Sn.~Dim( 

6".    Diameter,  0.798". 


eoiaions:  Lengtli, 


Broke  at  1,408  pounds,  1}  inches  fbom  D  end. 

Elongation  not  measnroa. 

Tenacity,  2,816  pounds  per  sqnare  inch. 


Diameter  of  firactnred  section,  0.797  Inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch  of  fi^ctixred  sect^oiw 
2,822  pounds. 


TABLE  CXCL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  48  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mlrture:  12.5  Cn,  87.5  Sn.— Dimensiona:  Length, 

5".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Broke  in  middle,  at  1,708  pounds. 

Elongation  not  measured. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.795  inch. 


Tenacity  p<tr  sqnare  inch  of  original  section, 
8,416  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch  of  fraotnred  sectioo, 
3,440  pounds. 


TABLE  CXCIL— ALLOY  OP  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  48  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  12.5 Cn,  87.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

6^'.    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load  per 
sqnare 
inch. 

Elongation 
in  5  inches. 

Set 

Elongation     in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal  lengtli. 

Diameter  of  fractnred  section,  0.795  inch. 
Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch,  original  secUon,  4>160 
pounds. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  fractured  seotioo, 

Pounds. 

800 

1,600 

2,000 

2,400 

200 

Inches. 

0.0022 
0.0097 
0.0160 
0.0224 

Indus. 

aom 

6.0496 

.0004 
.0019 
.0082 
.0045 

.*0062 

.0081 
.0110 

4,210  pounds. 

2,800 

3,200 

4,000 

200 

0. 0310 
0.0407 
0.0551 

4,180 

Broke  in  m 

dddle. 
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EECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS— Continued. 

ISeoand  8erie$,'] 

Hbchanical  Laboratobt,  Depabtmekt  of  ExoiNEEBiifo,  Stevexs  Ixstxtutb  of  Tbchnoloqt. 

TABLE  CXCni— ALLOT  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Origioal  mark:  No.  49  A.— Material:  Alloy.— Orij^inal  mlxtare:  7.5 Co,  92.5  Sn.— DimeDftione:  Lencth, 

5".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load  per 
square 
Inch. 

Elongation 
in  5  inches. 

Set. 

Elongation     in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 

Breaking  load,  6,108  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Diameter  of  fractured  section.  0.710  inch. 
Tenacity  i>or  square  inch  of  original  section, 
6,192  pounds. 

Pounds, 
8,200 

Inches. 
0.0065 
0.0278 

Inehet, 

.0013 
.0056 

Tenacity  per  square  Inch,  fractured  section  (as- 
suming  that  the  final  section  sustained  tho  lost 
recorded  load,  5,000  poundsper  squaro  inch  origi- 
nal section),  6, 315  pounds.   Dividing  the  maximum 
load  by  the  final  area,  the  apparent  tenacity  per 
square  inch  of  firaoturcd  section  is  7,081  pounds. 

4,000 
200 

0.0247 

4,400 

0.0472 

0.1109 

a  7945 

piece  oorrai 

0.8709 
Broke  in  m 

.0094 

.0222 

.1589 

train.    Bednced 

.1742 

5,000 
6,192 
Surfiiceof 
strain  to— 
4,800 
5,000 

^tedbyc 



Iddle. 

TABLE  CXCIV.— ALLOY  OJT  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  49  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture :  7.5  Co,  92.5  Sn.<— Dimensions:  Length, 

6"-    Diameter,  0.798^'. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Pounds. 

800 
1,600 
2,000 

200 
2,400 
2,800 
3,200 
4,000 

200 
4,400 
4,800 
6,200 
5,600 
6,000 
6.000 
and  finally 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Inches. 

0.0019 
0.0067 
a  0121 


0.0176 

0.0265 

0.0335 

0.0440 

Set. 


Inchss. 


0.0  66 


0.0420 

0. 0510 

0.0633 

0.0905 

0.1245 

0.1816 

Continued  3  minutes ;  piece  extended 
broke.    Last  reading  of  elongation, 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0004 
.0013 
.0024 


.0035 
.0058 
.0067 
.0088 


.0102 
.0127 
.0181 
.0249 


Just  before  fracture,  1.1508  inches,  23.02. 


Diameter  of  Aractnred  section,  0.680  inch. 

Tensile  strength  per  square  inch,  original  sec- 
tion, 6,000  pounds. 

Tensile  strength  per  square  inch,  fraotored  sec- 
tion, 8,260  pounds. 


TABLE  CXCV.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.60A.~Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  2.5  Cu,  97.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length, 

b^r    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Pounds. 
1,200 
1,600 
2,000 
2,400 
2,800 
8,200 
8,600 
4,000 
4.400 
4,800 
6.200 
5,600 
6,600 


Elongation 
in  6  inches. 

Set. 

Inches. 
0.0061 

Inches. 

0.0124 

0.0236 

0.0356 

0.0493 

0.0596 

0.0691 

0.0926 

0.1158 

0.1601 

0.2496 

0.4391 

Elongation  in 
ports  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0012 
.0025 
.0047 
.0071 
.0099 
.0119 
.0138 
.0185 
.0232 


.0499 
.0878 
Continned  2  minutes.    Elongation 


increased  to  1.6260  or  36.52  per  cent.,  when  the 
micrometer  would  not  follow  it  further.  The  re- 
sistance to  strain  then  gradually  decreased  to  2,200 
pounds  per  square  inch,  when  the  piece  broke  in 
the  middla  Total  elongation  measured  after  frac- 
ture, 2.05  inches;  per  cent,  of  length,  41.00. 

Diameter  of  fhicturod  section,  0^545  inch. 

Tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  original  sec- 
tion, 5,600  pounds. 

Tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  fhMtured 
section  (assuming  that  the  final  section  sustained 
the  last  observed  load,  viz,  1,100  pounds),  4,500 
pounds. 

Dividing  the  maximum  load  (2,800  pounds)  by 
the  final  area,  the  apparent  tenacity  per  square 
inch  of  fractured  section  is  12,002  pounds. 
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BECOBD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STRESS-Contmned. 

ISeoofid  9^ri€9.] 

Mbchasical  Labobatobt,  Dxpabtmsnt  of  ENOcrBKRDio,  Stbvkxs  IvanruTB  OF  Tbchholoot. 

TABLE  CXCVX— ALLOY  OP  COPPEB  AITO  TIN. 

Original  mark:  "No.  60  B.— Material:  Alloy.— Orlgtnal  mixtare:  i.5  On,  97.5  Sn.— Dimensions:  Lencth, 

5".    Dismetor.  0.7S6". 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Inehet. 
0.0057 
a0265 


0.0847 
0.0400 
0.0515 
0.0707 
0.0776 


0.0046 
0.1276 
a  1900 
0.3276 
Continned  2  minntes. 


Set 


Inehtt. 


0.0195 


.0011 
.0051 


0.0787 


.0060 
.0092 
.0108 
.0141 
.0155 


Pownds, 

1,200 

2»000 
200 

2.400 

2.800 

8,200 

8,000 

4,000 
200 

4,400 

4.800 

6,200 

6,600 

5,600         

Piece  extended  rapidly. 
Beeiitanoe  decreased  to  6,000,  at  which  it  oon> 
tinned  for  1  minnte. 

5,000      1      L8120      I I  .8624 


Elongation  in 
pactB  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0180 
.0256 


.0655 


Resistance  decreased  ftirther  and  piece  broke  2 
inches  from  B  «Dd. 

Total  extension,  mearared  after  Ivresking,  1.96 
inches;  per  cent,  of  length,  89.00. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section.  0.530  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  or  original  section, 
5,600  iK>nndB. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch  of  fractured  section 
(dividing  ni*T<mnm  load  by  final  area),  12,691 
pounds. 


RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS. 

HECHAMIGAL  LABORATOBT,  DXPABTMEKT  of  EKGINBBBIKO,  STBVSHS  IR8TITDTB  OF  TlGBKOLOOT. 

TABLE  CXCVIL— CAST  COPPER  (FLUXED  WITH  FLUOR  SPAR). 
Material:  Cast  copper.^Labomtory  number:  625.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625." 


Load. 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 

Compression  in 
parte  of  origi- 

Load. 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 

Compression  in 
parte  of  origi- 

inch. 

nal  length. 

inch. 

nal  length. 

Poundt, 

Inehei. 

Powndi. 

Pouiub. 

Inehu, 

Potmdt. 

1,000 

0.002 

8,259 

.0010 

13,000 

0.345 

42,873 

.1725 

2,000 

0.007 

6,519 

.0035 

14.000 

a  415 

45,683 

.2075 

3.000 

0.010 

9.778 

.0050 

15,000 

0.474 

48,892 

.2370 

4,000 

0.015 

18,038 

.0075       ■ 

16,000 

0.552 

52,152 

.2760 

5,000 

0.019 

16,207 

.0005 

16,600 

0.581 

63,782 

.2905 

0,000 

0.022 

19,557 

.0110 

17,000 

0.611 

66,411 

.3055 

7,000 

0.028 

22,816 

.0140 

17,600 

0.648 

57,041 

.8240 

8,000 

0.048 

26,076 

.0240 

22,000 

1.26 

71,709 

.6800 

9,000 

0.092 

29,835 

.0460 

Removed  piece. 

10,000 

0.146 

82,595 

.0730 

At  9,000  pounds  a 
served;  at  10.000  the 

slight  doub 
resistance  d 

ie  curve  was  ob- 

11,000 

0.201 

35,854 

.1005 

ecreaeed  to  9,700 

12,000 

0.279 

89,114 

.1895 

in  2  minutes. 
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BECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TORSIONAL  STRESa 


ISeoond  seriei.l 

TABLE  CXCVm.-COPPER  AKD  TIN  ALLOTS. 

BnuLTB  OF  Tun,  Calculatbd  rBOM  tbb  AurooRAPiac  Stkain  Diaoruib. 


to 

•s 

s. 

s 


I 


11: 


II 


31  A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

82  A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

88  A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

34  A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

35  A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


36  A. 


37  A. 
B. 

88  A. 
B. 

88~. 

10  A. 
B. 

41  A. 
B. 

42  A. 
B. 
C. 

48  A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

44  A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


45. 


C. 


Sq.in. 
8.55 
0.80 
1.46 
L97 

20.99 
20.41 
16.75 
22.58 

9.96 

6.72 

11.65 

10.38 

L91 
1.66 
8.51 
0.85 

0.82 
a  61 
0.31 
0.16 


0.10 


0.06 


0.18 
0.10 

0.03 
0.005 

0.0S 

0.002 
0.016 

0.025 
0.06 

0.06 
0.12 
0.05 

0.07 
0.06 
0.06 
0.05 

0.03 
0.60 
0.28 
0.05 

0.07 
0.75 
0.18 


Degree*. 
53 
29 
28 
41 

204 
207 
158 
185 

78 
65 
82 
73 

14 
18 
21 
8 

4 

6.5 
5 
3 


1.5 

L8 

0.5 
0.4 

a5 

0.8 
0.5 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1.5 
2 

1 
L5 

1 
5 
8 
L5 

1.5 
6.5 
X5 


Ordinate. 


Inehee. 
0.85 
0.35 
0.65 
0.63 

L45 
1.50 
L60 
LOO 

L75 
L55 
L80 
L80 

LOO 
L05 
2.15 
L70 

L50 
2.10 
LOO 
L35 


8.25 


L28 


2.45 
2.55 

8.15 
0.20 

0.63 

0.50 
0.65 

L80 
L40 

L76 
L30 
LOO 

aoo 

6.45 
0.90 
0.70 

0.40 
L77 
0.95 
0.86 

0.80 
2.05 
L50 


Inehei. 
0.80 
0.20 
0.30 
0.30 

0.40 
0.40 
0.50 
0.60 

0.65 
0.60 
0.70 
0.60 

0.90 
0.90 
LOO 
LIO 

L40 
LOO 
0.80 
0.40 


a25 


2.45 
2.55 

8.15 
0.20 

0.63 

0.60 
0.65 

L30 
L40 

L75 
L30 
LOO 

0.60 
0.45 
0.90 
0.70 

0.40 
L70 
0.05 
0.80 

0.80 
L95 
L50 


ToTsloiiftl  mo- 
ment. 


89.69 
80.28 
69.53 
67.51 

150.17 
155.22 
155.82 
165.30 

180.42 
160.85 
185. 40 
165.46 

195.54 
200.58 
220.74 
175.88 

155.22 
215.70 
104.81 
140.09 


18a76 


183.04 


105.03 
100.25 

134.54 
10.19 

28.32 

22.84 
29.16 

56.  .56 
60.78 

75.53 
56.56 
43.91 

12.38 
a  82 
ia50 

iao9 

6.83 
80.29 
17.85 
14.79 

14.79 
34.98 
26.74 


34.24 
24.16 
34.24 
34.24 

44.32 
4«.32 
55.27 
64.49 

69.53 
65.83 

74.57 
64.49 

94.73 
94.73 
104.81 
114.89 

145.13 
165.29 
84.65 
44.32 


138.76 


188.04 


105.03 
109.25 

134.54 
10.19 

2&82 

22.84 
29.16 

56.56 
60.78 

75.53 
56.56 
43.91 

12.88 

8.82 

16.50 

13.09 

6.83 
29.50 
17.85 
14.79 

14.79 
33.84 
26.74 


g. 


t^ 


0.0409 
0.0124 
0. 0116 
0.0247 

0.4960 
0.5082 
0.8024 
0.4206 

0.0763 
0.0440 
O.0P55 
0.0763 

0.(029 
0.0025 
0.0065 
0.0010 

0.0002 
0.0004 
0.0004 
0.0001 


0.00003 


0.00003 


0.00008 
0.0001 

0.00001 
0.00001 

0.00001 

0.00001 
0.00001 

0.00003 
0.00003 

0.00008 
0.00001 
0.00003 

0.00004 
0.00006 
0.00002 
0.00004 

0.00002 
0.0004 
0.0001 
0.00004 

0.00004 
0.0004 
0.0001 


FLibi. 
6a  14 

laio 

27.64 
37.51 

388.45 
873.46 
306.32 
410.10 

180.29 
122.29 
210.65 
187. 6d 

84.57 
30.11 
63.21 
15.51 

5.91 

11.11 

5.80 

8.02 


a76 


0.91 


L87 
0.79 

0.24 
0.05 

0.16 

0.02 
0.14 

0.20 
0.47 

0.47 
0.94 
0.40 

0.24 
0.19 
0.20 
0.18 

an 

L89 
0.74 
0.18 

0.24 
2.84 
a69 


Bemarks. 


Defective  bar. 
Defective  bar. 
Defective  bar. 
Defective  bar. 


0.980 


0.070 


0.975 
0.945 

0.930 

0.935 
0.935 

0.930 
0.925 

0.960 
0.950 
0.970 


86.56 


34.51 


28.10 
*24.15 

35.44 
2.95 

&60 

a82 
a  71 

17.17 
18.75 

20.84 
lail 
1L75 
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RECORD  OP  TESTS  ;BY  TORSIONAL  STRESS-Continued. 


1 

o 

1 

Ordinate. 

Torsional  mo- 
ment. 

.2  a 

5«a 

1 

•g 
t 

a 

p 

1 

1. 

1^ 

1 

BAmsria* 

^ 

< 

•  < 

s 

< 

9 

< 

M 

0.26 

I>effreet. 

Inehe$, 

Inehet. 

FLJb$, 

FLlbt. 

FLlbt. 

46  A.. 

8.5 

0.95 

0.05 

17.35 

17.35 

0.0002 

0.84 

g 

B.. 

2.73 

16 

1.90 

1.80 

83.56 

31.29 

0.0038 

&45 

C. 

0.87 

6 

1.86 

L80 

32.71 

3L29 

0. 0005 

2.71 

■a.i 

D.. 

0.39 

4 

1.55 

L45 

27.69 

25.88 

0.0002 

L24 

n\ 

47  A.. 

0.18 

8 

0.95 

0.90 

17.35 

15.98 

0.0001 

0.60 

o 

B.. 

1.70 

13 

1.55 

1.10 

27.59 

19.49 

0.0025 

6.32 

£ 

C 

1.08 

10.6 

1.40 

1.12 

25.03 

19.78 

0.0016 

3.33 

D.. 

2.11 

16 

1.65 

1.80 

27.59 

23.33 

0.0038 

6L60 

1 

48  A.. 

6.75 

63 

1.35 

1.07 

24.18 

18.97 

0.0409 

21.16 

B.. 

8.61 

64 

1.43 

1.15 

25.54 

20.34 

0.0592 

26.62 

C 

7.97 

63 

1.35 

1.10 

24.18 

19.48 

0.0574 

24.99 

D.. 

6.05 

46 

1.48 

LOS 

25.54 

18.63 

0.0310 

1&93 

49  A.. 

10.73 

125 

LOO 

0.60 

18.21 

12.38 

0.2103 

34.44 

s| 

B.. 

15.30 

186 

0.90 

0.50 

16.50 

9.67 

0.4245 

49.26 

C. 

19.24 

180 

L45 

0.80 

25.89 

12.38 

0.4014 

60.88 

Bftpid  motion. 

49   » 

D.. 

18.02 

221 

L03 

0.50 

18.71 

9.67 

0.5662 

68.06 

f 

50  A.. 

22.45 

325 

0.82 

0.55 

15.22 

10.58 

L0352 

73.82 

^ 

B.. 

21.33 

848 

0.80 

0.30 

14.79 

6.26 

1.1458 

70.45 

1 

c. 

26.92 

350 

1.00 

0.40 

18.21 

6.83 

1. 1550 

84.15 

D.. 

28.28 

424 

0.80 

0.30 

14.79 

&26 

1.5400 

92.66 

*Kcctan^lar  seotion  0.970"  X  0.975",  reduced  to  standard  section  by  the  formula— 
V=  —^ ='V  X  .221.    y  =  value  of  specimen  tested,    h  =  side  of  square  specimen,    r  =  0.3125. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS. 

Mschahical  Labokatort,  Dbfjlbtmbkt  of  EivonnEBBiNG,  Stevens  Iicstituti  of  Tbcbnoloot. 

TABLE  CXCIX.— BAB  OF  OAST  COPPER. 

Original  mark:  No.  53.— Material :  Copper  cast  in  iron  mold.— Dimensions:  Length  between  supports, 
1=22".    Breadth,  1.0".    Depth,  1.0". 


Load. 

A 

Set 

Modulus  of 
ehMtioitv. 

PP 
4^&(23 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Modulus  of 

elasticity. 

PP 

Povmds. 
13 

Incheg. 
0.0053 
0.0095 
0.0165 
0.0245 
0. 0315 
0.0335 

IneKei. 

6,529,433 
6,444.841 
6, 937.  333 

6.  845, 142 

7,  014, 158 
7, 390, 029 

Poundt. 
8 
343 
393 
433 
403 
543 
693 
643 
748 
843 
893 

Inehet. 

Inehet. 
0.0150 

23 

0.0970 

0. 1130 

0. 1305 

0.1705 

0.2375 

0.8835 

0.46 

0.84 

1.88 

10, 448, 980 

43 

9, 258, 107 

63 

8,832,536 

83 

93 

8 

0.0085 

113 

0.0385 
0.0495 
0.0590 

7,813,142 
8, 227, 114 
8,707,912 

153 

193 

* 

8 

0. 0100 

Broke 

in  annlvinir  strain. 

213 

0.0630 
0.0735 
0.0830 

9,000,094 
9, 163, 075 
9,897.187 

Breaking  load,  about  860  pounds. 

253 

293 

Modulus  of  rupture,  E=|:  ^ — 28,880. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 

MBOHAinCAL  LABORATOBT,  DBPABTMSflrr  OF  SNOUTBEBINa,  STSVSKS  IKBTITUTB  OF  TBCHNOLOOT. 

TABLE  CO.— BAB  OF  CAST  COPPER. 
Origfnal  mark:  Na  54.— Material:  Copper  cast  In  iron  mold.— Dimensions:  ^=22".    b^V*.    d=V\ 


Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

ModnlQS  of 

elasticity. 

PP 

4AM» 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set 

Modnlns  of 
elasticity. 
PP  ' 
4A&d> 

Peundt. 
13 

Inehst. 
0.002& 
0.0046 
0.0098 
0.0165 
0.0240 
0.0370 
0.0620 
0. 1120 

Inehet. 

13,842.400 
18,310,000 
11,680,204 
11.777.833 
11,788,856 
10,288,270 
8,551,608 

Poundt. 
443 
493 
543 
593 
643 

Incket. 
L22 
L68 
2.18 
2.90 

Jnehei. 

23 

48 

78 

90 

The  annDorta  slid  from  under  the  hkr  aa 

148 

it  bent  nnder  the  load.    The  pieoe  was  afterwards 

103 

243 

withoTit  VraakinffT 

3 

0.0560 

Breaking  load,l>=648  poonds. 
3  PI 

283 

0.2400 
a  4700 
0.80 

843 

Modmns  of  raptnre,  Bs2  -^^s21,219. 

393 

TABLE  OCL-.aAB  OF  OAST  COPPEB. 

Original  mark:  Ko.  55.— Material:  Copper  east  in  iron  mold.— Dimensions;  Length  between  supports, 
1=22".    Breadth,  6=0.985^.    Depth,  d=0.970". 


20 

0.0033 
0.0075 
0.0176 
0.0224 

480 
500 
6 
540 
560 

0.4088 
0.4856 

40 

15.792,947 
18,459,739 
13,219,331 

80 

0.3619 

100 

0.6343 
0.ffl78 

5 

0.0001 

140 

0.0337 
0.0477 
0.0552 

12,301,425 
11,174,068 
10,728,726 

Baptumd. 

180 

580 
680 
720 
800 
840 
860 

0.8653 

L46 

1,74 

2.89 

2.85 

3.23 

800 

5 

0.0096 

240 

0.0074 
0.0910 
0.1176 
0.1663 
0.2057 

10,640,763 
9,111,146 

280 

820 

860 

Supports  slid  out 

RAThfint. 

400 

Breaking  load,  P=860  pounds. 

5 

0.1114 

440 

0.2883 

Modulus  of  rupture,  B=q  -,.^-=80,621. 

TABLE  OCn^BAB  OF  CAST  COPPEB. 
Original  mark:  liTa  56.— Material:  Copper  oast  in  iron  mold.— Dimensions :  1=22".  &=0.972".  (I=:0.965". 


40 

0.0088 
0. 0191 
0.0261 

14,298,526 
13,170,088 
12,048,347 

480 
500 
520 
540 
560 
580 
600 
620 
640 

L30 
1.47 
1.65 
1.81 
2.01 
2.21 
2.41 
2.66 

ft.R1 

80 

100 

5 

0.0048 

140 

0.0462 
0.0606 
0.0861 

0,739,i65 
9,389,672 
7;308;964 

180 

200 

6 

0.0402 

240 

0.1882 
0.2247 
0.3628 
0.5897 
0.7752 

280 

** 

Tiftrhcmt. 

820 

Breaking  load,  P=640  pounds. 

860 

400 

5 

0.6702 

440 

LOl 

28  TM 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BV  TRANSVERSE  STRESS— Continued. 

MSCHAiriCAL  LABORATORT,  DEPAKTMEMT  of  EHOI5SBBIVO,  BtBVKXB  iKSnTUTB  OF  TBCHKOLOOT. 

TABLE  CCnL— BAR  OF  CAST  COPPBR. 

Original  mark:  Ko.  57.— Muterial:  Lake  Superior  oopper  oast  in  iron  mold.-~Dimensiona :  JjonactH 
between  8apport«,t=22".    6=L010".    dsl.OlO''. 


Load. 

Deflection. 

Set 

Modulos  of 
elasticity. 

4A5ds 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set 

Modulus  ot 
elaaticity. 

4A2»d> 

Pounds. 

10 

Inehss. 
0.0068 
0.0099 
0. 0148 
0.0232 
0.0280 

Pounds. 

\      600 
1         3 

Inches. 
L1248 

Inehes. 

20 

5,168,768 
6,914,825 
8,822,584 
9.137,625 

9,"636,'856"" 

9,511,288 
9,406,380 
8,633,976 
7,506,180 
6,128,228 

0  aiun 

40 

1  RffiiRtaiice  Increafied  in  1R  mfmitAa  fA  in  iwknn^lA 

80 

1         8    1 

1  Decrease  of  set  in 
1        15  minatea. 
1      600             1-  14M 

0.9832 
0.0008 

■ 

100 

3 

0.0084 

150 

0.0401 
0.0588 
0.0680 
0.0889 
0.1193 
0. 1670 

20O 

620 
640 
680 
720 
760 
800 
820 

L22 

1.40 
1.75 
2.10 
2.48 
8.22 
a.  77 

250 

800 

850 

400 

3 

0.0812 

420 

0.1006 
0.2798 
0.4910 
0.5898 
0. 7110 
0.9913 

460 

Bent  without  broakinjt. 
Breaking  load,  P=820  pounds. 

Modulus  of  rupture,B  =2  5^ 

500 

520 

5i0 

f=26,271. 

580 

i 

TABLE  CCrV.— BAR  OP  CAST  TIN. 

Original  mark :  Ko.68.~Material:  Queensland  tin  cast  in  iron  mold.— Dimensions :  1=2^".    b=L038". 

d=1.023". 


10 

0.0082 

20 

0. 0118 

3 

10 

0.0087 

20 

0  0129 

80 

0.0173 

40 

0.0241 

50 

0.0333 

8 

./. 

60 

0.0502 

70 

0.0600 

80 

0.0859 

90 

0.1416 

00 

0.2109 

R 

LOO 

6.24i6 

0.0009 


0.0126 


0.1763 


5,754.991 


5,310,020 
5,635.503 
3, 596, 764 


Resistance  decreased  in  1  minute  to  70  pounds. 


Resistance  deoreas'Ml  in  3  minutes  to  02  pounds. 
Resistance  decrease  I  in  8  minutes  to  56  pounds. 


100 
110 
120 
130 
130 
Cont'd 
1  min. 
140 
150 


0.3033 
0.3827 
0.6403 
0.8091 

L07 

1.8 


Ran  pressure^screw  down  slowly  till  de- 
fleotioD  was  more  than  3  inches ;  the  sdue-besm 
Yibrating  all  the  time  about  150  pounds. 

Bent  without  breaking. 

Breaking  load,  PslSO  pounds. 

Modulus  of  rupture,  R=2  5^=4f  ^^* 


RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS. 

MXCHAiaCAL  LABORATOBT,  DEPABTKEirr  OF  EKQINEERINO,  STEVSITS  iNSTrrUTB  OP  TBCH170I0GT. 

TABLE  CCV.-CAST  COPPBR  (FLUXED  WITH  FLUOR  SPAR). 

Original  mark:  Ko,  51  A.— Material :  Copper  oast  in  hot  iron  mold,  fluxed  with  fluor  spar.— Dimen- 
sions :  Length,  6.12".    Diameter,  0.798"'. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 

in    6.12 
inches. 

Set 

Elongation  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 

Fractured  section  elliptical. 
Diameters,  0.770  and  a0780  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  original  Bection,14,540 
pounds. 

Inehss. 
6,980 
&480 

Inches. 

0.01 

0.02 

0.03 

0.04 

0.06 

0.07 

0.09 

0.12 

0.16 
Broke  1  ii 

Inehes. 

.0016 
.0088 
.0049 
.0065 
.0098 
.0114 
.0147 
.0196 
.0261 
end. 

Tenacity  per  square  iiDoli»  Craotoied  seotkm, 
16,412  poimas. 

9,840 

10  700 

11,560 
11,800 
12, 310 

13,560 

14,440 
14,540 

ichfrom'c 
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RECOED  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STBESS-Continuod. 

MBCHASICAL  LABOBATOBT,  DSFAKnODiT  OF  ENGDOBBDiO,  STBYEVS  IHBTTTUTB  OF  TECHNOLOaT. 

TABLE  CCVL— CAST  COPPES  (PLUXED  WITH  FLITOE  SPAR). 

Original  mark:  No.  51  B.— ICatarial:  CJopper  oast  in  hot  iron  mold  fluked  -with  flnor  0pBr«~I>imen- 
Biona:  Length,  6.19".    Diameter,  0.798". 


Load  per 
square 


PoundM. 
8,000 
9,800 

10,000 

11,400 

12,400 

15,100 

16,200 

17,040 

18,000 

19,400 

20.000 
0 

20,400 

20,440    , 
Broke  at  1) 


Elongation 
in  6.19 
inches. 


InehM, 

0.01 
0.02 
0.03 

a  07 

0.11 
0.17 
0.23 
0.20 
0.30 
a36 
0.40 


end. 


0.44 
a46 


Set 


Inehtt. 


0.40 


Elongation  is 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 


.0016 
.0032 
.0048 
.0118 
.0178 
.0275 
.0872 
.0258 
.0485 
.0681 
.0646 


.0710 
.0748 


Diameter  of  i^^iotnred  section.  0.768  inch. 

Tenacity  per  sqoare  inch,  original  section,  20,440 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  fractured  section, 
22^853  pounds. 

The  following  measurements  were  made  of  the 
diameter  of  the  piece  after  breaking : 

Znehst. 

At  fractured  section 0.768 

I  inch  from  fractured  section 0.765 

1  inoh  from  fractured  section 0.766 

2  inches  frt)m  fractured  section 0.766 

8  inches  from  fractured  section 0.765 

4  inches  from  fractured  section 0. 766 

41  inches  from  fractured  section 0.767 

5  inches  fit>m  fractured  section 0.768 

6  inches  from  fractured  section 0.768 

6|  inches  item  fractared  section 0.774 


TABLE  OOVIL-CAST  COPPBB. 

Original  mark:  "So,  62  A.^MKteKial:  Copper  oast  in  iron  mold.— Dimensioiis:  Length.  5.95".    Diame- 

ter,  0.798". 


Load  per   Elongation 


square 
inch. 


in  5.95 
inches. 


Set 


Elonsatlon  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in  5.95 
inches. 

Set 

Indus, 
0.0272 

Inches. 

0.0315 

0.0232 

0.0373 

0.0438 

"*6.6353" 

0. 0510 

0.0628 

0.0853 

"0.0743" 

0.0953 

Elongation  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 


Pounds. 

800 
1,800 
2,800 
3.700 

200 
4,000 
4,800 

200 
6,100 
7,100 
7,700 

200 
8,000 
8,950 
9,800 

200 
10,500 


Inckes. 
0.0008 
0.0012 
0.0023 
0.0037 


Inehss. 


0.0049 
0.0048 


0.0002 


.0001 
.0002 
.0004 
.0006 


0.0066 
0.0080 
0.0098 


0.0004 


.0007 
.0008 


0.0102 
0.0129 
0.0158 


0.0028 


.0011 
.0013 
.0016 


0.0195 


0.0084 


.0017 
.0022 
.0027 


.0088 


Pounds. 

11,700  0.0272      0046 

12,000  0.0315      0053 

200 

12,400     0.0373   0063 

13,460     0.0439   0074 

200 

14.000     0.0510  0086 

14,860     0.0628  0106 

16,000     0.0853  0143 

200 

16,940  0.0953     0160 

Broke. 

Diameter  of  fractured  section,  0.775  inch. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  ori^nal  section,  16,940 
pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  fraotiired  section, 
17,956  pounds. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STRESS-Oontinued. 

JiCBCHAincAL  Labobatobt,  Departicbht  of  SiroDnuniDro,  Stbyskb  ImrriTU'in  of  Tbcrbtoloot. 

TABLE  CCVIIL-CA8T  COPPER. 

OrlgituC  mftrk :  Ko.  52  B.— Material ;  Copper  out  In  Inm  mold.— -DlmeDsioiis :  LcQgtli,  6".    Diameter, 


XiOdd  per 
square 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Set 


Elongation  in 
parwoforig- 
mallengtb. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


ElongatioiL 
in  5  inches. 


Set. 


Elongation  in 
paitsoforiiE- 
maXlongtli. 


1,200 

^000 

VOOO 

8,000 

%800 

«,<M)0 

14.400 

H,200 

12.000 

li,800 

11,600 

14,400 

15,200 

HOOO 

16.300 


Jnehst. 
0.0018 
0.0024 
0.0028 
0.0060 
0.0068 
0.0100 
0.0180 
0.0284 
0.0467 
0.0658 
0.0932 
0.1250 
0.1607 
a  1984 
0.2347 


IncK€9, 


.0005 
.0006 
.0010 
.0014 
.0020 
.0096 
.0057 
.0098 
.0182 
.0187 
.0250 
.0821 
.0887 
.0408 


Poundi. 
17,600 
18,400 
200 
18^300 
20.000 
20,800 
21,200 
21,600 


IneheB. 
a2867 
a8236 


JfMJUt. 


.0571 
.6047 


.0750 
.0817 
.0680 
.0016 


0.8122 
0.8752 
0.4088 
0.4402 
0.4582 
Broke  in  middle. 
Fraotnred  section  elliptloaL 
and  0.707  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  original  section,  21,600 
poondft. 

Tenacity  per  sqnare  inch,  fractured  sectton, 
27,204  poondk 


Diameters,  0.715 


TABLE  OCEC-OAST  COPPER, 

Original  marks  Ko.  63  A.— Hatoilal:  Copper  cast  in  inm  mold.— IMmenaions:  Length,  6".    Diameter 

0i798". 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 

Elongation 
in  5  inches. 

Set. 

Elongation  in 
parts  of  orig- 
&iallengt£^ 

Diameter  offractured  section,  0.780  inch. 
Fractured  surface  sponey,  fall  of  blow-holes. 
Tenacity  per  square  inch,  original  section,  18,800 
pounds. 

Pounds, 
12,800 
1^600 

InchM. 
0.0185 
0.0167 
0.0225 
0.0810 
0.0421 
0.0535 
0.0664 
0.0744 
0.0818 
Broke  1  inc 

Inau9. 

.0027 
.0088 
.0045 
.0062 
.0084 
.0107 
.0139 
.0148 
.0168 
snd. 

Tenacity  per  square  Inch,  fraotorsd  section, 
19.678  pounds. 

14,400 

15,200 
16,000 
16.800 

17,600 
18,000 
18,400 
18,800 

h  from  A 

TABLE  CCX.-CAST  COPPER. 

Original  mark:  Ko.  68  B.— Material:  Copper  cast  in  iron  mold.^Dimen8ion8:  Length,  5^'.   Diameter, 

0.708". 


Broke  at  0,200  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
piece  bent  while  it  was  being  strained  so  that  the 
elongationa  could  not  be  determined. 


The  piece  was  spongy  and  frill  of  blow-holea 
throughout. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BT  TENSILE  STRESS— Continued. 

MbCEABIGAL  LABOSATOBT,  DbPABXMBHT  of  SVGIHBBBIirO,  STBVim  ISBTZTirai  OF  Tbchhologt. 
TABLB  CCXL-OF  CAST  COPFSS. 

MgLoalmark:  lio.  57  A.~Matorial:  Copper  oast  in  iron  mold.— Dimfflnriomw;  Length,  V,    Diameter, 

•.71»". 


Z«oad  per 
square 
inoh. 


Elongation 
in  5  inches. 


Set. 


Blongadon  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


inSinohea. 

Set 

JndUt. 
a  1607 
a  1806 
a  2122 

aiooi' 
o-'siei' 

0.2466 
a2828 
0.8206 
0.3686 

0.4180 
0.4670 

Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal lengtli. 


Potcndt. 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

6,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

240 

9.000 

10,000 

11,000 

12,000 

240 

18,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

240 

17.000 


IneUt. 
OlOOOO 
0.0088 
0.0066 
0.0080 
0.0118 
0.0137 
a  0168 
0.0205 


0.0234 
0.0270 
0L0885 
0LO4O2 


0.0492 
0.0627 
0.0796 
0.1041 


ai277 


IncktM. 


0.0080 


.0002 
.0008 
.0018 
.0018 
.0023 
.0027 
.0034 
.0041 


0.0824 


.0047 
.0066 
.0067 
.0080 


a  0664 


.0096 
.0126 
.0160 
.0208 


.0256 


18,000 
19.000 
20,000 

240 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 

240 
25^000 
26,000 


.0301 
.0361 
.0424 


.0491 
.0666 
.0641 
.0737 


.0836 
.0934 


Broke  in  middle. 

Diameter  of  fractured  sectioiL  0.788  inch. 

One  elliptical  blowhole  in  firactnred  suifMe. 
Diameters,  0.48  and  0.08  inch. 

Tenacity  per  aquare  inch,  original  section, 
26^  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  fraotored  section, 
30,398  pounds. 


TABLB  CCXU.-CAST  COPPBIL 

Original  mark;  No.  57  B.— Material:  Copper  cast  In  iron  mold.— Dimensions:  Length,  V.    Diameter, 

0.798". 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
in5inches. 

Set. 

Inchm, 

Inehe%, 

0.0004 

0.0032 

0.0004 

0.0093 

0.0U6 

0.0144 

0. 0170 

0.0201 

..••••      .«. 

0.0037 

0.0227 

0.0263 

0.0321 

0.0371 

0.0268 

0.0428 

0.0485 

0.0554 

0.0662 

0.0583 

Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 

Set 

IntihM. 

0.0779 
0.0961 
0.1142 
0.1388 

6."i3i7' 

*0.'2988' 

0.1702 
0.2028 
0.2444 
0.3020 

■""6.'3686" 

Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


PwmdM, 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

240 

9,000 

10,000 

11,000 

12.000 

240 

13,000 

14,000 

15,000 

16,000 

240 


.0001 
.0006 
.0013 
.0019 
.0023 
.0029 
.0034 
.0040 


.0045 
.0058 
.0064 
.0074 


.0097 
.0111 
.0180 


Powndi. 
17,000 
18,000 
19,000 
22.000 

240 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24.000 

240 
25,000 
26,000 
29,820 


.0156 
.0190 


.0278 


.0340 
.0406 
.0489 
.0604 


Measuring  apparatus 
Broke  2  inches  fhmi  B 


.0717 


Diameter  of  fhustured  section,  0.724  inch. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  original  section, 
29j820  pounds. 

Tenacity  per  square  inch,  fractured  section, 
86,217  pounds. 


438  TESTS  OF  METALS. 

BECOBD  OF  TESTS  BY  TENSILE  STBESS-^Oontinaed. 

MBCHAHICAL  LaBOBATOBT,  DKPABTBCKin'  OF  EirODIEBRIIfO,  STBYKTB  laaiWUTl  OV  TiCHKOLOaT. 

TABLE  CCXni.'4)UB]INSLANl>  TIN.  CAST. 

Original  mark:  No.  68  A.— Material:  tin  cast  in  iron  mold.— Dtmenaions:  Length,  &*.    DianMlK 

0.7W". 


Load  per 
sqnare 
inch. 

Elongation 

Set 

Elongation     in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 

Load  per 
r«qaare 
inch. 

Elongation 
in  5  inches. 

Set 

Elongation    is 
parts  of  orip^ 
nalkngtlL 

Pountft. 
400 

0.0002 
0.0037 
0.0081 
a  0175 

Inchei, 

aoiii' 

'0.0756" 

re  inch 
creasing 

.00004 
.0005 
.0016 
.0036 

Ifinutaf.        Inchet. 

7  0.1861 

8  0.1997 
0           a  2176 

10  0.2328 

11  a  2400 

12  0.2687 
18            0.2929 
14            0. 3311 

inch,  and  a  crack  was  o 
1  700  lbs.   1        0  3010 

Potmdi, 

60O 

800 

1,000 
240 

1.200 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 
2,000 
240 

0.0309 
0.0433 
0.0517 
0.0630 
0.0749 

.0062 
.0086 
.0103 
.0126 
.0149 

iT7Wpimni"i«8qOB 
bserredononeside. 

1              .0731 

2,000 
2,000  poan 
14minato8.f 

MifUUM. 

OlOSOO 
ds  per  aqna 
dongation  in 

0.1070 
0.1156 
a  1298 
0.1437 
0.1580 
0.1709 

.0172 
rapt  constant  Ibr 
as  follows: 

Imin.     1       0.4316     1            .W83 

2  inches  from  A  end.                                ^      . 

nearly  eUiptical;  two  diameters  measured  ^ 
and  0.686  inch. 

TensUe  strangth  per  sqnare  inoh,  original  9K 
tion,  nnder  slow  strain,  2,000  jMonds. 
Total  timn  of  tAat.  80  minntaa. 

TABLE  CCXrV.^UEBNSLAND  TIN,  CAST. 

Original  mark:  No.  58  B.— Material:   tin  oast  in  iron  mold.<*I>im6n8ions :  Length,  5^.   I>itf0«^ 

0.798". 


Load  per 
sqnare 
inoh. 


Poundt, 

400 

600 

800 

1,000 

1,200 

1,400 

1,600 

1,800 

2,000 

210 


Elongation 
In  5  inches. 


Inehn. 
0.0005 
0.0029 
a  0051 
0. 0108 
0.0184 
0.0298 
0.0394 
0.0484 
a0666 


Set 


Ineh$$. 


0.0667 


Elongation  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


.0001 
.0006 
.0010 
.0022 
.0037 
.0050 
.0079 
.0097 
.0113 


Lead  per 
square 
inch. 


Elongation 
inSinoheSb 


Set 


Jndbst. 


Elongatiflo  > 
partaoiongi- 
oalleng^ 


Poundt.         Ineke$, 
2,000  0.0631       , 

Stress  kept  constant  fw  2  minotes. 

imln.     I       0.0724    j I  J  J? 

2min.     |       0.0821    '   I  •^"intea 

Increased  stress  rapidly  for  1  minute,  and  P"*- 
broke  at  3,520  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Total  time  or  test,  8  minutes.  ^  .    . 

Diimieter  of  fractured  section,  0.342  inoft'-J  «<• 

TensUe  strength  per  square  inch,  ortgn»"^ 
Hon,  nnder  rapid  strain.  8.520  pounds. 
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TESTS  BY  TORSIONAL  STRESS  OF  EXTRA  PIECES  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Calculatkd  fbom  thb  Autoobaphic  Stbaik  Diaobaxs. 

MscHAKiCAL  Labobatokt,  Dbpabtmbnt  OF  Engikbbbimo,  Stevbns  Institutb  of  Tecuicologt. 

TABLE  CCXV.—LAKJE  SUPERIOR  COPPER. 


Ka 

Area  of 
diagram. 

Angle  of 
toralon. 

ordinate. 

Ordinate 

at  elastic 

limit 

Maximum 
torsional 
moment. 

Torsional 
moment  at 

elastic 

limit. 

Extension 

of  exterior 

fiber. 

Resilience. 

Sq.inehCM, 

o 

Inehss. 

Inche$. 

FLpound8, 

Ft.povndt. 

Ftpoundi. 

61  A... 

e.9o 

128 

a65 

0.18 

87.19 

32.00 

0.2196 

165.65 

B... 

21.18 

135 

1.90 

0.70 

134.38 

62.94 

0.2418 

263.58 

C... 

10.68 

16&5 

0.80 

0.36 

104.81 

61.96 

0.8582 

24&74 

D... 

6.29 

113 

a86 

0.20 

110.68 

84.84 

0.1747 

129.81 

52  A... 

13.16 

185 

L06 

0.16 

134.17 

28.47 

0.4206 

304.75 

B... 

&75 

109 

0.06 

0.42 

100.78 

48.64 

0.1634 

199.97 

D... 

16.63 

170 

L20 

0.27 

124.97 

8L22 

0.3687 

862.63 

53  A... 

7.58 

82 

L16 

0.86 

119.98 

39.28 

0.0964 

170.88 

B... 

2.72 

47 

0.80 

0.36 

84.66 

89.28 

0.0323 

64.66 

C... 

2.70 

40 

0.80 

0.40 

84.06 

44.82 

0.0235 

62.91 

D... 

2.70 

89 

0.86 

0.40 

89.69 

44.82 

0.0224 

62.72 

67  A... 

4.29 

72 

0.70 

0.20 

74.67 

24.16 

0.0743 

80.48 

B... 

16.44 

160 

1.16 

0.60 

119.93 

54.a 

0.3272 

282.76 

c... 

7.84 

98 

0.96 

a40 

99.77 

44.32 

0.1339 

144.76 

D... 

8L85 

116 

LOO 

0.80 

104.81 

84.24 

ai804 

172.49 

TABLE  CCXVL-QUEENSLAND  TEET. 


D... 

84.78 
65w66 

2a  00 

619 
818 
637 

0.65 
0.96 

aoo 

0.20 
0.26 
0.20 

11.73 
16.84 
10.88 

4.08 
4.93 
4.08 

2. 6211 
3.6722 
2.6164 

176.21 
29L04 
158.20 

RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS. 


TABLE  CCXVn.— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  VcSL^Material:  Alloy .—Orifdnal  mixture:  97.6  On,  2.6  Sn.— Analysis :  99.09  On, 
0.87  Sn.— Dimensions :  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.626''. 


Load. 


Foundt. 
160 
2,000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 


Compres- 
sion. 


Inehet. 

.0000 
.0018 
.0093 
.0302 
.0609 
.1077 
.1662 
.2601 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Poundi. 


6,519 
18,088 
19,557 
26,076 
82,595 
89. 114 
45,633 


Compression  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 


.0009 
.0046 
.0161 
.0305 
.0539 
.0831 
.1300 


!  Load. 


Pounds. 
16,000 
18,000 
20,000 
22,000 

I  24,000 
25,000 


Compres- 
sion. 


Inehet. 
.3951 
.5176 
.6156 
.7266 
.8483 
.8801* 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Pound*. 
52, 152 
58,671 
66,188 
71,709 
78,228 
81,486 


Compression  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 


*  Wedge  cracked  off  at  the  top. 


.1976 
.2588 
.8078 
.8683 
.4242 
.4400 


CCXVin— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN, 

Original  mark:  No.  82.— Material:  Alloy.— Origmal  mixture:  92.5  Cn,  7.6  Sn.— Analysis :  94.11 
6.43  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625''. 


On. 


160 

.0000 

22,000 

.4584 

71,709 

.2292 

2,000 

.0000 

6,619 
13,038 

24,000 

.6151 

78,228 

.2576 

4.000 

.0000 

26,000 

.5778 

84,747 

.2889 

6.000 

.0002 

19,567 

.0001 

28,000 

.6393 

91,266 

.8197 

8.000 

.0108 

26,076 

.0054 

30,000 

.7000 

97,780 

.8600 

10,000 

.0511 

82,595 

.0255 

32,000 

.7499 

104.803 

.3749 

12,000 

.1219 

39,114 

.0609 

34,000 

.8033 

110,822 

.4016 

14,000 

.1937 

45,633 

.0968 

36,000 

.8447 

117, 341 

.4223 

16,000 

.2648 

52,152 

.1324 

38,000 

.8018 

123,860 

.4459 

18,000 

.3310 

58,671 

.1655 

40,000 

.9330 

130, 379 

.4666 

20,000 

.3951 

65,188 

.1976 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS— Continned. 

Mechanicjll  Laboratobt,  Dbpabtmkiit  op  Enoixbkriko,  Stxvbkb  Ikstitutb  of  Txchxoloot. 

TABLB  CCXrX.— ALLOY  OF  COPPEB  AND  TIN. 


Orifiinal  mark:  No. 

88.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixtnre:  87.6  Cn.  12.6  Sn.— Analysis:  88.40  Co. 

11.5©  8n.- 

—Dimensions:  Length,  2". 

Diameter,  0.626". 

Load. 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 
inob. 

parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 

Load. 

j 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

Compression  in 
parts  of  orig- 
inal length. 

Poundi. 

Pound*. 

1 
Pounds. 

Inehet. 

Poundg. 

150 

.0000 

24.000 

.3234 

78,228 

.1617 

4,000 

.0014 

13,038 

.0007 

26,000 

.8575 

84.747 

.1783 

6,000 

.0058 

19,657 

.0020^ 

28.000 

.4019 

91,266 

.2009 

8,000 

.0170 

26,075 

.0085 

80,000 

.4412 

97,785 

.2206 

10.000 

.0374 

82.595 

.0187 

32,000 

.4815 

104.303 

.2407 

12,000 

.0711 

89,114 

.0355 

34.000 

.6171 

110,822 

.2586 

14.000 

.1166 

45,633 

.0558 

36,000 

.5534 

117,341 

.2767 

16,000 

.1636 

52,152 

.0818 

38,000 

.6005 

123,860 

.2952 

18,000 

.2102 

58,671 

.1051 

40.000 

.6234 

180,379 

.3117 

20,000 

.2564 

65.188 

.1282 

42,000 

.6611 

136.898 

.8305 

^000 

.2891 

71,709 

.1495 

44,000 

.0911 

143,417 

.8455 

TABLE  CCXX.-.ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No. 84.— Material:  Alloy.— Ori^nal  mixtnre:  82.6  Cu,  17.6  Sn.-Analysis:  82.72  Co, 
17.33  Sn.— Dimensions:  Xength,  2".    Diameter,  0.626"'. 


150 

82,000 

.2111 

104,303 

.1055 

10,000 

.0005 

82.695 

.00026 

34.000 

.2381 

110.822 

.U90 

12,000 

.0044 

89.114 

.0022 

36.000 

.2704 

117, 341 

.1352 

14.000 

.0107 

46,638 

.0058 

38,000 

.8088 

123.860 

.1544 

16,000 

.0174 

62,152 

.0087 

40,000 

.8396 

130,379 

.1696 

18,000 

.0268 

58,671 

.0134 

42,000 

.3821 

136,898 

.1910 

20,000 

.0408 

65,188 

.0204 

44,000 

(*) 

143. 417 

22.000 

.0636 

71, 709 

.0314 

24,000 

.0872 

78,228 

.0436 

r>ff  at  the  top,  and 

28,000 

.1123 

84,747 

.0561 

a  piece  cracked  off  at  the  bot 

torn;  it  was  also 

28,000 

.1464 

91.266 

.0732 

cracked  badly  at  the  middle 

30,000 

.1766 

97,785 

.0883 

TABLB  CCXXI.— ALLOY  OF  COPPBE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No.  85.— Material :  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  77.6  Cu,  22.6  Sn— Analysis :  77.56  Cn, 
22.25  Sn.— Dimensions:  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


150 

.0000 

34,000 

.0447 

110,822 

.0223 

14,000 

.0009 

45,633 

.00045          i 

36,000 

.0614 

117,841 

.0307 

16,000 

.0029 

52,152 

.00145 

38.000 

.0807 

123,860 

.0403 

18.000 

.0045 

68,671 

.00225 

40,000 

.1006 

130, 379 

.0503 

20.000 

.0070 

65,188 

.0035 

42,000 

.1212 

186,898 

.0606 

22,000 

.0002 

71,709 

.0046 

,  44,000 

.1537 

143, 417 

.0768 

24,000 

.0120 

78,228 

.0060           ' 

46,000 

.2027 

149,932 

.1013 

26.000 

.0156 

84,747 

.0077 

28,000 

.0190 

91,266 

.0095 

The  specimen  was  cracked  t 

little  at  the  top. 
a  capacity  of  the 

30.000 

.0260 

97,785 

.0130 

Had  to  stop  on  account  of  thi 

32,000 

.0342 

104,303 

.0171 

TABLE  CXXII.— ALLOY  OF  COPPBE  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  Na  43.— Material:  Alloy. r-Original  mixture:  87.6  Cn,  62.5  Sn.— Analysis: 
62.9  Sn.- Dimensions:  Length,  2f'.    Diameter,  0.626". 


87.10  Cu, 


Load. 

Compres- 
sion. 

Load  per 
square 
inch. 

Compression  in 
parts  of  orig- 
Cal  length. 

*  The  bottom  of  the  specimen  all  crumbled  away.  ■ 

Poundi. 
150 

Inchet. 
.0000 
.0051 
(*) 

Pouivdt, 

2,000 
4,000 

6.519 

.0026 
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BECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS— Continued. 

MscBAXicAL  Laboratobt,  Dbpabtmbnt  of  EKounasmo,  Stbvbnb  Instttutb  of  Tbchhologt. 

TABLE  CCZXUL-ALLOY  OF  GOPPSB  AND  TIN. 

QriiCJiuJ  mark:  No.  44— Material:  Alloy.-Orlginal  mixtnro:  33.5  Ca.e2.5  Sn.— Analyais:  80.76  Cn, 
e0.19SD.— Dimenaiona:  Leogth,2".    Diameter. 0.e2ft''. 


IXMld. 

Comprea- 

BiOO. 

Load  per 
aqnare 
inch. 

Compreaaion  in 
parte  of  origi- 
nal length. 

top ;  the  bottom  oraokeoL 

Pmtmlff. 
150 

InOm. 
.0000 

.0010 

.OOBl 

Lifted  tbe 

beam. 

Poundf. 

• 

3,000 
4,000 
5,000 

0,778 
18,038 
10.297 

.0005 
.0040 

Original 


TABLB  CCXXrvr.— ALLOY  OP  GOPPSB  AND  TIN. 

:  Na 45.— Material:  Alloy.~Ori|dnal  miztaro:  27.5  (X72.5Sn.— Analyaia:  20.02  Q% 
78.18  Bii.— Dimenaiona:  Length,  7f',    Diameter,  0.625". 


150 
a;  000 
8,000 
4,000 
S.000 


.  .0010 
.0062 
.0188 

Lifted  the 


6,510 
0.778 
13,038 
16^297 


.0081 
.0001 


Cmahed  byhar 
out  of  the  middle  of  t 


I  pieee  aUda 


TABLE  CCXXy.~ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No. 46.— Material:  Alloy.— Original  mixture:  22.5  Ca,  77.5  Sn.—AnalyaiB:  22.10  Co, 
77.58  Sn.— Dimenaiona ;  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0. 625". 


160 
1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5.000 


.0000 
.0028 
.OOOT 
.0108 
.0227 
Lifted  the 
beam. 


8,800 
6,510 
0,778 
13,038 
16^297 


.0014 


.0061 
.0113 


Broke  by  wedge-ahaped  piece  eliding  off  the 
specimen  near  the  bottom. 


TABLE  CCXXVL— ALLOY  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

Original  mark:  No. 47.— Material :   AUoy.— Original  mixture:  17.5  Ca,82.5  Sn.— Analyaia :  16.70  On, 
88.23  Sn.— Dimenaiona:  Length, 2''.    Diameter, 0.625''. 


150 
1,0C0 
2,000 
3,000 


.0000 
.0006 
.0051 
Lilted  the 
beam. 


3,250 
6,519 
8,778 


.0003 
.0025 


The  specimen  cmahed  by  having  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  slide  out  at  the  middle. 
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RECORD  OF  TESTS  BY  COMPRESSIVE  STRESS— Continued. 

MiCHAincAL  Laboratory,  Dkpartmbxt  of  EironntBRnco,  Stbvrks  iNSTmrn  of  Trchholoot. 

TABLE  CCXXVn.— ALLOr  OF  COPPBH  AND  TDT. 

Orlgliial  mark:  No.48.— Hftterial:  AUoy.-Origixua  mlxtare:  la.SCo,  87.5  Bn-^AoAlysis:  U.68C11. 
88.25  Sn.— Dimensioiui :  Length,  2".    DUuneter,  0.825". 


Poundi. 

150 
1,000 
2.000 
3.000 
4.000 


Compres- 
aion. 


Inehet. 
.0000 
.0009 
.0176 
.0611 
Lifted  the 
beam. 


Load  per 
sqaare 
inch. 


Pounds, 


3,250 
6,519 
9,778 


Compression  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal, length. 


.00045 

.0088 

.0305 


The  specimen  was  broken  by  haTins  a  wedge> 
shaped  pieoe  slide  off  ait  the  top  and  at  ue  botto& 


TABLB  CCXXVni.-CAST  COPPER. 
Original  mark :  No.  51 B.— Material:  Cast  oopper.—Dimensions :  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


PMIIMto. 

160 

4,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 

12.000 

14,000 

16,000 

18,000 


Compres- 
sion. 


Inehet, 
.0000 
.0006 
.0089 
.0573 
.1500 
.2568 
.3602 
.4489 
.5511 


Load  per 
square 
inoh. 


PoundM. 


13,038 
19,557 
26. 075 
33,595 
39, 114 
45,633 
52, 152 
58,671 


Compression  in 
parts  of  origi- 
nal length. 


Load. 


.0003 
.OOU 
.0286 
.0780 
.1284 
.1801 
.2244 
.2756 


Compres- 
sion. 


Load  per 
square 
inch. 


Poundi.     Inehea.  Pounds. 

120.000          .6461  65.188  .823) 

22,000          .7295  71,709  .8647 

24.000          .7936  78.228  .3968 

26,000          .8619  84,747  .4309 

28,000          .9258  91.266  .4679 

30,000          .9783  97.785  .4891 

82.000  1.0308  104,303  .5154 
Specimen  did  not  show  any  cracks,  but  merely 

I  flattened  down. 


CompreaslMi  i 
parts  of  oijgi 
nal  length. 


TABLE  CCXXIX.-CAST  COPPER. 
Original  mark :  Na  52.— Material :  Cast  copper.— Dimensions :  Length,  2".    Diameter.  0.625". 


150 

0.0000 

18,000 

.5770 

58.671 

.2885 

6,000 

.0041 

19,557 

.0020 

20,000 

.6815 

65.188 

.3408 

8,000 

.0305 

26,075 

.0153 

22,000 

.7665 

71,709 

.3833 

10,000 

.1372 

32,695 

.0686 

24,000 

.7925 

78,228 

.3962 

12,000 

.2375 

39, 114 

.1186 

26,000 

.9025 

84,747 

.4512 

14,000 

.3547 

45,633 

.1773 

28,000 

.9628 

91,266 

.4«i4 

16.000 

.4787 

52,152 

.2368 

TABLE  CCXXX.— CAST  COPPER. 
Original  mark:  No.  58.— Material :  Cast  copper.- Dimensions :  Length,  2".    Diameter,  0.625". 


150 

.0000 

18,000          .3104 

58.671 

.1597 

4,000 

.0060 

13,038 

.0030 

20.000          .4029 

65,188 

.2014 

6,000 

.0148 

19. 557 

.0074 

22, 000          .  4991 

71,709 

.2495 

8,000 

.0485 

26,075 

.0242 

24,000 

.5893 

78,228 

.2946 

10.000 

.0851 

32,505 

.0425 

26.000 

.68o3 

84,747 

.3426 

12,000 

.1285 

89,114 

.0642 

28,000 

.7542 

91,286 

.8871 

14,000 

.1777 

45,633 

.0888 

30.000 

.8244 

97.785 

.4122 

16,000 

.2411 

52,152 

.1205 

Flattened  down  without  showing  any  cracks. 

LRCi 
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PLATE   No.  1. 


12U. 


28k. 


V  ■ 


1^ 


2D. 


^^. 


8d. 


31^. 


27H. 


29c. 

Tin. 


y?< 

s-*. 

® 


2C. 


Heliolype  Printing  Co. 


an  Trcmont  Street,  Boston. 


PLATE  No.  2. 


8d. 


I6C. 


I  SB. 


iSi). 


/  -^^^i^ 

^'"^^A 


r:^x 


V 


I  7  A. 


17J) 


7  A. 


5^- 


20c. 


5A. 


2D. 


2  OB. 


19c. 


4D. 


I 

k.      22A..      ...._„, 

Heliotype  Printing  Co., 


22  D. 


fe^ 


.3»-,         ...  ID. 

an  Trcmoni  Streci,  Boston. 


PLATE  No.  3. 


27c. 


26b. 


lOA. 


■.*'m 


9A. 

Hcliotypc  Printing  Co. 


23A. 


24B. 


• 


2SA. 


23A. 


I5A. 


Tin. 


19c.  19. 

311  Trcniont  Street,  Boston. 


PLATE  No.  4 


141'- 


12!'.. 
Heliolypc  Priming  Co. 


UA. 


26. 


2.\. 
211  Trcmont  Street,  l^ston. 


PLATE  No.  5. 


10. 


Heliotypc  Printing  Co. 


H. 

211  Trcmont  Street,  I'osion. 


PLATE  No.  5. 


2. 


lO. 


Heliolypc  Printing  Co. 


II. 

211  IVcmont  Street,  Boston. 


PLATE  No.  6. 


r 


21. 


22. 


22. 


^m 


12. 


19. 


19* 


^3- 


14. 


20. 

Hclioiypc  Printing  Co. 


20. 


12. 


13- 


w^3t^ 


14. 


an  Trcmont  Street,  Boston. 


^ 


PLATES   I~XXI. 


GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATIONS 


OF  THK 


PROPERTIES  OF  COPPER-TIN  ALLOYS. 
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L— Tsars  bt  Tbaxbvsbse  Stbess. 

Modolas  of  Raptare  in  Ponnda. 

Modnlas  at  ElMtic  Limit  in  Poand» 

Total  Deflection  in  Inches. 
II.->Tbst8  by  Texsilb  Stress. 

Tensile  Stnmgth  in  Ponxwls  per  Square  Inch  <^  Original  Sectloii. 

Tensile  Strength  in  Pounds  per  Sqoare  Inch  of  Fractared  Section. 

Tensile  Strength  at  the  Elastic  Limit. 

Total  Elongation  in  Parts  of  Original  Length. 
III.— Tests  bt  Tou81o.xi.l  Stbbss. 

Maximum  Torsional  Moment  in  Foot-Pounds. 

Torsional  Moment  at  Elastic  Limit  in  Foot-Ponnds. 

Resilience  in  Foot-Pounds. 

Extension  of  Exterior  Fiher  in  Par(s  of  Original  Length. 
IV.— Tests  bt  Compbbssiyb  Stbxbs. 

Crushing  Strength  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Total  (yompression  at  Maximum  Load  in  Parts  of  Original  Length. 
v.— Mean  Specific  GiiAvrrr. 

YI.— Variation  of  Analyses  from  Orioixal  Compositions. 
VII.— Cohfaeibox  of  Traxsverse,  Texbile,  Torsional,  and  Comprbssitb  RmstAiictt. 

Transverse  Modulus  of  Rupture  in  Pounds. 

Tensile  Strength  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch  of  Original  Section. 

Crushing  Strength  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Maximum  Torsional  Moment  in  Foot-Poonds. 
VUL—Compabisok  OP  Transverse,  Tensile,  and  Torsional  Resistances  [Scale  BnlargedJ. 

Transverse  Modulus  of  Rupture  in  Pounds. 

Tensile  Strength  per  Square  Inch  of  Original  Section. 

Maximum  Torsional  Moment  in  Foot-Pounds. 
IX. —Ductility  as  Shown  by  Traxbversk,  Tensile,  and  Torsion  TEsm. 

Total  transverse  Deflection  in  Inches. 

Tensile  Elongation  in  Parts  of  Original  Length. 

Torsional  Elongation  of  Exterior  Fibers  in  Parts  of  Original  Length. 
X.— Resilience  under  Transverse  and  Torsional  Stresses. 
XL— Moduli  of  Elasticity  from  Transverse  Tests. 
XII.— Specific  Gravity- Authorities  Compared. 

Authorities:  United  States  Board,  Riohe,  Mallet,  Calvert  and  JohmMD. 
XIII.—TENAcnT— Authorities  Compared. 

Authorities :  Unite<l  Statee  Board,  Mallet. 
xrv.— Heat  and  Electric  Conductivity. 

Heat  Conductivity— Calvert  and  Johnson. 

Electric  Conductivity — Matthiessen. 
XV.— Hardnbsb,  Malleability,  Ductility,  Fusibility. 

Order  of  Hardness— Mallet,  Calvert  and  Johnson. 

Order  of  Malleability— Mallet. 

Order  of  Ductility— Mallet. 

Order  of  Fusibility— Mallet. 

RECORDS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TESTS. 

PLATE     XVI.— Deflections  by  Transverse  Stresses.    First  Series  of  Tests. 
PLATE   XVn.— Deflections  by  Transverse  Stresses.    Second  Series  of  Tests. 
PLATE  XVIIL- Elongations  by  Tensile  Stresses.    First  Series  of  Tests. 
PLATE     XIX.— Elongations  by  Tensile  Stresbes.    Second  Series  of  Tests. 
PLATE       XX.— Compressions  by  Compressive  Stresses.    First  Series  of  Tests. 
PLATE     XXI.— COMPBESSJOKB  BY  CoMPBBssivB  STRESSES.    Seoond  Series  of  Tests. 
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PLATE 


PLATE 


PLATE 


PLATE 


PLATE 
PLATE 
PLATE 


PLATE 

PLATE 

PLATE 
PLATE 
PLATE 

PLATE 

PLATE 
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TESTS   OF   METALS. 

KEY  TO  PLATES  OP  PAC-SIMILE  AUTOGRAPHIC  6TRAIN-DIAGBAMS. 
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i 

Number  of  plate. 

s 

Vertical  acale.of  tor- 

Equivalent  acale  for  a 
Ht<ndard  spt^niracD, 
1"  long  X  .625"  diam. 

1 

Ill 

g-S 

II 

|.| 
1^ 

1  A 

(J 

XXTI 

IneKet. 
0  (^^^ 

117.44295 

II 

It 

II 
11 
It 
II 
11 
II 
II 
It 

It 
II 

II 
II 
It 
II 

<i 

42. 152 

17.  Oil 

42.152 

C    17.011 

\    42.152 

17.  Oil 

42. 152 

20. 18 

•• 
•• 

It 

11 
11 
11 
11 
II 
11 
II 
11 

10.8556 

II 

It 

It 

II 

it 
It 

II 
II 

II 

II 

It 

1.872 
0.  675 

1.672 
0.675 
r.  672 
0.  C75 
1.672 

3. 156 
11 

•1 

II 

II 
It 

II 
II 

It 
II 

II 

II 

do 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
« 

1 
I 

1 
1 
• 
t 
t 

1 

1 

D 

do 

2  A 

do 

3 

XXIII 

c 

XXIV                                  

D 

.     do 

3  A 

XXV 

jj 

XXVIII      

(J 

XXVI  

D 

XX  VII 

4  A 

XXVIII                   

jj 

XXIX 

....do 

c 

D 

do     

A 

XXX 

B 

...do  

c 

...  do 

D 

do 

6  A 

XXXI 

B 

.do 

1 

C 
D 
7  A 
B 
C 
D 

...do  

...do  

xxxn  

do 

...do 

....do          

8  A 

...  do 

B 

....do 

c 

do                ...                          .       .. 

D 

..   do 

""ii.276*"" 
4.708 
6.607 
4.693 
4.  7(58 
4.603 

9  D 

....do 

0.970 
0.955 
0.900 
0. 960 
0.955 
0.960 

V'XV'Q 

0.940 
0.9*5 

1     0.945 

0.890 
0.940 
0.922 
0.895 
0  69-'^ 

0.447 

11  A 

....do 

0.189 

12  A 

....do 

0. 2  J6 

13  (; 

....do 

0.186 

14  D* 

do 

0.  IKtt 

15  B 

XXXIII         

0.186 

c 

do 

I> 

...do 

5.000 
12.106 

J   12.196 

5.880 
12.  389 
13. 194 
14.353 

0.198 

16  A 

....do 

0.484 

Ba 
B6 

....do 

0.484 

....do  

C 

....do      

0.234 

17  A 

XXXIV 

0.491 

c 

...do 

0.523 

18  A 

....do 

0.569 

0 

do 

D 

do 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

19  A 

do               .                  

B 

...do 

D 

..do                                      .      . 

20  A 

..do                           

B 

....do    

c 

.  do 

D 

.   ..do                               

21  A 

...do          

22  A 

•  do 

B 

.   ..do                  .     .                     

c 

...  do     

D 

do 

23  A 

XXXV 

c 

..do         

D 

...do 

do 

24  A 

B 

..  do                

c 

XXXVI   

D 

..   .do 

25  A 

XXX  vn 

B 

.--.do 
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Key  to  plates  of  fac- simile  autographic  strain-diagrams — Continued. 


1 

If  umber  of  plate. 

1 

Vertical  ecale  of  tor- 
sloiial  momontB. 

Eqaivaleot  aoale  for  a 
standard  specimen, 
1"  long  X  .025"  dism. 

^ 

fll 

Ill 

II 
1^ 

fj 

^xxv^m 

lneh€i. 
0  9^*^ 

0.635 

tt 
tt 

ti 
fi 
II 
1. 
II 
117. 44296 
20.18 

It 
ti 

100.81 

ti 

II 

It 

II 

II 
100.547 
100.  81 

100.547" 
100.81 

II 

II 

11 

It 
II 

42. 152 
100.81 
42. 152 

II 

17.06 

It 
II 

tt 
II 
ti 
It 
«i 
(t 
«i 

" 

sai8 

It 
It 
II 
It 
«i 

10  855 
8.156 

II 

It 

It 

It 

4 
It 

11 
tt 
tt 
11 
ti 
It 
It 

5 

4 

6 

4 

It 
tt 
tt 

ti 

II 

ti 
1.672 

4 
L672 

II 

It 
It 

II 
L146 

11 

It 
11 
«» 
It 
•t 
11 
tt 

J) 

do 

28  A 

XXXIX 

do                                     .               

c 

XL                 

J) 

do 

27  A 
B 
C 
D 

28  A 
B 
C 
D 

29  A 
B 
C 
D 

30  A 
B 
C 
X) 

XLI 

do 

XLIT 

XLIII 

XLIV 

XLV 

■  XLVI 

XLVII 

XL  VIII 

XLIX 

L                                                -   . 

LT ::::::::::::::: 

Lll 

do                                      -  . 

LIII                                          • 

do 

81  A 
B 

LIV 

do                                  

C 
I) 

do 

do 

82  A 
B 

do 

LV 

C 

D 

83  A 

B 

LVI 

do 

LVII 

do 

C 
J) 

do 

LVI  II 

34  A 
B 

do 

do 

• 

Q 

do 

D 

do 

35  A 
B 

fjo 

do 

c 

do 

D 

do                                  

36  A 

LIX 

0.075 
0.080 
0.070 
.976"  X. 070" 
0. 975 
0.046 
9.930 
0.  035 
0.035 
0.930 
0. 025 
0.960 

0.  o.-w 

0.970 
0  C'^^ 

11. 103 
26.150 
11.276 

0.4404 

B 

....do 

L0376 

37  A 

do        

a  447 

B 

do 

38  A 

.!.!do  "!.'.'.*.*'"!  !..!il^.. !..".!! 

11. 103 
12.196 
12.793 
12.591 
12.591 
12.793 
13.004 
n.630 
12.005 
n.276 

0.4404 

B 

do         

0.484 

89  A 

...  do  

0.5074 

40  A 

...  do  

0.5 

B 

do            

0.5 

41  A 

...do    

0.5<y74 

B 

....do 

0.510 

42  A 

do 

0.461 

B 

..   do            

0.476 

c 

...do 

0.447 

43  A 
B 
C 
D 

44  A 
B 
C 
D 

45  A 
C 
D 

46  A 
B 

fin 

Ha 

do 

Ha 

T  Y 

do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

An 

....do 
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Key  to  plates  of  fac-simile  autographic  strain-diagrams— Continued. 


C 
D 

47  A 
B 
G 
D 

48  A 
B 
C 
D 

4d  A 
B 
C 
D 

50  A 
B 
C 
D 

51  A 
B 
C 
D 

52  A 
B 
D 

53  A 
B 
C 
D 

57  A 
B 
C 
1) 

68B 
C. 
D 


Number  of  plate. 


LX 

...do... 
...do... 
....do... 
...do  ... 
.-..do... 

LXI.... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

Lxn... 

...do... 
LXin.. 
LXIV.. 
LXV  ... 
LXVI.. 
LXVII  . 

Lxvm 

..  do  ... 
LXIX.. 
...do  .. 
....do... 
LXX... 
..  do... 
LXXI.. 
...do  ... 
...do... 
...do... 

Lxxn. 

...do... 
LXXin 
...do  ... 
LXXIV 
LXX  v.. 
LXXVI 


I 


Inehst, 
a  025 


Vertical  scale  of  tor- 
sional moments. 


17.06 


117.44295 
07.86 
117. 44295 


100.81 


17.  Oil 


Equivalent  scale  for  a 
standard  specimen, 
1"  long  X  .625"  diam. 


1.146 


10.855 

5.442 

10.855 


0.675 
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SELECTED  PAPERS  ON  THE  METALLIC  ALLOYS. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

[  Incorporated  1852.  ] 

NOTE  ON  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  MATERIALS. 

A  paper  liy  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston,  Member  of  the  Society.    Read  November  17,1875. 

November  19, 1873,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  society  a 
note  (subsequently  published  in  "TmnsactioDs"*)  in  which  I  made 
known  the  discovery  of  an  increased  power  of  resisting  stress  which  was 
developed  in  iron  and  steel,  by  their  subjection  to  a  strain  which  pro- 
duced distortion  beyoud  the  elastic  limit  and  ^ave  them  a  set.  This 
was  more  fully  considered  in  a  paper  read  April  4,  1874,t  and  the  ])he- 
nomeuon  more  thoroughly  examined  in  its  bearings  upon  the  practical 
work  of  the  engineer,  and  the  experimental  researches  by  which  its 
nature  had  been  revealed  were  described.  Subsequently  Commander 
L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  discovered  the  same  principle  independently 
and  by  a  diflerent  method  of  experiment,  and  since  the  republication 
of  thej^e  facts  in  foreign  periodicals,  experimenters  in  Europe  have  an- 
nounced the  observation  of  similar  phenomena  under  identical  or  sim- 
ilar conditions. 

The  writer,  since  tbe  announcement  of  this  important  peculiarity  in 
the  behavior  of  metals,  has  made  a  very  large  number  ot  experiments 
upon  irons,  steels,  and  on  various  alloys,  as  well  as  other  8imi)lo  metals, 
and  upon  many  qualities  of  each.  The  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  has  been  called  upon  to  test  large  num- 
bers of  specimens  of  commercial  qualities  of  nearly  every  kind  of  metal 
used  as  a  material  of  constnu^tion,  and  these  often  furnished  opportuni- 
ties to  ])ursue  the  iuACstigation.  The  special  work  now  in  progress 
under  tbe  direction  of  the  United  States  board  recently  appointed  to 
test  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  has  been  j)articulary  useful  in  x)ennit- 
ting  the  examination  of  the  behavior  of  tbe  copper-tin  alloys. 

The  results  of  observation,  so  far  a«  the  exi)erience  of  the  writer  ha« 
now  extended,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

In  iron,  an  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  very  generally  occurs  under 
stress,  to  a  marked  degree.  It  is  very  variable  in  maximum  amount, 
and  in  the  time  required  to  produce  it.  Some  metals  exhibit  it  to  an  al- 
most impercei>tible  extent  after  long  exposure  to  strain;  other  irons  ex- 
perience a  great  increase  in  their  power  of  resistance  to  stress  witbin 
the  new  elastic  limit,  and  its  development  may  sometimes  be  the  result 
of  but  a  very  brief  period  of  exposure  to  the  action  of  that  molecular  re- 
arrangement which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  The 
maximum  increase  noted  by  the  writer  is  about  30  per  cent.,  and  the  time 
required  for  its  development  has  sometimes  not  exceeded  a  half  min- 

*  LXI.  Note  on  the  KcBistancc  of  Materials;  R.  H.  Thilraton.     Vol.  II,   papje  ^:»9. 
t  LXXXII.  On  the  Mecliauical  Properties  ot*  Ma.terial»  of  Construcliou;  K.  II.  Thurs- 
ton.   Vol.  Ill,  page  1. 
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Tite;  in  other  cnsos,  the  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  has  been  scarcely 
perceptible  alter  several  days. 

In  steel,  the  same  variation  in  the  amount  and  in  the  time  needed  for 
its  develoianent  has  been  noticed. 

In  the  various  other  metals  and  in  the  alloys,  this  action  has  not  been 
found  to  occur  in  any  case  where  the  material  was  inelastic;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  found  that  inelastic  metals — particulnrly  tin  and  metal- 
lic alloys  of  similar  mechanical  properties — have,  when  exposed  to  con- 
stant stresses  exceedinij:  their  so-called  elastic  limits,  gradually  and  con- 
tinuously yielded  by  a  process  of  flow  which,  in  some  instances,  was 
observed  to  x)roceed  uninteiTUi)tedly  for  days  together,  and  would  appar- 
ently have  continued  until  fractui-e  ensued,  could  the  experiment  have 
been  carried  to  that  extent. 

These  experiments  have  ledthe  writer  to  suppose,  as  intimated  in  the 
paper  referred  to,  that  the  force  of  cohesion  and  that  force  which  gives 
stability  of  form  to  solids  and  distinguishes  them  from  liquids — a  force 
called  by  Professor  Henry  "polarity" — are  quite  distinct  modes  of 
molecular  action.  Some  materials,  as  the  stronger  of  the  ductile  metals, 
exhibit  great  cohesion,  and  yet  may  flow  under  the  action  of  a  constant 
force,  as  in  the  cases  last  referred  to  above;  while  others — for  example, 
over-hardened  steel-r-may  have  great  polarity,  and  consequently  great 
stability-  of  form,  while  exhibiting  a  relatively  low  power  of  cohesion. 

It  is  in  metals  which  belong  to  the  latter  class,  rather  than  in  those  of 
the  former  character,  that  the  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  by  strain  is 
observed.  The  explanation  already  proposed,  that  this  apparent  increase 
of  n  sisting  power  is  really  a  consequence  of  the  relief  of  internal  stresses 
due  to  methods  of  manufacture,  or  to  circumstances  which  have,  by  ex- 
ternal application  of  force,  prevented  such  a  molecular  arrangement  of 
l>articles  as  would  naturally  take  place,  still  seems  to  the  writer  the  most 
satisfactory  (explanation.  The  close  relation  of  this  action,  to  that  ob- 
served by  Professor  Johnson  thirty  years  ago,  and  illustrated  by  the 
process  termed  by  him  "  thermo-teusiou,"  has  been  pointed  out  on  a 
former  occasion. 

During  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  phenomenon  of  the  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  by  strain, 
a  large  mass  of  valuable  data  has  been  accumulated,  which  may  at  some 
future  time  be  collated.  In  no  case,  in  the  whole  range  of  these  re- 
searches, has  any  indication  been  observed  of  a  reduction  of  resisting 
power  during  the  distortion  of  metal  between — on  the  one  hand — the 
passing  of  the  elastic  limit,  and — on  the  other  hand — the  point  at  which 
incipient  rupture  commences. 

Conclusions. — The  writer  is  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  simple 
extension  or  straining  of  any  member  of  any  metallic  stnicture  is  not 
a  cause  of  weakness,  except  where  it  produces  an  actual  reduction  of 
section  resisting  rupture,  or  where  it  brings  the  line  of  stress  into  a  new 
direction,  in  which  it  acts  either  with  a  larger  component  of  force  in  the 
former  direction  of  stress,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  reflexure  of  the  metal, 
it  takes  the  material  at  disadvantage  strategetically,  alter  a  new  disposi- 
tion of  its  particles  has  taken  place. 

The  conclusion  seems  also  proi)er,  that  the  elevation  of  the  elastic 
limit  by  strain  can  only  occur  in  metals  which  are  elastic,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  being  placed  in  a  condition  of  reduced  resisting  power  by  internal 
stress  by  artificial  or  external  force. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  that  structures  are  not 
weakened  by  stresses  exceeding  the  elastic  resisting  power  of  their  mein- 
berSj  whatever  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed;  and  even  when 
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made  of  metals  having  no  elasticity  and  capable  of  yielding,  like  tin,  by 
flow,  unless  such  strains  as  are  produced  are  productive  of  actual  molec- 
ular disruption. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

[Incorporated  1852.] 

NOTE  ON  THE  RESISTANCE   OF   MATERIALS,  AS   AFFECTED  BY  FLOW 
AND  BY  RAPIDITY  OF  DISTORTION. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston,  Member  of  the  Society.    Presented  March  1, 187C. 

The  effect  of  the  "flow  of  metals''  and  of  the  force  of  polarity  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Henry,  in  modifying  their  resistance  to  external 
stress  and  their  strain,  was  alluded  to  by  the  writer  in  preceding  Trans- 
actions, as  follows  :• 

The  same  molecular  movement  or  flow  "which  rearranges  the  internal  force  and 
relieves  iutfmal  strain  may  be  a  phase  of  that  viscosity  which  Vicat  supposed  might 
in  time  permit  rupture  of  metal  fluiyocted  to  stress  nearly  approaching  its  original 
nltimnte  resistance,  the  one  actiou  being  a  more  immediate  result  than  the  other,  and 
the  lattiT  producing  its  etiect,  even  when  cohesive  force  may  have  been  actually  ui- 
teusiiied. 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  wrought  iron  and 
steel  had  been  subjected  to  stress  exceeding  the  elastic  limit  the  metal 
had  exhibited  no  tendency  to  flow,  and  that,  in  nearly  every  case  ob- 
served, an  actual  "elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  by  strain ''  had  taken 
l)lace.  2S"o  experiment  had  then  been  made  by  the  writer  in  which  the 
same  sample  had  exhibited  both  the  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  by 
strain  and  the  phenomenon  of  flow. 

Since  that  time,  when  experimenting  upon  copper,  strain-diagrams 
produced  automatically  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  this  double  effects 
The  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  has  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
test,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  strain- diagram  exhibits  flow,  the  metal 
yielding  under  a  gradually  decreasing  stress.  The  progressive  distor- 
tion, which  had  never  been  observed  by  the  writer  in  iron  or  steel,  has, 
since  the  date  of  the  paper,  been  frequently  noted  in  other  materials. 
For  example,  the  following  are  a  few  illustrations :  t 
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Material  parts. 


Tin.    ICoppor. 


100 


99.44  I      0.56 

98. 89  '      1. 11 

Alloy. 


Time  under'  An^le  of 


stre«8. 


40  hoars  . . 

1  hour  . . . 

2  honrs  .. 
12  minutes 


torsion. 


FallofpenciL 


Semarks. 


65     0.06  inches..  Recovered  after  fticther  distortion  of  P. 

180  ,  0. 1  inch- ....  Recovere<l  In  8^. 

280  I  0.1   inch....'  Recovered  in  80®. 

t380     50  per  cent. .  j  Did  not  recover. 

Behaved  like  No.  4. 

0. 2  inches..:  Did  not  recover. 


58 


"  Same  piece. 


t  Taking  elasticity  line. 


*  LXXXII.  On  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Materials  of  Construction.  Vol.  Ill, 
pa^^e  13. 

t  Selected  from  the  record  books  of  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 
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TESTS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRESS-WITH  DEAD  LOADS. 
Samples  1  x  1  x  22  inches. 


1 

%4 

Material  parts. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Time. 

Increased  de- 
liictiun. 

Break  injS 

o 

Tin. 

Copper. 

weight. 

7 

100 
98.1 

92.8 
90. 

9.7 
LU 

Piyxtnds. 
600 
475 
500 
950 
950 
1,485 
100 
120 
140 
140 
140 
160 
160 
160 
160 

00 
120 
120 
120 
120 

80 

Inches. 
0.534 
1.762 
2.108 
0.348 
0.395 
3.447 
0.OH5 
0.140 
0.  221 
0.  319 
0.  3.-)7 
1.294 
1.320 

2.  320 

3.  320 
0.  243 
0.  736 
1.791 
2.539 
3. 134 
0.  218 

5  minutes 

3  minutes 

a  minutes 

5  miuutcs 

5  minutes 

13  minutes 

10  minutea 

10  minutes 

10  minutes 

10  minutes 

40  hour* 

10  minutes 

Iday 

InOits. 

0.009 
0.291 
0.488 
0.081 
a  021 
4.087 
0. 021 
0.055 
0.098 

o.o:w 

0.920 
0.  025 
1.000 
l.OOO 
1.000 
0.063 
1.055 
0.74H 

Pounds, 

630 

8 

1.9 

7.2 
10. 

90.8 

98.89 
100 

9 

10 

500 
1.350 

u 

1.485 

Iday  

1  dnv 

160 

12 

5  minutes 

15  minutes 

30  minutes 

45  minutes 

12  hours.. 

5  minutes 

0.  595 
&000 
0.064 

13 

120 
110 

Metals  having  a  composition  intermediate  between  these  extremes 
have  not  been  observed  to  exhibit  flow  or  to  increase  deflection  under  a 
constant  load. 

Tests  by  tension  with  similar  materials  exhibit  similar  results,  and 
these  observations  and  experiments  thus  seem  to  confirm  the  remarks 
of  the  writer  a«  above  quoted,  and  to  indicate  that,  under  some  cx)ndi- 
tions,  the  phenomena  of  flow  and  of  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  by 
strain  may  be  coexistent,  and  that  progressive  distortion  may  occur 
with  "visrous"  metals. 

The  paper  referred  to  enunciated  a  principle  which  had  been  deduced 
from  experiments  on  wrought  iron,  which  is,  if  possible,  of  more  vital 
importance  to  the  engineer  than  the  facts  jnst  given,  viz:  "That  the 
time  during  which  ai)i)lied  stress  acts  is  an  important  element  in  deter- 
mining its  eft'ects,  not  only  as  an  element  which  modifies  tbe  eti'ect  of 
the  ri«  viva  of  the  attacking  mass  and  the  action  of  the  inertia  of  the 
piece  attacked,  but  also  as  modifying  seriously  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  relief  of  internal  strain  by  even  simple  stresses."* 

It  was  then  shown,  by  autographic  strain-diagrams,  that  some  mate- 
rials yield  the  more  readily  the  more  rapidly  the  distortion  and  rupture 
are  produced,  their  resistance  varying  in  some  inverse  ratio  with  the 
rapidity  of  change  of  form.  It  was  furtlier  suggested  that  this  action 
might  be  closely  related  to  the  opposite  phenomenon  of  the  elevation  of 
the  elastic  limit  by  strain.  An  explanation  was  oft'ered  in  the  theory 
that,  with  rapid  distortion,  insufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  relief  of 
internal  strain  in  materials  capable  of  exhibiting  that  condition.  It  was 
further  remarked  that  'Hhe  most  ductile  substances  may  exhibit  simi- 
lar behavior,  when  fractured  by  shock  or  by  any  sud<lenly-applied  force, 
to  substances  which  are  comparatively  brittle,"  and  illustrations  were 
given  of  such  behavior,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  engineer, 
in  view  of  this  important  modification  of  the  resistance  of  materials  by 
velocity'  of  rupture,  were  stated. 

The  writer  has  continued  his  experimental  researches,  with  occasional 

*  Vol.  ni,  page  3a  ' 
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interruption,  since  that  time*  and  bas  found  the  above-given  statements 
confirmed,  and  that  relations  exist  between  these  phenomena  of  strain 
and  the  time  under  stress,  which  may  proi>erly  be  stated  here  as  comple- 
mentary of  the  principles  already  published  in  the  two  preceding  notes 
which  have  appeared  in  Transactions.* 

Should  it  be  true,  as  suggested  by  the  writer,  that  the  cause  of  the 
decreased  resistance,  sometimes  observed  with  increased  velocity  of  dis- 
tortion, is  closely  related  to  the  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit 
by  strain,t  it  would  seem  a  simple  corollary  that  materials  so  inelastic^ 
and  80  viscous  as  to  he  incapable  of  becoming  internally  strained  during  dis- 
tortiony  should  offer  greater  resistance  to  rapid  than  to  slowly -produoed  dis- 
tortion, in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  "  flow  "  so  rapidly  as  to  reduce 
resistance  by  such  fluxion  at  the  higher  speed,  or  by  correspondingly 
reducing  the  fractured  section.  This  principle  has  been  shown,  by  a 
large  number  of  expi'riments,  to  be  frequently,  if  not  invariably,  the  fact. 
Copper,  tin,  and  other  inelastic  and  ductile  metals  and  alloys  are  found 
to  exhibit  this  behaAior,  and  are  therefore  quite  opposite  in  this  resi>ect 
to  ordinary  wrought  iron  and  worked  steel. 

The  writer  has  noted  the  fact  that  very  soft  wrought  iron  does  not 
always  exhibit  an  observable  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit  by  strain,  and 
Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,t  has  recently  observed  that  the  soft- 
est and  most  ductile  specimen  of  iron  yet  tested  by  him  at  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  exhibited  a  perceptible  increase  of  resistance  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  rapidity  of  extension.  This  metal  was  peculiar  in 
its  softness  and  extreme  extensibility.  All  the  irons  of  commerce  appear 
to  belong  to  the  other  class. 

The  records  of  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  frequently  illustrate  the  proposition  that  metals  which  gradu- 
ally yield  under  a  constant  load  oft'er  increased  resistance  with  increased 
rapidity  of  rupture. 

The  curves  of  deflections  of  a  considerable  number  of  ductile  metals 
and  alloys  are  very  smooth  when  the  time  during  which  each  load  has 
been  left  upon  them  is  the  same;  but  whenever  that  time  has  been  vari- 
able the  curve  has  been  irregular.  Bars  of  such  metals  broken  by  trans- 
verse stress  give  a  greater  resistance  to  rapidly-increasing  stress  than  to 
stress  slowly  intensified.  Two  pieces  of  tin  from  the  same  bar  were 
broken  by  tension,  the  one  rapidly'  and  the  other  slowly.  The  first  broke 
under  a  load  of  2,100  and  the  latter  of  1,400  pounds.  The  example  illus- 
trates well  the  very  great  difference  which  is  possible  in  such  cases,  and 
seems  to  the  writer  to  indicate  the  possibility  in  extreme  cases  of  obtain- 
ing results  which  may  be  fatally  deceptive  when  the  time  of  rupture  is 
not  noted. 

The  depression  of  the  elastic  limit  has  been  observed  previously  in 
materials,  but  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  than  the  importance  of 
the  phenomenon  would  seem  to  demand.  The  accompanying  ])late  ex- 
hibits the  strain-diagrams  produced  by  plotting  the  results  of  experi- 
nients.§  They  are  selected  as  typical  examples,  and  as  representing  the 
two  classes  of  materials  described. 

In  making  the  experiments  the  bar  was  mounted  on  cylindrical  steel 
bearings,  which  were  themselves  supported  on  accurately  planed  level 
surfaces,  and  the  deflection  was  produced  by  means  of  a  powerful  screw 
and  a  large  hand-wheel.    The  weight  was  measured  by  a  Fairbanks  scale 

*XLI.    Vol.  II.  page  239.     CXV.    Vol.  IV,  page  334, 
t  Transactions,  Vol.  Ill,  page  363. 
t  Whose  work  has  been  referred  to  in  earlier  papers. 

$  Made  and  recorded  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
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combination,  and  the  deflections  and  sets  by  a  special  meosaring  appa- 
ratns*  which  reads  to  0.(K)01  inch,  with  an  error  of  0.000741.  Touch  is 
indicated  by  a  delicate  Stackpole  level.  The  measuring  instrument  was 
unaffected  by  the  forces  tending  to  distort  the  straining  apparatus.  The 
deflecting  force  was  adjusted  by  the  scale-beam.  The  bar  being  in  place, 
the  weight  to  be  put  on  it  was  set  off  on  the  scale-beam,  and  the  screw 
was  carefully  turned  until,  by  its  pressure  on  the  middle  of  the  bar,  the 
scale-beam  slowly  rose  and  vibrated  about  the  middle  of  its  range,  which 
point  was  indicated  by  a  pointer  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  traversing  a 
fine-line  scale  on  the  frame.  When  the  adjustment  had  become  satis- 
factory the  deflection  was  read  off  and  the  beam  usually  released,  in 
order  that  the  set  might  be  observed.  It  was  then  again  deflected  by  a 
heavier  weight.  Occasionally  the  bar  was  left  thus  strained,  and  with  a 
constant  deflection,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  the  change  of 
effort  exerted  by  it  noted  at  frequent  intervals.  In  all  such  cases  the 
scale  beam  gradually  drooped,  and  a  decreased  effort  to  effect  restora- 
tion of  form  was  indicated.  When  the  beam  had  fallen,  the  weight  was 
pushed  back  until  the  beam  arose  and  vibrated  about  the  center  line 
again,  and  the  weight  and  time  were  recorded.  This  was  repeated  as 
the  beam  exhibited  less  and  less  loss  of  power  of  restoration,  and  when 
this  decrease  of  effort  no  longer  exhibited  itself  a  new  series  of  deflec- 
tions was  produced. 

The  bar  No.  599,  which  was  quite  ductile,  exhibited  an  unchanged  law 
of  relation  of  amount  of  deflection  to  intensity  of  deflecting  force,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  diagram,  the  curve  rei^resenting  its  test  pursued  the 
same  general  direction  after  one  of  these  "  time-tests'^  as  before. 

The  loss  of  effort  at  103  pounds  is  seen  to  have  been  about  liO  pounds, 
the  deflection  amounting  to  0.0347  inch,  and  the  effort  falling  fh)m  103 
to  143  pouncis.  At  403  pounds  the  loss  of  restorative  force  is  about  the 
same;  the  figures  fall  from  403  to  333  pounds,  the  deflection  being  held 
constant  at  0.0(S86  inch,  again  from  333  to  302  pounds  at  a  deflection  of 
0.0890,  and  still  again  from  1,233  to  1,137  pounds  at  a  deflection  of  0.5209 
inch. 

Before  the  bar,  under  further  deflection,  had  quite  regained  its  original 
resisting  power,  the  "  time-test"  was  repeated,  the  deflection  amounting 
to  0.54.>(>  inch,  and  the  weight  applied  being  1,233  pounds.  The  result 
noted  wa«  quite  unanti(npated.  The  effort  steadily  decreased  at  a  varj'- 
ing  rate,  which  is  indicated  by  the  diagram  of  time  and  loads,  and  the 
bar  finally  snapped  sharply,  and  the  two  halves  fell  ui^on  the  floor.  The 
effort  had  decreased  to  911  pounds.  The  deflection  was  precisely  what 
it  had  been  under  the  load  of  1,233  pounds.  The  beam  had  balanced  at 
911  pounds  for  about  three  minutes  when  the  fracture  took  phice.  An 
assistant  was  sitting  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  machine  at  the  in- 
stant, but  no  one  had  approached  the  machine  after  the  last  adjustment 
of  the  weight. 

This  is  a  case  without  parallel  in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  its 
conclusion  indicates  a  possibility  of  depreciation  in  resisting  power  of  the 
class  of  metals  of  which  tin  has  been  taken  as  the  type,  which  deprecia- 
tion, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  such 
metals  in  this  regard,  it  may  be  safest  to  assume  to  be  a  source  of  danger 
in  some  cases  in  which  the  load  approaches  the  maximum  resisting  power 
of  the  piece.  This  illustrat(»s  the  case  of  progression  of  flow  until  the 
section  most  strained  has  been  weakened  to  the  point  of  actual  molecular 
,  disruption,  which  disniptiou  would  seem  to  have  been  here  produced  by 
the  effort  of  other  and  less  injured  portions  to  resume  their  original 

•  Made  to  the  order  of  the  writer,  by  Messrs.  Brown  &  Sbarpe. 
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positions,  and  to  straighten  the  two  halves  of  the  bar.  It  would  seem 
that  such  action  should  be  determined  by  flow  occurring  in  a  somewhat 
ductile  but  still  somewhat  elastic  metal. 

The  strain-diagram  of  this  bar  is  seen  to  be  nearly  hyperbolic^  but 
the  law  of  Hooke,  ut  tensio  sio  vis,  holds  good,  as  usuid,  up  to  a  point  at 
which  the  load  is  about  one-half  the  maximum.  The  curve  of  times  and 
loads  exhibits  the  rate  of  loss  of  effort  while  the  bar  was  finally  held 
at  a  deflection  of  0.5456  inch,  the  load  being  carefully  and  regularly  re- 
duced as  the  effort  diminished  from  1,233  to  911  pounds,  at  which  latter 
figure  the  bar  broke.  The  curve  is  a  very  smooth  one.  The  following 
is  the  recora  of  the  test: 

BAR  No.  599. 


90  parts  eino,  10  parts  copper:  1 X  0.992  X 22  inches. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Pounds. 
23 

Ineket. 
0. 0033 
.    0.0078 
0.0127 
0.0225 
0.031 
0.0347 
Qce  fell  in  15 
0.0347 

Incheg. 

Poundt, 

363 

403 

3 

<0B 

iTiehes. 

0.0781 
0.0881 

Inehet. 

Pounds. 

3 

643 

803 

1,003 

1,103 

1,203 

1,233 

Res 
to  1,137 

1,137 
1,233 

Inches, 

Inches, 

43 

0.1641 
0. 2140 
0. 3178 
0. 3021 
a  481 
0. 5209 
istance  fell  i 
0. 5209 

63 

0.0079 

103 

O.OfiKA 

143 

Kesistance  fell  in 
to  833           n.ofiJM 

8h.'30m. 

163 

Heaista 

h.  25  m. 

3 
833 

0.0246 

to  143 

OOROfl 

D.  15  m. 

8 

0.0039 

ResiatiuiGe  fpU  i 

n  15  h. 

163 

0. 0391 
0.0471 
0.0544 
0. 0611 
0.0692 

to  802 
303 
403 
603 
603 

0.0896 
0.  0876 
0.1072 
0. 1282 
0. 1621 

0.2736 

203 

0. 6131 
0.5456 

243 

283 

823 

The  bar  was  left  under  strain  11*»  22™  a.  m.,  and  the  effort  to  restore 
itself  measured  at  intervals,  as  follows : 

Hoxm.— ll'*  31^;  IP  50°>,  a.  m.;  12^  2°>5  12i>  8"^;  12'»  25'°;  12»»  39^"; 
12^^  53i°>;  12^^  58 J»;  V  20™,  p.  m. 


-1,133; 


1,093, 


1,070;  1,063;  1043;  1,023;  1,003;  993;  911 


Effort.. 
pounds. 

At  1^  23™  p.  m.  the  bar  broke. 

An  example  of  somewhat  similar  behavior,  but  exhibited  by  a  metal 
of  very  difterent  quality,  is  shown  on  the  next  page. 

This  bar  was  hard,  brittle,  and  elastic,  but  must  apparently  be  classed 
with  tin  in  its  behavior  under  either  continued  or  intermitted  stress. 

There  seems  to  the  writer  to  exist  a  distinction,  illustrated  in  these 
cases,  between  that  "flow''  which  is  seen  in  these  metals,  and  that  to 
which  has  been  attributed  the  relief  of  internal  stress  and  the  elevation 
of  the  elagrtiic  limit  by  strain  and  with  time. 

This  last  phenomenon — the  exaltation  of  the  elastic  limit  by  strain — 
has  been  observed  very  strikingly  by  the  writer  in  the  deflection  of 
iron  bars  by  transverse  stress.  The  plate  exhibits  the  strain-diagrams 
obtained  by  transverse  deflection  of  4  bars  of  ordinary  merchant  wrought 
iron,  which  were  all  cut  from  the  same  rod.  Of  these,  two  weie  tested 
in  the  machine  above  described,  in  which  the  deflection  remains  con- 
stant when  the  machine  is  untouched  while  the  load  gradually  decreased, 
or,  more  properly,  while  the  eftbrt  of  the  bar  to  regain  its  original  form 
decreases.  The  other  two  were  tested  by  dead  loads,  the  load  remain- 
ing constant  while  the  deflection  may  vary  when  the  apparatus  is  left 

to  itself.    (The  record  is  given  on  pages  11-14.)* 

« . — ^ 

*  Pages  462-464  of  this  report. 
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BAR  No.  596. 
75  imrtB  zinc,  25  parts  copper;  eecond  casting;  0.985  X  0.085  X  22  inches. 


Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set 

Pounds. 
2:j 

IncJies. 
0. 0057 
0.0142 
0.0207 
0.0275 
0.0346 
0.0414 
0.0485 
0.  0549 
0.  0610 
0.0660 

Inches. 

Pounds. 
423 
463 
603 
3 
503 

Inches. 
0.073 
0. 0709 
0.0806 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

to  473 
3 
503 
543 
683 
603 
623 
643 
663 

'Inches. 
0.0866 

Inches. 

63 

Oi0092 

103 

0.0894 
0.0052 
0. 1012 
0.1042 
0. 1075 
0.1102 
n  113A 

143 

0.0014 

183 

A  0«fM 

223 

Resistance  fell  in  5  h. 
to480            O.OfiHfl    1 

263 

303 

3 
480 

0.0074 

343 

0.  OflAA 

883 

BesistlinnA  fMll  in  1 

3  h.  30  m. 

Broke  5  seconds  afle**  nHth  riiup. 

ing  soand. 

These  two  pairs  of  specimens  were  broken;  one  in  each  set  by  add- 
ing weight  steadily  antil  the  end  of  the  test,  so  as  to  give  as  little  time 
for  elevation  of  elastic  limits  as  was  possible;  and  one  in  each  set  by 
intermittent  stress^  observing  sets,  and  the  elevation  of  the  elastic 
limit. 

If  the  long-known  effects  of  cold-hammering,  cold-rolling,  and  wire- 
drawing in  stiffening,  strengthening,  and  hardening  some  metals  can 
be,  as  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe,  attributed  in  part  to  this  molecu- 
lar change,  as  well  as  to  simple  condensation  and  closing  up  of  cavi- 
ties and  pores,  this  exaltation  of  the  elastic  limit  by  distortion  under 
externally  applied  force  has  now  been  shown  to  occur  in  iron  and  in 
metals  of  that  class  in  tension,  torsion,  compression,  and  under  trans- 
verse strain. 

Referring  to  the  plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  exhibited  the  action 
in  the  latter  case  even  more  fully  and  strikingly  than  in  the  record 
above  given,  and  a  study  of  these  typical  examples  cannot  fail  to  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

TESTS  OF  WROUGHT-IRON  BARS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRAIN. 

Samples  1  inch  sqnare,  28  inoties  long:  22  inches  between  supports. 

No.  648.^TESTED  IN  FAIBBANKS'  MACHINE. 


Load. 


Pounds. 
103 
203 


Deflection. 


Set. 


Inches. 


Inches. 
0.0132 
0.0244 
Besistance  fell  in  13  h.  35  m. 

to      199    I        0.0244    I 

303  0.0342      

403    I        0.0428    I 

Kesintonce  feil  in  1  h.  30  m. 


to      399 

3 

503 


0.0428 


0.0042 


0.  0528 

0.  0619 

ReAistance    foil     in     4    h. 

to      698    I        0.0619    I 

803    I        0.0806    1 

Kesistanoe  fell  in  15  h.  15  m. 

to      789    I        0.0806    I 

903  0.0907     

1,003    I        0.0993    I  

Res'mtance  fell  in  5  h.  20  m. 


to 


987 
3 

1,203 
8 

1,203 


0.0995 


0.1197 


0.121 


0.0049 


0.0071 


Load. 


Deflection. 


Pounds.       Inches,         Inches. 
Ilesistance     fell     in     2     h. 


Set. 


to  1,187 
3 
1.203 
1,243 
1.283 
1,323 
1,741 
1,911 
1,921 
8 
1,921 


0.121 


0.1226 
0.1266 
0. 1301 
0. 1351 
0.  7031 
0. 7246 
0.7566 

'o.'7748' 


0.0096 


0. 5746 


Resistance  fell  in  21 


to  1,767 
3 
1,767 
1,931 
1,995 
2,U01 
8 
2.001 


0. 7746 


h.  48  1 


0.7726 
0. 7876 
0.8036 
0. 8266 


0.6028 


0.6451 
0. 8498 
Re.Hi8tance  fell  in  21  h.  30  m. 

tol,831     I        0.8498    | 

3     1      0.6780 


Load. 


Deflection. 


Set. 


Pounds. 
1,831 
2,003 
2,071 
2,081 
8 
2.081 

Rcsistanoe 

to  1, 871 

3 

1,911 

2,083 

2, 121 

2,131 

3 

2,181 

1,363 

1,403 

3 

1,403 

Resistance 

to  1  387    I 

Resistance 
to  1,361    i 


Inches. 
0. 8471 
0.8641 
0.8819 
0.9396 


Indkss. 


0.7576 
0.9686 
fell  in  21  h.  39  m. 


0.9886 

0.8148  ' 

0.9904 
1. 0106 
L0496 
L0911 

**"  Lisifl*" 

0. 1421 
0.1504 

a  9021 

*'o.oio6 

0.1522 

8 


fell     in 

0.1622    I 

fell  in  2  h.  25. 
0.1522    I 
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TESTS  OF  WROUGHT-IRON  BARS  BY  TRANSVERSE  STRAIN— Cod tiDued. 


Load. 


Deflection. 


Set 


Poundt.       Inches.         Inehet. 
Resistance  fell  in  39  h.  6  m. 


to  1,320 
3 
1.329 
1.403 
1,483 
1,523 
1,563 
1,603 
3 
1.603 


0. 1522 


0.1461 
0. 1522 
0.16 

0.  imi 

0.1761 
0.2o48 


0.287 


0.0246 


Kesistance  fell  in  6  b.  8  m. 


to  1,457 
3 
1,467 
1,603 
1,703 
3 
1,703 


0.287 


0.2863 
0.  3016 
0.  3021 


0. 1451 


0.2431 


60  1 


to  1,860 


1. 1358 
1. 1S51 
1.1686 
1.1981 
L2360 


0.958 


0.4301 
Kfistance  fell  in  20  b. 
to  1,541    I        0.4301    , 

3     0.2846 

1,541    I        0.4296    I 

Resistance  fell  in  47  b.  37  m. 
1,860  1. 1310 

3 
1,941 
2,131 
2,181 
2,201 
2,211 

3 
Resistance     fell 
to  1, 097  1. 2336 

3 
2,001 
2,211 
2.231 
2,237 

3 
2,241 


1.0361 
in     0     h. 


1.3016 
1. 33'J6 
1.3656 
1.3036 


1. 1158 


1.4441 


1.1946 


Resistance  fell  in  13  b.  50  m. 


to  2,041 
3 
2,041 
2,241 
2,281 
2,301 
2,311 
3 
2,311 


1.4441 

1.4421" 
1. 4(i31 
1. 4821 
1.5216 
1.5531 


1.6166 


1.2538 


1.3436 


Resistance  fell  in 
to  2, 091    I        1. 6166 


8  b.  8  m. 


1. 4181 


Lood. 


0.1091    I 


Pounds. 
2,091 
1,6U3 
1,711 
1,753 
1,781 


Deflection. 


Inehe$. 
1.6166 
0.4346 
0.4456 
0. 4513 
0.4651 


Set.       I 


Inehet. 


Resistance  foil  in  6  b.  8  m. 
to  1,601 
3 

1.676 

1,7K7 

1,811 
3 

1,811 

Resistance    fell     in    46 
to  1,675    1       0..T6C1 

Resistance     fell     in     17    h. 


0. 4651 

6.3106 

0.4676 
0. 4808 
0.5446 

0. 3771 

6.566i 

to  1,601 
3 
1,661 
1.8U1 
1,861 
1.877 
1,891 
3 
1,891 


0.5ti61 

0.6045* 
0.578 
0.5886 
0.  60.;4 
0.  6326 

'  6."  7001' 


0.4081 


0.4938 
in  ■  ib" "  8." 


Resistance  fell 
to  1.801    i       0.7001 

Resistance  ft'U 
to  1,737  0.7001 

Resistance  fell  in  5  b.  23  m. 


m. 


to  1.721 
3 
2,311 
2,341 
2,3.51 
3 
2,351 


0.7001 

"l.'6466' 
1.6996 
1.  7321 


2.0446 


0.5406 


1.5196 


Resistance     fell     in    16    h. 


to  2, 135 
3 
2,135 
2,355 
2,391 
2.411 


2.0446 


2.0431 
2.0646 
2.07H6 
2.1136 


1.8441 


1.8964 


36  m. 


2.411    I        2.1451 
Resistance  fell  in  8  b. 

to2.23-    I        2.1451    I 

Gradnally     reduced    strain 

to    3*  I      !      1.9266 

Gradually  increased   strain 


to  2. 238* 
2.411 
2,491 


2. 13.36 
2. 1516 
2. 1811 


Load. 


Pounds. 

2,601 

8 

2.601 


Deflection. 


Inches. 
2. 2121 


to  2, 295 
8 
2,295 
2,541 
2,561 
8 
2.561 


2  2471 


2.2471 


Set 


Inchts. 


1.0886 
Resistance  fell  in  14  b.  10  m. 
2.0331*' 


2  2456 
2.2702 
2. 3102 


2.35 


2.0763 


Resistance  fell  in  6  b.  18  m. 

i'iio-i" 


to  2. 369 
8 


2.36 


2.8687 
2.3782 
2.3864 
2. 4287 

2."  5644' 


2.1052 


2,551 
2,571 
2,691 

3 
2.501 

Resistance  fell  in  15  b.  4  m, 
to  2, 371 

3 
2,871 
2,591 
2,611 
2,631 

3 
2,631 


2.5044 

2.5022 
2.5?47 
2  6.134 
2. 5927 

2.653 

2.2842 


2.3577 


Resistance  fell  in  8  b.  2  m. 
2.' 4227" 


to  2, 371 
8 
2,371 
2,631 
2,651 
2  661 
3 
2.661 


2.653 

"'2.6532' 
2.6833 
2.6902 
2,7307 

2.8324 

2.4967 


Resistance  fell  in  61  b.  82  m. 
2.' 5924' 


to  2,  363 
3 

2,363 
2,685 
2.701 
2,710 
2,720 
3 
2,720 


2.8324 


2,8286 

2.8627 

2.871 

2.8917 

2.9297 


•    2.9692 


2.647 


Resistance  fell  in 
to2,483    I        2.9692 


6  h.  48  m. 
I  ""2,' 7357"' 


Bar  remoYed:  test  ended. 


*  Gradually  re<lnced  strain  to  3  pounds,  talcing  a  number  of  readings ;  tben  gradually  increased  it  to 
2,238  pounds,  t«kin;{  reailinp^s  corresponding  to  former  ones;  found  tbat  increase  of  deflection  was  pn^ 
portional  to  increase  of  load. 

No.  649.— TESTED  IN  FAIRBANKS'  MACHINE. 


Load. 


Pounds. 
103 
200 
300 
405 
600 
600 
7«'0 
800 


Deflection. 


Inches. 
0. 0139 
0.0238 
0.0328 

0. 04:5 

0.  0519 
0.0602 
0.0689 
0.0787 


Load. 


Pounds. 
900 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1,420 
1,442 


Deflection. 


Inches. 
0.0889 
0.0982 
0. 1081 
0. 1171 
0. 1279 
0. 1398 
0. 1435 
0.1472 


Load. 


Pounds. 
1,462 
1,480 
1,500 
1, 520 
1,540 
1,560 
1,580 
al,  600 


Deflection. 


Inches. 

0.1505 
0.1569 
0. 1619 
0.1709 
0.1804 
0.2078 
0. 2429 
0.2854 


Load.       Deflection. 


Pounds.        Inches. 

In  2i  m.  was  0. 3620 
1,6^:0  I  0.3704 
1,640    I        0.3831 

In  6    m.  was  0.4404 


1,660 
M,680 


2,350 


0.4479 
0.4509 


5.577 


a  At  1,600  ponnds  tbe  beam  sa^ik  instantly ;  ran  tbe  pressure-screw  down  so  as  to  keep  tbe  beam  bal- 
anced for  2i  m..  witb  increase  of  deflection  as  noted. 

6  At  1,680,  ran  pressure-screw  rapidly  but  steadily  down,  moving  tbe  poise  along  tbe  beam  to  keep  it 
balanced.  Tbe  beam  vibrated  up  and  down,  falling  or  rising  instantly  as  the  wheel  was  turned  slower 
or  fiister.    Tbe  resistance  reached  a  maximum  of  2,350  pounds,  when  tbe  deflection  was  5.577  inches. 
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No.  850.— TESTED  BY  DEAD  LOADS. 


Load. 

Deflectioi^.  | 

1 

Load. 

Deflection,  i 

1 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Pounds. 
100 
200 

Inches.      1 

0.0J5      1 
0.0229 

Pounds. 
400 
600 

Inches. 
0. 0425 
0.0638 

Pounds. 

800 

1,200 

Inches. 
0.0859 
0.1456 

Pounds. 

1,400 

cl.500 

Inehe*. 
0.1748 
0. 2143 

c  At  1,626,  the  reading  was  not  taken.  Weighta  88  follows  were  rapidlv  added.  4  or  5  iiioces  each 
minute,  as  follows :  82,  25,  42,  15,  16. 10, 15.5,  16. 25, 25, 25, 13, 11, 5, 16.27, 62,  40.5, 61, 45,  62=^2.200.5  pouiMla. 
The  bar  sank  rapidly,  its  side;  pressure  splitting  the  wuod  which  confined  the  mandrels.  The  «t*t 
measured  after  the  bar  was  removed,  2.5  inches.  The  total  deflection  is  calciilnted  as  follows:  the 
elasticity  of  the  bar  remaining  the  same,  the  increase  of  deflection  over  set  is  dire>ct1.v  proportional  to 
the  load.  (This  is  shown  by  the  parallelism  of  tJie  elasticity  lines  with  the  original  line  within  the 
elastic  limit.)  Thus,  at  800  ponDds  the  set  was  inappreciable,  deflection  0.0858;  whence  800:  0.0858:: 
2,260:  0.242  difference  of  deflection  and  set;  set  was  2.5,  hence  calculated  deflection  2.742  inches. 

No.  651.— TESTED  BY  DEAD  LOADS. 


Lo«l. 

Deflection. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

1      Load. 

[Deflection. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inches. 

1    Pounds. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Inchn. 

100 

0. 0158 

In5h.4  6m.  was  0.6598 

1  In  48  h.30m.wa8 1.9245 

2, 452 

;i.0732 

200 

0. 0275 

1,700    1          0.67 

1          2,222    1          1.9379 

1          2.484 

3.0812 

400 

0.0489 

In  3  m.  was       0. 6716 

1          2,288    !          2.1388 

,  In  39  h.  40  m.         4.2591 

600 

0.0709 

In  16  h.  was      0. 7615 

1  In  12  m.  was     2.9535 

In  43  h.  20 

m.        4. 2591 

803 

0.  0013 

1,  800              0. 771 

2,266    1          2.9928 

2,513 

4.2623 

1,000 

0.  .141  ; 

1, 900              1. 0904 

In  17  m.  was       3. 0157 

2,556 

4.267 

1,210 

0.1394    1 

In  3  h.  15  m.  was  1.8567 

In  3 h.  37 m.  was. ^  0236 

In  4  h.  20 

m.        4. 2749 

1.400 

0.1701    1 

In45h.45m.  wasl.  8709 

2,  288              3. 0.9 

2.589 

4.2749 

1,500 

0.2465    , 

2,005    1          1.8787 

2, 350              3.  0426 

In  48  h.  was         4. 6501 

In  8  m.  wac 

I         0. 4:W7 

In  3  h.  was        1.8819 

2.  370              3.  0433 

In61h.30m.wa8  4.«7Ol 

1,600 

0.489      ' 

2,052 

1.8886 

In  25  h.l5  m.  was  3. 0677 

WeighU 

reached 

In  6  m.  wa< 

1         0.6504 

2,115 

1.  8921 

2,  422              3.  0701 

support, 
ended. 

Teat     waa 

The  strain-diagrams  exhibited  in  the  plate  do  not  present  to  the  eye 
one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  between  the  two  daises  of 
metals.  As  seen  by  study  of  these  diagrams,  both  classes,  when  strained 
by  flexure,  gradually  exhibit  less  and  less  eft'ort  to  restore  themselves 
to  their  original  form. 

Tn  the  case  of  the  tin-class,  this  loss  of  straightening  power  seems 
often  to  continue  indefinitely,  and,  as  in  one  example  here  illustrated, 
even  until  fracture  occurs. 

With  iron  and  the  class  of  which  that  metal  is  typical  this  reduction 
of  effort  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  raind,  and  finally  reaches  a 
limit  after  attaining  which  the  bar  is  found  to  have  become  strength- 
ened, and  the  elastic  limit  to  have  become  elevated.  In  this  respect, 
the  two  classes  are  affected  by  time  of  strain  in  precisely  opposite  ways. 

The  plate  exhibits,  even  better  than  the  record,  the  superior  ultimate 
resistance  of  the  bars  which  have  been  intermittently  strained,  as  well 
as  the  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit.  This  parallelism  of  the  "elasticity 
lines  ^  obtained  in  taking  sets  shows  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is 
unaffected  by  the  causes  of  elevation  of  the  elastic  limit. 

Evidence  appealing  directly  to  the  senses  has  been  presented  in  the 
course  of  experiment  on  the  second  class  of  metals  of  the  iutra-molec- 
ular  flow.  When  a  bar  of  tin  is  bent,  it  emits  while  bending  the  pecu- 
liar crackling  sound  familiarly  known  as  the  **cry  of  tin."  This  sound 
has  not  been  observed  hitherto,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  when  a  bar 
has  been  held  flexed  and  perfectly  still.  In  several  cases  recently,  in 
experiments  on  flexure*  of  metals  of  the  second  class,  bars  held  at  a  con- 
stant deflection  have  emitted  such  sounds  hour  after  hour,  w^hile  taking 
set  and  losing  their  power  of  restoration  of  shape. 

*Made  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Daring  some  of  the  experimeDts  made,  a  very  marked  illustraHon  of 
the  decrease  of  set  with  time,  which  has  been  observed  and  described  by 
Prof.  W.  A.  Norton,  has  been  noted,  and  the  recovery  of  straightening 
power  in  the  deflected  bar  has  sometimes  been  staikingly  large,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  30  pounds  in  15  minutes*    A  record  of  one  of  these  bars  is — 

BAB  No.  563. 
17.5  iMutB  copper,  82.6  psrts  tin ;  0. 086X0. 093X22  inches. 


Load. 

DefleotioQ. 

Set 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Load. 

Deflection. 

Set. 

Fowndt. 
10 

Inches. 
0.0027 
0.007 
0.0153 
0.0256 
0.0365 
0.0400 

Inchss. 

Fowide, 
140 
180 
200 
5 
200 
240 
280 

InehsM. 
0.0804 
0.1843 
0.1666 

IfUihM. 

Faunde. 

800 

5 

InehM. 
a4507 

InehM. 

20 

0.3084 

40 

"aoffii" 

SetdeoieaMdin2h. 

20  m. 

\  0.2845 

60 

80 

0.1798 
0.2608 
0.3762 

to   800 
310 

0.5332 

100 

Bar  broke  in  p  tting 
on  strain. 

5 

0.0092 

After  300  pounds  had  been  placed  on  the  bar,  and  the  reading  taken, 
the  screw  was  run  back  till  the  beam  just  balanced  at  5  pounds,  the 
pressure-block  attached  to  the  screw  barely  touching  the  bar.  The 
set  was  then  read,  as  above,  0.3084  inch,  the  beam  slowly  rising.  The 
pressure-screw  was  then  run  back  till  beam  again  balanced  at  5  pounds, 
and  the  set  measured  0.3032  inch;  the  time  was  2  minutes.  The 
beam  again  rose^  poise  on  beam  was  pushed  forward  and  balanced  at 
10  pounds  \  the  time  was  2  minutes.  In  two  minutes  more  beam  balanced 
at  14  pounds.  The  pressure-screw  wais  again  run  back  till  beam  balanced 
at  5  pounds,  and  the  set  measured  0.2998  inch.  The  beam  rose  again 
at  11  hours  37  minutes,  a.  m.  In  2  minutes  it  balanced  at  iO  pounds,  in 
10  minutes  at  16  pounds,  and  in  29  minutes  at  23  pounds.  The  beam 
was  again  balanced  at  5  pounds,  set  measured  0.2902  inch.  The  beam 
rose  in  4  minutes.  In  29  minutes  the  beam  balanced  at  14  pounds,  and 
in  65  minutes  more  it  balanced  at  20  pounds.  The  beam  was  again  bal- 
anced at  5  pounds,  and  the  set  measured  0.2845  inch.  The  total  decrease 
of  set  in  2  hours  20  minutes  was  0.3084—0.2845=0.0239  inch.  Then  re- 
placed 300  x)ounds,  and  read  deflection  0.5332  inch:  increased  the  press* 
ure,  but  the  bar  broke  before  310  pounds  was  reached. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

[Incorporated  1852.] 

THE  RATE  OF  SET  OF  METALS  SUBJECTED  TO  STRAIN  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ABLE PERIODS  OF  TIME. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thnrston,  Member  of  the  Society.    Read  December  6^  1876. 

Section  I.* — On  ike  observed  decrease  of  resistance  at  a  fixed  distor- 
tion.— ^The  writer  has,  in  a  preceding  paper,t  shown  by  reference  to  ex- 
perimental researches  in  which  he  had  then  engaged,  that  some  classes 
of  metals,  as  ordinary  iron  and  steel,  when  subjected  to  strain  and  distor- 

*  Prepared  July,  1876. 

t  CXXIII.  Note  on  the  resistance  of  materials  as  affected  by  flow,  and  by  rapidity  of 
distortion,  vol.  v,  page  199;  also  ''Van  Nostraud's  Engineering  Magazine,"  September, 
1876,  and  '^ Engineering"  (London),  December  29,  lb76. 
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tioii  by  a  force  exceeding  the  resistance  of  the  material  within  the  elastic 
limit,  take  a  set  and  are  stiffened  by  that  act,  and  exhibit  an  exaltation  of 
the  elastic  limit  It  was  also  shown  that  other  classes,  like  tin  and  Rimi- 
larly  viscous  and  ductile  materials,  exhibit  (low  and  a  depression  of  their 
limits  of  elasticity  when  similarly  treated.*  It  was  further  shown  that 
the  former  class,  when  subjected  to  loads  even  approaching  their  ultimate 
strength,  took  a  certain  set  and  remained  apparently  indefinitely  with- 
out further  distortion;  while  the  second  class,  under  very  moderate 
loads,  frequently  exhibited  a  gradual  yielding,  a  progressive  distortion, 
until  iracture  took  place,  sometimes  under  stresses  which  were  but  a 
fraction  of  those  which  were  found  required  to  break  such  metals  quickly, 
and  when  time  was  not  allowed  for  flow  to  occur.  It  was  noted  that 
increase  of  rapidity  of  distortion  and  fracture  produced  increase  of  re- 
sistance in  the  latter,  or  '<  tin  class,''  and  decrease  of  resisting  power  in 
the  first,  or  "iron  class,"  and  vice  versa. 

The  writer  has  since  instituted  experiments  upon  metals  of  both  classes 
to  determine  how  rapidly  set,  in  eaeh  class,  took  place;  the  earlier  ex- 
])eriment  just  referred  to  having  confirmed  a  suspicion  long  existing 
among  engineers  and  experimentalists  that  the  phenomenon  was  a  mole- 
cular change  as  well  as  of  the  mass,  and  that  time  was  required  for  its 
complete  development.  Professor  Norton  has  also  shown  by  experiment 
that  this  set  is  partially  temporary,  the  bar  relieving  itself  of  distortion 
in  some  degree  on  removal  of  the  load.  Both  that  experimenter  and  the 
writer  had  detected  some  peculiar  variations  of  form  during  this  recov- 
ery, and  the  experiments  of  the  latter,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  paper, 
e^ibited  at  times  a  gradual  recovery  of  straightening  jwwer  in  a  confined 
and  flexed  bar.  The  foMowing  will  be  found  interesting,  and  perhaps 
important,  as  showing  how  these  molecular  changes  progress: 

Bars  were  prepared  of  square  section,  1  inch  in  breadth  and  depth, 
and22  inches  in  length  between  bearings.  They  were  flexed  in  a  mac^hinet 
for  testing  the  resistance  of  materials  to  transverse  stress,  as  described 
m  the  preceding  paper,  and  the  load  and  deflection  carefully  measured. 
As  the  bars  were  retained  at  a  constant  deflection,  their  effort  to  resume 
their  original  form  gradually  decreased,  and  the  amount  of  this  effort 
was  from  time  to  time  noted.  When  this  effort  or  resistance  had  be- 
come considerably  decreased,  the  bar  was  released  and  the  set  measured. 
Thie  operation  was  repeated  with  each,  until  the  law  of  decrease  of 
elastic  resistance  was  detected.  Curves  were  constructed,  illustrating 
graphically  this  law,  and  exliibiting  it  more  satisfactorily  and  more 
plainly  than  the  tabular  record. 

The  following  is  the  record  for  the  bars  of  iron,  of  tin,  and  of  two  alloys: 
'The  iron  bar  No.  048  was  subjected  to  a  load  of  1,003  pounds,  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  its  maximum,  and  its  deflection  was  found  to  be  0.0995 
inch.  Removing  the  load,  the  set  was  0.0049  inch.  Restoring  the  load 
(1,000  pounds,  +  3  pounds  due  to  the  weight  of  the  bar),  the  deflection 
was  0.1001  inch,  and  the  bar  was  held  at  this  deflection  and  the  decrease 
of  resistance  observed.  In  25  minutes  it  had  become  999  pounds;  in  1 
hour  40  minutes,  991  pounds;  in  4  hours  35  minutes,  987  pounds;  and  in 
.5  hours  20  minutes,  987  pounds.  The  set  was  then  found  to  be  0.007 
inch  under  the  weight  of  the  bar  itself. 

Restoring  the  last-observed  load,  the  deflection  was  0.0991  inch,  and 
the  original  load  of  1,003  pounds  increased  it  to  0.1003  inch. 

A  second  trial  of  the  same  bar  under  a  load  of  1,603  pounds  gave  a 

*Mr.  £.  H.  Hewins  has  informed  the  writer  since  the  pablication  of  that  paper 
that  he  has  detected  simuLtaneoos  ''flow''  and  ''exaltation  of  the  elastic  limit''  in  iron, 
t  Built  for  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
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deflection  of  0.2548  inch,  and  a  set,  on  removal,  of  0.1091  inch.  Re- 
storing the  load,  the  deflection  became  0.287  inch,  and  the  resistance  to 
flexion  decreased  in  6  hours  3  minutes  from  1,603  to  1,575  pounds,  at 
which  latter  time  the  set  was  found  to  be  0.1451  inch.  Restoring  the 
load  of  1,457  pounds,  the  deflection  was  0.2863  inch,  and  the  original 
load,  1,603  pounds  being  brought  upon  it,  its  deflection  increased  to 
0.3016  inch,  an  increase  nearly  20  per  cent,  above  the  original  deflection. 

In  the  flrst  trial  the  loss  of  stiftness,  as  measured  by  the  decrease  of 
effort  to  straighten  it8elf,and  which  is  here  taken  to  measure  the  ra^e  of 
set^  is  seen  to  have  been  nearly  proportional  to  the  time  at  first,  becoming 
constant  after  4J  hours.  On  the  second  trial,  after  a  considerable  set, 
produced  by  a  heavy  load,  the  set  became  constant  after  about  one  hour, 
and  so  remained  to  the  end  of  the  trial. 

No.  655  wa«  a  bar  of  Queensland  tin,  received*  from  the  Commisioner 
of  that  country  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  which  was  found  to 
be  remarkably  pure.  A  load  of  109  pounds  gave  a  deflection  of  0.2109 
inch,  and  produced  a  set  of  0.1753  inch.  The  same  load  restored  de- 
flected the  bar  0.2415  inch,  which  deflection  being  retained,  the  effort  to 
regain  the  original  shape  decreased  in  one  minute  from  100  to  70  pounds, 
in  3  minutes  to  62,  and  in  8  minutes  to  56  pounds.  The  original  load  of 
100  pounds  then  brought  the  deflection  to  0.3033  inch,  nearly  50  per  cent, 
more  than  at  first. 

A  bar,  No.  599,  of  copper-zinc  alloy,  similiarly  tested,  deflected  0.5209 
inch  under  1,233  pounds,  and  took  a  set  of  0.2736  inch  after  being  held 
at  that  deflection  15  minutes,  the  effort  falling  meantime  to  1,137  pounds. 
Restoring  the  load  of  1,137  pounds,  the  deflection  became  0.5131  inch, 
and  the  original  load  of  1,233  pounds  brought  it  to  0.5456  inch.  The 
bar  was  now  held  at  this  deflection  and  the  set  gradually  took  place, 
the  effort  falling  in  15  minutes  to  1,133  pounds  (4  per  cent,  more  than 
at  the  first  observation),  in  22  minutes  to  1,093,  in  46  minutes  to  1,063, 
in  63  minutes  to  1,043,  in  91^  minutes  to  1,003,  and  in  118  minutes  to  911 
pounds,  at  which  last  strain  the  bar  broke  3  minutes  later,  the  deflec- 
tion remaining  unchanged  up  to  the  instant  of  fracture.  This  remarka- 
ble case  has  already  b^n  referred  to  in  an  earlier  paper,t  when  treating 
of  the  effect  of  time  in  producing  variation  of  resistance  and  of  the  elas- 
tic limit. 

Nos.  561,  copper-tin,  and  612,  copper-zinc,  were  compositions  vhich 
behaved  quite  similarly  to  the  iron  bar  at  its  flrst  trial,  the  set  appar- 
ently becoming  nearly  complete  in  the  first  after  1  hour,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond after  3  or  4  hours. 

In  all  of  these  metals,  the  set  and  the  loss  of  effort  to  resume  the 
original  form  were  phenomena  requiring  time  for  their  progress,  and  in 
all,  except  in  the  case  of  No.  599 — which  was  loaded  heavily — ^the  change 
gradually  became  less  and  less  rapid,  tending  constantly  toward  a 
maximum. 

So  far  as  the  observation  of  the  writer  has  yet  extended,  the  latter  is 
always  the  case  under  light  loads.  As  heavier  loads  are  added,  and  the 
maximum  resistance  of  the  material  is  approached,  the  change  continues 
to  progress  longer,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brass  above  described,  it 
may  progress  so  far  as  to  produce  rupture,  when  the  load  becomes  heavy, 
if  the  metal  does  not  belong  to  the  "  iron  class."  The  brass  broke  under 
a  stress  25  per  cent,  less  than  it  had  actually  sustained  previously. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  iron  or  steel  ever  exhibits  tJiis  treacherous 
and  exceedingly  dangerous  behavior;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 

*By  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  SteTens  Institute  of  Technology, 
t  Vol.  V,  page  205. 
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always  to  carry  a  load,  once  borne,  however  near  the  maximnm  it  may 
be.  This  difference  is  here  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  experiments  pre- 
viously reported  u]K)n  the  elevation  and  the  depression  of  the  elastic 
limit  by  strain ;  and  no  one  can  fail  to  note  the  value  in  construction  of 
this  quality  of  that  metal  which  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  engineer  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  his  art.  These  principles  will  find  numberless 
ap]>lications  in  the  practice  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 

The  records  are  herewith  presented^  and  the  curves  representing  them 
shown  in  the  Plate. 


EECORDS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  RATE  OF  SET  OR  DECREASE  OF  RESIST- 
ANCE AND  INCREASE  OF  SET  OF  METALS,  WITH  TIME. 

Ban  1  inch  square ;  22  inches  between  sapporta. 


Time. 


Load. 


Loea  of 


Deflection. 


Set. 


No.  648.— Wbought  mOH. 
JPirgttridL 


100 
275 
320 
320 
822 


Pintndt. 

901 

987 

987 

3 

987 

1.003 

2,720 

Pounds. 

Jnehea. 
0.0995 



0.1001 
0.1001 

a  1001 

0.1001 
0.1001 

4 
12 
16 
16 

0.9910 
0.1003 
2.6400 

Time. 


Jftmctet. 


0.007 


SeeondtriaL 


1 

2 

3 

23 

53 

133 

193 

363 


11.003    ! I       2.2548    | 

No.  561.— 27.5  FABTB  COPPEB,  72.5  PAETB  TIN. 


1 

3 

2,640 

4,140 


160 
5 
160 
154 
150 
104 
100 
5 
100 
160 
820 


6 
10 
56 

60 


0.0696 


0.072 
0.072 
0.072 
0.072 
0.072 


0.0763 
0.0070 
0.2200 


0.0145 


96l5 
138 
121 


Load. 


PiMmdt. 

8 
1,603 
1,521 
1,493 
1,483 
1,463 
1,461 
1,459 
1.457 
1.457 

3 
1,457 
1.603 
2,720 


Looi  of 


903 
9U 
911 


Ponstdt. 


82 
110 
120 
140 
142 
144 
146 
146 


240 
322 
826 


a287 
6.287 
0.287 
0.287 
0.287 
a287 
0l287 
a287 
0.287 


0.2883 
0.3016 
2.6400 


a5456 


Set. 


Jfidbaa. 
OLlOOL 


0.1481 


Broke. 


No.  612.-47.5  FABT8  OOFPXB,  52.5  PARTS  ZDKL 


0.04 
Broke. 


No.  599.-10  PABT8  copput,  90  PARTS  zac. 


15 


15 

28 

40 

46 

63 

77.5 

9L6 


1,233 
1.137 

1,137 
1.233 
1.133 

0.5209 

a5209 

0. 5^31 

0.5456 

100 

0.5456 

1,093 

140 

0.5136 

1,070 

163 

0.5456 

1,063 

170 

0.5456 

1,043 

190 

0.5456 

1,023 

210 

0.5456 

1,003 

230 

0.5456 

5 

25 

120 

480 

1,230 


800 

3 

800 

790 

778 

766 

756 

751 

3 

751 

800 

1,100 


0.3332 

a  1478 

0l8366 
a3366 

10 

22 

0.3366 

84 

aS366 

44 

a3366 

49 

a3J66 

"aios 

a3364 
a3490 

Broke. 

0.2736 


No.  655.— QuKKKSLAin)  Tor. 


100 
3 

100 
70 
62 
56 

100 

160 


80 
38 

44 


0.2100 


0.2415 
0.2415 
0.2415 
0.2415 
0.3033 
Bent  npidly. 


6.1753 


Section  II*. — The  observed  increase  of  deflection  under  static  load, — ^In 
the  preceding  section  the  writer  presented  results  of  an  investigation 
madef  to  determine  the  time  required  to  produce  "  set"  in  metals  be- 
longing to  the  two  typical  classes,  which  exhibit,  the  one  an  exaltation 
and  the  other  a  depression  of  the  elastic  limit  under  strain. 

•Prepared  Norember,  1876. 

t  In  the  Meclianical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
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The  experiments  there  described  were  made  by  means  of  a  testing 
machine,  in  which  the  test-piece  could  be  securely  held  at  a  given  degree 
of  distortion,  and  its  effort  to  recover  its  form  measured  at  intervals, 
until  the  progressive  loss  of  effort  could  no  longer  be  detected,  and  until 
it  was  thus  indicated  tiiat  set  had  become  complete. 

The  deductions  were : 

That  in  metals  of  all  classes  under  light  loads  this  decrease  of  effort 
and  rate  of  set  become  less  and  less  noticeable  until,  after  some  time, 
no  further  change  can  be  observed,  and  the  set  is  permanent. 

That  in  metals  of  the  "  tin  class,"  or  those  which  had  been  found  to 
exhibit  a  depression  of  the  elastic  limit  with  strain,  a  heavy  load,  t.  6., 
a  load  considerably  exceeding  the  proof  strain,  the  loss  of  effort  con- 
tinued until,  before  the  set  had  become  complete,  the  test-piece  yielded 
entirely. 

And  that  in  the  metals  of  the  "  iron  class,"  or  those  exhibiting  an  ele- 
vation of  elastic  limit  by  strain,  the  set  became  a  maximum  and  perma- 
nent^ and  the  test-piece  remained  unbroken,  no  matter  how  near  the 
maximum  load  the  strain  may  have  been. 

The  experiments  here  described  were  conducted  with  the  same  object 
as  those  above  referred  to.  In  these  experiments,  however,  the  load, 
instead  of  the  distortion,  was  made  constant,  and  deflection  was  allowed 
to  progress,  its  rate  being  observed,  until  the  test-piece  either  broke 
under  the  load  or  rapidly  yielded,  or  until  a  permanent  set  was  pro- 
duced. It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  in  strik- 
ing accordance  with  those  conducted  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
They  exhibit  the  fact  of  a  gradually-changing  rate  of  set  for  the  several 
cases  of  light  or  heavy  loads,  and  illustrate  the  striking  and  important 
distinctions  between  the  two  classes  of  metals  even  more  plainly  than 
the  preceding.  The  accompanying  record  and  the  strain-diagrams, 
which  are  its  graphical  representation,  will  assist  the  reader  in  com- 
prehending the  method  of  research  and  its  results.  All  test-pieces 
were  of  one-inch  square  section,  and  loaded  at  the  middle.  The  bear- 
ings were  22  inches  apart. 

No.  651  was  of  wrought  iron  from  the  same  bar  with  No.  648,  already 
described.*  This  specimen  subsequently  gave  way  under  a  load  of  2,687 
X)ounds.  Its  rate  of  set  was  determined  at  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  ulti- 
mate resistance,  or  at  1,600  pounds.  Its  deflection,  starting  at  0.489 
inch,  increased  in  the  flrst  minute  0.1047 ;  in  the  second  minute,  0.026; 
in  the  third  minute,  0.0125;  in  the  fourth  minute,  0.0088 ;  in  the  fifth 
minute.  0.0063 ;  and  in  the  sixth  minute,  0.0031  inch ;  the  total  deflections 
being  0.5937,  0.6197,  0.6322,  0.641,  0.6473,  and  0.6504  inch.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding 10  minutes  the  deflection  only  increased  0.0094  inch,  or  to  0.6598 
inch,  and  remained  at  that  point  without  increasing  so  much  as  0.0001 
inch,  although  the  load  was  allowed  to  remain  344  minutes  untouched. 
The  bar  had  evidently  taken  a  permanent  set,  and  it  seems  to  the 
writer  probable  that  it  would  have  remained  at  that  deflection  indefi- 
nitely, and  have  been  perfectly  free  from  liability  to  fracture  for  any 
length  of  time. 

This  bar  finally  yielded  completely,  under  a  load  of  2,589  pounds,  de- 
flecting 4.67  inches. 

No.  479  was  a  copper  bar  containing  3  J  per  cent,  of  tin.  Its  behavior 
may , be  taken  as  typical  of  that  of  the  whole  "tin  class"  of  metals,  as 
the  preceding  illustrates  the  behavior  of  the  "  iron  class"  under  heavy 
loads.  It  was  subjected  to  two  trials,  the  one  under  a  load  of  700  and 
the  other  of  1,000  pounds,  and  broke  under  the  latter  load,  after  having 

*  Vol.  V,  page  20S. 
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sustained  it  IJ  hours.  The  behavior  of  this  bar  will  be  considered 
especially  interesting,  if  its  record  and  strain-diagram  are  compared  with 
those  of  No.  599,  previously  given,  which  latter  specimen  broke  after 
121  minutes,  when  held  at  a  constant  deflection  of  0.5456  inch;  its  re- 
sistance gradually  falling  from  an  initial  amount  of  1,233  pounds,  to  911 
pounds  at  the  instant  before  breaking. 

This  bar.  No.  479,  was  loaded  with  700  pounds  "  dead  weight,"  and 
nt  once  deflected  0.441  inch.  The  deflection  increased  0.118  inch  in  the 
lirst five  minutes,  0.024  in  the  second  fi\e minutes,  0.018  in  the  second  10 
minutes,  0.17  in  the  fourth,  0.012  in  the  flfth,  and  0.008  inch  in  the  sixth 
10-minute  period,  the  total  set  increasing  from  0.441  to  0.65  inch.  The 
record  and  the  strain-diagram  show  that  at  the  termination  of  this  trial 
the  deflection  was  regularly  increasing.  The  load  was  then  removed 
and  the  set  was  found  to  be  0.524  inch,  the  bar  springing  back  0.126  inch 
on  removal  of  the  weight. 

The  bar  was  again  loaded  with  1,000  pounds.  The  first  deflection 
which  could  be  measured  was  3.118  inches,  and  the  increase,  at  first 
followed  the  parabolic  law  not.e<l  in  the  preceding  cases,  but  quickly 
became  accelerated ;  this  sudden  change  of  law  is  b^t  seen  on  the  strain- 
diagram.  The  new  rate  of  increase  continued  until  fracture  actually 
occurred,  at  the  end  of  1|  hours,  and  at  a  deflection  of  4.506  inches. 

This  bar  was  of  very  different  composition  from  No.  599;  it  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  tin  class,''  however,  and  it  is  seen,  by  examining  their 
records  and  strain-djagrams,  that  these  specimens,  tested  under  rs^ically 
different  conditions,  both  illustrate  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
class,  by  similarly  exhibiting  its  treacherous  nature. 

No.  504  was  a  bar  of  tin  containing  about  0.6  per  cent,  of  copper — 
the  opi>08ite  end  of  the  scale — and  exhibited  precisely  similar  behavior, 
taking  a  set  of  0.323  inch  under  110  pounds  and  steadily  giving  way 
and  deflecting  uninterruptedly  until  the  trial  ended  at  the  end  of  1,270 
minutes,  over  21  hours.  This  bar  subsequently  was,  by  a  maximum 
stress  of  130  pounds,  rapidly  broken  down  to  a  deflection  of  8.11  inches. 

No.  601  presents  the  finest  illustration  yet  entered  in  the  record 
book  of  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  test  extended  over  nearly  2^  days  under  observation,  and 
then  left  for  the  night,  was  found  next  morning  broken.  The  time  of 
Iracture  is  therefore  unknown,  as  is  the  ultimate  deflection.  The  record 
is,  however,  sufficient  to  determine  the  law,  and  the  strain-diagram  is 
seen  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  second  test  of  No.  479,  exhibiting  the 
same  tendency  to  the  parabolic  shape  and  the  same  change  of  law  and 
reversal  of  curvature  preceding  final  rupture,  and  illustrates  even  more 
strikingly  the  fact  that  this  class  of  metals  is  not  safe  against  final 
rupture,  even  though  the  load  may  have  been  borne  a  considerable  time, 
and  have  apparently  bren  shown,  hy  actual  test.,  to  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing it.  A  strain-diagram  of  each  of  the  latter  two  bars  is  exhibited  on 
a  reduced  scale  to  present  to  the  eye  more  strikingly  this  important 
characteristic. 

A  comparison  of  the  records  and  the  strain-diagrams  with  those  of 
Section  I,  in  illustration  of  the  behavior  of  the  two  classes  of  metals 
under  constant  deflection,  is  most  instructive.  The  light  thus  thrown 
upon  the  phenomena  of  distortion  and  fracture  may  be  of  great  service 
to  all  who  are  eneraged  in  construction.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make 
many  experiments  to  determine  under  what  fraction  of  their  ultimate 
resistance  to  rapidly  applied  and  removed  loads,  the  members  of  the 
"tin  class" — the  viscous  metals — will  be  safe  under  static  permanent 
loads.    Their  behavior  under  shocks  of  various  intensities  remains  also 
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to  be  determined.  The  most  probable  and  most  satisfactory  conclusion 
which  seems  likely  to  be  finally  reached  is,  perhaps,  that  the  '<  iron 
class"  of  metals  are  capable  of  carrying  indefinitely  any  load  which 
they  have  once  borne,  and  that,  in  some  manner — ^by  the  relief  of  in- 
ternal strain,  as  snggested  by  the  writer,*  or  by  some  other  process— their 
rest  under  a  load  renders  them,  as  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  safe 
under  tiiat  load. 

RECORD  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH   DEAD   LOADS   TO   DETERMINE    THE 
INCREASE  OF  DEFLECTION  WITH  TIME,  OR  RATE  OF  SET. 

Baxflk  1  indh  aqnare;  22  inohes  between  sapporte.    Load  applied  at  the  middle. 


Time. 


Deflection. 


nwireaoo 


DifTerenoe.        TotaL 


Inshe$. 


Ko.  651.— Wbodqht  iron. 

Loady  1^900  poundi. 
JCimitM.        Indut.  IneJui. 

0  0.4890     

1  0.5037  0.1047  0.1047 

2  0.6107  0.0260  0.1367 
a  0.6322  0.0125  0.1432 
4  0.6410  0.0088  0.1520 
6  0.6473  0.0068  0.1583 
6              0.6504            0.0031  0.1614 

16  0.6508  0.0004  0.1708 

844  0.6508  0.0000  0.1708 

Mazimam  load,  2,589  ponnda;  maTlmnm  deflec- 
tion, 4.67  inchea. 


Time. 


MintUet, 
80 
40 
60 
60 

Set 


Deflection. 


Inehei, 
0.618 
0.630 
0.642 
a650 
0.524 


Inaeaae. 


Difrerence.         TotaL 


Inehsi, 
0.017 
a  012 
0.012 
0.008 


Jnehet. 
0.177 
0.180 
0.201 
0.209 


Beeond  tridL-^Load  1,000  pound*. 


0  ^ 

8.118 

6 

3.540 

0.422 

0.522 

16 

8.660 

0.120 

0.542 

45 

4.102 

0.442 

0.984 

75 

7.634 

8.522 

4506 

Bar  broke  nnder  1,000  ponnda. 


No.  604.— 4.557  PARTS  OOPPRR,  90.438  FABTB  TOf. 


No.  501.-4).7  PARTS  COPPBR,  90.3  PiEBTB  TDT. 


0 

5 

845 

865 

885 

1,025 

1,110 

1,270 

Haximnm 


Lo<id,  llOpovndt. 
0. 323 


0.406 

0.083 

0.083 

L945 

1.539 

L622 

2.005 

0.050 

1.681 

2.138 

0.184 

L815 

2.248 

0.110 

1.025 

21378 

0.180 

2.055 

2.626 

0.S48 

2.803 

0 

10 

70 

180 

310 

400 


tlon,  8.11  inohea. 


load,  180  pounds;  maTJmnm  defleo- 


KO.  479.— M.27  PARTS  OOPPRR,  3.78  PARTS  TIN. 


0 
5 

10 
20 


Loadf  700  poundg, 

e.441 

0.550 

0.588 

0.601 


L319 
L463 
1.680 
1.601 
1.766 
1.811 
2.534 
2.697 
8.782 
2.938 
8.186 
8.798 
4.274 
4.849 
5.097 
sratrai 
in  the  mozning. 


1,860 
1,475 
1,565 
1,730 
1,880 
2.780 
2,940 
8,000 
8,295 


Load,  160  poundM. 
L294 


0.025 

0.025 

0.144 

0.169 

0.067 

0.286 

0.161 

a807 

a  075 

a  472 

U.045 

0.617 

a723 

1.240 

0.163 

L408 

0.085 

1.488 

0.156 

1.644 

0.198 

1.842 

0.663 

2.604 

0.476 

2.080 

0.075 

8.055 

0.748 

3.803 

at  night  and  fi 

mnd  broken 

The  law  of  deflection  and  of  rate  of  set,  as  illastrated  graphically  by 
the  strain-diagrams  given  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  paper,  is  ex- 
pressed for  the  lighter  loads  by  equation  of  the  form 

Y=AT— BT» 

in  which  Y  is  the  deflection  or  the  set,  both  quantities  varying  together 
in  this  case,  and  T  is  the  time ;  A  and  B  being  constant  coefficient  to 
be  determined  for  special  cases. 


*  Wire  makers  have  learned  that  newly-made  wire  is  considerably  weaker  than  simi- 
lar wire  which  has  been  so  long  made  as  to  afford  time  for  relief,  by  flow,  of  the  in- 
ternal straining  introduced  by  the  process  of  drawing. 
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For  heavy  loads^  after  the  first  sndden  deflection  and  sety  the  equa- 
tion is  seen  to  be 

Y=AT 

in  which  for  iron,  A=  ^  and  for  the  tin-class  A  is  a  constant  moltiplier 

up  to  a  limit  a?,  !N^os-  601,  479,  at  which  it  varies  as  some  new  fdnction  of 
the  time. 

The  values  of  constants  for  the  various  metals  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  question  whether  this  change  in  the  value  of  the  modulns 
of  rupture,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  section,  and  of  the  value  €i 
the  quantity  representing  in  the  usual  formula  the  amount  of  deflection, 
is  due  to  a  change  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  to  simple  flow,  or  to  a 
variation  of  cohesive  force,  remains  to  be  considered. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

[Incorporated  1852.] 

DISCUSSION  AT  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION.* 

FLEXURE  OP  BEAMS. 

Mr.  BoBERT  H.  Thurston— Beferring  to  ^^Resistances  of  beams  to 
flexure": — t 

lo.  I  agree  fnlly  with  Greneral  Barnard  in  considering  the  formula  of 
Kavier,  and  those  in  common  use  as  based  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
guments of  Decomble  sustaining  the  former,  as  not  well  supported  by 
tiie  results  of  experiment,  except  in  a  few  special  cases. 

2^.  The  ordinary  theory,  and  its  resulting  equations,  in  which  the  re- 
sistances of  particles  to  compression  and  to  extension  a^  proportional 
to  their  distance  from  the  neutral  surface,  are  apparently  sufficiently 
correct  up  to  that  limit  of  flexure  at  which  the  exterior  sets  of  particles 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  are  forced  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

30.  With  absolutely  non-ductile  materials,  or  materials  destitute  of 
viscosity,  fracture  occurs  at  this  point.  But,  with  ordinary  materials, 
and  notably  with  good  iron,  low  steel,  and  all  of  the  useful  metals  »Qd 
alloys  in  common  employ,  rupture  does  not  then  take  place. 

4P.  The  exterior  i>ortions  of  the  mass  are  compressed  on  the  one  Mej 
ofieriog  more  and  more  resistance  nearly,  if  not  quite,  up  to  the  point 
of  actual  breaking,  which  breaking  may  only  occur  long  after  passing 
the  elastic  limit.  On  the  other  side,  the  similar  sets  of  particles  are 
drawn  apart,  passing  the  elastic  limit  for  tension,  and  then  resisting  the 
stress  with  approximately  constant  force,  ^^flow"  occurring  until  that 
limit  of  flow  is  reached,  and  rupture  takes  place. 

50.  Fracture  may  occur  under  either  of  several  sets  of  conditions. 

A.  The  material  may  be  absolutely  brittle,  (a.)  In  this  case  the  elas- 
tic limit  and  the  limit  of  rupture  coincide  for  both  simple  tension  and 
simple  compression.  The  piece  will  break  with  a  snap  when,  under  flex- 
ure, either  limit  is  reached,  (b,)  Or,  it  may  happen  that  the  limit  is 
reached  simultaneously  on  both  sides. 

B.  The  material  may  be  slightly  viscous,  (a.)  The  flexure  of  the 
piece  will  produce  compression  or  extension,  or  both,  beyond  the  elastic 

*  Referring  to  Record  of  Experiments  showing  the  character  and  position  of  Neu- 
tral Axes,  as  shown  by  polarized  light,  L.  Nickerson,  vol.  ili,  page  31;  and  to  Resist- 
ance of  Beams  to  Flexure,  J.  0.  Barnard,  vol.  iii,  page  123. 

t  Vol.  iii,  page  123. 
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limit  before  mptnre,  giving  three  sets  of  conditions  to  be  expressed  by 
the  formula.  (&.)  The  increase  of  resistance  after  passing  the  elastic 
limit  will  not  be  similar  for  both  forms  of  resistance,  and  each  substance 
will  probably  be  found  characteristically  distinguishable  from  every 
other,  (c.)  It  would  appear  from  experiments  already  familiar,  that  the 
resistance  to  compression  will  frequently  increase  in  a  very  Mgh  ratio 
as  compared  with  that  to  extension,  thus  swinging  the  neutral  surface 
toward  the  compressed  side,  and  probably  sometimes  approximately  to 
the  limiting  surface,  with  very  hard  and  friable  substances,  thus  bring- 
ing about  something  Jike  a  correspondence  with  '*  Galileo's  theory.'^ 
This,  I  presume,  does  not  often  happen. 

0.  The  material  may  be  very  ductile  or  viscous.*  (a,)  In  this  case 
the  phenomena  of  flexure  and  rupture  will  be  as  last  described,  but  of 
exaggerated  extent  and  importance,  (b.)  The  resistances  to  extension 
and  to  compression  as  developed  in  this  case  will  be  approximately,  or 
accurately,  those  observed  in  experiments  producing  rupture  by  direct 
tension  and  by  direct  compression.  The  neutral  surface  will  be  deter- 
mined in  position  by  the  ratio  of  these  ultimate  resistances. 

6o.  Proposition  1,  of  Decomble,  as  rendered  by  General  Bamard,t 
therefore^  may  or  may  not  be  true  for  any  individual  case,  and  it  cannot 
be  true  for  all  materials.  Proposition  2  is,  I  think,  probably  correct,  it 
being  understood  that  the  effect  of  ^^flow"  in  producing  modification  of 
the  coefficients  of  elasticity  and  of  rupture  is  comprehended.  Proposi- 
tion 3  is,  I  should  say,  certainly  incorrect  for  ductile  substances. 

Decomble  is,  therefore,  in  error  in  claiming  that  Kavier's  theories, 
narrow  and  inflexible  as  are  their  conditions,  explain  ^^all  phenomena'' 
of  flexure  and  rupture,  or  that  it  can  always  give  us  correct  moduli  of 
rupture,  or  that  it  is  in  "complete  harmony"  with  any  but  a  narrow 
range  of  practice. 

70.  The  statement  that "  any  load,  however  small,''  is  "  capable  of  pro- 
ducing rupture,  providing  that  the  trial  is  sufficiently  prolonged,"  I  have 
long  since  shown,  by  experiment  (which  has  been  published  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe),}  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  the  truth  in  the  case 
of  iron,  steel,  &c.  The  fact,  as  shown  by  the  facsimile  strain-diagrams 
illustrating  these  papers,  being  that  static  stress^  less  than  tJmt  producing 
rupture^  hut  greater  Hum  that  correspondin{f  with  the  elastic  limitj  produces 
actual  increase  of  resisting  power.  This  fiUJt  has  since  been  proven  by 
other  investigators  and  by  quite  independent  methods  of  research. 

8^.  I  have  also  shown  in  those  experimental  investigations  that  the 
converse  fact  exists,  that  distortion^  rapidly  produced^  causes  an  actual 
decrease  of  resisting  power.  Strain-diagrams  were  given  illustrating  this 
fact  very  strikingly. 

90  This  variation  of  resistance  with  variation  of  the  method  of  rup- 
ture introduces  another  element  of  uncertainty  into  "Uavier's  theory," 
as  well  as  into  all  formulas  yet  constructed.  This  element  must  remain 
until  experiment  has  indicated  a  measure  of  it  and  the  form  of  the  func- 
tion expressing  its  law,  and  thus  enable  us  to  construct  a  correct  formula. 

100.  Eeferring  to  the  remarks  of  General  Barnard  which  follow  the 
paper  under  discussion,!  we  may  find  in  the  phenomena  just  considered 
a  reason  for  the  fact,  remarked  by  him,  that  "  beams  fractured  by  shot 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  viscosity  and  high  cohesive  force  may  coexist,  as 
shown  by  Prof.  Henry  and  Mon.  Tresca. 

t  Vol.  iii)  page  123. 

t  Transactious,  vol.  ii,  page  239;  vol.  iii,  pase  12,  &c. ;  Jonmal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  liJ74 ;  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine,  1874 ;  London  En^neering, 
1873:  Practical  Mechanics'  Magazine,  1874;  Dingier' »  Polytechnisches  Jounuul  1875. 

$  Vol.  iii,  page  127. 
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did  not  resist  anything  like  so  much"  as  those  broken  nnder  the  dow^ 
and  steady  action  of  the  hydraulic  press. 

no.  The  assumption  that  resistances  vary  each  way  from  the  neutral 
surface  proportionally  with  their  distance  from  that  surface  is,  when 
coupled  with  a  r^ected  hypothesis  of  Navier,  nevertheless,  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  special  cases,  as  may  be  shown  by  proper  mathematical 
treatment  and  comparison  with  results  obtained  experimentally. 

120.  Mr.  William  Kent  made  this  comparison  for  cast  and  wrought 
iron  and  for  ash.  The  results  of  analysis  and  of  experiment  give  the 
following  values  of  the  E  in  the  ordinary  formula  :• 

M=:iEBD» (1) 

for  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other : 


Cast  iron. 


Wronjcht 
iron. 


B  (theoretical)  ... 
B  (experimental) . 


82.289 
85,000 


flO,000 
60,000 


12;  IW 
12.000 


130.  This  remarkable  approximation  is  thus  derived :  Suppose  a  fixed 
beam,  Fig.  5,  with  loaded  extremity,  the  force  P  being  a 
measure  of  the  weight  W,  and  the  beam  having  a  depth 
D,  a  breadth  unity,  and  a  neutral  surface  situated  at  a 
distance  Y  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  beam.  Kep- 
reseuting  the  resistances  graphically  by  the  triangles  T 
]^,  O  N ;  their  measures  in  tension  and  compression  are 
respectively  J  T  N,  J  0  1^,  and  their  moments  are  J  T  N 
xSY=f  T»,  and  J  0  Nx§  (D-T)=i  0  (D-Y)«.  An 
early  hypothesis  of  Navier,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  abandoned  by  him  subsequently,  and  which  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  makes  these  moments 
equal.    Assuming  this  to  be  correct, 


and  S= 


TT>=0(D-Y)». 
Y» 


^-•(D-Y)* 


-(2) 
.(3) 


and,  from  this  expression,  we  may  find  the  position  of  the  neutral  sur- 
face, as  determined  by  the  assumed  conditions.  Then  letting  B=the 
breadth  of  the  beam, 

WL=iB[TY«+0(D-Y)^=:iEBD» (4) 

in  which  latter  expression  E  is  the  modulus  of  rupture,  and  its  value 
can  be  found  when  0  and  T  are  known.  It  will  always  be  of  a  value 
intermediate  between  T  and  O. 

140.  The  following  are  the  data  and  results  for  the  three  cases  taken ; 
the  results  are  well  worthy  of  examination  and  record : 


T 

0 

B 

D 

L 

T 

D-Y 

WL 

B 

Cost  iron 

16.000 
00.000 
17,200 

96,000 

60.000 

9,000 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

0.71 

0.6 

0.42 

0.29 

0.6 

0.68 

6,880 
10.000 
2.020 

82,280 

Wroni^t  iron............................. 

60,000 

Afli  tunbftf 

12.120 

*  Wood  on  Resistance  of  Materials. 
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160.  Thecommon  theoryof  ruptare,a8itis  defined  by  Professor  Wood, 
is  confessedly  far  from  correct,  and,  as  shown  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks,  the  neutral  surface  must  vary  in  position,  and  cannot  invariably 
pass  t  hrongh  the  center  of  gravity  of  section.  It  would  seem  that  such 
coincidence  of  position,  when  occurring  at  all,  is  simply  a  matter  of  in- 
cidental concurrence  of  conditions.  I  therefore  consider  the  criticism 
of  General  Barnard  to  be  just  in  this  point 

160.  The  accurate  mathematical  expression  of  the  phenomena  of 
flexure  and  rupture,  as  already  remarked,  must  be  vastly  more  compre- 
hensive and  flexible  and  more  facile  of  application  than  any  yet  pro- 
posed. As  I  have  shown,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  both  E]  and  Its — ^*  e.j 
both  T  and  0 — appear  in  the  formulas,  as  proposed  by  Decomble.  The 
real  value  of  these  quantities,  as  there  appearing,  must  vary  as  some 
function  of  dista^nce  from  the  neutral  line,  while  the  position  of  the  neu- 
tral line  must  itself  vary  with  both  the  value  of  T  and  0  in  different 
cases,  and  with  their  change  of  value  in  the  same  beam,  as  flexure  pro- 
gresses and  after  rupture  commences.  These  variable  functions  must 
all  be  taken  into  account  and  comprised  in  the  general  expression  for 
the  moment  resisting  fracture. 

The  characters  of  these  functions,  however,  are  unfortunately  not  yet 
ascertained,  and  it  is  only  after  experiments  in  which  the  moment  of  re- 
sistance is  accurately  measured  during  every  stage  of  fracture,  and 
so  completely  that  the  strain-diagram  of  the  experiments  can  be  graph- 
ically given,  or  its  equation  constructed,  that  we  can  obtain  their  values. 
This  has,  as  yet,  been  done  in  but  few  cases,  as  in  some  experiments  of 
Hodgkinson,in  the  work  of  Styfie,  and  in  experiments  made  by  Eodman. 

170.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  formulas  finally  resulting 
must  be  either  complex  or  inconvenient  of  application.  Simple  expres- 
sions will,  at  least,  be  found  for  special  cases  of  simple  character,  which 
will  serve  every  purpose  of  the  engineer. 

18^.  It  is  also  true,  as  remarked  by  Professor  Wood,  and  as  known  by 
every  engineer,  that  the  phenomena  of  flexure  within  admissible  limits 
are  much  less  complex  and  much  less  difficult  of  manipulation  than  those 
of  nipture,  or  than  those  resulting  in  serious  permanent  distortion. 
Hence,  it  is  true  that  ordinary  engineering  practice  is  not  placed  at 
such  a  serious  disadvantage  as  these  delects  of  the  theory  of  strain 
might  seem  to  indicate. 

190.  In  common  with  every  member  of  the  profession,  I  am  called 
upon  to  admit  the  great  services  rendered  us  by  Kavier  in  the  splendid 
work  done  by  him  at  VJScole  des  PonU  et  Chaussdes^  in  establishing  a 
theory  of  engineering,  as  well  as  in  working  up  a  theory  of  rupture,  and 
I  desire  to  acknowledge  those  services,  while  declining  to  admit  absolute 
accuracy  in  his  theories.  They  were  constructed  at  a  time  when  science 
was  apparently  divorced  from  the  practice  of  engineering,  and  when  his 
services  in  securing  a  genuine  union  were  most  invaluable.  He  must 
always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our  profession. 

1  would  unite  with  General  Barnard  in  his  remarks,  relative  to  the 
attempt  of  Navier's  pupil,  Decomble,  to  retain  the  theory  while  mod- 
ifying the  formulas  of  Navier:  '^If  by  discarding  a  coefficient  founded 
upon  an  imaginary  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  the  introduction  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  factors,  symbolic  of  resistance  to  rupture  by  com- 
pression and  extension,  it  is  shown  that  the  Kavier  formula  can  be 
made  reliable,  an  imi)ortant  service  has  been  rendered  to  engineering 
science."* 

I  would  myself  add  that  the  discovery  and  the  mathematical  expres- 

♦Vol.  iii,  page  126. 
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sions  of  the  varying  functions  which  I  have  described,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  formulas  of  application  embodying  the  facts  of  the  variation  of 
the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  of  that  of  the  module  of  resistance  of  rupture 
by  tension  and  compression,  and  in  the  position  of  the  neutral  surface, 
which  are  still,  as  previously,  essential  but  unknown  elements  of  a  cor- 
rect theory  of  strain :  all  of  these  yet  remain  to  compensate  some  skill- 
ful experimenter  and  expert  analyst.  Their  determination  would  earn 
for  their  fortunate  discoverer  higher  distinction  than  ever  won  by  either 
Coulomb  or  Navier. 


EAELIEE  EESEAECHES  OTS  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ME- 
TALLIC ALLOTS. 


ISSUED  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  METALLIC  ALLOYS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BOAKD,  APPOINTED  TO  TEST  IRON,  STEEL,  AND  OTHER  METALS. 


RESEARCHES  ON  THE  METALLIC  ALLOYS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  writer,  before  making  the  researches  directed  by  the  Committee 
on  Metallic  Alloys,  and  before  entering  upon  the  series  of  exx>eriment8 
on  the  characteristics  of  alloys,  has,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  the 
work,  made  a  somewhat  exhaustive  examination  of  the  records  of  earlier 
experiments  made  in  this  direction,  with  a  purpose,  both  to  save  useless 
labor  in  repeating  that  part  of  the  work  which  has  already  been  done 
by  investigators  of  acknowledged  authority,  and  to  make  the  report 
to  the  committee  more  complete  by  incorporating  a  synopsis  of  the 
records  of  researches  of  others.  A  large  number  of  papers  by  various 
writers  in  the  different  American  and  foreign  scientific  journals  have 
been  reviewed,  as  well  as  articles  on  the  alloys  in  encyclopaBdias,  dic- 
tionaries of  chemistry,  &c.  Id  all  cases  where  practicable,  the  original 
memoirs  were  consulted.  A  list  of  the  authorities  and  papers  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

The  result  of  this  preliminary  investigation  has  been  to  reveal  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
alloys;  but  such  information  is  widely  scattered  and  authorities  do  not 
always  agree.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  upon  alloys  made 
from  the  impure  commercial  metals,  others  from  metals  rendered  chem- 
ically pure  for  the  purpose.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  results  of 
these  experiments  differ.  Again,  the  apparatus  used  has  not  always 
been  of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  and  this  has  produced  another 
cause  of  disagreement.  These  differences,  however,  are  usually  slight. 
The  greatest  dif&culty  in  obtaining  information  on  the  subject  is  not 
that  there  is  not  enough  written,  but  that  what  is  written  is  so  widely 
scattered  as  to  be  accessible  to  but  few. 

This  deficiency  it  will  be  endeavored  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  by 
placing  the  results  obtained  by  various  experimenters  side  by  side. 

We  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  properties  of  the  alloys  in 
general,  and  then  discuss  the  different  alloys  in  order,  beginning  with 
alloys  of  two  metals  only,  and  then  taking  those  of  three  or  more. 
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PBOPBBTEBS  OF  THE  ALLOYS  IN  GENEUAL. 

It  is  evident  that  alloys,  being  composed  of  metallic  bodies,  will  pos- 
sess all  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  metals ;  they  have 
the  metallic  luster,  are  more  or  less  ductile,  malleable,  elastic,,  and  sono- 
rous, and  conduct  heat  and  electricity  with  remarkable  facility.  In  re- 
taining these  properties,  however,  the  compound  is  so  modified  in  some 
of  its  properties,  that  it  often  does  not  resemble  either  of  its  constituents, 
and  might,  consequently,  be  regarded  as  a  new  metal,  having  character- 
istics peculiar  to  itself.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which  are 
used  in  the  arts.  It  would  almost  seem  that  there  is  no  department  of 
the  arts,  requiring  the  use  of  metals,  for  which  an  alloy  may  not  be  pre- 
pared, possessing  all  the  requisite  qualities  when  these  are  not  found  in 
the  original  metals.*  The  physical  properties  of  an  alloy  are  often  quite 
different  from  those  of  its  constituent  metals.  Thus  copper  and  tin, 
mixed  in  certain  proportions,  form  a  sonorous  bell-metal,  possessing 
properties  in  which  both  metals  are  deficient;  in  another  proportion  they 
form  speculum  metal,  which  is  as  brittle  as  glass,  while  both  of  the  con- 
stituent metals  are  ductile.  It  is  imi>ossible  to  predict  from  the  charac- 
ter of  two  metals  what  will  be  the  character  of  an  alloy  formed  from 
given  proportions  of  each.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  hardness,  tenacity,  and  fusibility  will  be  greater  than  the  mean 
of  the  same  properties  in  the  constituents,  and  sometimes  greater  than 
in  either;  while  the  ductility  is  usually  less,  and  the  specific  gravity  is 
sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less.t  The  color  is  not  always  de- 
pendent upon  the  colors  of  the  constituent  metals,  as  is  shown  by  the 
brilliant  white  of  speculum  metal,  which  contains  67  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Very  slight  modifications  of  proportions  often  cause  very  great  changes 
in  properties.  M.  Bischof  (  states  that  he  can  detect  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  one  part  tin  upon  10  million  parts  of  pure  zinc,  and  the  writer 
has  found  half  of  a  per  cent,  of  lead  to  reduce  the  strength  of  good 
bronze  nearly  one-half  and  to  aflect  its  ductility  to  an  almost  equal 
extent. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  in  what  order  the  metals  are  melted 
in  making  an  alloy.  Thus,  if  we  combine  90  parts  of  tin  and  10  of  cop- 
per, and  to  this  alloy  add  10  of  antimony ;  and  if  we  combine  10  parts 
of  antimony  with  10  of  copper,  and  add  to  that  alloy  90  parts  of  tin.  we 
shall  have  two  alloys  chemically  the  same,  but  in  other  respects — ^msi- 
bility,  tenacity,  &c. — ^they  totally  differ.  In  the  alloys  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony, also,  if  the  heat  be  raised  in  combining  the  two  metals  much 
above  their  fusing  points,  the  alloy  becomes  harsh  and  brittle. 

Some  metallic  alloys  are  much  more  easily  oxidizable  than  the  sepa- 
rate metals.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  heated  to  redness  takes  fire  and 
continues  to  bum  for  some  time.§ 

In  regard  to  certain  physical  properties,  Matthiessen||  remarks  that  the 
metals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

Class  ^.— Those  metals  which  impart  to  their  alloys  their  physical 
properties  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  themselves  exist  in  the  alloy. 

Class  B. — ^Those  metals  which  do  not  impart  to  their  alloys  their  phys- 
ical properties  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  themselves  exist  in  the 
alloy. 

*  Mnspratt's  Chemistry,  vol.  1,  p.  533. 

t  lire's  Dictionary,  vol.  1,  pp.  46-50. 

X  British  Assoc.  Reports,  2,  1870,  pp.  209,210. 

j  Ure's  Dictionary,  vol.  1,  p.  49. 

il  Jonr.  Chem.  Soci.,  vol.  5,  1867,  p.  201-220. 
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The  metals  belonging  to  class  A  are  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  cadmium ;  and 
those  belonging  to  class  B,  in  all  probablity,  all  the  rest 
The  physical  properties  of  alloys  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

I.  Those  which  in  all  cases  are  imparted  to  the  alloy  approximately 
in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  the  component  metals. 

II.  Those  which  in  all  cases  are  not  imparted  to  tiie  alloy  in  the  ratio 
in  which  they  are  possessed  by  the  component  metals. 

ni.  Those  which  in  some  cases  are  and  in  others  are  not  imparted  to 
the  alloy  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  the  component 
metals. 

As  types  of  the  first  class,  specific  gravity,  specific  heat,  and  expan- 
sion due  to  heat  may  be  taken;  as  types  of  the  second  class,  the  fusing 
points  and  crystalline  form ;  and  as  types  of  the  third  class,  the  conduct- 
ing power  for  heat  and  electricity,  sound,  elasticity,  and  tenacity. 

THE  OHEMIOAL  NATURE  OP  ALLOYS. 

The  chemical  nature  of  alloys  has  long  remained  a  disputed  point  among 
scientists.  The  question  ^^  Are  alloys  definite  chemical  compounds,  solu- 
tions, or  mechanical  mixtures  I  '^  is  not  easily  answered.  Several  authors 
give  their  views  and  describe  their  methods  of  making  experiments  to 
settle  this  question,  but  there  still  remains  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  it.  Most  writers  now  agree,  however,  in  considering  some 
alloys  as  chemical  compounds  and  others  as  mixtures,  but  they  differ  as 
to  whether  any  particular  alloy  is  the  one  or  the  other.  Thus  Calvert 
and  Johnson*  consider  the  tin-copper  alloys  definite  compounds,  while 
Matthiessent  claims  that  they  are  <^  solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  iu 
the  allotropic  modification  of  the  other."    Muspratt  |  says: 

Many  alloys  consist  of  simple  elements  in  definite  or  equivalent  proxMrtions,  while 
others  are  i^rodnced  from  compound  bodies,  and  often  the  components  do  not  exist  in 
the  ratio  oi  their  chemical  equivalents.  Metals,  in  forming  alloys,  do  not,  however, 
combine  indiscriminat-ely  with  one  another :  the  union  is  governed  by  the  greater 
affinities  which  some  of  them  manifest  ibr  each  other,  Just  as,  in  the  chemistry  oi  bases 
and  acids,  a  predisposing  attraction  determines  a  preference.  This  in  some  measure 
proves  that  the  alloys  am  not  mechanical  mixtures,  butdeiinite  chemical  compounds. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  native  gold  found  iu  auriferous  sands  aud  rocks  is  alloyed 
with  silver  in  the  ratio  of  one  equivalent  of  the  latter  to  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten^  et 
cetera^  equivalents  of  the  former,  but  the  combinations  never  afford  results  indicative 
of  the  metal  being  united  in  fractional  parts  of  an  equivalent. 

Muspratt  further  says  that  another  proof  the  chemical  combinations 
subsisting  is,  that  the  compound  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
mean  of  its  ingredients;  but  Matthiessen§  argues  that  this  is  no  proof 
at  all. 

Watts  II  remarks  that  most  metals  are  probably  to  some  extent  capable 
of  existing  in  combination  with  eaiih  other  in  definite  proportions;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  these  compounds  in  a  separate  condition,  since 
they  dissolve  in  all  proportions  in  the  melted  metals,  and  do  not  gen- 
erally ditter  so  widely  in  their  melting  or  solidifying  points  from  the 
metals  they  may  be  mixed  with  as  to  be  separated  by  crystallization  in 
a  definite  condition. 

The  chemical  force  capable  of  being  exerted  between  different  metals  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  expected  to  be  very  teeble,  and  the  consequent  state  of  combination  would  there- 
fore be  very  eusily  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  other  forces.  But  in  all  cases  of  com- 
bination between  metals,  the  alteration  of  physical  properties,  which  is  the  distinctive 

-Phil.  Trans.,  la^S,  p.  3^3. 

t  British  Assoc.  Rep.,  1863,  p.  47. 

t  Muspratt 's  Chemistry,  vol.  1,  p.  534. 

}  British  Assoc.  Rep.,  1863,  p.  4*2;  also,  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.,  vol.  5,  1867,  p.  207. 

y  Watts's  Dictionary,  vol.  iii,  p.  942. 
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feature  of  oliemioal  oomblnation,  doee  not  take  plaoe  to  any  great  extent.  The  mo«t 
unquestionable  compounds  of  metals  are  still  motallio  in  their  general  physical  char- 
actersy  and  there  is  no  such  transmutation  of  the  individuality  of  their  constituents 
as  takes  place  in  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen,  or  suiphar,  or  chlorine,  Sc^ 
The  alteration  of  characters  in  alloys  is  generally  limited  to  the  color,  degree  of  hard- 
ness, tenacity,  &c. 

Messrs.  Calvert  and  Johnson,*  aboat  the  year  1860,  made  a  long  series 
of  experiments  on  alloys  and  amalgams  made  with  pore  metals,  with 
the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  npon  the  snbject,  and  of  solving  the 
question  "  Are  alloys  mixtures  or  compounds  t  ^  They  believe  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  ascertaining:  First,  the  influence  which  each  addi- 
tional equivalent  quantity  of  a  metal  exerts  on  another;  secondly,  the 
alloys  which  are  compounds  and  those  which  are  simply  mixtures,  for 
compounds  have  special  and  characteristic  prox>erties,  while  mixtures 
participate  in  the  properties  of  the  bodies  composing  them.  They  hold 
that  the  bronze  alloys  are  definite  compounds;  for  each  alloy  has  a 
si)ecial  value  of  conductivity  of  heat,  and  also  its  own  specific  gravity, 
and  its  own  rate  of  expansion  or  contraction;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  alloys  of  tin  and  zinc  are  mixtures;  for  they  conduct  heat,  have  a 
specific  gravity  and  expand  according  to  theory,  or  according  to  the 
proportions  of  tin  and  zinc  which  compose  each  alloy.  Calvert  and 
Johnson's  conclusions  are  chiefly  based  upon  their  experiment43  on  the 
heat  conductivity  of  the  alloys.  Later  experiments,  made  by  Matthies- 
sen,t  on  the  conducting  power  for  electricity,  led  him  to  different  con- 
clusions. He  experimented  on  upwards  of  250  alloys,  all  made  of 
purified  metals.  The  results  of  his  investigations  are  published  in  a 
valuable  paper,  "  On  the  Chemical  Nature  of  Alloys,"  trom  which  we 
transcribe  the  following  classification  of  the  solid  alloys,  composed  of 
two  metals,  according  to  their  chemical  nature.  The  reasons  for  this 
classification  are  given  in  full  in  the  above-named  paper,  but  we  must 
omit  them  here  for  want  of  space. 

1.  Solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  another : 

The  lead-tin,  cadmium-tin,  zinc-tin,  lead-cadmium,  and  zinc-cadmium 
alloys. 

2.  Solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  the  allotropic  modifi>cation  of  an- 
other .* 

The  lean-bismuth,  tin-bismuth,  tin-copper,  zinc-copper,  lead-silver,  and 
tin  silver  alloys. 

3.  Solidified  solutions  of  allotropic  modifications  of  the  metals  in  each 
other: 

The  bismuth-gold,  bismuth-silver,  palladium-silver,  platinum-silver, 
gold-copper,  and  gold-silver  alloys. 

4.  Chemical  combinations : 

The  alloys  whose  composition  is  represented  by  Sus  A^y  Sn^  An  and 
Aus  Sn. 

5.  Solidified  solutioTis  of  chemical  combinations  in  one  anotJier: 

The  alloys  whose  composition  lies  between  Sn^  Au  and  Sn^  Au,  and 
Sua  Au  and  Au2  Sn. 

6.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  another: 
The  alloys  of  lead  and  zinc,  when  the  mixture  contains  more  than  1.2 

per  cent,  lead  or  1.6  per  cent,  zinc 

7.  Mechani4ial  mixtures  of  solidified  solutions  of  one  metal  in  the  allotrt^ic 
modification  of  the  other : 

The  alloys  of  zinc  and  bismuth,  when  the  mixture  contains  more  than 
14  per  cent,  zinc  or  2.4  per  cent,  bismuth. 

*  See  list  of  Calvert  and  Johnson's  papers  in  the  api>endix. 
t  British  Assoc.  Reports,  180:^,  pp.  37-48. 
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8.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  solidified  solutions  of  the  allotropic  modifica- 
tions of  the  two  metals  in  one  anotlier : 

Most  of  the  silver-copper  alloys. 

Matthiessen,  however,  does  not  claiin  that  the  above  classiiiGation  is 
not  liable  to  exception.  He  was  obliged  to  assume  that  some  of  the  met- 
als undergo  a  change,  or  are  converted  into  an  allotropic  modification 
in  the  presence  of  another  meul,  in  order  to  explain  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  he  observed,  but  he  admits  that  until  the  allotropic  modi- 
fications have  been  isolated,  the  assumption  must  remain  an  hypothesis. 

To  conclude,  we  can  only  say  that  the  question  is  still  unsettled. 
From  the  marked  peculiarities  of  properties  observed  in  a  few  of  the 
alloys,  we  are  led  to  pronounce  them  chemical  compounds.  Some  others, 
we  must  admit,  are  simple  mixtures,  or  rather,  solidified  solutiouvs.  But 
in  regard  to  the  large  majority  we  are  still  in  doubt  Further  exiieriments 
may  throw  more  light  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  probable  that  with  the 
larger  number  of  aUoys  it  will  be  found  imx>08sible  to  discover  their  ex- 
act chemical  nature. 

SPECIFIO  aEAVITY.. 

The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  is  rarely  the  mean  between  the  densi- 
ties of  each  of  its  constituents.  It  is  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 
less,  indicating,  in  the  former  case  an  approximation,  and  in  the  latter 
a  separation  of  the  particles  from  each  other  in  the  process  of  alloying. 
This  subject  has  been  studied  by  several  writers,  and  their  published 
results  agree  quite  closely  in  regard  to  some  of  the  alloys,  but  differ  in 
regard  to  others.  These  differences  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  differ- 
ences in  the  apparatus  used  by  the  experimenters,  by  the  fact  that  some 
determinations  have  been  corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  while  others  were  not,  but  principally  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  alloys  are  liable  to  be  very  deficient  in  homogeneity,  and 
that  the  density  of  the  same  alloy  will  vary  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  formed,  as  being  cast  too  cold  or  too  hot,  cast  in  iron 
or  in  sand  molds,  &c.  A  bar  cast  in  a  vertical  position  is  apt  to  have 
a  greater  specific  gravity  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar  than  at  the  top.  Ee- 
peated  fusion  of  an  alloy  also  causes  changes  in  its  density. 

It  is  common  among  authorities  who  publish  determinations  of  spe- 
cific gravities  of  the  alloys,  to  give  the  calculated  as  well  as  the  observed, 
specific  gravity.  The  calculated  specific  gravity  is  that  which  the  alloy 
would  have  if  there  were  neither  expansion  nor  condensation  of  the 
metals  during  the  act  of  combination.  Some  writers  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  finding  the  calculated  specific  gravity  by  assuming  it  to  be  the 
arithmetical  mean  between  the  numbers  denoting  the  two  specific  gravir 
ties,  or,  in  other  words,  multiplying  the  percentage  weight  of  each*  con- 
stituent by  its  specific  gravity,  adding  the  results  and  dividing  by  100» 
The  specific  gravities  should  be  calculated  from  the  volumes  and  not 
from  the  weights.  Dr.  Ure*  gives  the  correct  rnle  as  follows:  Multiply 
the  sum  of  the  weights  into  the  products  of  the  two  specific  gravity 
numbers  for  a  numerator,  and  multiply  each  specific  gravity  number 
into  the  weight  of  the  other  body  and  add  the  products  for  a  denomina- 
tor. The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  said  numerator  by  the  de- 
nominator is  the  truly  computed  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy. 
Expressed  in  algebraic  language,  the  rule  is — 

Fw+p  W  ^  ^  ' 

*  Ure'B  Dictionary,  voL  1,  p.  49. 
31  TH 
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where  Jf  is  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  alloy,  Wand  w  the  weights, 
and  F  and  jp  the  specific  gravities  of  the  constituent  metals.  Calvert 
and  Johnson*  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  just  mentioned,  and 
the  expansion  and  condensation  of  different  alloys  as  given  by  them  is 
not  strictly  correct.  Professor  Bolley  has  also  committed  the  same,  as 
shown  by  Matthiessen.t 

The  observed,  or  real,  specific  gravities  of  the  alloys,  however,  pub- 
lished by  these  writers,  are  not  affected  by  the  error  named,  and  they 
are,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  acceptance. 

The  valuable  compilation  of  the  "  Constants  of  Nature,''^  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  contains  a  full  table  of  specific  gravities 
of  the  alloys,  with  the  names  of  about  twenty -five  authorities.  Of  these, 
the  principal  are  Mallet,§  Calvert  and  Johnson,||  Matthiessen,iT  and 
Eiche.** 

The  following  table  of  the  alloys  whose  density  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  mean  of  their  constituents,  is  given  by  several  writers: 


AUoys,  the  density  of  which  is  greater  than  the 
mean  of  their  constitaents. 

Gold  and  zino. 
Gold  and  tin. 
Gold  and  bismath. 
Gold  and  antimony. 
Gold  and  cobalt. 
Silver  and  zinc. 
Silver  and  tin. 
Silver  and  bismath. 
Silver  and  antimony. 
Copper  and  zinc. 
Copper  and  tin. 
Copper  and  palladium. 
Copper  and  bismath. 
Lead  and  antimony. 
Platinum  and  molybdenam. 
Palladium  and  bismath. 


AUoys,  the  densltv  of  which  is  less  than  the  i 
of  their  ooastituenta. 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  iron. 
Gold  and  lead. 
Gold  and  copper. 
Gold  and  Iridium. 
Gold  and  nickel. 
Silver  and  copper. 
Iron  and  bismuth. 
Iron  and  antimony. 
Iron  and  lead. 
Tin  and  lead. 
Tin  and  lead. 
Tin  and  palladium. 
Nickel  and  arsenic. 
Zinc  and  antimony. 


The  above  table  is  probably  inaccurate  in  many  respects.  Calvert  and 
Johnson  agree  with  Matthiessen  in  giving  the  density  of  the  alloys  of 
lead  and  antimony  as  less  than  the  mean  of  the  constituents,  and  Mat- 
thiessen shows  the  alloys  of  lead  and  gold  to  have  a  greater  density 
than  the  mean  of  their  constituents.  Some  alloys  of  tin  and  gold  and 
of  bismuth  and  silver  are  shown  by  Matthiessen  to  have  a  greater,  and 
some  a  less,  density  than  the  mean  of  their  constituents,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  alloys  of  some  other  metals. 

FUSIBILITY. 

A  remarkable  property  of  many  of  the  alloys  is  their  great  fusibility. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  fusing  point  of  an  alloy  is  lower  tlian  the  mean 
of  its  constituent  metals,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  so-called  fusi- 
ble alloys,  it  is  lower  than  that  of  either.  The  cause  of  this  fact  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.  Some  regard  it  as  a  proof  that  the 
alloy  is  a  distinct  chemical  compound,  but  most  authorities  differ  from 

•Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  18,ia59,pp.  304-369. 
tJour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  15, 1862,  pp.  30,106. 

X  Constants  of  Nature,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institation.  Washington,  D.  C, 
1873. 
J  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  21,  1842,  pp.  66-68. 
11  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  18, 1859, pp.  354-359. 
irPhil.  lYans.,  1860,  pp.  177-184. 
•  •  Camptes  Bendua,  vol.  55,  1862,  pp.  143-147. 
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this  view.  Matthiessen  •  supposes  that  chemical  combinations  may  exist 
in  the  fused  mass,  which  suffer  decomposition  on  cooling  or  solidifying. 
He  says  that  the  low  fusing  points  admit  of  explanation  by  assuming 
that  chemical  attraction  between  the  two  metals  comes  into  play  as  soon 
as 'the  temperature  rises,  and  the  moment  the  smallest  portions  melt, 
then  the  actual  chemical  compound  is  formed  which  fuses  at  the  lowest 
temperature,  and  then  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  particles  next  to  it,  and 
BO  promotes  the  combination  of  the  metals  where  this  can  take  place. 

In  another  placet  Matthiessen  remarks  that  all  mixtures  have  a  lower 
fusing  point  than  the  mean  of  the  substances  forming  the  mixture;  for 
instance,  salt- water  solidifies  below  zero,  and  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potasisium  fuses  at  a  lower  point  than  the  mean  of  the 
fusing  points  of  the  components. 

This  fact,  he  believes,  admits  of  explanation  as  follows : 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  matter  in  the  solid  state  exhihits  an  excess  of  attrac- 
tion over  repolsion.  while  in  the  liquid  state  these  forces  are  balanced,  and  in  the 
gaseous  state  repulsion  predominates  over  attraction.  Let  us  assume  that  similar 
paiticles  of  matter  attract  each  other  more  powerfully  than  dissimilar  ones.  It  will  ' 
then  follow  that  the  attraction  subsisting  between  the  particles  of  a  mixture  will  be 
sooner  overcome  by  rt^pnlsion  than  in  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  body ;  hence  mixtures 
should  fuse  more  readily  than  their  constituents. 

Some  alloys  have  been  observed  to  fuse  at  one  point  and  solidify  at  a 
lower  one;  for  example,  the  tin-lead  alloys,  which  all  solidify  at  I8I0  C, 
but  the  fusing  point  of  which  varies  with  the  different  projwrtions  of  the 
component  metals  from  I8I0  O.  to  292©  0. 

Concerning  these  alloys,  Pillichodyf  remarks  as  follows: 

When  the  points  of  solidification  are  observed  by  immersing  the  thermometer  in  the 
melted  alloy,  it  usually  exhibits,  during  the  passage  of  the  mass  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid  state,  two  stationary  points.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  separation  of  one  or 
other  of  the  component  metals,  while  an  alloy  of  constant  composition  still  remains 
liquid.  This  alloy  correspnndb  to  the  composition  Sna  Pb.  An  alloy  richer  in  lead 
would  first  deposit  lead,  and  an  alloy  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  tin  wcmld  first 
deposit  tin — the  alloy  Sna  Pb  remaining  liquid  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  ulti- 
mately solidifying  at  181^  C.  This  temperature  therefore  corresponds  to  the  lowest 
melting  point  that  can  be  exhibited  by  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  a  larger  proportion 
of  either  metal  causing  the  melting  point  to  rise. 

With  the  exception  of  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  and  the  fusible  alloys, 
the  fusing  points  of  but  few  of  the  alloys  have  been  determined.  An 
accurate  pyrometer  for  temperatures  above  red  heat  is  greatly  needed 
for  this  purpose.  The  "Constants  of  Nature,"  while  it  has  the  specific 
gravities  of  several  hundred  alloys,  gives  the  melting  points  of  only  six, 
exclusive  of  the  fusible  alloys  and  those  of  lead  and  tin.  Mallet  §  gives 
the  relative  fusibility  of  the  several  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  and  copper 
and  zinc,  and  shows  that  their  fusibility  increases  regularly  as  the  pro- 
portion of  copper  in  the  alloy  diminishes. 

Some  alloys  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  do  not  change 
at  once,  but  remain  for  some  time  in  a  pasty  condition.  Their  tempera- 
ture of  solidification,  therefore,  cannot  be  distinctly  recognized.  This 
is  the  case  with  an  alloy  of  the  composition  Bi,  Pb  8n„  which  is  fusible 
in  boiling  water,  but  which  remains  in  a  pasty  condition  through  an 
interval  of  several  degrees  of  temperature,  so  that  it  can  be  handled 
like  a  plaster. 

M.  Person  II  made  experiments  upon  the  alloys  Bis  Pb,  Sn,  (D'Ar- 

*  British  Assoc.  Reports,  1863,  p.  42. 
+  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  5,  1867,  p.  207. 
t  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  15,  1862,  p.  30. 
i  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  21,  1842,  pp.  66-68. 
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cet's  alloy,  fusible  at  06©  C),  Bi,  Pb  Sn,  (fusible  in  boiling  water),  and  Bi 
Pb  Sn,  (fusible  at  145o  C),  and  formed  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible 
to  assign  in  advance  the  heat  necessary  to  i'use  an  alloy,  if  that  required 
to  fuse  each  of  its  component  metals  is  known.  He  gives  the  formula 
(160  +  <)  »9  =  i,  in  which  t  is  the  temperature  at  which  fusion  is  effected; 
for  example,  332^  C.  for  lead  if  melted  alone,  but  only  96©  C.  if  melted 
in  D'Arcet's  fusible  alloy;  I  is  the  expenditure  of  heat  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  fusion ;  that  is,  a  certain  number  of  ca/orie«  (1  ca/ort>  =  3.96 
British  thermal  units)  variable  with  i;  i?  is  the  difference  of  the  specific 
heats  of  the  liquid  and  solid.  If  t  and  I  are  known,  »>  can  be  found.  In 
the  case  of  tin,  t  =  235,  I  =  14.3,  from  which  i5»  =  0.0362.  Having  this 
value  of  t^,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  heat  necessary  to  melt  tin  at  any 
temperature  whatever,  for  instance  at  96°  C,  for  which  we  find  9.3  caL 
Making  the  sai^e  calculation  for  bismuth  and  for  lead  we  find  7.382  and 
2.7  cal.  It  only  remains  to  take  these  numbers  in  the  proportion  in 
which  each  metial  exists  in  the  alloy,  which  gives  a  little  less  than  6.3 
calories,  which  differs  fix)m  the  number  found  by  experiment  (6  cals.) 
only  0.3  cal, 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  written  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject since  M,  Person's  paper  was  published,  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
investigation  was  pursued  further  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the 
remarkable  fusibility  of  the  alloys  would  be  much  increased. 

M.  Eiche*  has  determined  the  melting  points  of  certain  alloys  of  tin 
and  copper,  by  means  of  BecquerePs  thermo-electric  pyrometer.  He 
obtained  concordant  results  with  the  alloys  Sn  Cua  and  Sn  CU4,  but  with 
all  other  alloys  the  results  differed  widely  among  themselves. 

W.  O.  EobertSjt  chemist  to  the  British  mint,  has  published  a  series  of 
determinations  of  the  melting  points  of  several  alloys  of  silver  and  cop- 
per. The  temperature  was  estimated  by  finding  the  amount  of  heat 
contained  in  a  wrought-iron  cylmder  of  known  weight  which  was  dropped 
into  the  melted  alloy  while  in  the  furnace,  and  removed  as  soon  as  the 
mass  showed  signs  of  solidifying.  The  specific  heats  of  the  iron  and  of 
the  alloy  were  the  data  used  in  the  calculation.  The  alloy,  composed  of 
630.29  parts  of  silver  and  369.71  parts  of  copper,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  Ag  Gu,  showed  the  low^est  fusing  point,  or  846.8^  C;  that  of 
pure  copper  being  13300  C,  and  that  of  pure  silver  1040^  O. 

LIQUATION. 

Many  of  the  alloys  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  liquation,  or  separation 
of  the  mass  of  melted  metal  in  the  act  of  solidification  into  two  or  moi^e 
alloys  of  different  composition.  The  resulting  alloy  or  mixture  of  alloys 
is  consequently  deficient  in  homogeneity.  The  causes  of  this  separation 
are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  Some  observations  seem  to  show 
that  an  alloy  of  constant  composition  and  of  a  comparatively  high  fusing 
point  solidifies  first  in  crystals  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  melted  metal  remains  fluid  for  a  longer  time,  and 
finally  solidifies  around  and  among  these  crystals.  This  fact  woald 
tend  to  prove  that  the  first  alloy  solidified  was  a  distinct  chemical  com- 
pound, but  it  has  been  shown  that  crystals  of  exactly  the  same  appear- 
ance have  been  formed  from  two  metals  in  a  wide  range  of  proportions. 

The  different  circumstances  under  which  the  separated  alloys  may  be 
fot-med,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  metal  when  poured  into  the  mold,  and 
the  fact  of  slow  or  of  rapid  cooling,  are  known  to  have  some  influenGe 

•  Ann.  de  Chim.,  vol.  30, 1873.  p.  351. 
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upon  the  amoimt  of  liquation,  or  the  diflference  of  composition  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  casting,  bat  this  influence  is  not  exerted  upon  all 
alloys  in  the  same  direction,  some  a!loys  being  affected  in  one  way  and 
some  in  another  by  the  same  manner  of  treatenent.  The  bronze  alloys, 
such  as  gun-metal,  are  said  to  have  the  liquation  diminished  by  rapid 
cooling.  When  the  mass  is  cooled  slowly,  bronze  castings  often  show  in 
the  interior  what  are  called  spots  of  tin,  but  what  are  really  spots  of  a 
white  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  containing  a  larger  percentage  of  tin  than 
the  average  of  the  whole  casting.  When  slowly  cooled,  also,  the  bottom 
of  the  casting  is  often  found  to  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  copper 
than  the  top.  When  cooled  rapidly,  however,  as  shown  in  the  experi- 
ments of  General  TJchatius  *  in  casting  cannon  in  chilled  molds,  the 
liquation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  resulting  alloy  is  more 
homogeneous. 

Levoit  made  some  experiments  on  the  liquation  of  th6  alloys  of  silver 
and  copper,  and  concluded  that  the  only  homogeneous  alloy  of  these  two 
metals  was  the  one  whose  comx)osition  is  718.97  parts  of  silver  and  281.07 
parts  of  copper,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Ag3  Cus,  and  that  all  the 
others  are  liable  to  more  or  less  liquation.  It  has  lately  been  shown, 
however,  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Eoberts,t  chemist  to  the  British  mint,  that  this 
alloy  is  only  homogeneous  when  cooled  rapidly.  If  the  cooling  is  slowly 
effected,  its  homogeneity  is  disturbed,  the  external  portions  being  slightly 
richer  in  silver  than  the  center. 

Mr.  Eoberts  made  several  determinations  of  the  liquation  of  other 
alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  and  found  that  the  arrangement  of  an  alloy 
is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  cooled,  and  that 
several  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  are  under  suitable  conditions  as  homo- 
geneous as  Levol's  alloy.  The  alloy  of  925  parts  silver  and  75  parts 
copper  was  found  to  be  nearly  homogeneous  when  cooled  very  slowly,  the 
composition  of  the  comers  and  center  of  a  cube  45  millimeters  on  a  side 
showing  a  maximum  difference  of  only  1.4  .parts  in  1,000,  while  the  same 
when  cooled  rapidlv  showed  a  difference  of  12.8  parts  in  1,000. 

Col.  J.  T.  Smith  §^  relates  in  reference  tq  some  experiments  made  by 
him  on  the  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  containing  91|  percent,  of  silver, 
that  the  separation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  alloy  was  not  so  much 
due  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  heat  of  the  fluid  metal 
was  abstracted,  as  io  the  inequality  aft'ecting  its  removal  Irom  the  differ- . 
ent  parts  of  the  melted  mass  in  the  act  of  consolidation.  Thus,  if  a  cru- 
cible full  of  the  melted  alloy  were  lifted  out  of  the  furnace  and  placed 
on  the  floor  to  cool,  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  within  it  being  well 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  hot  ashes,  the  lower  parts  of  the  mass  after 
it  had  become  solid  would  be  found  to  contain  less  silver  in  proportion 
than  the  upper  surface. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crucible  were  left  to  cool  while  imbedded  in 
the  furnace,  the  upper  surface  being  exposed  to  the  air,  then  the  lower 
parts  would,  after  solidification,  be  foundflnerthan  the  upper  surface. 

Eichell  has  made  several  experiments  on  the  liquation  of  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin.  He  remarks  that  to  manifest  the  property  of  liquation, 
it  is  necessary  to  agitate  the  crucible  containing  the  melted  alloy,  at  the 
moment  of  solidification,  in  order  to  separate  the  small  crystals  already 
formed.    The  results  obtained  on  the  last  product,  remaining  liquid  in  a 

*  Ordnance  Notes  No.  XL,  Washington,  D.  C,  1875. 
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mass  weighing  1,000  to  1,200  grammes,  showed  a  remarkable  liquation 
of  all  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  except  those  corresponding  to  the  for- 
mulae Sn  Cu3  and  Sn  CU4. 

Several  other  alloys  exhibit  like  phenomena  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  those  above  mentioned.  Matthiesseu  and  Von  Bose  experimented 
upon  alloys  of  lead  and  zinc  and  bismuth  and  zinc,  medting  the  metals 
together  in  various  proportions,  and  found  that  one  end  of  a  bar  would 
have  an  excess  of  one  metal  and  the  other  end  an  excess  of  the  other. 
Alloys  of  copper  and  lead  containing  an  excess  of  lead  show  a  liqua- 
tion in  a  remarkable  degrees,  the  excess  of  lead  partly  oozing  out  fh)m 
the  mass  on  cooling. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT. 

The  published  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  alloys  are  not 
numerous.  This  results  not  from  any  difftculty  of  making  the  observa- 
tions, but  probably  because  they  have  not  been  considered  of  such  prac- 
tical importance  as  those  of  other  properties,  and  partly,  also,  because  M. 
Eegnault's*  determinations,  made  in  1841,  and  his  deductions  therefrom, 
are  accepted  as  final. 

M.  Begnault  determined  the  specific  heat  of  two  classes  of  alloys:  first, 
those  which  at  100^  0.  are  considerably  removed  from  their  fusing  points; 
and,  secondly,  those  which  fuse  at  or  near  100^  O.  The  specific  heats 
of  the  first  series  were  remarkably  near  to  that  calculated  from  the 
specific  heats  of  the  component  metals,  so  that  he  announced  the  follow- 
ing law : 

"  The  specific  heat  of  the  alloys^  at  temperatures  considerably  removed  from 
their  fusing  pointy  is  exactly  the  mean  of  the  ^pecifiAS  heats  of  the  metals 
which  compose  themJ" 

The  mean  specific  heat  of  the  component  metals  is  that  obtained  by 
multiplyiug  the  specific  heat  of  each  metal  by  the  percentage  amount  of 
the  metal  contained  in  the  alloy  and  dividing  the  sum  of  the  products 
for  each  alloy  by  100. 

A  curious  fact  discovered  in  regard  to  these  alloys  is  also  that  the 
product  of  the  specific  heat  of  each  alloy  by  its  atomic  weight  is  sensibly 
constant,  varying  in  the  whole  series  only  from  40.76  to  42.05. 

The  second  series  of  alloys,  or  those  which  fuse  at  a  temperature  at 
or  near  100°  C,  show  a  wide  divergence  from  the  above  law,  the  specific 
heats  of  all  of  these  being  much  higher  than  that  calculated  from  their 
constituents.  The  product  of  the  specific  heats  by  the  atomic  weights 
varied  also,  from  45.83  to  72.97. 

Matthiessen  t  describes  a  simple  arrangement  of  the  differential  ther- 
mometer for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  specific  heat  of  an  alloy  is 
the  same  as  the  mean  of  those  of  its  components. 

EXPANSION  BY  HEAT. 

The  expansion  of  the  alloys  by  heat  has  been  examined  by  Messrs. 
Calvert  and  Lowe,  J  with  a  vie  w  to  learn  whether  their  expansion  followed 
the  law  of  the  proportions  of  their  components.  Four  series  of  alloys  were 
examined,  namely,  those  of  zinc  and  tin,  lead  and  antimony,  zinc  and 
copper,  and  copper  and  tin.  In  each  case  the  expansion  was  less  than 
that  deduced  by  calculation  from  their  equivalents. 

*Ann,  de  Chim,,  vol.  1,  1841,  pp.  129-207. 
t  Jour.  Chem.  80c.,  vol.  5,  1867,  p.  205. 
t  Chem.  News,  vol.  3,  1861,  p.  315. 
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In  alloys  of  copper  with  tin,  it  was  found  that  where  only  a  small 
quantity  of  tin  entered  into  the  composition  of  a  bar,  the  expansion  fell 
considerably  below  that  of  pure  copper,  although  the  tin  added  has  a 
much  higher  rate  of  expansion  than  copper. 

From  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Lowe  upon  the  ex- 
pansion of  chemically  pure  metals,  they  conclude  that  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  impurity  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  expansion.  Their 
results  differed  largely  from  those  of  other  experimenters  who  used  only 
the  commercial  metals;  but  when  they,  too,  used  commercial  metals,  the 
results  agree. 

The  alloys  upon  which  they  experimented  were  also  formed  from  pure 
metals,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  these  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  bars  experimented  on  were  very  small,  being  only  60  millim- 
eters, or  less  than  2J  inches  long.  The  apparatus  used,  however,  as 
described  at  length  in  the  *^  Chemical  News,"  was  so  sensitive,  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  ^Tfioxr  of  ^^  iii^h  could  readily  be  observed. 

If  experiments  were  made  upon  alloys  formed  from  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial metals,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  their  rate  of  expansion 
would  differ  considerably  from  that  of  alloys  formed  from  pure  metals. 

The  molecular  condition  of  a  metal  was  observed  to  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  rate  of  expansion.  The  same  will  no  doubt  be 
found  true  in  the  case  of  alloys. 

Matthiessen*  states  that  the  exi)ansion  due  to  heat  of  the  metals 
takes  part  in  that  of  their  alloys  approximately  in  the  ratio  of  their 
relative  volumes.  He  gives  a  table  of  the  expansion  of  several  alloys 
which  tends  to  confirm  his  statement. 

CONDUCTIVITY  FOE  HEAT. 

The  power  of  the  alloys  to  conduct  heat  has  been  examined  with  great 
care  by  several  experimenters.  The  published  results  are  not  always 
concordant,  but  the  differences  may  be  partially  a<5counted  for  by  the 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  used,  and  the  great  influence  which  small 
impurities  and  changes  in  molecular  condition  and  crystalline  form  exert 
upon  conductivity. 

The  conducting  power  for  heat  in  an  alloy  is  found  in  some  cases  to 
be  the  mean  of  the  conducting  power  of  the  component  metals,  and  in 
others  to  apparently  have  no  relation  whatever  to  such  mean.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  first  case  may  be  cited  the  alloys  of  tin  and  zinc  and  tin 
and  lead;  and  of  the  second,  the  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  and  gold  and 
copper.  From  this  circumstance  it  has  been  expected  that  the  heat-con- 
ducting power  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  an 
alloy  is  a  chemical  compound  or  a  simple  mixture.  As  before  stated^ 
however,  the  authorities  differ  widely  on  this  point. 

Messrs.  Weidemann  and  Franz,t  in  1853,  made  some  experiments  on 
the  conducting  power  of  the  metals  and  of  a  few  of  the  alloys,  using  a 
thermoelectroscope  as  an  apparatus. 

In  1858,  Calvert  and  Johnson  f  made  an  extensive  research  on  alloys 
formed  from  pure  metals,  using  an  apparatus  of  their  own  invention, 
by  which  the  relative  conducting  power  was  shown  by  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature in  a  given  time  of  a  given  volume  of  water  secured  in  a  box  at 
one  end  of  the  bar,  while  the  other  end  of  the  bar  was  heated  to  90^  C. 
They  claim  that  the  method  which  they  employed  gave  such  consistent 

*  Jonr.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  5,  1867,  p.  206. 
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results,  that  they  were  able  to  determine  the  influence  exercised  on  the 
conducting  power  of  the  metals  by  the  addition  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  of 
another  metal,  and  also  to  ai)preciate  the  difference  of  conductivity  of 
two  alloys  made  of  the  same  metals  and  only  diflFering  by  a  few  per  cent 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  metals  composing  them.  They  found 
also  that  the  conducting  power  of  metals  was  different  when  they  were 
rolled  out  into  bars  or  cast,  and  that  it  Wiis  modified  by  molecular  ar- 
rangement or  position  of  the  axes  of  crystallization,  as  was  shown  by 
the  different  conducting  power  of  metals  cast  horizontally  and  vertically. 
Some  curious  results  were  observed  in  regard  to  alloys  of  gold  and  silver. 
Silver  being  the  best  conductor,  its  conductivity  is  rat^  as  1,000,  and 
that  of  gold,  the  next,  is  981;  but  gold  alloyed  with  1  per  cent,  of  silver 
has  a  relative  conductivity  of  only  840. 

The  conduction  of  heat  bv  alloys,  according  to  Calvert  and  Johnson, 
may  be  considered  under  three  general  heads: 

1.  Alloys  which  conduct  heat  in  ratio  with  the  relative  equivalents  of  the 
metals  composing  them. 

2.  Alloys  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  equivalents  of  the  icorse  conduct- 
ing metal  over  the  number  of  equivalents  of  the  better  conductor j  such  as 
alloys  composed  of  1  Gu  imd  2  Sn,  1  Ou  and  3  Sn,  &c.,  and  which  pre- 
sent the  curious  and  unexpected  rule  that  they  conduct  heat  as  if  they  did 
not  contain  a  particle  of  the  better  conductor^  the  conducting  power  of  soch 
alloys  being  lie  same  as  if  the  bar  was  entirely  composed  of  the  worse  con- 
ducting metal.  A  not  less  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  alloys  of  a  series, 
such  as  those  of  2  equivalents  of  bismuth  and  I  of  lead,  3  Bi  and  1  Pb, 
4  Bi  and  1  Pb,  all  conduct  heat  alike,  the  various  increasing  quantities 
of  lead  exercising  no  influence  on  the  conductivity. 

The  results  obtained  with  this  class  of  alloys  are  most  important  to 
engineer^;  for  it  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  alloys  of  brass  and  bronze 
that  no  increase  is  gained  in  the  conductivity  of  an  alloy  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  a  good  conductor;  nay,  in  many  cases  it  would  be  a 
decided  loss,  unless  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  better  conducting  metal 
be  employed  to  bring  the  alloy  under  the  third  head.     . 

3.  Alloys  composed  of  the  same  metals  as  tlie  last  clasSj  but  in  which  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  the  better  conducting  metal  is  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  the  worse  conductor;  for  example^  alloys  composed 
of  1  Sii  2  Cu,  1  Sn  3  Cu,  &c.  In  this  case  each  alloy  has  its  own  arbi- 
trary conducting  power;  the  conductivity  of  such  an  alloy  gradually 
increases  and  tends  towards  the  conducting  power  of  the  better  con- 
ductor. 

In  a  later  experiment  upon  the  conductivity  of  mercury  and  the  amal- 
gams, Calvert  and  Johnson*  discovered  that  they  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  their  first  experiment  in  determining  the  conductivity  of  mer- 
cury, by  disregarding  the  fact  that  convection  of  the  liquid  increa^^ 
the  apparent  conductivity.  In  the  first  experiments  they  found  the  ap- 
parent relative  conductivity  to  be  677,  silver  being  1,000;  but  in  the  later 
experiments  they  determined  the  real  relative  conductivity  to  be  only  54, 
or  less  than  that  of  any  other  metal.  In  regard  to  the  fluid  amalgams, 
they  found  in  all  cases  that  their  conductivity  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  pure  mercury. 

Weidemann,  f  in  1859,  published  a  paper  in  which  he  calls  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  tesults  found  by  Calvert  and  Johnson,  and  criticises 
the  apparatus  they  used  and  the  small  size  of  the  bars  upon  which  they 

•Phil.  Trans.,  1859,  pp.  831-835. 
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exi)eriinented.    He  also  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  he 
has  made  upon  the  conductivity  of  a  few  alloys. 

Matthiessen*  describes  a  simple  apparatus  for  showing  the  dififerent 
conductivities  of  alloys.  He  also  states  that  the  conductivity  for  heat 
furnishes  no  evidence  of  whether  an  alloy  is  a  chemical  compound  or  a 
mixture. 

CONDUCTIVITY  FOB  ELECTRICITY. 

The  conductivity  for  electricity,  like  the  conductivity  for  heat,  is  one 
of  the  properties  which  in  some  alloys  is  the  mean  of  that  of  the  compo- 
nent metalSy  and  in  others  seems  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to  such 
mean. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  experiments  made  upon  the  elec- 
tric conductivity  of  the  alloys,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  examination  of  other 
properties,  with  widely  varying  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  determi- 
nations of  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metals  themselves  are  far  from 
agreeing,  as,  for  instance,  the  conductivity  of  copper,  according  to  dif- 
ferent experimenters,  is  given  at  numbers  ranging  from  66  to  lOo,  pure 
silver  being  100. 

Again,  Matthiessent  has  shown  that  small  traces  of  the  metals,  and 
especially  of  the  metalloids,  reduce  the  conductivity  of  copi)er  to  a  great 
extent.  He  states,  also,  that  there  is  no  alloy  of  copper  which  conducts 
electricity  better  than  pure  copper,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  mres  exper- 
imented upon  being  annealed  or  hard  drawn  causes  a  marked  difference 
in  the  values  obtained,  annealed  wire  being  a  better  conductor  than  hard 
drawn ;  and,  further,  that  temperature  has  likewise  a  marked  influence, 
the  metals  losing  in  conducting  power  as  the  temperature  increases. 

In  1833,  Professor  Forbes t  publishedthe  statement  that  the  order  of 
conducting  powers  of  the  metals  for  heat  and  for  electricity  is  the  same. 
He  states,  as  a  general  conclusion,  "  that  the  arrangement  of  metallic 
conductors  of  heat  does  not  differ  more  from  that  of  those  of  electricity 
than  either  arrangement  does  alone  under  the  hands  of  different  observ- 
ers." 

Twenty  years  later,  Wcidemann  and  Franz  §  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  brass  and  German  silver,  and  Weidemann  ||  in  1859 
concluded  the  same  in  regard  tc  alloys  in  general.  Weidemann  and 
Franz  remarked  that  whatever  the  quality  may  be  upon  which  calorific 
conduction  depends,  the  close  agreement  of  the  figures  renders  it  exceed- 
ingly probable  that -the  same  quality  influences  in  a  similar  manner  the 
transmission  of  electricity;  for  the  divergence  of  the  numbers  express- 
ing the  conductivity  for  heat  from  those  expressing  the  conductivity  for 
electricity  are  not  greater  than  the  divergences  of  the  latter  alone,  ex- 
hibited by  the  results  of  different  observers. 

The  most  extensive  series  of  investigations  upon  the  electric  conduc- 
tivity of  alloys  has  been  made  by  Matthiessen.  His  results  are  i)ublished 
in  the  following  papers :  "  On  the  Electric  Conducting  Power  of  the  Met- 
als'';fl  *'Ou  the  Electric  Conducting  Power  of  Alloys";**  "On  the 
Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Ele:  trie  Conducting  Power  of  Alloys ":tt 
"  On  theThermo-Electric  Series  ";tt "  On  the  Effect  of  the  Presence  of  the 
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Metals  and  Metalloids  upon  the  Electric  Conducting  Power  of  Pure 
Copper'';*  "On  the  Chemical  Nature  of  Alloys ".t 

It  was  chiefly  from  these  researches  that  Matthiessen  arrived  at  the 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  alloys  are  chemical  com- 
pounds or  mixtures,  which  have  already  been  given  under  the  head  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  alloys. 

In  regard  to  the  conducting  power  for  electricity  of  the  alloys,  Mat- 
thiessen divides  the  metals  into  two  classes: 

Class  A. — Those  metals  which,  when  alloyed  with  one  another,  con- 
duct electricity  in  the  ratio  of  their  relative  volumes. 

Class  B. — Those  metals  which,  when  alloyed  with  one  of  the  metals 
belonging  to  class  A,  or  with  one  another,  do  not  conduct  electricity  in 
the  ratio  of  their  relative  volumes,  but  always  in  a  lower  degree  than 
the  mean  of  their  volumes. 

To  Class  A  belong  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  cadmium.  To  class  B  belong 
bismuth,  mercury,  antimony,  platinum,  palladium,  iron,  aluminum,  gol<^ 
copper,  silver,  and  in  all  probability  most  of  the  other  metals. 

OBYSTALLIZATION. 

The  crystallization  of  alloys  exhibits  some  curious  phenomena.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  if  a  distinct  crystal  of  an  alloy  were  found, 
it  would  have  a  definite  chemical  composition,  and  would  show  that  the 
alloy  was  not  a  mixture,  but  a  veritable  chemical  compound. 

In  1854,  however.  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke  f  published  a  paper  on  two  crys- 
talline compounds  of  zinc  and  antimony,  which  exhibited  such  i>roper- 
ties  as  justified  him  in  considering  them  definite  chemical  compounds. 
To  distinguish  them,  he  gave  them  the  names  of  Stibiotrizincyle,  with 
the  formula  Sb  Zus,  and  Stibiobizincyle,  with  the  formula  Sb  Zu2.  In 
the  paper  named,  the  crystalline  form  and  other  properties  are  fully  de- 
scribed. 

A  short  time  afterward,  it  was  found  that  well-defined  crystals,  like 
those  described  as  Sb  Zua,  were  obtained  from  the  alloys  containing  lie- 
tween  43  and  60  per  cent,  of  zinc;  and  even  in  alloys  of  a  higher  zinc 
percentage  crystals  of  the  same  form  were  still  seen,  although  they  were 
no  longer  well  defined.  In  the  alloys  containing  between  20  and  33  per 
cent,  of  zinc,  well-defined  crystals,  like  those  described  as  Sb  Zn^,  were 
formed;  and  finally,  there  separat^^d  from  the  alloys  containing  betwe<^n 
33  and  42  jjer  cent,  of  zinc,  thin  metallic  plates,  which  evidently  belonged 
to  the  same  crystalline  form.§ 

The  same  fact  has  been  observed  by  Matthiessen  and  Von  BoseH  in 
regard  to  the  alloys  of  gold  and  tin,  namely,  that  well-defined  crystals 
are  not  limited  to  one  definite  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  an  alloy, 
but  are  common  to  all  gold-tin  alloys  containing  from  43  to  27.4  i)er  cent, 
of  gold.  They  also  found  in  the  case  of  these  alloys  that  the  crystals 
and  the  mother  liquor  were  never  of  the  same  comixisitiou,  the  ])ercent- 
age  of  gold  in  the  mother  liquor  being  much  below  that  in  the  crystals. 

From  experiments  by  F.  H.  Storer,fl  it  appears  that  the  alloys  of  cop- 
per and  zinc  yield  crystals,  sometimes  exhibiting  distinct  octahedral 
faces,  sometimes  in  confused  aggregates  of  crystals,  but  all  of  octahedral 
character,  and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  crystals  of  i)ure 
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copper  obtained  by  fusion.  None  of  the  crystals  were  found  to  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  either  metal  than  the  remainder  of  the  molten 
liquid  from  which  they  had  separated.  Storer  concludes  that  all  the 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  crystallize  in  the  regular  system,  and  that  they 
are  not  definite  atomic  compounds,  but  merely  isomorphous  mixtures  of 
the  two  metals. 

Calvert  and  Johnson*  have  also  noticed  the  crystallization  of  the  alloys 
of  copper  and  zinc,  and  state  that  it  is  probable  that  Cu^  Zn,  and  OU3 
Zn  are  definite  compounds,  as  they  are  perlectly  crystallized,  and  have 
also  a  special  heat-conducting  jwwer  of  their  own.  They  state  that  the 
most  splendid  of  all  the  brass  alloys  is  the  alloy  Cu  Zn,  which  is  of  a 
beautiful  gold  color,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms  often  3  centimeters  long. 

Slow  cooling  of  an  alloy  is  apt  to  favor  the  separate  crystallization  of 
one  or  more  of  its  components,  and  thus  render  it  brittle.  Sometimes 
in  casting  an  alloy  in  large  masses,  there  will  be  a  partial  separation  of 
the  constituents,  and  crystals  of  different  composition  will  be  found  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  mass,  those  at  the«bottom  usually  containing 
the  larger  percentage  of  the  metal  which  has  the  greater  specific  gravity. 
This  phenomenon  has  already  been  noted  under  the  head  of  liquation. 

OXIDATION  AND  ACTION  OF  AOIDS. 

But  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  rate  of  oxida- 
tion or  corrosion  of  the  alloys  by  atmospheric  iufiuences  or  by  the  action 
of  acids.  It  is  generally  found  that  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  less 
on  alloys  than  on  their  component  metals.  An  instance  of  this  is  the 
ancient  bronze  statues  and  coins,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  have  their 
characters  still  legible,  although  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  effects 
of  air  and  moisture  for  upward  of  twenty  centuries. 

The  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  an  alloy  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture is  sometimes  quite  energetic,  as  is  shown  in  the  alloy  of  three  parts 
lead  and  one  of  tin,  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  burns  briskly  to  a 
red  oxide.  When  two  metals,  as  copper  and  tin,  are  combined,  which 
oxidize  at  different  temperatures,  they  may  be  separated  by  continued 
fusion  with  exposure  to  the  air.  Cupellation  of  the  precious  metals  is 
a  like  phenomenon. 

Mushett  found  that  unrefined  copper  resisted  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid  better  than  pure  copper.  This  he  thought  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  tin  in  the  unrefined  copper,  as  he  found  that  an  alloy  of  copper  con- 
taining about  3  per  cent,  of  tin  resisted  the  action  of  acid  to  still  greater 
extent.    The  latter  he  recommends  for  the  purpose  of  ship-sheatuing. 

Calvert  and  Johnson|  have  made  several  experiments  to  determine 
the  action  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  alloys  of  cop- 
per and  zinc  and  copper  and  tin.  Some  of  the  results  they  obtained  were 
entirely  unexj^ected.  Nitric  acid  of  1.14  specific  gravity  wa«  found  to 
dissolve  the  two  metals  in  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  they  exist  in  the  alloy  employed,  while  an  acid  of  1.08 
specific  gravity  dissolved  nearly  the  whole  of  the  zinc  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  the  copper.  Hydrochloric  acid  of  1.05  specific  gravity  was 
found  to  be  completely  inactive  on  all  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  copper,  and  especially  on  the  alloy  containing  equiva- 
lent proportions  of  each  metal.  Zinc  was  found  to  have  an  extraordinary 
preventive  influence  on  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  copper. 
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The  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  were  all  found  to  resist  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  more  than  pure  copper,  but  the  preventive  influence  of  tin  presents 
the  peculiarity  that  the  action  of  the  acid  increases  as  the  proportion  of 
tin  increases;  thus  the  alloy  Gu  Susis  attacked  ten  times  more  than 
the  alloy  Cu  Sn.  The  alloys  Sn  Cu2  and  Sn  Cus  were  attacked  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  more  violence  than  any  other  of  the  bronzes. 

Three  alloys,  viz,  Cuis,  Zn  Sn,  Guio  Zn  Sn,  and  CU4  Zna,  were  found 
to  be  only  slightly  attacked  by  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  and 
not  at  all  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  resistance  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
is  remarkable,  as  its  action  on  each  of  the  component  metals  is  very 
violent. 

A,  Bauer*  has  recently  published  in  the  Berichte  der  deutscken  chem- 
ischen  Oesellseka/t  the  resnlt  of  some  experiments  on  the  action  of  hot 
sulphuric  acid  on  several  alloys  of  lead.  These  experiments  show  that 
the  addition  of  a  little  antimony  or  copper  renders  the  alloy  more  able 
to  resist  sulphuric  acid,  while  bismuth  has  a  decidedly  injurious  effect 

HARDNESS  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  PBOPEBTESS. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  the  alloys,  such  as  hardness,  mallea- 
bility, ductility,  resistance  to  strains  of  tension,  compression,  and  tor- 
sion, elasticity,  resilience,  &c.,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  engi- 
neer, but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  most  difficult  to  And  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  them.  But  few  experimenters  of  authority  have  investi- 
gated the  subject,  and  their  researches,  although  valuable  a«  far  as  they 
go,  are  too  limited  in  extent  to  allow  of  a  complete  classification  and 
comparison.  A  few  alloys  which  are  of  special  service  in  the  arts  have 
been  well  studied  by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  them,  with  a 
view  to  learn  their  mechanical  properties,  not  as  a  matter  of  scientific 
interest,  but  as  an  actual  necessity.  This  has  been  the  case  especially 
with  the  various  gun-metals,  upon  which  many  experiments  have  been 
made  under  authority  of  the  different  governmrents,  so  that  among  all 
the  alloys  our  knowledge  of  the  gun-metuls  is  the  most  extensive  and 
accurate.  In  like  manner  the  properties  of  journal  and  aiiti -friction 
metals  have  been  investigated  by  those  who  are  concerned  in  their  manu- 
facture and  use. 

With  these,  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  however,  our  information  on 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  alloys  is  very  meager.  It  Mill  be  the 
endeavor  of  the  Committee,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supply  this  manifest 
want  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  large  number  of  alloys,  testing 
them  for  all  the  mechanical  properties  above  named. 

The  hardness  of  some  of  the  alloys  has  been  investigated  by  Calvert 
and  Johnson.t  They  used  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  haidness, 
which  consists,  chiefly,  of  a  conical  steel  point  of  a  certain  size,  which  is 
pushed  into  the  material  whose  hardness  is  to  be  determined  a  i^riven 
distance  by  means  of  weights  applied  at  the  end  of  a  lever.  The  rela- 
tive hardness  is  shown  by  the  weight  required  for  the  different  materials. 

A  somewhat  similar  apparatus  was  used  by  Major  Wade  f  in  deter- 
mining the  hardness  of  gun-metal,  but  he  used  a  diamond-shaped  point 
and  a  fixed  weight,  determining  the  relative  hardness  by  the  distance 
which  the  point  was  pushed  into  the  metal.  General  Uchatias,§  in  ex- 
I)eriments  for  the  Austrian  Government,  used  an  indenting  tool,  which 
was  forced  into  the  metal  to  be  tested  by  a  weight  of  4.4  pounds  falling 
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through  a  height  of  9f  inches.  The  shorter  the  cut  made  by  the  indent- 
ing tool  the  greater  was  the  hardness. 

Mallet,*  in  1842,  in  his  experiments  on  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin 
and  copper  and  zinc  determined  their  tensile  strength,  and  also  the  order 
of  their  ductility,  malleability,  and  hardness.  In  his  work  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Artillery ,t  published  in  1856,  the  same  author  discusses  the 
physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  gun-metal,  showing  the  effects  of 
sudden  and  of  rapid  cooling,  and  the  deteriorating  effect  of  small  pit>- 
portions  of  a  third  metal,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  lead,  or  antimony. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  upon  these  subjects,  he  re- 
marks: ^'Gun-metal,  probably  the  very  earliest  used  material  for  can- 
non, is  that  which  has  received  the  least  improvement  or  systematiza- 
tion  of  our  knowledge  as  to  its  use,  up  to  the  ])resent  time;  the  arch- 
aeologist finds  the  rude  weapons  of  Scandinavian,  Celtic,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  warfare  formed  of  nearly  the  same  alloys  of  copper 
and  tin,  and  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  the  cannon  of  to-day.'' 

The  circumstances  of  chief  difficulty  and  importance  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  gun-metal,  as  affecting  the  production  of  cannon,  are: 

1st.  The  chemical  co.nstitution  of  the  alloy,  as  influencing  the  balance 
of  its  hardness,  rigidity,  or  ductility,'  and  tenacity. 

2d.  Its  chemical  constitution,  and  what  other  conditions,  influence  the 
segregation  of  the  cooling  mass  of  the  gun  when  cast  into  two  or  more 
alloys  of  different  and  often  variable  composition. 

3d.  The  effects  of  rapid  and  of  slow  cooling,  and  of  the  temperature 
at  which  the  metal  is  fused  and  poured. 

4th.  The  effects  due  to  repeated  fusions,  and  to  foreign  constituents, 
in  minute  proportions  entering  into  the  alloy. 

The  circumstances  of  manipulation,  as  above  named,  have  already 
been  shown  to  have  a  vast  influence  uj)on  nearly  all  the  properties  of 
the  alloys,  and  their  study  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  in 
reference  to  gun-metals,  but  to  all  alloys  which  may  be  used  as  materials 
of  construction. 

Ill  connection  with  the  subject  of  gun-metal,  the  experiments  lately 
made  by  General  UchatiusJ  for  the  Austrian  Government  are  of  interest. 
He  found  that  the  tenacity,  elasticity,  and  hardness  of  bronze  were  in- 
creased to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  driving  a  series  of  (conical  steel 
mandrels  or  plugs,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  into  the  bore  of  the  gun. 
The  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  gun  was  thus  stretched  or  strained  much 
l^eyond  its  elastic  limit,  and  was  thereby  given  a  new  moleimlar  condi- 
tion, which  enables  it  better  to  resist  both  the  expansive  force  of  the  ex- 
ploded powder  and  the  abrading  eft'ects  of  the  shot. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  General  Uchatius  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States  by  Col. 
T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  U.  S.  A.,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  experi- 
ments were  made  upon  bronze,  with  a  view  to  improve  its  quality  for 
guns,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Dean,  of  Boston,  in  18G8-'C9,  at  which  time  he  used 
the  identical  mode  of  improving  the  bronze  adopted  by  General  Ucha- 
tius some  four  years  later.  Patents  for  the  improvement  were  secured 
in  Maj',  1869,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England,  France,  and 
Austria.  The  want  of  funds  rendered  it  necessary  lor  Mr.  Dean's  ex- 
periments to  be  discontinued. 

Bischof  §  describes  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  qualities  of  the 

t  Mallet,  Constractiou  of  Arrillery,  Lourlon,  1856,  pp.  80-101. 
t  Ordnance  Notes  No.  XL,  Washington,  D.  C,  1875. 
}  British  Assoc.  Reports,  1870,  pp.  209,  210. 
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malleable  metals  aud  alloys,  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  tiiat 
^'superior  qualities  of  malleable  metals  and  alloys  are  characterized  by 
their  being  able  permanently  to  extend  in  all  directions  by  rolling  or 
hammering  without  rupture,  while  inferior  qualities  break  before  reach- 
ing the  maximum  of  extension  which  the  former  can  endure."  His  ap- 
paratus is  used  to  bend  the  metal  or  alloy  to  be  tested,  which  is  of  a 
certain  size  and  shape,  in  contrary  directions  through  a  certain  angle. 
The  oftener  the  piece  can  be  so  bent  without  breaking  the  better  is  its 
quality. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

Abel.  Kotes  on  Compounds  of  Copper  and  Phosphorus.  By  F.  A. 
Abel,  F.  R.  S.    British  Assoc.  Reports,  2,  1865,  pp.  27,  28. 

Describes  experiments  made  upon  several  compotinds  of  copper  and  phospho- 
rus. Copper  with  0.75  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  was  found  to  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  45,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Abel.  Legirungen  van  Oold^  SiWer  und  Kupfer  mit  Cadmiumj  fur  Ju- 
welierarbeiten.  Alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  with  cadmiam^  for 
jewelry.    Dingler's  Journal^  vol.  167, 1863,  pp.  288,  289. 

.Abel  and  Field.  Some  Results  of  the  Analyses  of  Commercial  Cop- 
pers. By  F.  A.  Abel,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Frederick  Field,  F.  R.  S.  B.  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc,  vol.  14,  1862,  pp.  290-303. 

Contains  a  complete  table  of  the  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  commercial 
coppers,  with  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  analyses. 

Allen.  On  the  Alloys  of  Copper,  Tin,  Zinc,  Lead,  and  other  Metals 
with  Manganese.  By  J,  Fenwick  Allen,  F.  C.  8.  British  Assoc.  Re- 
ports, 2,  1870,  p.  60. 

Certain  mixtures  of  manganese  with  copper  and  zinc  are  said  to  poaseas  ad- 
vantages over  both  German  silver  and  yellow  metal. 

Anderson.  Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Structures.  1  voL 
London,  1872. 

Contains  an  acconnt  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  copper  and  several  of  its 
alloys,  with  the  experiments  at  Woolwich  on  the  strength  of  copper,  bronxe, 
and  sterro-metal. 

Babbitt.  Babbitt  Metal.  Scientific  American,  vol.  12,  1856,  p.  326. 
U.  S.  Patents,  July  17,  1839. 

A  patent  was  issued  to  Isaac  Babbitt,  Jnly  17, 1839,  for  the  constmction  of 
boxes  for  the  jonmals,  wheels,  and  axles  of  carriages,  bnt  it  does  not  em- 
brace a  peculiar  metal,  as  is  generally  snpposed.  It  simply  covers  the  lining 
of  a  ham  shell  of  metal  with  a  softer  metal  for  the  bearings  of  axles. 

Babinet.  Rapport  sur  deux  mSmaires  de  Wertheim  intitulSs  Becherc^en 
8ur  VilasticiU.  Report  on  two  memoirs  of  M,  Wertheim  entitled  Re- 
searches on  elasticity.     Comptes  BenduSj  vol.  18,  1844,  pp.  921-932, 

(See  Wertheim.) 

Babbuel.  Sur  un  nouvel  alliage  Wargent  remarquahle  par  sa  dwretL 
On  a  new  alloy  of  silver  remarkable  for  its  hardness.  By  Germain 
Barruel.     Comptes  BenduSy  vol.  35, 1852,  p.  759. 

Bauer.  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Lead  and  its  Alloys.  By  A.  Baner. 
Published  recently  in  the  Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  GeseUschafL 
Scientific  American,  vol.  33,  p.  135,  August  28,  1875. 
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Berthieb.    Legimngen  von  Zinc  und  Eisen.    Alloys  of  zinc  and  iron. 

Liebig's  AnnaleUj  vol.  40, 1841,  pp.  186-189. 
Beslet.    An  Improved  Manufacture  of  Metallic  Alloy.    British  patent, 

June  28,  1855,  No.  1478. 

Applicable  to  the  casting  of  type  and  other  metals.  Contains  100  parts  lead, 
;&  antimony,  20  tin,  8  nickel,  5  cobalt,  8  copper,  2  bismnth. 

BisCHOF.  On  a  New  System  of  Testing  the  Quality  of  the  Malleable 
Metals  and  Alloys.  By  Gustav  Bischof,  jr.  British  Assoc.  Reports, 
2,  1870,  pp.  209,  210. 

Describes  an  apparatus  termed  a  "  Metallometer,''  nsed  for  determining  the 
qnality  of  the  malleable  metals  and  alloys  by  bending  them  in  contrary 
directions. 

BisCHOFF.  Das  Kupfer  und  seine  Legirungen^  mit  besonderer  Beriick- 
sicAtigiing  ihrer  Anwendung  in  der  Technick,  Dr.  Carl  Bischoff,  Berlin, 
1865. 

BoLLEY.  Essais  et  recherches  chimiques.  By  Professor  P.  A.  Bolley. 
1  vol.,  748  pp.    Paris,  1869. 

Chapter  XIV,  on  alloys,  describes  a  large  number  of  useful  alloys,  with  their 
composition. 

Physical  Properties  of  some  Alloys  of  Tin  and  Lead.    Jonr. 

Chem.  Soc,  vol.  16,  1862,  pp.  30-36.    Dingler's  JoumaL  vol.  162, 
1861,  p.  217. 

Extracts  from  a  prize  essay  by  G.  Pillichody,  of  Berne.  Gives  the  fusing  points 
and  specific  gravities. 

Die  bekannten  teoknisch  gebrauchten  Metalllegimngen.    The  known 

technically  employed  alloys.    Dingler's  JoumaL  voi.  129, 1853,  pp. 
438-444. 

Contains  tables  of  a  large  number  of  useful  aUoys. 

BoussiNGAULT.  Ilote  suT  la  comhinaison  du  silicium  avec  le  platine.  et 
sur  sa  presence  dans  Vacier.  Note  on  the  combination  of  silicon  with 
platinum,  and  on  its  presence  in  steel.  Ann.  de  Chim.,  vol.  16, 1821, 
pp.  5-15. 

On  the  Alloys  of  Steel.    Quart.  Jour.  Science,  vol.  12, 1822,  pp. 

316-318. 

Brooman.  yeue  Metalllegirung  fur  OlocJceUj  etc.  New  alloy  for  bells,  etc. 
By  R.  A.  Brooman.  Dingler's  Journal^  vol.  173,  1864,  pp.  285-286. 
From  the  London  Journal  of  Art«,  May,  1864,  p.  264. 

Brunner.  Analyse  von  Metalllegirungen.  Analysis  of  alloys.  By  C. 
Brunner.    Erdmann's  Journal^  vol.  58, 18")3,  pp.  445-446. 

Calvert  and  Johnson.  On  Alloys.  By  F,  Grace  Calvert,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
Richard  Johnson,  F.  0.  S.  British  Assoc.  ILeports,  2, 1855,  pp.  50-51, 
Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  10,  1855,  pp.  240-251.  Comptes  RmduSj  vol.  41, 1855, 
pp.  629-53-J.  Erdmann's  Journal,  vol.  67, 1856,  pp.  212-216.  Ding- 
ler's Journal,  vol.  138,  1855,  p.  282. 

Account  of  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  alloys.  Alloys  of 
the  following  metals  are  described :  Iron  and  potassium,  iron  and  aluminum, 
iron  and  zinc,  zinc,  tin,  and  copper.  This  paper  also  describes  the  action 
of  acids  on  some  of  the  alloys. 

O  ALVEBT.  On  *he  Expansion  of  Metals,  Alloys,  and  Salts.  By  F.  Grace 
Calvert,  F.  B.  S.    British  Assoc.  Reports,  2, 1858,  pp.  46,  47. 

Marked  dliferences  between  results  and  those  of  other  experimenters.  In  all 
the  alloys  examined  the  expansion  was  far  less  than  that  deduced  from 
their  equivalents.  y 
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Calvert  and  Johnson.  On  the  Relative  Power  of  Metals  and  Alloys 
to  Conduct  Heat.  By  F.  Crace  Calvert,  F,  E,  S.,  and  Richard  John- 
son, F.  C.  8.    Phil.  Trans.,  1858,  pp.  349-368.    Phil.  Mag.,  voL  16, 

1858,  pp.  381-383.     Comptes  Rendtis,  vol.  47, 1858,  pp.  1069-1072. 

An  exteDsive  research  on  the  couductiTity  of  metalB  and  alloys. 

On  the  Hardness  of  Metals  and  Alloys.    Phil.  Mag.,  voL  17, 

1859,  pp.  114-121.     Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  37,  1855,  pp.  198-203. 
Pogg.  Annalmy  vol.  118, 1859,  pp.  675-^82. 

Description  of  new  apparatns  nsed  and  results  ohtained  on  several  met^Js  and 
alloys. 

On  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Alloys.    Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  18,  1859, 

pp.  354-359.     British  Assoc.  Reports,  1859,  pp.  66,  67. 

Specific  graxities  of  a  large  number  of  alloys,  with  discussion  of  results. 

■  On  the  Conductivity  of  Mercury  and  the  Amalgams.    Phil,  Trans., 


1859,  pp.  831-835     Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  10, 1859-'60,  pp.  14-16. 

The  conductivity  of  the  fluid  amalgams  was  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  pure  mercury,  which  is  lower  than  i4iat  of  any  other  metal. 

Action  of  Acids  upon  Metals  and  Alloys.    Jour.  Chem.  Soc., 


vol.  19, 1866,  pp.  434-454. 

Action  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids  described.  Some  curious 
and  unexpected  results  wore  obtained. 

Calveet  and  Lowe.  On  the  Expansion  of  Metals  and  Alloys.  By  F. 
Crace  Calvert,  F.  R.  8.,  and  G.  Cliff  Lowe,  esq.  Chemical  News., 
vol.  3,  1861,  pp.  315-317, 357-359, 371-373.  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  20,  1860, 
pp.  230-233. 

The  results  obtained  agreed  with  those  of  other  experimenters  only  where 
commercial  metals  were  used.  When  pure  metals  were  used  the  results 
differ, 

Cabon.  Alliage  de  barium^  de  strontium^  de  calcium  et  de  sodium.  Alloys 
of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  Comptes  Rendus^  vol.  -&, 
1859,  pp.  440,  442. 

Chaudet.  Note  contenant  quelques  experiences  relatives  d,  Vaction  de 
Facide  hydrochlorique  sur  les  alliages  de  cuivre  et  d^Stain.  Note  contain- 
ing some  experiments  relative  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on. 
the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  By  M.  Chaudet.  Ann.  de  Chim..  voL  7, 
1817,  pp.  275-283. 

Note  contenant  quelques  experiences  relatives  h  Vaction  de  Vacide 

hydrochlorique  sur  les  alliages  d'etain  et  Wantimoine.  Note,  &c.,  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  alloys  of  tin  and  antimony.  Ann.  de  Chim.. 
1816,  vol.  3,  pp.  376-386. 

Note  contenant  quelques  experiences  relatives  &  Vaction  de  Vadde 


hydrochlorique  sur  les  alliages  d^^tain  etde  bismuth.  Note,  &c.,  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  alloys  of  tin  and  bismuth.  Ann.  de  C/um., 
vol.  5, 1817,  pp.  142-149. 
Claeke.  The  Constants  of  Nature.  Part  1,  Edited  by  Frank  Wig- 
glesworth  Clarke.  Published  by  tiie  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1873. 

Contains  a  very  complete  and  valuable  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
alloys,  with  the  melting  points  of  a  few,  and  the  names  of  the  authorities. 

Cooke.  On  Stibiotrizincyle  and  Stibiobizincyle,  two  New  Compounds  of 
Zinc  and  Antimony,  with  some  Kemarks  on  the  Decomposition  of 
Water  by  the  Alloys  of  these  Metals.  By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  jr.  Am, 
Jour.  Arts  and  Sci.,  vol.  18, 1854,  pp.  229-237.  Erdmann's  JoumaL 
vol.  64, 1855,  pp.  90-92. 
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Cooke.  On  Two  New  Crystalline  Compounds  of  Zinc  and  Antimony,  and 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Variation  of  Composition  observedin  the  Crystals^ 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  5,  1855,  pp.  337-371. 

On  an  Apparent  Perturbation  of  the  Law  of  Definite  Proportions 

observed  in  the  Compounds  of  Zinc  and  Antimony.    Am.  Jour.  Art 
and  Sci.,  vol.  20, 1855,  pp.  222-238. 

Crystalline  Form  not  Necessarily  an  Indication  of  Definite  Chemi- 


cal Composition ;  or,  On  the  Possible  Variation  of  Constitution  in  aMin- 
eral  Species  independent  of  Isomerism.  Am.  Jour.  Art  and  Sci.,  voh 
30,  1860,  pp.  194-204.  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  19,  1860,  pp.  405-416.  Erd- 
mann's  Jour^ial,  vol.  80, 1860,  pp.  411-418. 

CoDtaiDs  some  deductions  from  the  observations  made  on  the  crystallization 
of  the  alloys  of  zinc  and  antimony. 

Ceoockewit.  Ueber  chemische  Metallverhindungen.  On  chemical  com- 
binations of  metals.  Erdmann's  Journaly  vol.  45, 1848,  pp.  87-93.  Lie- 
big's  Annalen,  vol.  18, 1848,  pp.  289-293. 

Contains  the  specific  eravlties  of  a  number  of  alloys,  noting  the  difference  of 
specific  gravity  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  bar  cast  vertically. 

D'Abcet.  Note  sur  Vessai  des  alliugea  de  platine  et  Wargent^  et  sur  Vappli- 
cation  que  Von  peutfaire  de  ceprocid4  a  Vexploitation  des  mines  Sargent 
contenant  duplatine.  Note  on  the  tests  of  alloys  of  platinum  and  silver 
and  on  the  application  which  might  be  made  of  this  process  in  the 
working  of  mines  of  silver  ores  containing  platinum.  By  M.  D'Arcet. 
Ann.  de  Chim.,  1814,  vol.  89,  pp.  135-149. 

Observations  on  a  note  by  Stanislas  Julien,  ^'Procedi  des  Ghinois 

pour  fabriquer  les  tam-tams  et  les  cymhales.^  Process  of  the  Chinese 
for  the  manufacture  of  tam-tams  and  cymbals.  Ann,  de  chim,^  vol.54, 
1833,  pp.  331^335. 

Sur  Valtiration  qu^iprouvent  de  la  part  des  substances  culinaires 


les  alliages  de  cuivrcy  de  zinc  et  de  nickel^  connus  sous  les  noms  de  maille- 
chorty  melchior, argentan.  On  the  alterations  produced  in  culinary  sub- 
stances by  the  alloys  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  known  under  the 
names  of  maillechort,  melchior,  argentan.  Jour,  de  pharm.,  vol.  23, 
1837,  pp.  223-227. 

Debray.  Des  alliages  d^aluminium.  Alloys  of  aluminum.  By  M.  H. 
Debray.  Comptes  rendus,  vol.  43, 1856,  pp.  925-927.  Dingler's  Jour- 
naly  vol.  143,  1857,  p.  42. 

De  la  Eue.  On  a  Crystallized  Alloy  of  Zinc,  Lead,  and  Copper.  By 
Warren  de  la  Rue.  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  27, 1845,  pp.  370-372.  Erdmann's 
Journal,  vol.  37,  1846,  pp.  126-127. 

The  alloy  w^as  obtained  from  the  worn-out  amalgamated  zinc  plates  used  in 
the  voltaic  battery. 

De  Euolz  and  de  Fontenay.  Darstellung  einer  Metalllegirung,  welche 
fast  fur  alle  Zvcecke  henutzt  werden  kann,  wozu  gewohnlich  SiWer  ange- 
wendet  tcird.  Description  of  an  alloy  which  can  be  used  for  all  pur- 
poses for  which  silver  is  generally  used.  Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  134, 
1854,  pp.  215-216. 

On   Phosphoric  Bronze.     Comptts  Rendus,  vol.   73,  1871,   pp. 

1468-1470. 

MM.  H.  de  Kuolz  and  A.  de  Fontenay  presented  a  communication  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which,  after  referring  to  a  paper  by  Levi 
and  Kiinzel  (see  Levi  and  K.,  Essais,  &c.),  they  claim  that  they  used  the 
identical  processes  described  by  these  authors  in  experiments  made  for  the 
French  Government  from  1854  to  1859,  but  that  they  had  kept  them  secret 
np  to  this  time  (1871).  They  claim  that  they  were  the  first  to  use  phos- 
phorus in  bronze  for  artillery^  and  also  manganese  for  the  same  purpose^ 
whether  alone  or  associated  with  other  metals. 

32  T  M 
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Deyille.  Mithode  d^analyse  des  bronzes  et  des  laitons.  Method  of  an- 
alysis of  broiize  and  brass.  By  Henri  St.  Claire  Deville.  Ann.  de 
Ohim,,  vol.  43,  1855,  pp.  473-477. 

Recherckes  sur  les  m6tauXj  et  en  particulier  sur  Valuminium^  et  sur 

une  nouvelle  forme  de  silicimn.  Researches  on  the  metals,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  aluminum,  and  on  a  new  form  of  silicon.  Ann,  ds  Chim.j  voL 
43,  1835,  pp.  5-36. 

De  Valuminium^  ses  proprUtis^  sa  fabrication  et  ses  applications. 


Concerning  aluminum,  its  properties,  manufacture,  and  applications. 
1  vol.    Paris,  1859. 
Dick.  I  m  pro  vement  in  Alloys  of  Copper  for  Bearings.    By  C.  J.  A.  Dick. 
United  States  patent,  April  9, 1872,  No.  125549. 

Claims  the  addition  of  a  limited  proportion  of  lead,  with  or  withoat  other 
metals,  to  phospkorized  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  making  them  especially 
valuable  for  journal  bearings. 

DiNGLEE.  Dingler's  Polytechnisches  Journal  contains  several  short  ar- 
ticles on  alloys,  among  which  are:  Vol.  27,  p.  273,  and  vol.  29,  p.  442, 
1828.  Different  alloys:  Vol.  123, 1852,  pp.  267-277.  Preparation  of 
Britannia  metal:  Vol.  134, 1854,  pp.  313-314.  White  journal  metal 
used  on  Hanoverian  railways :  Vol.  139, 1856,  p.  464.  Alloys  for  piston 
rings  of  locomotives:  Vol.  211,  1874,  p.  322.    Phosphor-bronze. 

DuNLEVXE.  LagermetalL  Metal  for  journal  bearings.  Diugler's  Jbtema?, 
vol.  177,  1865,  pp.  326,  327.    London  Journal  of  Arts,  1865,  p.  205. 

Alloy  containing  tin,  zinc,  copper,  and  antimony  heats  very  little  by  fTictioo. 

DussATJSSOY.  Rhultat  des  expiriences  faites  par  ordre  de  Soti  Excellence 
le  mareschal  Due  de  Feltre,  ministre  de  la  Guerre^  sur  les  alli^ges  de 
cuivre,  d*etain^  de  zinc  et  defer,  considSres  sous  le  rapport  de  la  faJfrica- 
Hon  des  bouches  d^feu,  et  autres  objets  semblables.  Result  of  experiments 
made,  &c.,  on  the  alloys  of  copper,  tiD,ziDc,  ami  iron^  considered  with 
reference  to  the  manufacture  of  caunou.  and  other  like  objects.  By 
M.  Dussaussoy.    Ann.  deChim.,  vol.  5,  1817,  pp.  113-121,  225U234. 

Eclectic.  Van  Nostraud's  Eclectic  Engineering  Magazine.  1869,  p. 
172.  Alloys  fusible  at  specified  temperatures.  1873,  vol.  8,  p.  570. 
White  metal  for  machinery. 

For  crank  and  connecting  rod  bearings,  90  tin,  8  antimony,  2  copper.  For 
pivots,  slide  vulves,  &c.,  78.5  tin,  11.5  antimony,  10  copper.  For  locomo- 
tives (Swiss),  80  tin,  10  antimony,  10  copper. 

Engineer.  Phosphorized  Bronze  and  other  Alloys  as  a  Material  for 
Artillery.  Engineer,  London,  vol.  33,  1872,  pp.  127, 128, 145, 146, 179, 
181. 

A  valuable  article,  giving  results  of  experiments. 

Fabaday.  Lettre  au  Prof  De  la  Rive  sur  les  alliages  que  forme  Vacier 
avec  diff^rents  metaux.  Letter  to  Prof.  De  la  Eive  on  the  alloys  which 
steel  tbrms  with  differeut  metals.  Bibliotheque  Universelle^  voL,  14, 
1820,  pp.  209-215.     (See  Stodart  and  Faraday.) 

Fbanklin  Institute.  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  vol.  67, 1874, 
pp.  293-296.  Describes  the  Ferro-Manganese  made  by  the  Terre 
Noire  Gomi)any  of  France,  and  used  in  the  Bessemer  process.  Vol.  67, 
1874,  px).  160-161.     Uses  of  phosphor-brouze. 

FoKBES.  On  the  Chemical  Examination  of  some  Alloys  of  Copper  and 
Zinc;  By  David  Forbes,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.  Chemical  Gazette,  1854,  p. 
393.    British  Assoc.  Eeports,  2,  1854,  p.  67. 

Describes  a  separation  of  compounds  in  ordinary  brass-makinff,  two  alloys 
bein^  found,  one  of  a  deep  yellow  color  and  malleable,  and  the  other  of  a 
brlHiaut  white  and  brittle. 
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Pbemt.  Note  8ur  le  chrome  criatallizS  et  sur  les  alliciges  Waluminium. 

Note  on  crystallized  chromium  and  on  aluminum  alloys.     Gomptes 

RendWj  vol.  44,  1857,  p.  632. 
Gedge.    Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Metalbc  Compounds. 

British  patent,  1853,  Nov.  12,  No.  2626. 
Alloys  of  Copper,  Zinc,  and  Iron  for  Shipbuilding.    Dingler^s 

Journal^  vol.  158,  1863,  p.  273. 
Gbnth.    Analysis  of  Chinese  Alloys.    By  F.  A.  Genth.    Jour.  Frank. 

Inst,  vol.  36,  1858,  p.  261.    Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  16,  1858,  pp.  420-426. 

Some  Chinese  coins  were  f  oand  to  contain  chiefly  copper  and  zinc,  with  small 
traces  of  other  metals.     As  many  as  eight  metals  were  found  in  one  alloy. 

Gebsheim:.  Erfindung  einer  Metallcompositionj  die  sich  durch  Stoasen 
und  Driicken  so  weich  und  plastisch  machen  Idsst,  dass  sie  mit  den  Fin- 
gem  in  jede  belieMge  Form  gedriickt  werden  kann.  Discovery  pf  a  me- 
tallic compound  which  can  be  made  so  soft  and  plastic  by  pounding 
and  pressing  that  it  can  be  worked  into  any  form  by  the  lingers. 
Dingler's  Journal^  vol.  147, 1858,  pp.  462, 463. 

Gersdoeff.  Ueber  das  Packfong,  On  Packfong.  By  H.  Y.  Gers- 
dorflf.    Pogg.  Annalenj  vol.  8, 1826,  pp.  103-106. 

Graham.  The  Brassfounder's  Manual.  By  Walter  Graham.  1  vol. 
London,  1870. 

Instructions  for  modeling,  pattern-making,  molding,  alloying,  turning,  filing, 
bronzing,  &c. 

Gbaham.     On  the  Melting  Points  of  Easily  Fusible  Alloys.     Poly- 

technisches  Centralblatt,  1874,  p.  923. 
GiTETTiEB.     Guide  pratique  des  alliages  mitalliques.    Practical  guide 

of  the  metallic  alloys.     By  A.  Guettier,  director  of  fouuderies,  &c. 

1  vol.    Paris,  1865.     The  same,  translated  into  English,    By  A.  A. 

Fesquet.    1  vol.    Phila.,  1871. 

A  valuable  and  concise  treatise  on  the  alloys,  describing  their  properties,  and 
giving  directions  for  their  manufacture. 

Praktische  Untersuchungen  uber  teehnischeMetalllegirungen.  Prac- 
tical researches  on  technical  alloys.  By  A.  Guettier.  Dingler's  Jour- 
nal, vol.  114,  1849,  pp.  128-135,  196-279. 

Hachette.  Historische  Notiz  uber  Stahllegirungen  und  Damaszirung. 
Historical  note  on  steel  alloys  and  Damascening.  Dingler's  Journal, 
vol.  5,  1821,  pp.  435-438. 

Hamilton  and  Parkek.  New  Metal  in  Imitation  of  Gold,  called  Mosaic 
Gold.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  1,  1826,  pp.  139, 140;  vol.  2,  p.  215. 
Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  21, 1826,  pp.  234, 235. 

Haswell.    Engineer's  Pocket- Book.    By  0.  H.  Has  well. 

Table  of  composition  of  several  useful  alloys. 

Hatchett.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  various  Alloys,  on 
the  specific  Gravity,  and  on  the  comparative  Wear  of  Gold;  being  the 
Substance  of  a  Eeport  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  State  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Kingdom,  &c.  By  Charles  Hatchett,  F.  E.  S.  Phil.  Trans.,  1803,  pp. 
43-104. 

Hebv:^.  Nouveau  manuel  compUte  des  alliages  mitalliques,  New  com- 
plete manual  of  the  metallic  alloys.    By  A.  Herv6.    1  vol.   Paris,  1839. 

Contains  the  preparation  of  the  alloys,  their  principal  properties,  their  use, 
their  existence  in  nature,  their  analysis,  4&0. 

IBON  Age.  March  27, 1873,  p.  L  Melting  Points  of  Lead  and  Tin  Alloys. 
December  10, 1874.    The  deposition  of  alloys. 
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Jaooby.  Improvement  in  Metallic  Alloy.  By  J.  E.  Jacoby.  British 
patent,  October  7, 1873,  l^o,  3246.    Chemical  News,  vol.  30, 1874,  p.  10. 

Alloys  containing  from  70  to  73  per  cent,  of  copper,  9  to  11  per  cent,  tin,  15  to 
20  per  cent,  lead,  and  from  0.05  to  1  per  cent,  zinc  for  journal  bearings  and 
like  purposes. 

Jaoobi.  Vorzugliche  Legirung  fur  Zapfenlager,  Excellent  alloy  for 
journal  boxes.  By  R.  Jacobi.  Dingler's  Journal^  vol.  167, 1803,  p. 
463. 

Alloy  of  5  parts  copper,  85  tin,  and  10  antimony. 

Jahbesbericht.  Jahresbericht  Uber  die  Leistungen  der  chemischen  Teeh- 
nologiej  von  Eudolf  Wagner,  Leipzig. 

Contains  several  articles  on  alloys.  Phosphor-bronze  is  discussed  in'  the  num- 
bers for  1870,  1871,  1872,  and  1873. 

Johnson.  Alloy  of  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  to  Eeplace  Steel.  Prac- 
tical Mechanics'  Journal,  2d  series^  vol.  5,  p.  207. 

Joule.  On  some  Amalgams.  By  J.  P.  Joule,  F.  R.  S.,  British  Associa- 
tion Reports,  2, 1850,  p.  55.    Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1, 1803,  pp.  378-387. 

Describes  amalgams  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  platinnm,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin. 

JuLiEN.  Proced6  des  Chinois  pour  fabriquer  les  tam-tams  et  lea  ex- 
hales. Process  of  the  Chinese  for  making  tam-tams  and  cymbals.  By 
Stanislas  Julien.     Ann,  de  chim.,  vol.  54,  1833,  pp.  329-331. 

Kabsten.  TJntersuchungen  der  englischen  Metallurgen  uber  die  Verbes- 
serung  des  Stahls  durch  Legirung  mit  anderen  MetaUen.  Researches  of 
the  English  metallurgists  on  the  improvement  of  steel  when  alloyed 
with  other  metals.  By  C.  J.  B.  Karsten.  Karsten  Archiv  /,  Bergbau, 
vol.  9, 1825;  pp.  322-363. 

Ueber  Metalllegirungen^  besonders  Uber  die  Legirung  aus  Kup/er 

und  ZinJc.  On  alloys,  especially  those  of  copper  and  zinc.  Dinglei's 
Journal^  vol.  72,  1839,  pp.  128-132.  Pogg.  Annalen.  vol.  46, 1839,  pp. 
160-165. 

Ueber  Kupfer-Zinn-Legirungen  und  deren  Verhalten  beim  GlUhen, 


On  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  and  their  behavior  when  heated.   Sch  weig- 
ger  Journ.,  vol.  66, 1832,  pp.  255-286,  386-401.     Jour.  Frank.  Inst., 
vol.  20, 1830,  pp.  340-343. 
Kebl.    Bepertorium  der  technischen  Literatur.    A  list  of  scientific  papers 
published  between  the  years  1854  and  1868. 

Vol.  2,  pp.  94-97.  Under  the  head  of  Metalllegirungen  is  found  a  list  of  one 
hundred  papers  by  various  authorities,  having  more  or  less  reference  to  the 
alloys. 

Kneiss.    Legirung  fur  Masohinenl^xger.    Alloy  for  machine-bearings. 
Dingler's  Journal^  vol.  158,  1860;  p.  236. 

Alloy  of  3  parts  copper,  40  zinc,  42  lead,  15  tin. 

KNiaHT.    Knight's  American  Mechanical  Dictionary. 

Article  on  alloys.    General  description,  very  full  and  correct. 

Kopp.     Ungleiche  Mischung  von  Metalllegirungen  in  geschmolzenem  Zi«- 
stande.    Unequal  mixture  of  alloys  in  the  molten  state.    By  Henuann 

Kopp.    Liebig's  Annalen^  vol.  40,  1841,  pp.  184-186. 

Dichtigkeit  des  Cadmium  Amalgams,    Density  of  cadmium  amal- 
gams.   Liebig's  Annalen^  vol.  40, 1841,  p.  186. 

Expansion  of  some  Solid  Bodies  by  Heat.     Phil.  Mag.,  voL  3, 


1852,  pp.  268-270.    Liebig's  AnnakUj  vol.  81,  1852,  pp.  1-67. 
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Kopp.  Copper  and  Zinc  Alloy.  By  M.  E.  Kopp.  Chemical  News,  vol. 
3, 1861,  p.  91. 

Alloy  of  60  parts  copper,  38115  zinc,  1.50  iron,  remarkable  for  its  malleability. 

KtiNZEL.     (See  Levi  and  Kiinzel.). 

KuPFFER.  Note  8ur  la  pesanteur  specijlque  dea  alliagea  et  leur  point  de 
fusion,  Note  on  the  specific  gravities  of  the  alloys  and  their  points 
of  fusion.  Ann.  de  chim.j  vol.  40,  1829,  pp.  285-303.  Quart.  Jour. 
Sci.,  vol.  2,  1829,  pp.  185,  186. 

Describes  experiments  on  the  speciiic  gravities  and  points  of  fusion  of  the 
alloys  and  amalgams  of  tin  and  lead. 

Lafond.  Ueber  die  Bronzen  und  andere  Legirungen.  On  bronzes  and 
other  alloys.    Dingler's  Journal^  vol.  135, 1855,  pp.  269-276. 

A  list  of  a  number  of  alloys,  chiefly  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony,  with 
a  description  of  their  properties  and  uses. 

Larkin.  The  Brass  and  Iron  Founders'  Guide.  Bv  James  Larkin.  1 
vol.    Phila.,  1874; 

A  concise  treatise  on  brass  founding  and  molding;  the  metals  and  their 
alloys,  &c. 

Laugier.  Analyse  de  quelques  alliages  de  bismuth.  Analysis  of  some 
alloys  of  bismuth.  Ann,  de  chim,,  vol.  36,  1827,  pp.  332-334.  Ding- 
ler's  Journal,  vol.  27,  1828,  p.  240. 

Levi  and  Kunzel.  Essais  sur  Vemploi  de  divers  alliages^  et  sp^cialenient 
du  bronze  phosphoreux,  pour  la  coulie  des  bouches  a  feu.  Experiments 
on  the  use  of  various  alloys,  and  especially  of  phosphoric  bronze,  for 
the  casting  of  cannon.  By  MM.  Montefiore  Levi  and  C.  M.  Kunzel. 
Comptes  Remlus,  vol.  73,  1871,  pp.  530-534. 

The  same,  translated  into  English  by  John  D.  Brandt,  chief  clerk 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  JS^avy  Department,  United  States.  1vol.  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Office,  1872. 

Contains  complete  tables  of  a  valuable  series  of  experiments  on  metals  for 
cannon.  Bronzes  containing  manganese,  nickel,  iron,  zinc,  and  phosphorus 
were  experimented  npon. 

Bronze  Alloy.     United  States  patents  granted  to  G.  M.  Levi  and 


C.  M.  Kunzel,  May  23, 1871,  No.  115220,  and  Nov.  14, 1871,  No.  120984. 

Levi.  On  Phosphoric  Bronze  and  its  Principal  Industrial  Uses.  By 
M.  C.  Montefiore  Le\a.  Amer.  Chemist,  vol.  5,  1874,  pp.  178-180. 
Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  211,  1874,  p.  322. 

Levol.  i}Umaires  sur  le  dosage  de  Varsenic  dans  les  metaux  ustiels  et  dans 
leur  alliages.  Memoirs  on  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  the  usual  metals 
and  their  alloys.     Ann,  de  Chim,,  vol.  16,  1846,  pp.  493-504. 

Note  sur  une  nouvelle  cause  W1i6t6rogen6ite  des  alliages  Wargent  et 

de  cuivre  produit  par  absorption  d^oxyg^ne.  Note  on  a  new  cause  of 
heterogeneity  of  the  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  produced  by  the 
absori)tion  of  oxygen.  Revue  8cientijiquej  vol.  10,  1846,  pp.  211-213. 
Mimoire  stir  les  alliages  mitalliques  considSrSs  so'us  le  rapport  de 


leur  composition  chimique.    Memoir  on  the  alloys  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  their  chemical  composition.    Ann,  de  Chim,,  vol.  36,  1852, 
pp.  193-224;  vol.  39,  1853,  pp.  163-184.    Joum.  de  Pharm,,  vol.  17, 
1850,  pp.  111-114.    Erdmann's  Journal,  vol.  60, 1853,  pp.  449-456. 
I)e  Pinfluence  du  bismuth  sur  la  ductilitS  de  cuivre.    On  the  influ- 


ence of  bismuth  on  the  ductility  of  copper.    Paris,  Bull,  de  la  8oo. 
Uncour,,  vol.  4,  1853,  pp.  746-748. 
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Levol.  Legirung  von  Gold  und  Silberj  Kupfer,  Silber  mit  Blei,  Alloys 
of  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  copper,  silver  and  lead.  Dingler's  Journal^ 
vol.  136,  1855,  pp.  453-454.     Ann.  de  Chhn,,  vol.  39,  p.  163. 

Legirung  von  Silber  mit  Kupfer.    Alloys  of  silver  and  copper. 

Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  130,  1853,  pp.  128-129. 

LiPOWiTZ.  JJeher  Woodh  leichtfldssiges  MetalL  On  Wood's  easily -fusible 
metal.    Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  158,  1860,  pp.  376,  377. 

Describes  several  fusible  alloys  which  melt  at  points  between  60°  and  98^  C. 

Mallet.  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  the  Atomic  Alloys  of 
Copper  and  Zinc,  and  Copper  and  Tin.  Bv  Robert  Mallet,  P.  R.  S. 
Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  21,  1842,  pp.  66-68.  Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  85,  1842, 
p.  378. 

Tables  giving  the  chemical  composition,  specific  gravity,  color,  fracture,  cohe- 
sion, and  order  of  ductility,  malleability,  hardness,  and  fusibility  of  the 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  and  copper  and  tin. 

On  a  Metallic  Alloy  in  an  Unusual  State  of  Aggregation.    Phil. 

Mag.,  vol.  23,  1848,  p.  141. 

A  new  alloy  was  formed  by  portions  of  abraded  brass  in  a  journal  bearing  be- 
ing forced  into  close  contact.  It  was  of  identical  composition  with  the  orig- 
inal brass,  but  waa  black  in  color,  and  had  only  one-fifteenth  of  its  strength. 

On  the  Physical  Conditions  involved  in  the  Construction  of 


Artillery.    1  vol.    London,  1856. 

Contains  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  bronze  as  a  material  for  cannon, 
with  the  effects  of  rapid  and  of  slow  cooling,  and  the  efFects  dne  to  repeated 
fusion  and  t-o  the  presence  of  impurities  in  minute  proportious. 

Matthiessen.  On  the  Specific  Gravities  of  Alloys.   By  A.  Matthiessen, 
F.  R.  S.     Phil.  Trans.,  1860,  pp.  177-184.     Proc.  liov.  Soc,  vol.  10. 
.     1859-'60,  pp.  12, 13.     Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  110,  1860,  pp.  21-37. 

An  extensive  research  upon  the  specific  gravities  of  18  different  series  of  alloys. 

On  an  Alloy  which  may  be  used  as  a  Standard  of  Electrical 

Resistance.    Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  21, 1861,  pp.  107-115. 

Itecommending  the  alloy  of  2  parts  gold  and  1  part  silver  as  a  standard  of 
electrical  resistance. 

Note  on  Professor  Bolley's  communication  "  On  some  Physical 


Properties  of  the  Alloys  of  Tin  and  Lead."    Jotir.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  15, 
1862,  pp.  105-107. 

Criticism  of  Professor  Bolley^s  method  of  finding  the  calculated  specific  grav- 
ities. 

On  the  Electric  Conducting  Power  of  Alloys.    Phil.  Trans.,  1860, 


pp.  161-176.    Proc.   Roy.  Soc,  vol.  10,  1859-'60,  pp.  205-206.     Pogg. 
Annalen,  vol.  110,  1860,  pp.  190-221. 

A  valuable  research  on  the  electric  conducting  power  of  18  different  series  of 
alloys. 

Report  on  the  Chemical  Nature  of  Alloys.    British  Assoc.  Re- 


ports, 1,  1863,  pp.  37-48. 

Complete  classification  of  the  alloys  according  to  their  chemical  nature,  as 
deduced  chiefly  from  experiments  upon  their  conductivity. 

On  the  Variation  of  the  Electrical  Resistance  of  Alloys  due  to 


a  change  of  Temperature.    Bri  tish  Assoc.  Reports,  2, 1863,  pp.  124r-127. 
Electrician,  vol.  4, 1863,  pp.  285,  286,  296. 

On  the  Electrical  Permanence  of  Metals  and  Alloys.    British 


Assoc.  Reports,  1863,  2  pp.  127-130.    Electrician,  vol.  4,  1863,  pp. 
296,  297,  vol.  5,  p.  5. 
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Matthiessen.    On  Alloys.    Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  5, 1867,  pp.  201-220, 

A  discourse  on  the  general  nature  and  properties  of  alloys,  and  reasons  de- 
duced from  experiment  for  the  authors  adoption  of  certain  views  on  the 
subject. 

Matthiessen  and  Von  Bose.  On  tbe  Lead-Zinc  and  Bismath-Zino 
Alloys.  By  A.  Matthiessen,  F.  E.  S.,  and  M.  Von  Bose.  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.,  vol.  11,  1860-'62,  pp.  430-433.  Erdmann's  Journal,  vol.  84, 1861, 
pp.  323-326. 

Lead  and  zinc  do  not  alloy  in  all  proportions.  The  results  show  that  lead 
will  dissolve  only  1.6 per  cent,  of  zinc  and  zinc  only  1.2 per  cent,  lead;  that 
zinc  will  dissolve  only  2.4  per  cent,  of  bismuth  and  bismuth  from  8.6  to  14.3 
per  cent.  zinc. 

On  some  Gold-Tin  Alloys.    Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  11, 1860-^62,  pp. 

43.3-436.    Erdmann's  Journal,  vol.  84, 1861,  pp.  319-322. 

Describing  some  experiments  on  the  crystallization  of  some  of  the  alloys  of 
gold  and  tin. 

Matthiessen  and  Vogt.  On  the  Influence  of  Temperature  on  the 
Electric  Conducting  Power  of  Alloys.  By  A.  Matthiessen,  F.  R.  S., 
and  Carl  Vogt.    Phil.  Trans.,  1864,  pp.  167-200. 

A  research  on  the  electric-conducting  power  of  a  large  number  of  alloys  at 
different  temperatures. 

Matthiessen  and  Holzmann.  On  the  Effect  of  the  Presence  of  the 
Metals  and  Metalloids  on  the  Electric  Conductivity  of  Pure  Copper. 
By  A.  Matthiessen,  F.  R.  S.,  and  M.  Holzmann.  Phil.  Trans.,  1860, 
pp.  85-92.    Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  110,  1860,  pp.  222-234. 

Maumen]^.  Note  sur  Its  bronzes  du  Japan.  Note  on  the  bronzes  of 
Japan.  By  E.  G.  Maumen^.  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  80, 1875,  pp.  1009, 
1010.    Scientific  American,  October  30, 1875,  p.  281. 

Michel.  Ucher  krystallisirie  Verhindungen  von  Aluminium  mit  Metallen. 
On  crystallized  compounds  of  aluminum  with  metals.  Liebig's  Anna- 
len,  vol.  115,  1860,  pp.  102-105.  Erdmann's  Journal,  vol.  82, 1861,  pp. 
23  J,  238.    Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  20, 1860,  p.  377. 

Describes  alloys  of  aUimiuum  with  tungsten,  molybdenum,  manganese,  iron, 
nickel,  and  titanium. 

Miller.  On  the  Form  of  an  Alloy  of  Bismuth.  By  Wm.  Hallows 
Miller.    Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1856,  pp.  48,  49. 

Describes  crystallization  of  an  alloy  of  bismuth  containing  nickel,  copper, 
and  sulphur. 

MORIN.  Sur  quelques  bronzes  de  la  Chine  et  du  Japan  a  patinefonc^e.  On 
some  bronzes  of  China  and  Japan  with  dark  patina.  By  M.  H.  Morin. 
Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  78,  1874,  pp.  811-814. 

Mtjntz.  Ship-Sheathing  Metal.  British  patents,  1832,  October  22,  K"o. 
6325.  1846,  October  15,  No.  11410.  1852,  May  8,  No.  14117.  1858, 
March  19,  No.  572.  1858,  May  21,  No.  1134.  London  Journal  of 
Arts,  May,  1847,  p.  268.    Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  104,  1847,  p.  465. 

MusHET.  On  the  Alloys  of  Iron  and  Copper.  By  David  Mushet.  Phil. 
Mag.,  vol.  6, 1835,  pp.  81-85.    Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  56,  1835,  p.  11. 

The  author  claims  to  have  established  the  practicability  of  alloying  malleable 
iron  with  copper  in  every  reasonable  proportion. 

On  the  Immersion  of  Copper  for  Bolts  and  Ship-Sheathing  in 

Muriatic  Acid  as  a  Test  of  its  Durability.    Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  6, 1835, 
pp.  444-447. 

Unrefined  copper  was  found  to  resist  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  better  thoa 
pure  copper.    This  was  proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  tin. 
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MusHET.  Alloys  of  Tungsten.  Several  patents  for  the  same.  See  Brit- 
ish Patent  Reports.  Abridgment  of  Specifications  relating  to  Metals 
and  Alloys.    London,  1861. 

MusPRATT.  Muspratt's  Chemistry,  vol.  1,  pp.  533-553.  Article  on 
Copper  Alloys. 

A  valuable  article.     Includes  a  descriptioti  of  the  method  of  castiug  bronze 
guns,  and  the  changes  of  density,  hardness,  &c.,  of  bronze  by  tempering. 

MusscHENBROEK.  Musschenbrock  is  referred  to  by  several  writers  as 
having  made  experiments  upon  alloys  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  cent 
ury.  See  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  article,  Strength.  Also,  Kuight'S 
Am.  Mech.  Dictionary. 

Nbtke.  Weissgnss  fiir  Lager.  White  casting  for  journals.  Dinglers 
Journal^  vol.  168, 1863,  p.  74. 

Alloy  of  8  parts  tin,  2  parts  antimony,  1  part  copper.     Used  by  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company  of  Loudon  for  wheel  and  propeller  shafts,  4fcc. 

OxLAND.   Improvements  in  Manufacture  of  Alloys  containing  Tungsten. 

British  patent,  1857,  December  18,  No.  3114. 
De  Paradis.    Das  Aich-Metall  und  das  Sterro-MetM,  zwei  neue  MetaXl- 

legirtmgeu,     Aich -metal  and  sterro-metal,  two  new  metallic  alloys. 

Dingler's  Journal^  vol.  160,  1861,  pp.  34-40. 

Description  of  these  two  alloys  and  their  mechanical  properties. 

Parkes.  Several  valuable  alloys  made  by  Mr.  Parkes,  described  in 
lire's  Dictionary,  vol.  1 ;  article,  Alloy.  See,  also,  British  Patents, 
Abridgment  of  Specifications  relating  to  Metals  and  Alloys.  Loudon, 
1861.  Dingler's  Journal,,  vol.  116, 1850,  pp.  78-80.  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine, vol.  51,  p.  309. 

Patents,  U.  S.  General  Index  of  Patents,  1790  to  1873,  U.  S.  Patent 
Office. 

Contains  list  of  53  patents  having  reference  to  alloys. 

Patents,  G.  B.  Abridgments  of  the  Specifications  relating  to  Metals 
and  Alloys.  Printed  by  order  of  the  British  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
London,  1861. 

Contains  abridgments  of  specifications  of  more  than  100  patents  of  alloys, 
dating  between  1664  and  1859. 

Peligot.  Sur  les  alliages  Wargent  et  de  zinc.  On  the  alloys  of  silver 
and  zinc.  By  Eugene  Peligot.  Comptes  Rendus^  vol.  5S,  1864,  pp. 
645-651. 

Percy.  On  some  of  the  Alloys  of  Tungsten.  By  John  Percy,  F.  E.  S. 
British  Assoc.  Reports,  2,  1848,  p.  57. 

Experiments  on  the  economic  use  of  tungsten  in  alloys.    The  results  were 
unsatisfactory. 

On  Copper  containing  Phosphorus,  with  Details  of  Experiments 

on  the  Corrosive  Action  of  Sea  Water  on  some  Varieties  of  Copi)er. 
British  Assoc.  Reports,  2, 1849,  pp.  39,  40. 

Describes  an  alloy  containing  copper  95.72,  iron  2.41,  phosphorus  2.41.    On 
its  being  exposed  to  sea  water  for  9  mouths  there  was  no  loss  of  weight. 


Metallurgy.    Vol.  1.    Fuel;  Fire  Clays;  Copper;  Zinc;  Brass, 

etc.    London,  1861. 

Contains  a  Taluable  account  of  brass  and  other  alloys  of  copper. 

Metallurgy.    Vol.2.    Iron  and  Steel.    London,  1864;  pp.  147-197. 

Contains  a  very  fuU  account  of  the  alloys  of  iron  with  other  metals. 
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Person.  Solution  Wune  probl^e  sur  la  fusion  des  alliages.  Solution 
of  a  problem  on  the  fusion  of  the  alloys.  By  0.  0.  Person.  Comptes 
Eendus,  vol.  23, 184G,  pp.  626-629.  Pogg.  Annalen.  vol.  70,  1847,  pp. 
388-392. 

Experiments  on  some  alloys  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin.  M.  Person  concludes 
that  it  is  possible  to  assign  in  Hdvance  the  heat  necessary  to  fuse  an  alloy, 
if  that  required  to  fuse  each  of  its  components  is  known. 

Sur  la  chaleur  spidfique  anomale  de  certains  alliages  et  sur  leur 

richauffementspontaniapr^s  la  solidification.  On  the  anomalous  specific 
heat  of  certain  alloys  and  their  spontaneous  reheating  after  solidifica- 
tion. Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  25, 1847,  pp.  444-446.  Liebig's  Annalen^ 
vol.  64,  1847,  pp.  179-185. 

PiLLiCHODY.  On  some  Physical  Properties  of  the  Alloys  of  Tin  and 
Lead.  By  G.  Pillichody.  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  15,  1862,  pp.  30-32. 
Folytechnisches  Centralblatt,  1862,  p.  SS. 

PoLAiN.  Ueber  die  Festigkeit  der  Phosphorbronze  und  iiber  deren  Anwen- 
dungen  in  der  Industrie.  On  the  strength  of  phosphor-bronze,  and  on 
its  applications  in  industry.  By  Ali)hons  Polain.  Dingler's  Journal^ 
1875,  vol.  217,  pp.  482-494.  Extract  from  the  Revue  Universelle,  1874, 
vol.  35,  p.  695. 

Account  of  experiments  made  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  on  phosphor- 
bronze  as  a  material  for  guns,  and  statement  of  its  other  industrial  applica- 
tions. 

Pammelsberg.  Ueber  einige  Jcrystallisirte  Zinnhiittenproducte  von  Schla- 
cJcenwalde  und  Jcrystallisirte  Legirungen  im  Allgemeinen.  On  some  crys- 
tallized products  of  tin  furnaces  and  crystallized  alloys  in  general. 
Pogg.  Annalen^  vol.  120,  1S63,  pp.  54-65. 

Eegnault.  Sur  les  chaletirs  specifiques  des  corps  composes  solides  et 
liquides.  On  the  specific  heat  of  solid  and  liquid  compound  bodies. 
By  M.  Victor  Regiiault.  Ann.  de  Chim.j  vol.  1,  1841,  pp.  129-207. 
Erdraann's  Journal^  vol.  25,  1842,  pp.  129-170.  Comptes  Rendus,  vol. 
12,  1841,  pp.  56-83. 

An  extensive  investigation  on  the  specific  heat  of  compound  bodies,  including 
the  metallic  alloys. 

Renault.  Nouvelle  mSthode  W analyse  quantitative  applicable  aux  diffe- 
rents  alliages.  New  method  of  quantitative  analysis,  applicable  to  dif- 
ferent alloys.  By  M.  B.  Renault.  Comptes  Rmidus,  vol.  60, 1865,  p.  489. 
Dingler's  Journal^  vol.  176,  1865,  pp.  371-374. 

RiCHE.  Recherches  sur  les  alliages  metalliques.  Researches  on  the  me- 
tallic alloys.  By  M.  Alf.  Riche.  Comptes  Rendus^  vol.  55,  1862,  pp. 
143-147.    Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  170,  1863,  pp.  113-114. 

Experiments  on  the  specific  gravities,  &c.,  of  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  lead 
and  bismuth,  antimony  and  lead,  bismuth  and  tin. 

Recherches  sur  les  allia^fes.    Researches  on  the  alloys.     Comptes 


Rendusj  vol.  67,  1868,  pp.  1138-1140. 

A  series  of  15  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  was  examined  with  reference  to  their 
density,  fusibility,  and  liquation. 

Recherches  sur  les  alliages.    Researches  on  the  alloys.     Comptes 


RenduSj  vol.  69,  1869,  pp.  343-346. 

Discussion  of  the  effect  of  reheating  and  shock  on  the  density  of  alloys  of  cop- 
per and  tin. 

]^ote  sur  les  bronzes  des  instruments  sonores.    Note  on  the  bronzes 


of  sonorous  instruments.     Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  69,  1869,  pp.  98 :•,  986. 

Mentions  the  ineffectual  attempts  made  in  France  to  imitate  the  cymbals  and 
tam-tams  of  the  Chinese. 
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BiCHE.  Reehercheaaurlesalliages.  Researches  on  the  alloys.  Ann.de 
Chim.^  vol.  30,  1873,  pp.  351-419.  Bingler's  Journal,  1874,  vol.  213, 
pp.  150-159,  342-353,  514-523,  640;  vol.  214,  pp.  16^-163,  243-248, 
3(15-312. 

An  exteDsi  ve  and  valuable  research  upon  the  alloys,  especially  those  of  cop- 
per and  tin,  with  regard  to  their  fusibility,  liquation,  and  the  modifications 
which  they  undergo  under  the  influence  of  tempering,  annealing,  and  me- 
chanical operations. 

BiGHE  and  Champion.  Fabrication  des  tam-tams  et  des  cymhales.  Mann- 
facture  of  tam-tams  and  cymbals.  By  MM.  Alf.  Biche  and  P.  Cham- 
pion.    Comptes  Rendtis,  vol.  70,  1870,  pp.  85-88. 

Describes  the  process  of  manufacture  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  seen  by  M. 
Champion  at  Shanghai. 

BoBERTS.  Tbe  Molecnlar  Arrangement  of  the  Alloy  of  Silver  and  Cop- 
per Employed  for  the  British  Silver  Coinage.  By  W.  C.  Boberts, 
chemist  to  the  mint.    Brit.  Assoc.  Beports,  1871,  p.  80. 

The  strips  used  for  the  coins  contained  more  silver  in  the  center  than  in  the 
external  edges  by  two  parts  in  1,000. 

On  the  Liquation,  Fusibility,  and  Density  of  Certain  Alloys  of 


Silver  and  Copper.    Proc.  Boy.  Soc.,  vol.  23, 1875,  pp.  481-495. 

Contains  an  account  of  a  valuable  set  of  experiments  on  the  melting-points  of 
a  series  of  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  on  their  liquation  when  rapidly  or 
slowly  cooled,  and  on  their  density  when  fluid. 

BiEFFEL.  Memoire  sur  les  comhinaisons  chimiques  du  euivre  avee  retain. 
Memoir  on  the  cliemical  combinations  of  copper  with  tin.  Comptes 
Rendusj  vol.  37,  1853,  pp.  450-453.  Erdmann's  Journal^  vol.  60, 1853, 
pp.  3  0^374. 

BuDBERa.  Ueher  eine  allgemeine  Uigenschaft  der  Metalllegirungen,  On 
a  general  property  of  the  metallic  alloys.  Pogg.  Annalen^  vol.  18, 
1830,  pp.  240-249. 

Ueber  die  Wdrmemengen  in  Metalltjemischen.     On  the  quantities 

of  heat  in  metallic  compounds.  Pogg.  AnnaJen,  vol.  71,  1847,  pp. 
460-463.    Liebig's  Annalen^  vol.  64,  1847,  pp.  183,  184. 

Seimrad  and  Sterbenz.  Applications  of  Phosphor-Bronze.  By  G. 
Semrad  and  J.  Sterbenz,  Deutsche  Industriezeitj  1874,  p.  323.  Wag- 
ner's Jahresbericht,  1874.  pp.  149,  150. 

SCHUBARTH.  Schubarth's  Repertorium  der  technischen  TAteratur.  A 
list  of  scientific  papers  published  between  the  years  1823  and  1853. 
Contains,  under  the  head  of  Metalllegirungen^  a  list  of  more  than  a 
hundred  papers  having  reference  to  the  alloys. 

Sh  ARMAN.  White  Metal.  Scientific  American,  vol.  14, 1858,  p.  25.  Im- 
proved metallic  compound,  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  various 
useful  and  ornamental  articles.  British  patent,  1857,  October  13,  No. 
2621. 

Tin,  16 ;  lead,  3  or  4 ;  zinc,  5.    Said  to  he  cheaper  than  most  -white  metal. 

Smith.  On  the  Liquation  of  Alloys  of  Silver  and  Copper.  By  CoL  J. 
T.  Smith,  Madras  Engineers,  F.  B.  8.  Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  vol.  23, 1875, 
pp.  433-435. 

Ohservations  made  at  the  Indian  mints  on  the  causes  which  influence  the 
liquation  of  the  coin  alloys  of  silver  and  copper. 
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Stodaet  and  Faeaday.  Experiments  on  the  Alloys  of  Steel,  made 
with  a  View  to  its  Improvement.  By  J.  Stodart,  F.  E.  8.,  and  M.  Far- 
aday. Quart.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  9,  1820,  pp.  319-330.  Ann.  de  Chim.j 
vol.  16,  1820,  pp.  127-144. 

On  the  Alloys  of  Steel.    Phil.  Trans.,  1822,  pp.  253-270.    Ann.  de 

Chim.,  vol.  21,  1822,  pp.  62-74.    Bingler's  Journal,  vol.  8,  1822,  p.  252. 

Stovee.  On  the  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Zinc.  By  Frank  H.  Stover. 
Chemical  News, vol.  2,  1860, pp. 303-305 ;  vol.3, 1861, pp. 22-24, 37-38, 
61-53,  70-72, 149-151, 164-166.  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy, 
vol.  8,  1863,  pp.  27-56.    Erdmann's  Journal,  vol.  72, 1861,  pp.  239-242. 

Experiments  ou  the  crystallization  of  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc.  Stover 
coDclndes  that  all  the  alloys  of  copper  and^inc  are  simply  isomorphons  mix- 
tures of  the  two  metals. 

Thomson.  Analysis  of  a  Chinese  Gong.  By  Thomas  Thomson.  Thom- 
son's Ann.  Phil.,  vol.  2,  1813,  pp.  208-210.  Ann.  de  Chim.,  vol.  87, 
1814,  pp.  46-53. 

Copper,  80.427  ;  tin,  19.573.    Remarkable  for  its  high  specific  gravity — 8.953. 

On  Melting  Points  of  Alloys  of  Lead,  Tin,  Bismuth,  and  Zinc. 

Glasgow  Phil.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.  1,  1841-'44,  pp.  77-82. 

TisSEBR.  Kote  8ur  les  alliages  Waluminium.  Note  on  the  alloys  of 
alaminnm.  By  Chas.  and  Alex.  Tissier.  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  43, 
1856,  pp.  885, 886.  Erdmann's  Journal,  vol.  69, 1856,  p.  381.  Dinglert 
Journal,  vol.  143,  1857,  pp.  42-45. 

JJeher  Metallleffirungen,  mit  hesonderer  Beruckaichtigung  des  Alu- 
miniums. On  metallic  alloys,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  alu- 
minum. Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  166,  1862,  p.  427.  From  the  Tech- 
nologiste,  April,  1862,  p.  348. 

ToucAS.  8lU)erahnliche  Legirung.  Alloy  resembling  silver.  Dingler's 
Journal,  vol.  143, 1857,  p.  157.  British  patent,  1856,  February  22,  No. 
459. 

Alloy  of  4  parts  copper,  5  tin,  1  each  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony. 

Troost  and  Hautefeuille.  8ur  les  alliages  de  Vhydrogene  avec  les 
mStaux.  On  the  alloys  of  hydrogen  with  the  metals.  By  MM.  L. 
Troost  and  P.  Hautefeuille.  Ann.  de  Chim.,  vol.  2, 1874,  pp.  273-288. 
Comptes  Eendus,  vol.  78,  1874,  pp.  807-811. 

Describes  alloys  of  hydrogen  with  sodium,  potassinm,  and  palladium. 

Ube.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mines,  and  Manufactures.  Vol.1,  articles 
on  alloys,  brass,  bronze,  &c. 

UcHATius.  Report  of  experiments  made  by  General  Uchatius  for  the 
Austrian  Government  on  hardening  bronze  for  cannon.  Translated 
into  English,  and  communicated  to  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
United  States,  by  Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  U.  S.  A.  Published  as  "  .)rd- 
nance  Notes  No.  XL,  Washington,  D.  C,  1875." 

Extraordinary  hardening  and  increase  of  strength  of  bronze  guns  were  pro- 
duced by  driving  mandrels  or  plugs  into  the  bore.  Some  specimens  of  hard- 
ened bronze  had  a  tensile  strength  of  70,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

VoGEL.  Leqirung  zu  Compositions  feilen.  Alloy  for  composition  files. 
Bingler's  Journal,  vol.  159,  1861,  pp.  211,  212. 

A  new  Alloy  of  Copper  and  Aluminum  for  Journal  Brasses.  Scien- 
tific American,  vol.  4.  1861,  p.  311. 

Von  Haueb.^  tfeber  die  leicht  schmelzbaren  Kadmum-Legirungen.  On 
the  easily-fiisible  cadmiam  alloys.  By  Carl  Bitter  von  Hauer.  Ding- 
ler's  Journal,  vol.  176. 1866,  p.  371.  Erdmann's  Journal,  vol.  94, 1865, 
pp.  436-439.    Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  30,  1865,  pp.  447-448. 
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ViGOUROUX.  Weis8e  nicht  oxydirhare  Metalllegirung  fur  Fasshdhne. 
White,  uDoxidizable  alloy  for  facets.  Diugler's  Journal^  vol.  178, 
18G5,  p.  242. 

Contains  tin,  antimon^^,  and  nickel. 

Wade.  Eeports  on  Experiments  on  Metals  for  Cannon.  By  oflBlcers  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  Uuitetl  States  Army.  1  vol.  Philadelphia, 
1856. 

Contains  a  valuable  report  by  Major  Wade,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  properties  of  bronze 
for  cannon,  with  description  of  the  testing  apparatus  used,  effects  of  sudden 
coolinj;,  separation  of  the  metals,  and  discussion  of  results. 

Watt's.  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  Vol.  3,  pp.  942-946.  Articles 
on  meta.ls  and  alloys.    See  also  under  heads  of  the  different  metals. 

Weidemann  and  Franz.  Ueher  die  Wdrme-Leitungsfdhi^lceit  der  Me- 
talle.  On  tlie  heat  conductivity  of  metals.  By  Cx.  H.  Weidemann 
and  Eudolph  Franz.  Pogg.  Annalen^  vol.  89,  1853,  pp.  497-531. 
Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  7,  1854,  pp.  33-39. 

Weidemann.  I \'ber  die  Leitungsflih  iglceit  einiger  Legi rungen  fiir  Wdrme 
nnd  Ulektricitat,  On  the  conductivity  of  some  alloys  for  heat  and 
electricity.  By  G.  Weidemann.  P()gg.  Annalerij  vol.  108,  1859,  x>p. 
393-407.     Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  19,  1860,  pp.  243,  244. 

The  order  of  conductivity  of  the  metals  was  found  to  be  the  same  for  heat  as 
for  electricity. 

Weissenboen.  Weissenborn's  American  Locomotive  Engineering  con- 
tains table  of  useful  alloys  of  copiK^r,  including  those  used  in  locomo- 
tives. 

Wertheim.  J)e  Pelasticite  ct  de  la  tenacite  den  alUagen,  On  the  elas- 
ticity and  tenacity  of  alloys.  Bv  M.  G.  Wertheim.  Comptes  RenduSj 
vol.  15,  1842,  p.  110;  vol.  16,  1845,  pp.  998-1000. 

Experiments  upon  51  binary  and  9  ternary  alloys,  with  a  view  to  determine 
whether  their  elasticity  and  tenacity  followed  any  general  laws. 

WoHLER  and  Michel.  Ueber  krystallisirte  Verbindungen  von  Alumi- 
nium mit  MetaUen.  On  crystallized  compounds  of  aluminum  with 
metals.  Liebig's  Annalen^  vol.  115,  1860,  pp.  102-105.  Phil.  Mag., 
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EESEARCHES  ON  THE  ELASTrCITY  AND  TENACITY  OF  THE 

ALLOYS. 

By  M.  G.  Wkbthbim.* 

In  the  numerous  researches  which  have  been  undertaken  on  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  matter,  the  experimenters  have  for  the  most  part 
only  confirmed  the  laws  which  analysis  had  already  made  known,  or 
examined  the  substances  which  are  used  in  construction.  Thus,  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  laws  which  govern  slight  changes  of  form  and  vibra- 
tions may  be  considered  as  perfectly  well  understood,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  iron,  steel,  wood,  and  stone  liave  been  carefully  studied,  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  bodies  in  general,  and  the  laws  which  control  the 
displacement  of  their  molecules,  when  this  displacement  is  no  longer 
very  slight  compared  to  the  distances  which  separate  them,  have  been 
almost  wholly  neglected. 

The  constancy  or  the  variability  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  in  the 
same  substance  under  different  circumstances,  the  changes  that  me- 
chanical treatment,  annealing,  and  elevation  of  temperature  can  pro- 
duce, the  relation  oetween  the  theoretical  and  the  actual  rapidity  of  the 
sound,  the  laws  of  permanent  displacements,  and  the  different  positions 
of  equilibrium,  the  existence  of  a  certa.in  limit  of  elasticity  and  of  a  max- 
imum elongation,  and  finally  the  numerical  values  of  all  these  quantities, 
and  their  relations  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  material, t  offer  so  many 
questions  which  have  not  as  yet  been  discussed  by  philosophers,  or  which 
have  been  solved  in  different  ways.  In  this,  the  first  memoir  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  academy,  I  discuss  only 
the  simple  metals.  In  a  short  recapitulation  of  work  already  accom- 
plished I  will  mention  first  the  experiments  on  the  constancy  of  the  co- 
efficient of  elasticity. 

Coulomb  and  Lagerhjelm  have  found  the  same  coefficient  of  elasticity 
for  iron  and  steel  of  the  same  sample^  whatever  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment to  which  they  were  subjected;  M.  Poncelet,  on  tlie  contrary,  rely- 
ing on  the  uniformity  of  known  results,  does  not  admit  this  constancy 
even  for  iron.  The  other  metals  have  not  yet  been  studied  in  this  re- 
spect. M.  Gerstner  concludes  from  his  experiments  on  steel  bars,  that 
the  coefficients  of  elasticity  remain  the  same  in  the  diff'erent  positions  of 
equilibrium  of  the  bar. 

Passing  over  the  differences  which  may  be  exhibited  in  the  same  metal 

*  Comptes  Rendu8,  vol.  15,  1842,  p.  110. 

t  Some  mouths  after  tbo  deposition  of  ray  packet,  M.  Masson  presented  to  the  academy 
a  paper  in  which  he  seeks  to  establish  by  bis  own  experiments  on  iron,  copper,  and 
zinc,  and  by  the  experiments  of  Chladni  on  tin  and  silver,  the  following  law:  Multi- 
plying the  coefficients  of  elasticity  of  the  simple  bodies  by  a  multiple  or  snbmnltiple 
of  their  equivalents,  a  constant  number  is  obtained.  M.  Masson  nitiiself  attributes 
this  fact  only  to  accident  (Annal^a  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  3™°  »6rie,  t.  iii).  I  have  not 
therefore  considered  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  above.  It  will  be  understood,  further, 
that  a  certain  agreement  can  always  be  obtained  by  choosing  arbitrarily  the  whole 
numbers  by  which  the  atomic  weights  must  be  multiplied  or  divided. 
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on  account  of  the  variations  in  its  density  or  because  of  its  imparity,  the 
coefficients  of  elasticity  have  been  determined  for  lead,  zinc,  silver,  plati- 
num, copper,  iron,  and  steel,  by  Coulomb,  Barlow,  Tredgold,  Young,  Ren- 
nie,  Daleau,  Navier,  Lagerhjelm,  Leslie,  Gerstner,  Sequin,  Martin,  Savart, 
Weber,  Ardant,  and  by  the  royal  commission  of  Hanover. 

Chladui  took  the  rapidity  of  sound  on  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  tin,  and  • 
Savart  on  iron,  steel,  and  copper.    M.  Masson  made  known  the  rapidities 
in  zinc  and  lead. 

These  results  form  almost  the  whole  of  our  experimental  knowledge  of 
elasticity  in  an  ordinary  temperature;  the  variations  in  elasticity  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 

The  researches  on  the  cohesion  of  the  metals  are  much  more  numerous, 
but  from  their  nature  also  less  apt  to  give  concordant  results.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  repeat  them  here.  I  will  only  say  further,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  annealing  on  cohesion  has  been  investigated  by  MM.  Dufour, 
Baudrimont,  and  Karinarsch,and  that  of  elevation  of  temperature  upon 
the  cohesion  of  iron  by  MM.Tredgold,  Lagerhjelm,  Tr^mery,  Poirier,  and 
Dufour.  Finally,  MM.  Minard  and  Desormes  have  made  known  the 
diminution  of  cohesion  produced  by  heat  in  lead,  tin,  and  copper.  My 
exi)eriment8  have  been  on  the  homogeneous  metals  which  I  have  myself 
reduced  or  analyzed,  when  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  them  perfectJy 
pure ;  these  were  lead,  tin,  cadmium,  gold,  ^Iver,  zinc,  platinum,  copper, 
iron,  and  steel.  Each  metal  was  first  melted,  when  possible,  then  rolleil 
and  drawn,  and  finally  annealed.  In  ea<;h  of  these  conditions  its  density 
was  noted;  then  1  determined  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  and  the  rapidity 
of  sound,  by  means  of  three  different  methods:  by  transverse  vibrations, 
by  longitudinal  vibrations,  and  by  elongation. 

The  number  of  transverse  vibrations  per  second  was  determined  by 
the  m'*thod  of  sketching  the  vibrations,  original  with  M.  Duhamel.  A 
little  elastic  bent  wire  attached  to  the  top  of  the  rod  under  examination 
left  an  impression  ui)on  a  disk  coated  with  lampblack.  Having  failed  to 
give  this  disk  a  uniform  rate  of  motion,  I  determined  the  length  of  the 
vibrations  by  eomi)ariDg  the  vibrations  of  the  rod  with  those  of  a  standard 
fork  made  by  M.  Marloye,  and  making  exactly  256  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond ;  the  time  was  thus  determined  within  at  least  y5V<7  o^  ^  second. 

The  number  of  longitudinal  vibrations  was  determined  by  means  of  a 
differential  sonometer  consonant  with  the  same  fork.  I  satisfied  myself 
as  to  the  exactitude  of  estimates  by  calculating  directly  the  longitudinal 
vibrations  drawn  by  two  rods  of  two  meters  length.  The  difference  was 
only  between  three  and  seven  vibrations  in  a  thousand.  Finally,  these 
rods  and  bars  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  successively  increasing 
loads  in  an  apparatus  which  allowed  of  even  quite  heavy  loads  being 
put  on  or  taken  off'  with  facility  and  without  jar. 

The  total  elongations  (sets)  were  of  two  kinds,  one  which  disappears 
with  the  removal  of  the  charge,  and  another  which  is  permanent.  Each 
of  these  two  parts  was  measured  separately,by  meansof  acathetometer 
measuring  hundredths  of  a  millimeter.  Thus,  not  only  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  was  determined  anew  in  each  position  of  equilibrium  that  the 
rod  attained,  but  also  all  that  relates  to  the  limit  of  elasticity,  to  the 
maximum  of  elongation,  and  to  cohesion,  was  studied  at  the  same  time. 
After  rupture,  the  density  and  elasticity  of  the  fragments  were  examined 
anew,  and,  finally,  all  the  experiments  in  elongation  were  repeated  at  the 
temperatures  of  100°  and  2000  C.  These,  then,  are  the  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn  from  these  experiments. 

1st.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  not  constant  for  the  same  metal; 
whatever  augments  the  density  increases  it,  and  reciprocally. 
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2d.  The  loDgitadiual  and  transverse  vibrations  evidently  give  the 
same  coefficient  of  elasticity. 

3d.  The  vibrations  give  coefficients  of  elasticity  much  greater  than 
those  obtained  by  elongation.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  accelera- 
tion of  movement  produced  by  liberated  heat. 

4th.  Consequently,  sound  in  solid  bodies  is  due  to  waves  and  conden- 
sation, and  we  way  be  able  by  means  of  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Du- 
•  hamel  to  make  use  of  the  relation  between  actual  and  theoretical  speeds 
of  sound,  to  find  out  the  relation  of  specific  heat  under  constant  pres- 
sure to  that  at  constant  volume.  This  ratio  is  greater  for  annealed  than 
for  non-annealed  metals. 

5th.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  diminishes  with  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that  which  is  due  to  the  corre-* 
spending  dilation. 

6th.  Magnetization  does  not  sensibly  change  the  elasticity  of  iron. 

7th.  The  elongation  of  rods  and  bars  by  the  application  of  loads 
affects  their  densities  very  slightly.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  should 
therefore  vary  as  little  in  the  d&erent  positions  of  equilibrium ;  and 
this  is  in  fact  what  takes  place,  in  so  far  as  the  loads  do  not  become 
great  enough  to  produce  rupture.  The  law  of  Gerstner  is  therefore 
confirmed  by  all  the  metals  of  which  the  particles  take  a  position  of 
equilibrium  after  having  passed  their  limit  of  elasticity. 

8th.  The  permanent  alloys  are  not  found  intermittently,  but  ina  con- 
tinuous manner.  By  suitably  limiting  the  load  and  its  duration  of 
action,  such  permanent  elongation  as  may  be  desired  can  be  produced. 

9th.  No  true  limit  of  elasticity  exists;  and  if  no  permanent  elonga- 
tion is  observed  for  the  first  loads,  it  must  be  because  they  have  not 
been  allowed  time  to  act,  and  because  the  rod  submitted  to  the  experi- 
ment is  too  short  relatively  to  the  delicacy  of  the  measuring  instru- 
ment. 

The  values  of  maximum  elongation  and  cohesion  also  depend  much 
on  the  manner  of  operation.  They  become  greater  the  more  slowly  the 
loads  are  increased.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  how  arbitrary  is  the  de- 
termination of  least  and  of  greatest  permanent  elongation,  and  that  we 
cannot,  with  Lagerhjelm  found  a  law  upon  their  values. 

10th.  The  resistance  to  rupture  is  considerably  diminished  by  anneal- 
ing. The  elevation  of  the  temperature  even  to  200^  0.  does  not  greatly 
diminish  the  cohesion  of  metals  previously  annealed. 

After  this  purely  experimentsQ  part,  I  sought  to  discover  a  relation 
between  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  which  is  the  only  truly  scientific 
mechanical  datum,  and  the  molecular  constitution  for  comparing  the 
result  of  calculation  with  those  of  experiment. 

M.  Poisson  has  been  led  to  the  following  expression  of  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity : 


'=i2i 


fi  dr ' 


in  which  a  is  the  mean  distance  of  the  molecules,  r  the  radius  of  action 
of  the  molecule,  the  function /r  giving  the  result  of  simultaneous  action 
of  the  attractive  molecular  force  and  of  the  repulsion  due  to  heat. 

To  find  a  I  assume  that  the  weight  of  each  molecule  is  expressed  by 
its  atomic  weight.  We  know  that  this  hypothesis  is  probable  from  the 
researches  of  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  Avogrado,  Regnault,  and  Baudri- 
mont,  on  specific  heat. 
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The  relative  number  of  atoms  contained  in  the  same  volume  is  then 
obtained  by  dividing  the  specific  weight  by  the  atomic  weight ;  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  cube  root  of  this  number  is  the  measure  of  the  distance 
of  the  molecules  for  each  metal  in  its  different  conditions — that  is  to 
say,  the  value  of  a. 

There  remains,  then,  in  the  formula  to  be  determined,  only  the  ftuic- 
tions/r  which  we  may  attempt  to  deduce. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  this  formula : 

1st.  q  should  become  greater  when  a  diminishes,  and  reciprocally.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  table  of  my  memoir  that  this  really  takes 
place,  but  the  condensations  and  dilatations  that  we  can  produce  by 
these  mechanical  means  are  too  slight  for  us  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  relation  between  the  changes  of  a  and  g;  nevertheless,  the  product 
qa^  is  very  nearly  constant  for  the  same  metal.  With  elevation  of  tem- 
perature the  coefficient  of  elasticity  diminishes  so  rapidly  that  the  prod- 
uct qaP  is  always  less  than  at  an  ordinary  temperature;  the  function /r 
should  then  include  temperature. 

2d.  The  different  metals  follow  in  the  same  order  in  proximity  of  the 
molecules,  in  their  coeffixsient  of  elasticity,  and  in  their  power  to  conduct 
sound  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  (this  last  is  only  approximately  known 
by  the  experiments  of  PeroUe).  Platinum  only  ranks  between  copper 
and  iron  in  relation  to  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  while  it  ranks  between 
zinc  and  copper  in  relation  to  the  distances  of  the  molecules. 

3d.  The  product  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  by  the  seventh  power 
of  the  mean  relative  distance  of  the  molecules  is  the  same  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  metals.  This  agreement  is  so  complete  that  it  can  be  exacted 
to  this  degree  of  approximation  for  lead,  cadmium,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  and 
iron  J  but  copper  gives  a  somewhat  smaller  product,  and  tin  and  plati- 
num much  higher  products,  than  the  other  metals.  If  this  agreement 
were  general,  we  might  infer  from  it  that  the  resultant  of  the  attractive 
molecular  force  andheat  repulsion  diminishes  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
fifth  power  of  the  distances.  But  this  agreement  is  not  confirmed  by  all 
the  metals  experimented  upon,  proving  only  that  this  resultant  di  minishes 
in  fact,  as  we  assume  to  be  the  case  in  our  calculations,  much  more  rap- 
idly than  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  distances.  In  the 
letter  attached  to  thismemoir  the  author  requests  the  opening  of  a  sealed 
packet  dated  July  19, 1841.  This  packet,  opened  on  the  spot,  contained 
the  following  note :  ''Sealed  packet  addressed  by  M.  Wertheim  in  1841, 
accepted  by  the  academy  at  the  session  of  July  9." 

Philosophers  generally  admit  that  atomic  weights  represent  the  true 
weight  of  the  molecules,  and  that  the  diameters  of  the  molecules  are 
variable  in  their  ratio  to  the  distances  which  separate  them.  We  can 
then  obtain  the  number  of  molecules  of  the  different  simple  bodies  con- 
tained in  the  unit  of  volume  by  dividing  their  specific  weights  by  their 
atomic  weights  ;  as  to  composite  bodies,  this  same  reasoning  will  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  molecular  arrangement.  Now  the  attractive  force 
should  necessarily  be  a  function  of  the  distance,  a  function  that  experi- 
ment alone  can  make  known,  and  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  cohesion,  of  elasticity,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  sound. 

The  comparison  contained  in  the  following  table,  which  I  communi- 
cated to  M.  d'Bstinghausen,  at  Vienna,  four  years  since,  shows  the 
intimate  relation  of  these  different  quantities.  The  first  column  con  tains 
thespecific  weights  of  the  melted  metals ;  the  second  the  atomic  weights, 
calling  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen =1 ;  the  third  column  contains  the 
number  of  atoms  in  the  unit  of  volume. 
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The  atomic  weights  are  those  of  M.  Berz^lius,  except  that  of  silver, 
which  is  reduced  one-half,  conformably  to  the  researches  of  MJM.  Dolong 
and  Petit,  and  of  M.  Kegnaalt,  on  specific  heat. 


&A. 


BeaiatoDce  to  rap- 
tare  per  millime- 
ter. 


II. 


«^-^ 

m 


Lead...., 

Tiu 

Gold  .... 
Silver... 

Zino 

PLatinum 
Copi>er... 
Iron 


11.862 
7.285 

19.258 

10.542 
6.861 

21. 530 
8.850 
7.788 


12.94498 
7.35294 

12. 4B013 
6. 75803 
4. 03226 

12.33499 
3.95695 
a  39205 


0.8769 
0.9907 
1.5493 
1.5599 
1. 7015 
1.7454 
2.2365 
2.2959 


0.022 
0.063 
0.274 
0.841 
*0.109 
0.499 
0.550 
1.000 


1.45 
6.20 


600 
8.200 


88.55 


0.600 
20.000 


7.5 
'9.0 


12.0 
17.0 


*The  reslBtanoe  of  bIhc  la  lower,  which  shonld  not  be  aocording  to  ite  namber  of  atoms ;  bat  thin  dis- 
agreement may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  imparity  o^  the  metal  experimented  upon -or  to  its 
crystallized  condition. 

Notice  further,  that  the  metals  range  as  to  their  conductibility  for  the 
intensity  of  sound,  according  to  PeroUe:  lead,  tin,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron. 

Lastly,  the  diamond,  hardest  of  the  simple  bodies,  contains  nearly 
as  many  molecules  as  iron;  its  number  is  4,668  to  4,708;  these  numbers 
are  obtained  by  dividing  its  extreme  specinc  weights,  3501-3531,  by  its 
atomic  weight,  75,  recently  determined  by  M.  Bumas. 

We  see  that  in  the  simple  bodies  which  have  been  submitted  to  experi- 
ment thus  far,  cohesion,  elasticity,  and  conductibility  of  sound,  as  much 
with  regard  to  its  quickness  as  to  its  intensity,  are  as  much  greater  as 
the  molecules  of  the  same  bodies  are  nearer  to  one  another  at  the  same 
temperature. 

But  the  experiments  are  far  from  being  sufficiently  exact  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  calculations.  In  fact  only  a  small  number  of  chemically  impure 
metals  have  been  tested  by  the  methods  of  extension  and  of  rupture, 
which  seem  to  me  better  adapted  to  researches  on  vibrations  than  to  the 
study  of  molecular  forces.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I  made  the  exper- 
iments in  vibrations  of  bars  of  chemically-pure  metals,  the  results  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Academy. 


ON  THE  ELASTICITY  AND  TENACITY  OF  THE  ALLOYS. 

By  M.  G.  Wertheim.* 

(Abstract  by  the  author. ) 

In  a  previous  work  which  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Academy 
during  the  session  of  July  18, 1842, 1  considered  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  the  simple  metals.  After  having  examined  and  compared  the 
diii'erent  methods  of  studying  elasticity  in  relation  to  ordinary  as  well 
as  to  high  temperatures,  I  applied  these  methods  to  the  pure  metals  and 
obtained  results  of  which  I  will  describe  only  those  which  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  work. 


33  T  M 


'  Comptes  Bendusy  vol.  16, 1845,  pp.  97a-1000. 
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It  was  shown  by  these  experiments — 

Ist.  That  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  not  constant  for  the  same  metal, 
but  that  it  changes  with  the  density  and  in  the  same  way. 

2d.  That  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  produce  a  coeffi- 
cient of  elasticity  a  little  greater  than  that  deduced  direct  by  elongation. 

M.  That  experiment  agrees  with  analysis  as  to  the  relation  which 
should  exist  between  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  and  the  mean  distance 
of  the  molecules ;  that  is,  whenever  in  the  same  metal  this  distance 
becomes  greater  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  diminishes,  and  reciprocally; 
consequently  the  different  metals  form  the  same  series  whether  arranged 
according  to  their  coefficients  of  elasticity,  or  according  to  the  proximity 
of  their  molecules. 

4th.  That  the  product  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  by  the  seventh 
power  of  the  mean  relative  distances  of  the  molecules  is  the  same  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  metals. 

In  this  second  paper  whicb  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Acad- 
emy, my  object  is  to  see,  first,  if  these  laws  are  equally  applicable  to 
alloys.  Then  to  ascertain  whether  the  mechanical  properties  can  assist 
us  to  an  understanding  of  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  con- 
stituent metals  of  the  alloys;  and,  finally,  to  seek  for  some  relations 
between  the  properties  of  the  alloys  and  those  of  the  constituent  metals. 

In  general,  the  alloys,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  employment  in  the 
arts,  have  not  yet  been  studied  as  to  their  elasticity.  The  coefficients 
of  elasticity  of  two  alloys  alone,  that  of  brass  and  that  of  bell-metal, 
have  been  determined  by  Tredgold,  Savart,  Bevan,  and  Ardant. 

The  cohesion  of  the  alloys,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  object  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  esi>ecially  on  the  part  of  Musschembroek  and 
Karmasch,  but  yet  no  general  law  has  been  found.  The  alloys  which  I 
have  used  in  my  experiments  have  been  prepared  in  part  of  the  pure 
metals  employed  in  my  former  researches,  and  in  part  of  the  purest 
metals  of  commerce.  After  mixiug  them  well,  I  stirred  them  frequently 
while  in  fusion,  then  poured  them.  The  ductile  alloys  were  drawn,  the 
others  filed  to  the  requisite  size.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  these 
experiments,  which  were  precisely  similar  to  those  made  on  simple 
metals,  but  only  say  that  I  feel  bound  to  analyze  chemically  all  the 
alloys,  although  I  might  have,  for  the  most  part,  mixed  the  metals  by 
atomic  weights,  or  the  simple  multiples  of  those  weights.  But  the  un- 
equal oxidization  or  the  partial  vaporization  of  a  constituent  has  often 
and  considerably  changed  the  proportions. 

When  the  alloys  were  composed  of  metals  whose  specific  weights  were 
very  different,  or  when  they  offered  inequalities  of  color  or  of  malleability, 
I  made  the  analysis  on  parts  taken  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  cast 
bar;  consequently,  with  these  analyses,  I  was  obliged  to  reject  a  large 
number  of  non-homogeneous  bars. 

My  experiments  were  made  upon  fifty-four  binary  alloys  and  nine 
ternary  alloys,  among  which  are  found  also  most  of  the  alloys  employed 
in  the  arts,  such  as  brass,  pinchbeck,  gong-metal  annealed  and  unan- 
nealed,  bronze,  packfong,  type-metal,  &c. 

These  experiments  gave  the  following  results: 

1st.  If  we  suppose  all  the  molecules  of  an  alloy  to  be  the  same  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  as  seems  natural,  we  find  that  the  smaller  the 
mean  distance  the  greater  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.  We  notice  fre- 
quently some  exceptions  in  the  series  of  alloys,  and  further,  the  product 
qa^  which  is  almost  constant  for  simple  metals,  varies  greatly  in  the 
alloys.  It  is  possible  that  another  hypothesis  on  the  molecular  arrange- 
ment will  cause  this  objection  to  disappear. 
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2cl.  The  coefBcient  of  elasticity  of  the  alloys  agrees  suflQciently  well 
with  the  mean  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  constituent  metals, 
some  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper  being  the  only  exceptions.  The  only 
condensations  and  expansions  which  occur  during  the  formation  of  the 
alloy  do  not  sensibly  affect  the  coefficient.  We  can  then  calculate  be- 
forehand what  should  be  the  composition  of  an  alloy  in  order  that  it 
may  have  a  given  elasticity,  or  that  it  may  conduct  sound  with  a  given 
rapidity,  provided  that  this  elasticity  or  this  velocity  fall  within  the 
limits  of  the  values  of  these  same  quantities  for  the  known  metals. 

3d.  JSTeither  the  tenacity,  nor  the  limit  of  elasticity,  nor  the  maximum 
elongation  of  an  alloy  can  be  determined  a  priori  by  means  of  the  same 
quantities  as  determined  for  the  metals  which  compose  them. 

4th.  The  alloys  act  like  the  simple  metals  as  to  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse vibrations,  as  well  as  elongation. 


EESEAEOHES  01^  THE  METALLIC  ALLOYS. 
.   By  M.  Alfred  Riche.* 

There  is  no  study  more  generally  neglected  than  that  of  the  metallic 
alloys.  This  very  general  neglect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  character- 
istics upon  which  we  rely  in  determining  the  purity  of  substances  are 
usually  inapplicable  to  these  substances.  The  melting  points,  even,  can- 
not be  determined,  either  because  decomposition  takes  place  oefore  they 
attain  their  high  temperature,  or  because  we  have  no  precise  means  for 
determining  such  high  temperatures. 

In  the  second  place  their  crystalline  form  is  not  a  gauge  of  their 
purity,  for  Cooke  and  Matthiessen  and  Be  Bose  have  recently  shown 
that  the  crystalline  form  of  certain  alloys  does  not  vary  even  when  16 
per  cent,  of  one  of  the  two  metals  is  substitute^  for  16  per  cent,  of  the 
other. 

Finally,  liquation  often  prevents  the  precise  determination  of  the 
point  at  which  the  metal  melts  and  solidifies.  This  latter  property, 
however,  enabled  M.  Rudberg  to  prove  the  existence  of  true  chemical 
combinations  among  the  numerous  alloys  of  the  two  metals,  but  it  can 
only  be  utilized  in  a  few  cases  where  the  point  to  be  determined  is  that 
of  the  melting  of  alloys  at  low  temperature.  There  is  another  charac- 
teristic of  wluch  we  take  advantage  in  other  cases,  especially  when  we 
wish  to  determine  the  combinations  that  water  forms  with  the  mineral 
acids;  this  is  the  maximum  contraction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  a  characteristic  of  all  the  metals, 
but  there  exists  to  my  knowledge,  at  least,  po  data  on  the  subject.  It  is 
only  known  that  certain  alloys  are  more  dense  really  than  they  are  the- 
oretically, and  that  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  density  given  by  ex- 
periment is  less  than  the  average  density  of  the  constituent  metals. 

I.  Alloys  of  tin  and  lead. 

Density  of  the  melted  tin  employed * 7.30 

Density  of  the  melted  lead  employed 11.364 

The  following  table,  of  which  the  first  column  contains  the  theoretical 
density  of  the  alloys,  the  second  their  density  as  given  by  experiment, 
and  the  third  the  difference  between  these  two  densities,  shows  that 

*  Comj^tes  Bendus,  vol.  55,  1862,  pp.  14^-147. 
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there  is  sometimes  dilatatlou  and  sometimes  contraction,  and  that  the 
maxiiham  of  contraction  corresponds  exactly  to  the  alloy  Sn*  Pb : 

[The  sign  —  indicates  dilatation ;  the  sign  +  indicates  contraction.] 


Theorelical. 

Difbrenea 

Density. 

Density. 

Sn»Pb 

8.047 
a  193 
&289 
8.407 
a562 
8.764 
0.044 
0.455 
10. 115 
10.437 

&046 
&195 
&2915 
a  414 
a565 
a  7662 
0.046 
0.451 
10. 110 
ia419 

— 0.001 

Sn*Pb 

+0  OGS 

Sn'Pb» 

+0.0025 

Sn«Pb 

+0.007 

Sn«Pb* 

+0.003 

Sn«Pb 

+  0.0023 

+0.O02 

—0.004 

Sn»Pb» 

Sn  Pb 

Sn  Pb« 

— 0.003 

Sn  Pb» 

— OlOIS 

The  differences  being  slight  I  made  a  large  number  of  determinations, 
especially  on  the  alloy  Sn^  Pb  and  those  near  it;  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  took  the  density  of  the  alloys  corresponiling  to  the  formolsd  Sn^ 
Pb^  and  Sn^  Pb». 

For  the  alloy  Sn^  Pb  alone  I  made  seventeen  determinations,  which  all 
gave  numbers  varying  between  8,417  and  8,411.  I  worked  each  time 
upon  newly  prepared  samples  in  quantities  varying  between  45  and  75 
grammes  at  varying  temperatures. 

The  alloys  were  prepared  directly  by  melting  in  earthen  cracibles, 
stirring  carefully,  then  cooling  in  a  long  and  narrow  cast-iron  ingot 
mold  of  such  shape  that  solidification  took  place  almost  instantly,  and 
consequently  liquation  did  not  affect  the  product  obtained. 

The  density  of  the  entire  ingot,  and  not  of  a  portion  of  it,  was  taken. 
The  hydrostatic  balance  was  employed.  The  numbers  obtained  corre- 
spond to  the  temperature  of  18°  C.  Analysis  of  the  alloy  Sn^  Pb  and  ot 
the  alloys  near  it  was  afterwards  made,  and  the  numbers  given  by  ex- 
periment correspond  with  the  theoretical. 

Is  the  alloy  Sn^  Pb  a  distinct  chemical  compound  f  It  seems  to  me 
unquestionable,  for  this  is  the  point  of  saturation,  the  point  of  maximum 
contraction,  and  this  point  corresponds  to  an  atomic  combination. 

Besides — and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commenced  my  researches  on 
the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead  which  were  the  principal  subject  of  the  works 
of  M.  Rudberg — this  alloy  is  the  only  chemical  compound  which  he 
admits  to  exist  between  these  two  metals.  Two  different  methods, 
then,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion: 

IL  Alloys  of  lead  and  bismuth. 

Density  of  the  lead : 11.364 

Density  of  the  bismnth 9.830 


Theoretical. 

Experimental. 

Difference. 

Kemarks.         , 

Density. 

Density. 

Bl«Pb 

10.099 
10. 288 
10.536 
10. 622 
10.448 
10.748 
10.797 
10.874 
10.032 
10.979 

10.232 
10.519 
10. 031 
11.038 
11.108 
11. 166 
11.104 
11.209 
11.225 
11.235 

+0.133 
+0.231 
+0. 395 
+0.416 
+0.660 
+0. 418 
+0.397 
+0.385 
4-0.203 
+0.254 

Bl  Pb 

15i  Pb"             

lJi*Pb» 

Bi  Pb*                 

Mfl-T^?*Y'an]  contraction. 

B12  Pb'          

Bi  Pb* - 

Bi  Pb» 

Bi  Pb« 

Bi  Pb' 
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The  maximum  contraction,  then,  corresponds  to  the  alloy  Bi  PV,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  this  alloy  a  very  regular  diminution  in  contraction 
will  be  noticed.  The  differences  being  very  great  both  between  the 
theoretical  and  experimental  density,  and  between  the  density  of  each 
alloy  and  that  of  its  neighbors,  I  only  made  two  determinations  for  each 
alloy.  As  analysis  of  the  ends  and  of  the  middle  of  the  ingot  formed 
by  the  alloy  Bi  Pb'  gave  the  same  numbers,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
aUoy  should  be  considered  as  a  chemical  compound. 

M.  Rudberg  did  not  experiment  upon  this  alloy  Bi  Pb',  which  is  of  a 
grayish-white,  and  formed  entirely  of  little  crystals.  Distilled  water 
atta<5k8  it  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  give  birth  to  little  pearly- white 
spangles,  which  are  held  in  suspension  in  this  liquid  when  it  is  stirred. 

III.  Alloys  of  antimony  and  lead. 

Density  of  the  antimony 6.641 

Density  of  the  lead *. 12.364 


Theoretical. 

ExporimentaL 

Bomarks. 

Density. 

Density. 

miusruaoew 

Sb«Fb 

7.287 

7.885 

7.651 

a  271 

9.04« 

9  610 

9.819 

10.040 

10. 206 

10.335 

10.438 

10. 521 

10.692 

10. 652 

JO.  702 

10.  746 

10.785 

7.214 
7.361 
7.622 
a  238 
a  009 
9.502 
9.817 
10.040 
10.211 
10.344 
10.455 
10.541 
10.  615 
10. 678 
10.  722 
10.764 
10.802 

-.028 
-.024 
-.029 
-.038 
-.047 
—.008 
-.002 
NnllA. 

Sb»Pb 

SbsPb 

SbPb    

SbPb*  

Maximnm  dilatation 

RbPb" 

Sb  Pb* 

Sb  Pb» 

SbPb* 

k005    . 

-.009 

-.017 

-.020 

-.023 

-.021 

-.020 

-.018 

-.017 

SbPb» 

Sb  Pb» 

Sb  Pb» 

SbPb" 

Mf^xlvn^XTD  oontrAftfAn. 

SbPb" 

Rb  Pb» 

SbPb" 

8b  Pb»* 

The  maximum  of  contraction  corresponds  moreover  to  an  atomic  alloy 
Sb  Pb%  which  has  a  rather  simple  composition,  and  near  the  alloy  Sb 
Pb^  is  the  maximum  of  dilatation.  The  phenomena  are  therefore  more 
complicated  than  in  the  preceding  cases. 

These  alloys  are  crystalline.  The  alloys  near  Sb  Pb*  crystallize  in  quite 
large  scales.    Thecrystalsof  thefoUowiugarevery fine yetvery  distinct : 

IV.  Alloys  of  tin  and  bismuth. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  but  one  series  of  experiments  on  pure  bis- 


muth.    I  propose  to  prepare  some  anew  in  order  to  verify  them. 

Theoretical. 

EzperimentaL 

Diffeionoe. 

Bemarka. 

Density. 

Density. 

Bi'Sn J- 

9.426 
9.135 
a  740 
a  491 
a  306 

a  174 

a  073 
7.994 

9.434 
9.145 
a  754 
8  506 
a  327 
a  199 
a  097 

a  017 

- 

k008 
-.010 
^014 
-.016 
-021 
-.DiJS 
-.024 
h028 

Bi  Sn          

BiSn*     

Bt  Sn' 

BlSn* 

BiSn* 

Mn-x^ninm  <M>ntri*^-tfoni 

BlSn« 

BiSn* 

The  maximum  of  contra-ction,  therefore,  should  take  place  in  the  alloy 
Bi  Sn*  which  is  a  silvery -white  metal  formed  of  little  crystalline  grains 
commingled.  This  alloy  was  not  attacked  by  distilled  water ;  at  the 
end  of  several  hours  it  retained  its  brilliancy  and  its  silvery  luster. 
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EESEAECHES  Ol^  THE  ALLOYS. 
Bt  M.  Alfred  Richic.* 

In  this  note,  which  is  a  summary  of  a  general  research  on  the  alloys, 
I  have  to  do  only  with  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  with  respect  to  their 
density,  liquation,  and  fusibility. 

Density. — ^The  first  determinations  were  made  on  bars  weighing  from 
50  to  60  grammes,  but  no  great  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  re- 
sults obtained  on  account  of  the  considerable  variations  which  exist  in 
the  texture  of  the  different  alloys,  and  for  this  reason  I  afterward  worked 
with  these  materials  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
a  new  fact,  namely,  that  the  contraction  increases  quite  regularly  from 
the  alloys  very  rich  in  tin,  up  to  the  alloy  Sn  Cu*,  and  that  from  this 
point  it  suddenly  increases,  attaining  a  maximum  when  the  tin  and  cop- 
per are  in  the  relation  of  1: 3.  From  this  alloy  the  density  diminishes, 
then  again  increases  quite  regularly,  but  the  density  of  the  alloys  con- 
taining most  copper  is  less  than  that  of  the  alloy  Sn  Cu',  w^hich  contains 
only  62  per  cent,  of  copper.  Besides,  this  alloy  is  clearly  different  from 
all  the  others  in  its  characteristics  j  it  is  brittle  enough  to  be  pounded  in 
a  mortar,  and  is  seen  in  bluish  crystalline  grains^  which  in  no  respect 
resemble  tin  or  copper. 

D€Krity  of  ike  alloyt  of  copper  and  tin. 


FormnU  of  tke  alloy. 


Density 
of  the 
bars. 


Density  of  tbe  powders. 


57.23 >„  2g 

57,04 {^g. 

)7.58 y-^^- 

J7.43 U^ 

5  7.44 P'**- 

<7.81 )-g, 

I  7.  84  .  .  .       .1 

>7.87 y-^' 

58.00 )«  an 

Jan 5^"*- 

8.07 K« 

8.23 5^^®- 

&  86-8. 84-a  90  U  ai 
8. 03-8. 92^  90S '*•*'*• 

8.65-8.85 ir.„ 

aso S^^' 

C8.73-a60 >a  -^ 

{a5l-8.65 l^^- 

5  8-j; {8.65. 

ia77 ^o.w. 

5a67 j„72 

ia77 j**-^- 

5  0.06-8. 62 U  a. 

ia83 JB.M. 

<a72-9.04  ....  >a  e7 

)a98-a73 5 

(a97-a74 ia  fi. 

iasi 5**-'**- 


Calenlated 
density. 


7.43 
7.46 
7.50 
7.58 
7.79 
7.03 
&04 
&21 
&82 
a40 
a46 
&60 
&54 
&60 
a  69 


Dfiler- 


—0.1ft 
—0.51 
-0l06 
+0.25 
+0.U 
+0.13 

+aii 

+0.70 
+0.45 

+0.22 
+0.19 
+0.23 
+a30 
+6.27 
+0.15 


Liquation. — ^The  separation  of  the  alloys  into  other  alloys  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification  is  not  as  marked  as  that  of  the  alloys  of  silver  and 
copper.  In  order  to  show  this  characteristic,  the  material  must  be  stirred 
at  the  moment  of  solidification  in  order  to  separate  the  little  drops  of 
metal  from  the  crystals  already  formed. 

*  Annalea  de  CMmie,  vol.  30, 1873,  pp.  351-419 ;  Diugler'sJottmal,  vols.  213, 214 ;  1874. 
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The  following  results  were  obtaiDed  on  the  last  sample  left  liquid  in 
a  mass  weighing  1,000  to  1,200  grammes : 

Formiila  of  the  alloy. 

Calcnlated 
weightoftiD. 

Weight  of  tin 
aefoand. 

FormulA  of  the  alloy. 

Calculated 
weigbtoftin. 

Weight  of  tin 
aa  foond. 

Bn»Cn 

90.27 
84.79 
78.79 
65.01 
46.49 
87.37 
81.72 

98.50 
9a  99 
94.40 
82.83 
50.42 
87.29 
SL15 

SnCu* 

27.09 
23.69 
19.96 
18.85 
15.67 
ILOO 

27  76 

Sii»Ctt 

SnCa* 

26,17 

Sn*Cu 

Sn  Ca' 

24  85 

SnCu 

SnGu*    

24  62 

SnCu« 

SuCa'%. 

24  50 

8nCu» 

SnCu" 

14.35 

SnCti* 

Consequently,  liquation  is  exhibited  by  all  the  alloys  except  8n  Cu' 
and  Sn  Cu*. 

FitsilnUty, — In  order  to  determine  the  fusibility  of  the  alloys,  I  have 
recourse  to  the  thermo-electric  couple  of  pJatiuum  and  palladium  of  M. 
Becquerel.  This  apparatus  was  made  by  M.  Ruhmkorff.  It  may  render 
great  service  to  chemists,  and  is  already  employed  in  the  metal  foundery 
and  in  the  pottery  manufactory ;  but  instead  of  using  an  ordinary  gal- 
vanometer, I  employed  Weber's  needle,  which  is  much  more  sensitive. 

I  worked  ordinarily  on  the  preceding  alloys  and  on  the  metals  of 
which  the  points  of  fusion  and  of  ebullition  have  been  taken  as  fixed 
points  by  various  experimenters. 

From  the  numerous  determinations  that  I  made,  it  follows  that  the 
solidification  of  the  alloys  Su  Ou^  and  Sn  Cu^  took  place  at  a  tempera- 
ture intermediate  between  the  point  of  fusion  of  antimony  and  the  boil- 
ing point  of  cadmium. 

Boilinp^  water  under  a  presenre  of  76  centimeters 24 

Solidification  of  tin. 57 

Soliditication  of  antimony 206 

Solidification  of  Sn  Ca» 247 

Soliditication  of  SnCu* 265 

Ebullition  of  cadminm 335 

I  tried  this  determination  on  all  the  preceding  alloys,  and  will  give 
the  results  in  the  detailed  memoir ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  on  account  of 
liquation,  we  can  obtain  an  exact  result  only  with  the  alloys  Sn  Cu^  and 
Su  Cu'^,  in  which  there  is  no  sensible  liquation. 

In  a  previous  paper  I  gave  the  fusibility  and  density  of  the  bronzes, 
and  I  showed  that  the  alloy  Sn  Cu^  does  not  separate  into  other  com- 
pounds even  when  it  is  kept  melted  and  stirred  for  a  long  time.  I  stated, 
as  Calvert  and  Johnson  h£|4  previously  shown,  that  copper  and  tin  exhibit 
maximum  contraction  in  this  alloy,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  other  ex- 
X>erimenters,  who  have  maintained  that  contraction  increases  with  the 
proportion  of  tin.* 

The  errors  on  this  point  and  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
numbers  obtained  by  Calvert  and  Johnson  and  mine  are  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  worked  on  alloys  reduced  to  fine  powders,  while  the 
other  experimenters,  and  probably  the  able  English  authorities  them- 
selves, made  use  of  ingot  metal.  Now,  supposing  that  they  avoided  the 
formation  of  blowholes  in  cooling,  the  texture  of  the  alloys  presents  such 
differences,  and  the  densitj'  of  certain  bronzes  varies  so  greatly  with  the 
rapidity  of  cooling,  that  the  materials  cannot  be  compared  if  plates  or 
ingots  are  employed. 

I,  Caron,  in  his  celebrated  researches  on  steel,  has  undoubtedly  proved 
that  tempering  diminishes  the  density  of  this  body.  It  is  said  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  bronze  of  sonorous  instruments.t  My  experiments, 
recapitulated  in  the  following  table,  show  the  contrary. 

*  Briche,  Traits  de  Chimie  de  M,  Dumas,  t.  iii,  p.  512. 

t  Dnsanssoy ,  Ti'ait4  de  Chimie  de  M,  Dumas,  t.  iii,  p.  517.  Wertheim,  Annales  de  Chm* 
et  de  Fhys,,  3d  s^rie,  t.  xii,  p.  593. 
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Then,  tempering  and  annealing  produce  entirely  different  effects  npon 
steel  and  upon  bronze;  while  tempering  diminishes  the  density  of  the 
former,  it  increases  the  density  of  the  latter.  The  fact  is  no  more  than 
natarai,  for  tempering  hardens  wrought  steel,  while  it  softens  bronze. 
As  to  aonealing,  it  increases  the  density  of  tempered  steel,  while  it  di- 
minishes the  density  of  tempered  bronze. 

Sunismann  tteel  tueti  in  making  coin  at  the  mint  of  Paris, 


Namber  of  order. 

1 

i 

51 

1 

-Si 

11 

III 

it 

1 

7.841 
7.P41 

7.839 
7.839 
7.846 
7.839 

7.843 
7.843 
7.»45 
7.842 

7.758 
7.765 
7.7o3 
7.705 

2 

3 

4 

5   

7.735 
7.749 
7.7»8 

7  831 

6 

....*..*./. 

7  833 

7 

7.8r8 

• 

Bronze  at  20  per  cent,  (sonoroua  ineiruments). 


I 


1- 


Ill 
III 


ga 


ill 


'Hi 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


a  787 
&858 
8.826 
8.862 
8.863 
8.737 
8.873 


&823 
8  915 
&863 
&796 
a906 


8.733 
&782 


a  817 
a  907 
8.847 

a  894 


a  763  ; 

a  oil 


a 849  !. 

aoCT  ;. 

a  874  1. 
a 907  !. 
a922  '. 


a  753 
a880 


a775  ; 
a  926 


a786 
a8S7 


II.  In  view  of  these  results,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these 
differences  are  shown  when  the  materials  are  subjected  to  hammering  or 
to  the  press.  The  following  table  shows  the  variations  in  density  when 
steel  and  bronze  are  subjected  to  the  successive  action  of  blow  and  of 
heat:* 


Initial  density 

Density  after  action  of  fire 

Density  after  first  blow 

Density  after  second  action  of  flre 

Density  after  second  blow 

Density  after  thiid  action  of  flre. . 

Density  after  third  blow 

Deustty  after  fonrth  action  of  flre. 

Density  aftor  foarih  blow 

Density  after  fifth  action  of  fire. . . 


SteeL 


7.845 
7.849 
7.839 
7.844 
7.838 
7.844 
7.837 
7.849 
7.849 
7.844 


7.847 
7.849 
7.843 
7.843 
7.839 
7.845 
7.841 
7.854 
7.849 
7.845 


Bronse. 


Tempering. 


ass? 

a543 

a7Ti 

a777 

a  871 

a877 

a  918 

a927 
a937 
a945 


Annealing. 


aaoo 
aes3 
aras 
a7M» 
a833 


*  These  metals  were  iu  sheets  weighing  from  80  to  150  grammes.  They  were  stmck 
nnder  a  press  worked  by  lour  men.  The  steel  had  been  annealed.  The  bronze  had 
been  tempered  in  some  experiments  and  annealed,  in  others.  The  mat-erials  wero  placed 
in  the  same  sheet-iron  case,  snrronnded  with  coal  dust. 
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Hence,  blows  act  very  diflferently  on  bronze  and  on  steel.  They  con- 
siderably increase  the  density  of  the  former,  while  they  produce  scarcely 
any  sensible  difference  in  steel,  thouf^h  the  tendency  is  to  diminish  its 
density.  If  this  latter  effect  is  realized  in  all  the  conditions  of  the  blow 
for  steel,  we  may  conclade  that  the  blow  produces  in  these  two  cases 
the  same  result  as  tempering.  The  fact  is  unquestionable  for  bronze 
at  least;  and  as  in  this  case  the  action  of  heat  and  of  blows  tend  both 
in  the  same  direction,  the  density  increases  considerably ;  indeed,  after 
ffve  temperings  the  density  increased  nearly  one-twentieth. 

We  see,  then,  how  on  the  one  hand  a  block  of  steel  subjected  to  im- 
pression in  making  coin  undergoes  thirty  and  even  sixty  annealings 
without  being  affected;  and  we  see  on  the  other  hand  how  all  the  at- 
tempts made  in  our  country  to  manufacture  tamtams  and  cymbals  with 
the  metal  of  the  Chinese  and  Turks  have  been  unsuccessful,  for  the  metal 
once  melted  it  was  made  red-hot  or  tempered,  and  then  worked  cold;* 
all  operations  which  contract  the  metal,  and  make  it  liable  to  fracture 
during  the  working. 

In  order  to  succeed,  the  Oriental  method  of  working  must  be  exactly 
followed.  Kow,  we  understand  this  method  i)erfectly,  thanks  to  various 
travelers,  and  especially  to  M.  Champion,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  ArU 
et  Metiers  J  who  describes  the  operation  in  all  its  details  in  a  work  which 
will  shortly  be  published.  This  method  is  very  reasonable.  Every  part 
of  the  work  which  has  for  its  object  the  tliinning  of  the  cast  metal  is 
done  by  rapid  hammering  at  a  high  temperature.  The  dilatation  pro- 
duced by  heat  counterbalances  the  contraction  caused  by  the  ham- 
mering. 

III.  Copper  subjected  to  successive  tempering  and  annealing  presents 
nothing  similar.  The  density  scarcely  varies.  It  falls  a  little,  for  after 
seven  operations  it  was  reduced  from  8.921  to  8.781.  No  marked  differ- 
ence can  be  observed  in  the  effect  of  tempering  and  annealing.  It  is 
the  same  for  the  bronzes  containing  but  little  tin. 

If  in  making  copper  medals,  the  medal  still  red-hot  be  plunged  into 
acidulated  water,  it  is  simply  to  avoid  the  considerable  oxidization  pro- 
duced by  slow  cooling  in  contact  with  air. 

I  had  some  copper  medals  struck,  and  determined  the  density  after 
each  compression  and  after  each  cooling.  I  found  that  after  six  opera- 
tions the  density  had  again  become  what  it  was  after  casting.  This 
peculiarity  and  the  softness  of  the  copper  make  this  metal  one  especially 
adapted  to  making  medals. 

Analyses  of  antique  medals  show  that  the  ancienta  sometimes  employed 
copper  for  this  purpose,  but  generally  bronze,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  tin  varied  between  one  and  twenty  per  cent. 

After  having  discovered,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  made  by 
M.  Magna,  that  bronzes  containing  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  tin  are  not 
much  harder  than  copper,  I  had  some  medals  of  copper  and  of  other 
alloys  struck,  without  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  working.  The  differ- 
ences were  not  very  noticeable  tor  medals  of  35  millimeters  and  under, 
but  became  very  marked  in  strips  of  50  and  68  centimeters. 

While  in  making  a  medal  the  copper  had  to  undergo  but  7  compres- 
sions and  7  annealings,  there  were  required  10  for  bronze  of  97  of  copper 
and  3  of  tin ;  12  for  bronze  of  96  of  copper  and  3.5  of  tin ;  13  to  14  for 
bronze  of  96  of  copper  and  4  of  tin ;  IG  at  least  lor  bronze  of  96  of  cop- 
per and  5  of  tin. 

*  We  read,  it  is  trne,  in  several  -works  on  chemistry,  that  this  method  is  satisfactory. 
Onr  best  manufacturers,  M.  Lecomte  and  M.  Gautrot,  assured  me  that  no  one  had  yet 
succeeded  in  making  tamtams  and  cymbals  with  the  metal  of  the  Orientals.  (C.  K,, 
1869;  Semestre,  t.  Ixix,  No.  5.) 
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The  introdoction  of  zinc  softens  the  metal  slightly,  tor  14  compressions 
were  sufficient  to  make  the  same  medal  with  an  alloy  containg  95  c<h>- 
j>er,  4  tin,  1  zinc,  and  16  to  18  were  necessary  with  an  alloy  containing 
94  copper,  4  tin,  and  2  zinc,  which  was  formerly  employed. 

Very  important  works  on  the  alloys  have  been  publiiSied  within  a  few 
years  by  MM.  Wertheim,  Levol,  Matthiessen,  Calvert  and  Johnson,  &c. 
Yet  we  are  far  from  understanding  satisfactorily  the  general  properties 
of  the  more  important  classes  of  these  bodies,  such  as  bronze  and  brass, 
and  I  have  devoted  myself  to  filling  up  some  of  the  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects.  In  this  first  paper  I  consider  more  especially  the 
alloys  of  copper  and  tin  with  reference  to  their  fusibility,  liquatiou,  and 
the  m4Kiifications  which  take  place  in  their  volume,  under  the  influences 
of  annealing,  heating,  and  mechanical  action.  Afterwards,  I  speak  more 
briefly  of  copper,  of  its  alloys  with  zinc,  aluminium,  nickel,  and  iron,  and 
finally  I  compare  these  bodies  with  steel,  iron,  and  glass,  with  reference 
to  the  variation  in  volume  that  tempering  and  annealing  produce  in  these 
difi'erent  substances. 

The  determination  of  the  mechanical  properties  remained  to  be  con- 
sidered. Not  having  at  my  disposal  the  necessary  apparatus,  I  applied 
to  M.  Tresca,  who  has  established  at  the  "  Gonaervat&ire  den  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers^ special  apparatus  for  this  sort  of  experiments,  and  I  shall  shortly 
publish,  in  common  with  M.  Alfred  Tresca,  the  second  part  of  this  work« 
including  the  study  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and 
their  principal  alloys,  prepared  in  atomic  proportions. 

§  L— FUSIBILITY  OF  SOME  METALS  AND  ALLOYS. 

Liquation  of  bronze. 

I  have  tried  various  means  to  determine  the  fusibility  of  metals  which 
melt  at  high  temperatures,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  only  one  can  be  prac- 
tically applied  and  furnish  sufficiently  exact  results ;  this  is  the  thermo- 
electric pyrometer,  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  wire  of  platinum  and  one 
of  palladium  (an  apparatus  proposed  in  1835  by  M.  Becquerel,  senior, 
and  carefully  considered  by  M.  Edmond  Becquerel  in  1863). 

This  instrument  allows  of  the  temperature  being  measured  by  com- 
paring the  deviation  produced  at  the  moment  when  the  matter  solidifies 
or  melts,  with  the  deviation  observed  in  baths  having  a  fixed  tempera- 
ture. This  pyrometer,  so  graduated,  may  be  of  great  service  in  chemical 
and  industrial  pursuits.  M.  Eubmkorff,  who  makes  these  instruments, 
has  introduced  them  into  the  establishments  of  the  founders  and  pottery 
manufacturers. 

The  needle  employed  in  manufactures  is  an  ordinary  one,  but  for  re- 
searches, where  precision  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of 
Weber's,  which  I  have  employed.  The  only  difficulty — and  it  is  a  very 
serious  one — is  in  finding  a  position  for  it  where  ic  will  not  shake  or 
tremble. 

I  use  at  least  one  kilogram  of  alloy.  When  it  is  fusible  at  a  low  tem- 
perature it  is  heated  in  a  crucible  in  which  the  porcelain  tube  contain- 
ing the  pyrometer  is  placed.  When  it  melts  at  a  high  temperature  it  is 
first  raised  to  that  point  in  a  blast-furnace,  and  the  crucible  of  molten 
metal  is  placed  in  an  ordinary'  laboratory  furnace  where  it  is  slowly 
cooled.  The  pyroinetric  tube  previously  heated  is  then  introduced  into 
the  bath,  and  the  deviation  at  the  moment  of  solidification  is  noted. 

All  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  are  subject  to  liquation  at  the  moment 
of  solidification  save  those  of  which  the  composition  corresponds  to  the 
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formulcB  Sn  Cu^  and  Sn  Cu*.  The  liquation  is  slight  for  the  alloy  in 
vhich  tin  and  copper  are  in  the  relation  of  1 :  16,  and  considerable  for 
the  others,  in  such  deprree  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  fusibility 
of  any  except  the  alloys  Sn  Cn'  and  Sn  Cu*. 

Three  series  of  experiments  have  been  made.  In  the  last  two  the 
wire  wound  around  the  bobbin  of  the  galvanometer  was  much  longer, 
and  in  one  section  ten  times  smaller  than  the  wire  which  had  been  used 
in  the  former  series. 

This  modification  in  the  apparatus  was  made  in  order  to  increase  the 
resistance  of  the  thermo-electric  circnit  without  reducing  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  instrument,  and  to  lessen  by  this-  means  the  error  which  re- 
sults from  th^  variation  in  conductibility  in  the  circuit,  which  is  caused 
by  variations  of  temperature. 

'  Each  day,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiments,  those 
resnlts  only  were  considered  good  which  were  obtained  when  the  devia- 
tion was  obviously  the  same  in  these  two  experiments. 

M.  Edmond  Becquerel  was  very  desirous  of  verifying  my  principal  re- 
sults with  my  pyrometer,  and  he  found  them  proportional  to  the  results 
obtained  by  him  for  the  same  bodies. 

Table  1. 


■1 

L 

n. 

ni. 

lOOoQ. 

28 

19 

10.6 

228 

67 

46.5 

24.2 

228 

89 

59 

810 

858 

01 

81 

42.5 

445 

123 

104 

56l0 

*584 

206 

181 

95.0 

684 

247 

200 

106lO 

584 

265 

200 

106.0 

1720 

835 

200 

115.0 

720 

899 

892 

207.0 

7;M) 

*406 

892 

207.0 

720 

448 

892 

207.0 

720 

476 

436 

233.0 

Sid 

111 


Water  boils 

Tin  aolidiflee 

Lead  solidiflea 

Mercury  boils 

Sulphur  boils 

Antimony  solidifies 

Alloy  Sn  Cn*  solidifies  .... 
Alloy  Sn  Cu^  solidifies  .... 

Cadmium  boils 

Coin  silver  (899)  solidifies  . 
Cannon  bronze  solidifies... 

Gold  (899)  solidifies 

Copper  solidifies 


L81 
1.92 
L84 
1.90 
L80 
1.90 
L88 
1.H8 
L88 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
L86 


*M.  BeoqnereL 


t  Approximate  result. 


I  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  specially  to  determine  the  com- 
parative fusibility  of  the  alloys  of  tin  and  copper.  They  have  always 
agreed  with  Sn  Cu*,  and  especially  with  Sn  Cu^,  and  have  been  very 
irregular  with  the  others.  These  latter  results  are  caused  by  the  liqua- 
tion of  the  alloys  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  In  order  to  determine 
within  what  limits  copper  and  tin  separate  from  their  alloys  I  first  pro- 
posed to  melt  them '  in  an  iron  ingot  mold,  as  Level  did  some  large 
spherical  masses,  and  analyze  the  different  parts,  but  with  one  part  the 
liquated  alloy  is  not  very  hard,  and  with  another  part  the  proceeds  of 
the  mixture  have  not  the  sharpness  of  those  resulting  from  the  tests  of 
the  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  after  a 
number  of  unsuccessful  attempts. 

Two  series  of  experiments  have  been  made: 

1st.  From  500  to  700  grammes  of  alloy  were  melted  in  cylindrical 
earthen  tubes  of  three  centimeters  diameter  and  sixty  centimeters  in 
height. 

The  alloy  was  kept  in  the  tube  in  a  liquid  state  for  ten  hours,  and  left 
to  cool  very  slowly  in  the  middle  of  the  hearth,  covered  with  ashes. 
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To  avoid  oxidation  the  tubes  were  inclosed  in  a  large  earthen  box 
where  they  were  separated  by  coal-dust,  and  in  each  tube  was  placed 
coal,. which  floated  over  the  metallic  bath.  When  the  ingot  was  cool 
the  tubes  were  broken,  and  a  portion  takeii'from  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  each  alloy  for  trial. 

2d.  From  500  to  700  grammes  of  each  alloy  were  melted  in  an  earthem 
crucible  and  stirred  constantly  with  an  earthenware  rod  until  solidifi- 
cation took  place,  so  that  the  liquid  i>ortion  did  not  remain  viscoos  in 
the  midst  of  the  solidified  mass.  Then  the  portion  subjected  to  analysis 
was  poured  off. 

The  following  table  shows  that  all  the  alloys  of  copper  and  of  tin  are 
subject  to  liquation,  except  those  which  correspond  to  tl^  formnlse  Sn 
Cu^  and  Sn  Cu^,  which  explains  the  impossibUity  of  determining  the 
point  of  fusion  of  any  except  these  two.  The  liquation  is  greater  in  the 
alloys  rich  in  tin  than  in  those  in  which  copper  predominates;  for  it  \b 
only  in  the  former  that  it  has  been  possible  to  observe  the  different 
compositions  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ingots  obtained  after  long 
fusion  followed  by  slow  cooling. 

Table  2. 


Composition  of  alloy. 


OP 


Physical  chanctefistics. 


s»'  c»{sn'":: 
c-{g„°::: 


Sn 


Sn... 

:cu».. 

Sn  ... 

:cu*... 

Sn  ... 

;Cu»... 

Sn  ... 
Ca«... 


Sn  Ca* 

Sn  Cn> 

Sn  Ca« 

Sn  On* 

S»    C'^'isn. 
Sn   Cn^lgr.-: 

SnCni.{gr.: 
SnCn»{g-".: 


..    9.73) 
..  90.27  5 
16.21) 
84.79  5 
21.21 
7a  79 
34.99 
65.01 
51.84) 
48.16S 
61. 79  ) 
38.215 


31. 72  j 
72.91( 
27.09i 
7&31i 
23.  69  J 
79.02! 
20.08< 
81. 15  ( 
18.85i 
84.33  1 
15.67  3 
80. 00  I 
11.00J 


Bottom.  Top. 
«J.9J    92.90 

83.15    7^90 

81.81  84.56) 
74.97  77.40  5 
58.11  75.83) 
From  55  to  80  5 
Assay  lost 

37.29  37.66| 

30.44  30.83 

27.15  26.78 

23.37  23.09 

21.00  2L32 

18.88  1&56 

15.18  15.18| 

15.18  16.18 


13.10 


'^^  1^7;  "ofti  11^0  that  metal;  non^crys- 
Tin  gray;  crystaUlEes  when  cooled  slowly. 
Tin  gray;  crystallixed;  qnite  hard. 

Whitish  gray;  crystallised;  brittle. 

Blnish  gray;  like  dnc;  very  cxystalluie; 
very  uitUe, 

Fine-grained;  can  be  ponnded  in  a  mortar. 

White;  foliated;  fragile  as  glass 

White,  with  yellowish  reflections;  crystal- 
line; very  hard. 

Yellowish;  finegrained;  very  hard;  maUe- 
able  to  dark  red. 

Physical  properties  like  the  preceding. 
Physical  properties  Uke  the  preceding  two. 
Yellow;  extremely  tenacious. 
Cannon  bronxe. 


*  Before  ftision. 


t  After  4  fusions  in  air. 


§  IL— DENSITY  OF  THE  ALLOTS  OF  COPPEE  AOT>  TE^. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  on  bars  of  different  alloys^  bot  it 
should  be  remarked  that  even  supposing  it  were  i>ossible  to  avoid  all 
blow-holes  in  the  cooling,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  comparable  results 
because  of  variations  in  the  texture  of  the  bronzes.  Some  are  not  ciys- 
talline,  others  have  a  very  fine  grain,  aud  some  are  in  large,  thin,  taba- 
lar  crystals.  The  bars  on  which  I  experiment«d  in  the  former  assays 
weighed  between  sixty  and  seventy  grammes.    They  were  melted  in  the 
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same  mold.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  filings  were  taken 
from  top  and  bottom  of  the  ingots  which  had  been  nsed  in  the  preceding 
trials,  in  order  to  make  two  comparable  assays  for  every  alloy.  These 
filings  were  made  Avith  a  new  file,  and  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  magnet  in  order  to  separate  the  particles  of  iron  that  might 
have  been  detached  from  the  file.  The  density  was  estimated  in  this 
latter  case  by  a  hydrometer.  In  one  case  the  filings  being  placed  in  this 
vessel,  the  water  was  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  it  was  kept 
several  hours  in  vacuum. 

The  following  table  recapitulates  these  determinations : 

Table  3. 


Ponntxla  of  the  alloy. 


CenteBimal 
oompositioxi. 


Dennity 
of  the 
ban. 


Density  of  the  filings. 


Caknlated 
density. 


Differ, 
enoe. 


Sn»  On 
Sn<  On 
Sns  Cn 
Sn>  Ca  . 
SnCa.. 
Sii»  Cu» 
Sn  Cu»  . 
8n  Cu» . 
Sn  Cu*  . 
SnCu». 
Sn  Cu«  . 
SnCu'  , 
Sn  Cn» . 
Sn  Cu". 
Sn  Cu». 


7.53 
7.50 
7.53 
7.74 
&12 
8.30 
8.57 
8.06 
8.80 
8.87 
&91 

&go 

8.86 
&83 
a80 


57. 23 )„28 

{7.32 V 

J7.04 l-g. 

>7.58 5     ^ 

S7.43 U  ^ 

{7.44 5 

57.35 C7     RJJ 

^7.87 5 

J8.00  lf,f^ 

C  K  86-8. 84-8. 09  )»  01 
{8.03-8.92-&90S*^*'^- 
C8.61-a85 \u  7K 

J  8. 80 r-^^- 

C8. 73-8.69 \att9 

{8.5l-8.6.'> S*^"^- 

C  a  77-8.  85 <Q  70 

{a64 5^^2- 

5  a  67 i  ft  70 

{a77  ..  5    ^^• 

(9.06-a62 \a  o^ 

^8  83 S^'^- 

Ca72-0.04 \o  07 

)a98-8.73 jO-o/. 

Ca97-a74 ^j.  o. 

iasi i**"***- 


7.43 

-0.16 

7.46 

-0.15 

7.50 

-a  06 

7.58 

+0;01 

7.70 

-hail 

7.93 

+0.13 

ao4 

+0.11 

a  21 

+0.70 

a  32 

+0.43 

a  40 

+0.22 

a  46 

+0.26 

aso 

+0.22 

a54 

+0.30 

aoo 

+0.27 

a6o 

+0.15 

It  was  my  intention  to  bring  these  densities  back  again  to  zero,  bat 
the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  value  of  the  coefScients  of  dila- 
tation of  the  metals,  and  the  differences  that  they  present  according  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  metal  is  found,  either  free  or  combined,  have 
led  me  to  give  the  numbers  which  have  been  deduced  by  experiment. 

These  results  verify  the  known  fact  that  copper  and  tin  contract  in 
uniting.  Still,  when  the  proportion  of  tin  is  very  great,  the  reverse 
seems  to  take  place,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fa<jt  that  the  contraction  is  very  slight  and  regular  uj)  to  the  alloy  Sn 
Cu^;  that  from  this  point  it  increases  suddenly  till  it  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum, when  the  copper  and  tin  are  in  the  relation  of  3  to  1.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  maximum  of  contraction  had  been  previously  announced  by 
Calvert  and  Johnson,*  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  other  experimenters 
who  had  maintained  that  the  contraction  increases  with  the  proportion 
of  tin.t 

The  errors  on  this  point,  and  the  differences  which  exist  between  cer- 
tain numbers  of  Calvert  and  Johnson,  are  explained  by  §§  IV  and  V, 

*  Calvert  and  Johnson,  Moniteur  Sdentiftquey  t.  iv,  p.  225,  1862. 
t  Briche,  TraiUf  de  Chimie  appUqu^e  aitx  ArU,  Dumas,  t.  iii,  p.  517. 
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and  by  the  fact  that  former  experimenters,  and  the  able  English  chem- 
ists themselves,  worked  upon  ingots  and  not  upon  filings. 

To  begin  with  the  alloy  Sn  Cu^,  the  density  first  diminishes  and  then 
increases  quite  regularly  ;  but  the  density  of  the  alloys  richer  in  copper, 
as  cannon  bronze,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  alloy  Sn  Cu^,  which,  how- 
ever, contains  only  61.79  per  cent  of  copper.  The  curve  shown  in  the 
following  table  gives  an  idea  of  these  variations  in  density : 

Table  4. 


'     '     '     ' 


\    \    \    \    \    \    \    \     \    \    I 


Cnrve  representing  the  comparative  densities  of  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin. 

It  Will  be  noticed  that  a  great  number  of  assays  have  been  made  for 
the  alloy  Sn  Cu^  and  that  all  are  concordant^  that  the  density  of  the 
bar  verifies  the  results  obtained  with  matter  in  grain  and  in  powder. 
The  other  properties  of  this  alloy  are  equally  exceptional.  While  all 
the  preceding  have  the  gray  hue  of  tin,  and  while  those  that  follow  are 
white  or  yellow,  this  alone  is  distinguished  by  a  bluish  color.  It  exhibits 
no  liquation,  for  after  four  successive  fusions  the  last  solidified  product 
X>06sessed  the  composition  that  it  had  immediately  after  the  first  casting. 

Consequently  the  alloy  Sn  Cu^  is,  in  the  series  of  alloys  of  copper  aud 
tin,  what  the  alloy  Ag^  Cu*  is  in  the  series  of  alloys  of  copper  and  silver 
as  shown  by  LevoL* 

§  in— HAEDlfTESS. 

I  have  tried  various  methods  for  comparing  the  alloys  ef  copi)er  and 
tin  in  respect  to  their  hardness.  I^one  have  given  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory results  to  enable  me  to  express  their  relative  hardness  by  numbers. 
I  finally  made  use  of  an  apparatus  invented  by  an  ingenious  engineer  of 

*Annak9  de  Chim,  el  de  Phy$,,  3d  sMe^  t.  xzxvi,  p.  193. 
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Paris,  M.  Magna,  an  apparatus  which,  since  my  experiments,  has  been 
used  to  test  rails  on  an  Eastern  railroad. 

It  consists  of  a  weight,  which  slides  without  sensible  friction  in  an 
iron  tube,  where  it  can  be  made  to  fall  from  a  variable  and  determined 
height.  This  weight  strikes  a  punch  of  tempered  steel,  which  rests  upon 
the  specimen  to  b^  tested.  This  specimen  is  firmly  fastened  upon  a 
block  of  steel  attached  to  the  tube  and  resting  upon  a  block  of  wood. 

But  very  imperfect  comparisons  are  obtained,  because  the  same  shock 
produces  a  considerable  impression  on  a  soft  alloy,  and  a  scarcely  observ- 
able dint,  which  is  very  difficult  to  measure,  on  a  hard  alloy.  If,  to  avoid 
this  difficulty,  we  strike  a  large  number  of  blows,  the  metal  hardens,  and 
from  thirty  to  sixty  blows  produce  only  insignificant  results. 

We  cannot  expect  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  compression  by  anneal- 
ing, because  the  depths  of  the  impression  produced  are  variable  and  the 
surface  distorted,  when  they  should  be  plane  and  parallel.  We  can,  at 
most,  compare  by  this  means,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  only  metals 
differiug  but  little  in  hardness.  I  can  only  say  that  the  hardness  deter- 
mined by  this  means  increases  from  tin  to  the  ailoy  containing  copper  and 
tin  in  the  relation  of  equivalents. 

From  this  Hlloy  up  to  that  which  corresponds  to  the  formula  Sn  Cu* 
the  metal  is  too  brittle  to  be  assayed.  The  hardness  of  the  bronze  of 
sonorous  instruments  is  such,  that  the  punch  is  not  sensibly  injured  by 
100  successive  shocks,  or  else  it  is  shattered. 

Hardness  diminishes  from  this  alloy  to  copper. 

We  will  now  examine  particularly  the  cannon  bronzes. 

§  IV.— BRONZE  USED  i:^  MAKING  SONOROUS  INSTRUMENTS. 

Cu  =  78  to  82 
Sn  =  22  to  18 


100 

D'Arcet  having  proved  that  this  bronze,  unlike  steel,  is  softened  by 
tempering  and  hardened  by  annealing,  it  was  proposed  to  determine 
the  modification  which  its  volume  undergoes  in  tempering,  annealing, 
and  mechanical  action. 

1.  Alternate  tetnpering  and  annealing. 

Ingots  of  this  bronze  were  melted  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  in 
a  cylindrical  iron  ingot-mold.  Solidification  took  place  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. For  the  fusion,  the  copper  was  first  hestted  aloue  in  an  earthen 
crucible;  two  or  three  pieces  of  coal  were  put  into  this  vessel  to  avoid 
oxydization.  When  the  copper  was  melted  the  tin  was  put  in,  and 
being  stirred  a  little,  it  melted  almost  immediately.  The  ingots  were  cut 
and  then  carefully  filed.  As  in  all  the  following  experiments  the  work 
was  performed  in  the  same  way,  we  will  describe  it  ouce  for  all. 

The  density  was  determined  in  all  the  experiments  with  two  exact 
balances.  That  used  for  weighing  in  water  had  been  made  especially 
for  that  use  at  the  laboratory  of  the  mint.  Boiling  water  was  used,  and 
the  ingots  were  suspended  by  a  horse  hair,  the  trifling  weight  of  which 
(08^  0.17  to  OS'  0.20)  was  deducted. 

The  temperature  at  which  most  of  the  following  determinations  were 
madenecessanly  varied,  but  for  each  series  of  experiments  the  tempera- 
ture did  not  vary  more  than  three  degrees,  the  balances  being  placed  in 
an  isolated  and  very  cool  position.  The  weight  of  the  specimens  was 
comparatively  large,  and  varied  frequently  within  the  somewhat  ex- 
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tended  limits.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  each  ingot  weighed 
from  85  to  90  grammes.  The  specimens  to  be  tempered  and  annealed 
were  placed  side  by  side  in  a  sheet-iron  box  placed  in  another  of  ca«t- 
iron  filled  with  coal  dross,  and  covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate.  When 
the  metals  were  observably  red,  those  which  were  to  be  tempered  were 
plunged  into  cool  water,  and  the  interior  case  again  closed,  recovered 
with  coal  dross,  and  the  whole  left  to  cool  slowly,  the  fire  being  covered 
with  ashes. 

This  was  done  in  the  evening,  and  the  specimens  were  not  taken  ont 
again  till  the  next  day,  and  then  they  were  so  warm  that  they  could 
hardly  be  held  in  the  hand. 

Table  5. 

BroBse  ftt  20.80  per  cent,  of  tin. 


Density. 

L 

n. 

ni. 

rv. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. 

After  oaeting 

After  tempering . . 
After  annealing  .. 
After  tempering . . 

8.787 
8.823 
8.817 
8.849 

&858 
&015 
8.007 
a927 

8.825 
&A63 
8.847 
&874 

K.862 
8.806 
8.886 
&907 

8.863 
&906 
8.894 
8.922 

&780 

a  715 

&822 

a842 

a7*7 

&8oe 

a739 

a844 

8.863 

asTi 

• 

Table  6. 

Bronze  at  18  per  cent,  of  tin. 

Density. 


P=7lr.400. 


IL 
P=8«^.775. 


After  casting  ... 
After  anneaimg. 
After  tempering 
After  anneiUing. 
After  tempering 
After  tempering 


a  737 
a  733 
a  768 
a758 
a  775 
a  786 


a873 

a8«3 
a  on 
asao 

a926 

a027 


A  bar  of  two  kilogrammes  was  melted  in  order  to  obtain  some  very 
homogeneous  matter,  because  in  the  preceding  experiment,  where  the 
operations  had  been  carried  on  with  only  a  little  metal,  the  cooling  had 
been  made  too  rapid  by  the  addition  of  tin,  and  it  was  made  very  l^ot 
before  the  tin  was  put  in.  The  bar  was  cut  into  strips,  and  we  experi- 
mented upon  four  of  them. 

Table  7. 

Bronse  at  20  per  cent,  of  tin. 


Density. 


T. 

n. 

P=132r.735. 

P=128r.885. 

a  704 

a  719 

a  712 

a  728 

a  730 

a  747 

a  724 

a  744 

a  750 

a  763 

a  741 

a  759 

a  751 

a  760 

a  776 

a783 

After  tempering 

After  annealing 

After  tempering 

After  annealing 

After  tempering 

After  annealing 

After  a  second  annealing 
After  tempering 
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m. 

IV. 

P=186«r.572. 

P=:186r.494. 

8.762 

&686 

&780 

&7ia 

a  777 

a  714 

a  804 

8.736 

&815 

a  750 

8.841 

a774 

&860 

a  787 

8.807 

a  760 

After  annealing 

After  tempering 

After  annealing 

After  tempering 

After  annealing 

After  tempering 

After  a  second  tempering 
After  annealing 


It  is  evident  from  these  three  series  of  experiments  that  tempering 
arguments  considerably  the  density  of  bronze  rich  in  tin,  and  that  anneal- 
ing evidently  diminishes  the  density  of  tempered  bronze.  Still  the  effect 
of  slow  cooling  by  no  means  destroys  the  effect  of  tempering,  for  the 
density  continues  to  increase  till  it  becomes  remarkable. 

2.  Alternate  action  of  heat  of  shock  and  of  compression. 

The  four  preceding  specimens  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  screw- 
press,  but  as  this  bronze  is  brittle,  it  was  merely  compressed  strongly 
by  the  exertions  of  six  men,  instead  of  giving  it  a  sudden  blow.  The  two 
tempered  pieces  resisted.  The  two  annealed  pieces  were  broken,  giving, 
the  one  a  fragment  weighing  80^.335,  and  the  other  a  fragment  weigh- 
ing 64«'.644,  with  which  we  worked.  Two  samples  were  successively 
annealed;  two  others  successively  tempered.  The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  8. 


Density. 

Density. 

L 
P=128i'.23a 

n. 

P=64r.644. 

IIL 
P=12l»'.537. 

IV. 
P=80cr.S3S. 

After  tempering 

Aft«r  compression  — 

After  tempering 

After  compression 

Aiter  tempering 

After  compression .... 

Aft«r  tempering 

After  compression  — 

After  tempering 

Aftershock 

a7»8 

a804 

a80a 

a809 

a  818 
a  810 

a827 
a828 
a837 

a  841 

a850 
a  857 
a  870 

a87i 

a  877 
a880 
a888 
a887 
a898 
a  906 

0.102 

a775 
a804 
a  789 
a  826 
a  840 

aats 

a  865 
a  866 
a  880 
a  897 
a  922 
a925 
a  939 
a937 
a  948 
a944 
a  955 

a  951 

a  052 
a952 

a  177 

Aft»r  compression . . 

After  annealing 

After  compression . . 

After  compresnon . . 
After  annealing  .... 
After  compresedon . . 

After  annealing 

After  compression . . 

After  annealing 

Aftershock    

After  annealing*... 

After  shock 

After  annealing 

Aftershock 

Aftershock 

After  annealing 

Aftershock 

Gain  In  density 

a  782 
a  767 

*a760 
a  783 

ta766 
a  772 
a  776 
a  788 
a  795 
a  799 
a805 
a  823 
a  832 
f.846 
a  836 
a850 

*a840 
a882 

§9.854 
0.072 

a702 
a  803 
ta706 

a  814 

8^812 
a  824 

a  817 

a844 
a835 
a  849 
8.842 

After  tempering 

Aftershock 

a  866 
*8. 851 

After  tempering 

After  shock    

a856 

a  841 

After  tempering 

After  shock 

a  820 

*a824 

After  tempering 

Aftershock 

a  845 
8.836 

After  tempering 

0.044 

•Cracks. 


t  Cracks.    The  fins  are  filed  off.  |  Crack  on  the  edge.  §  Breaks. 


The  prominent  fact  which  is  shown  by  these  numbers  is  that  the  den- 
sity is  increased  by  mechanical  action,  tempering,  and  annealing,  in  a 
remarkable  degree. 

The  increase  is  greatest  in  the  tempered  specimens. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  but  limited  confiideiiee  can  be  placed  m 
the  figures  obtained  for  the  annealed  metal,  because  It  cracks  and  splits, 
on  the  edges,  while  it  does  not  alter  at  ail  wh^n  it  \La»1oeen  tempered^ 
34  T  M 
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As  it  is  stated  in  books  that  temperiDg  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  density  of  this  bronze,*  I  examined  this  point  very  carefully,  and 
made  many  other  experiments,  varying  the  composition  (from  18  to  22 
per  cent,  of  tin),  the  form,  and  the  weight  of  the  specimens.  All  are 
concordant,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Table  9. 


Density. 


II. 


m. 


nr. 


Bronze  melted 

Drouze  tempered  ... 
Bronze  hammered  . . 
Bronze  tempered  ... 
Bronze  hammered  . . 
Bronze  tempered  . . . 
Bronze  hammered  . . 
Bronze  tempered  . . 
Bronze  hammered  . . 
Bronze  tempered  . . . 
Bronze  hammered  . . 
Increaae  of  density . 


&872 

aooT 

8.828 
&038 
8.M7 


8.682 

a  723 
&843 
8.842 
a»09 

a&io 

8.932 


8.822 
a836 
a685 
a  904 
a923 
&930 


0.075 


0.250 


0.106 


aS27 

asis 
a  771 
arn 
a  971 

a8T7 

a  918 

a937 
a937 
a945 
a944 

a  417 


The  thickness  was  reduced  in  these  experiments  from  seventeen  to 
seven  millimeters. 

When  this  bronze  is  cooled  slowly  the  experiments  are  less  convincing, 
because  the  metal  breaks,  or  at  least  cracks  easily,  under  shock.  How- 
ever, as  my  first  object  in  undertaking  this  work  was  to  clear  up  these 
obscure  phenomena  of  tempering,  and  as  I  count  for  thus  clearing  them 
up  upon  the  variations  of  density,  I  made  numerous  experiments,  in 
some  compressing  the  material  slightly,  and  in  others  preserving  it  from 
sudden  shock  by  an  intervening  body. 

I  give  here  some  of  the  results : 

Table  10. 


Denslly. 


IL 


Jlfter  casting 

Jkfter  slow  cooling 
After  compression 
After  slow  cooling 
Jifter  cempression 


a  060 
a653 
a  738 
a  790 
a883 


a606 

aess 

a750 
a798 

assi 


Thus  there  is  always  an  increase  in  density  whether  the  bronzes  rich 
:in^tin  be  t^empered  or  slowly  cooled  after  compression. 

These  experiments  confirm  most  clearly  the  fact  affirmed  by  lyAroet, 
(that  tempering  softens  the  bronzes  rich  in  tin,  for  we  can  flatten  in  the 
.press.the  tempered  bronzes,  while  it  is  only  exceptionally,  or  by  taking 


•J^iiflsaussoy,  Anmilea  de  Chimie  ei  de  PhyHque,  t.  v.  p.  228,  we  read: 
Alloyof  eopper  80and  of  tin  20. 

Non-tempered. 

Tempered. 

Tempered  and 
soitened. 

Heated  and 
cooled  slowly. 

Deitfily...^ , 

aero 

asso 

aeu 

aoeo 

.  A.wnaU$  de  OkimU  «t  de  Ph^Hqus,  t.  xzx  (NoYembie,  1873),  21. 
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special  precaations,  that  we  are  able  to  subject  them  to  the  same  me- 
chanical action  without  breaking  them  when  they  have  been  heated 
and  cooled  slowly. 

This  fact,  being  the  inverse  of  that  which  is  observed  with  steel,  led 
me  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  variations  which  the  density  of  steel 
undergoes  when  placed  under  the  conditions  described. 

3.  Action  of  temperiny  and  annealing  on  steel. 

Eeaumur  and  Bimmann  admitted  that  the  volume  of  tempered  steel 
is  greater,  by  -^  than  that  of  steel  which  has  not  been  tempered.  Kaf- 
Bten,  without  absolutely  contesting  this  opinion,  does  not  consider  it 
clearly  demonstrated  that  steel  (Hminishes  in  density  by  tempering. 
Colonel  Caron,  in  his  celebrated  works  on  steel,  has  shown  that  tem- 
pering increases  the  volume  of  steel.  Thus,  after  thirty  successive 
temperings,  the  density  which  was  7.817  became  7.743,*  and  he  con- 
cluded from  his  researches  that  the  effect  of  tempering  might  be  likened 
to  the  eftect  produced  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  red-hot  metal. 

The  steel  experimented  upon  was  of  a  very  good  quality  used  at  the 
mint  in  Paris.    The  samples  weighed  from  130  to  150  grammes. 


Table  11. 

Density. 

I. 

n. 

in. 

Burs  foiled 

7.839 
7.735 
7.881 

7.846 
7.749 
7.833 

7.839 

TtarH  fiirfTMl.  ftftAr  tAtrmArinor 

7.788 

Bars  forged,  alter  annealing 

7.828 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Sara  foryped 

7.841 
7.843 
7.768 

7.839 
7.845 
7.763 

7  841 

Para  forgwl, ftfl-flr  annealing ....^.... 

7.843 

Bars  forgedj  after  tempering 

7.765 

Thus  tempering  produces  on  steel  forged  or  annealed  an  inverse  effect 
to  that  which  it  produces  on  bronzes  rich  in  tin ;  it  diminishes  its  den- 
sity instead  of  increasing  it,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  tempering 
diminishes  the  density  of  anctealed  steel  and  makes  it  hard,  while  tem- 
pering increases  the  density  of  annealed  bronze  and  makes  it  soft. 

4.  Action  of  the  press  or  of  the  roll,  and  of  annealing^  on  steel. 

Two  steel  plates  which  had  been  used  in  the  preceding  experiments 
were  employed. 

Table  12. 


Forged  steel 
Forged  ateel, 
Forged  steel, 
Forged  sieel, 
Forged  steel. 
Forged  steel, 
Forged  steel. 
Forged  steel, 
Forged  steel^ 
Forged  steel, 


after  one  aonealing 

after  one  action  or  press 
after  second  annealing.. 

two  impacts 

tliree  annealings 

three  impacts 

four  annealings 

four  impacts 

Ave  annealiugs 


7.847 
7.840 
7.848 
7.843 
7.889 
7.845 
7.841 
T.854 
7.849 
7.845 


*  Campiea  Mendua  de$  S4ance$  de  VAoad6mie  dea  SdmeeB,  January  5;  1673. 
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As  the  variations  in  density  recapitalated  in  the  preceding  table  are 
very  slight,  I  tried  to  render  them  greater  by  passing  small  bars  of 
well-annealed  steel  under  a  steel  roll.  The  following  table  shows  that 
if  the  results  are  in  the  same  direction  they  are  no  more  pronoanced,  and 
the  e^eriment  is  very  soon  terminated  by  the  breaking  of  the  metal. 


Tablb  13. 

• 

Density. 

P=77«'.242. 

P=76i'.5«. 

steel  annealed 

7.882 
7.827 
7.829 
7.822 
7.826 
7.816 

7.833 

Steel  rolled 

7.824 

Steel  sunealed 

7.630 

Steel  rollud 

7.820 

Steel  annealed 

7.827 

Stoel  rolled 

7.622 

The  differences  that  bronze  and  steel  present  when  alternately  an- 
nealed and  tempered  are  again  encountered  here,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
While  the  mechanical  action  increases  the  density  of  the  annealed 
bronze,  it  very  slightly  but  still  sensibly  diminishes  the  density  of  an- 
nealed steel,  and,  on  the  whole,  tempering  and  shock  increase  the  den- 
sity of  annealed  bronze,  while  they  diminish  the  density  of  annealed 
steel. 

But  the  variations  are  very  decided  for  bronze  and  very  slight  for 
steel. 

5.  Bronzes  rich  in  Hn. 

Examining  Table  12  we  see  that  the  density  is  by  annealing  brought 
back  to  what  it  was  before  the  action  of  the  press ;  after  five  anneal- 
ings and  four  powerful  blows  of  the  press,  there  was  no  sensible  varia- 
tion, and  consequently  we  see  how  a  block  of  annealed  steel  submitted 
to  compression  in  making  coin,  sustains  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  many 
more  annealings  and  shocks,  without  any  apparent  difference  in  its 
work.  Annealing  restores  the  metal  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
before  the  mechanical  treatment. 

Immediately  following  the  researches  published  by  D'Arcet  in  181 4* 
on  the  softening  of  the  bronzes  by  tempering,  experiments  were  made 
in  different  places,  and  particularly  at  VEcole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Cha- 
lons, on  the  tamtams  and  cymbals,  instruments  that  we  did  not  then 
manufacture  and  do  not  now  in  European  countries,  but  which  we 
obtain  from  China  or  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  M.  Maillard,  head  of 
the  foundry  of  the  "Ecole"  at  Chalons,  succeeded  in  making  some  of  a 
tempered  alloy  containing — 

Copper 80.5  \.r^ 

Tin 19.5r 

It  was  thought  that  this  process  was  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
the  Orientals,  and  this  opinion  is  to-day  generally  accex)ted  among 
chemists. 

Afterwards,  St.  Julien  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  worked 
the  bronze  red  hot,t  but  D'Arcet  held  that  St.  Julien  had  been  led  into 
error,J  because  bronze  greatly  increases  in  density  when  heated,  while 
the  density  of  the  Chinese  instruments  is  very  much  less  than  that  of 
heated  bronze,  and  further,  this  bronze  can  be  pulverized  at  red  beat. 

*  D'Arcet,  Bulletin  de  la  Sodeti  d^Encouragemmiy  p.  289,  1814. 
tSt.  Julien,  AnnaUs  de  Chim.  et  dePhys,,  t.  liv,  p.  329, 1833. 
X  D'Arcet,  Annalee  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys,,  t.  liv,  p.  331,  1833. 
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In  view  of  this  contradictory  testimony,  I  consulted  the  best  instru- 
ment-makers of  Paris,  MM.  Gautrot  and  Lecomte,  who  assured  me  that 
working  this  bronze  cold  is  impracticable  industrially,  even  after  tem- 
pering, and  I  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  M.  Maillard  had  encountered 
great  difficulties  in  making  these  instruments,  as  great  numbers  of  them 
were  broken  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  they  are  all  thicker  than  the 
Chinese  instruments.  , 

I  analyzed  at  that  time  fragments  of  the  real  Chinese  instruments, 
and  I  found 

Tin  in  100  parts. 
22.80 
21.20 
20.80 
19.67 
I  ascertained  the  density  of  two  good-sized  specimens.    It  was — 

For  one 8. 909 

For  the  other 8.948 

I  submitted  to  cherry-red  heat  some  bronze  containing  20  per  cent,  of 
tin,  and  I  found,  as  D'Arcet  had  shown,  that  this  metal  is  reduced  to 
powder  by  blows.  I  then  sought  to  ascertain  if  this  metal  would  not, 
like  zinc,  be  malleable  at  the  intermediate  temperatures.  About  100  to 
200  degrees  it  is  brittle  as  when  cold  or  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  but  at  dark- 
red,  and  a  little  under  that  temperature,  it  can  be  forgea  as  easily  as 
iron  or  aluminium  bronze.  At  these  temperatures  it  flattens  without 
breaking  under  the  heaviest  blows  of  the  hammer;  it  is  so  easily  flat- 
tened that  it  can,  in  some  cases,  be  reduced  trom  a  thickness  of  14  mil- 
limeters to  that  of  1  to  2  millimeters,  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised 
a  little  it  becomes  so  soft  that  it  can  be  wound  upon  itself  by  subjecting 
it  repeatedly  to  slight  Shocks.  In  a  word,  the  work  is  thus  done  with 
greater  accuracy  and  rapidity,  and  becomes,  industrially  speaking,  prac- 
ticable. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  density  approaches  to  that 
which  is  obtained  by  cold  hammering  and  to  that  of  the  Chinese  metal. 

With  this  object  the  two  tempered  specimens  which  formed  the  subject 
of  Table  8  were  heated  red-hot,  and  the  following  results  obtained: 

Table  14. 


Motal  tempered 

Hetal  hamiDorod  at  red  heat,  diminishing  its  weight  one  qaurter  . 

Metal  tempered  anew *..     .       

Metal  hammered  again  more  gently  on  aceonnt  of  its  brittleness. . 

Metal  tempered  again  -. 

Metal  hammered  gently 


8.952 
8.942 
8.924 
8.924 
a  924 
8.924 


The  metal  having  been  cold-beaten  for  a  long  time,  I  repeated  these 
operations  at  a  higher  temperature  with  new  metal. 

Table  15. 

Density. 

Cast  metal '. 8.764 

Cast  metal  after  first  hammering  at  dark-red  heat 8.893 

Cast  metal  after  second  hammering  at  dark-red  heat 8.941 

Metal  after  third  hammering  at  dai^k-red  heat 8.948 

Metal  after  fourth  hammering  at  dark-red  heat 8.943 

Metal  after  fifth  hammering  at  dark-red  heat 8.927 
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The  thickness  was  reduced  from  six  millimeters  to  one. 

The  same  experiments  at  high  temperatare  were  repeated  on  the 
metals  containing  from  18.5  to  21.5  of  tin,  when  they  had  been  cast  at  a 
very  high  temperature. 

Tablb  16. 

Denaity. 

Bronze  at  18.5  per  cent,  tin,  after  casting  at  a  high  temperatare 8.  ^bS 

The  same  after  prolonged  hammering  at  dark-red  heat 8.938 

Bronze  at  20  per  cent,  tin,  after  casting  at  a  high  temperatare 8. 912 

The  same  after  prolonged  hammering  at  dark-red  heat 8. 9i0 

Bronze  at  21.5  per  cent,  tin,  after  casting  at  a  very  high  temperatare 8. 9:sd 

The  same  after  prolonged  hammering  at  dark-red  heat 8.92ii 

1^819 

Bronze  at  20  per  cent,  tin,  roUed  at  red  heat <  g  a^ 

I  a  873 

The  thickness  was  reduced  from  6  millimeters  to  1. 

Two  facts  follow  from  these  experiments: 

1st.  Working  hot  does  not  increase  the  density  more  than  working  at 
low  temperature. . 

2d.  The  metal  attains  this  density  very  rapidly  by  the  working  hot, 
and  without  danger  of  rupture;  while  cold  the  action  is  extremely  slight 
and  very  difficult. 

If  1  add  that  the  Chinese  tamtams  bear  traces  of  numerous  hammer- 
ings, which  indicate  that  the  metal  was  worked  when  it  was  softened  by 
heat,  it  will,  1  think,  be  admitted,  as  1  stated  when  1  published  these 
results,*  that  the  working  cold  is  not  carried  on  in  China  as  D'Arcet 
supposed,  and  that  the  method  of  fabrication  attempted  at  V£cole  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  at  Chalons  is  not  the  method  practiced  in  the  East,  but 
that  the  metal  is  worked  there  hot,  as  St.  Julien  declared. 

Had  there  remained  any  uncertainty  it  would  have  been  removed 
when,  some  days  after  the  publication  of  these  researches,  MM.  St.  Julien 
and  Champion  published  on  their  side  a  work  in  which  M.  Champion 
stated  that  he  had  seen  this  work  in  China,  and  that  the  metal  was 
heated.t 

M.  Champion  and  myself  unite  to  introduce  this  desideratum  into  the 
industrial  arts  of  European  countries,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  making, 
at  the  works  of  MM.  Cailar  and  Guin,  two  tamtams,  which  have  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  and  the  sonorousness  of  the  Chinese  instruments. 
But  we  utilized  the  facility  with  which  I  had  observed  this  bronze  to 
flatten  to  shorten  the  operation  and  to  diminish  hand  labor,  by  first 
subjecting  the  cast  alloy,  very  thick  and  red  hot,  to  the  action  of  the 
rolling-mill,  which  machinery,  according  to  M.  Champion,  is  unknown 
to  the  Chinese,  and  which,  in  every  case,  he  ascertained  by  observation 
was  not  employed  by  them  in  reducing  bronze  for  the  manufacture  of 
sonorous  instruments. 

§  V.  BEONZES  LESS  EICH  m  TlIfT  APPKOACHmG  CANKON- 
BRONZE  IN  THEIR  COMPOSITION. 

Cu  =  94to88. 
Sn=   0tol2. 


100 

The  bronzes  were  submitted  to  the  same  operations  as  the  preceding. 
1.  Tempered  and  annealed  alternately, 

*  Compies  Bendus  des  S4ances  de  VAcadimie  des  Scwncea,  t.  bdx,  p.  343. 
ilndtutries  anciennes  et  modernea  de  V Empire  Chinais,  Lacroiz,  1869. 
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Tabub  17. 

Alloy  of  88  Cn  >  ,^ 
lOSnr"" 

Deiui^,P^47r.606. 

After  tempering • 8.6^ 

After  annealiag • « * 8. 63;;2 

After  tempering 8.694 

After  annealing 8.635 

After  tempering ••.....*• 8»63i 

Table  18. 

Gun-bTonxe,  at  90  Ca  K^a 


Denaity. 


I. 


IL 

P=70i'.902. 


ITL 
P=112r.468. 


IV. 

P=l04f.788. 


After  casting  . . . 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 


8.564 
8.516 
a  528 
8.532 
a  536 
a  529 
a  526 
a526 


a  677 
a  635 
a648 
a645 
a  648 
a  648 
a  643 
a626 


8.684 
a  657 
a  670 

a  671 

a  674 
.a  673 
a  676 
a664 


a  491 

a  428 

a  431 

a  437 

a  4.34 

a  436 
a  4:^6 
a  436 


Density. 


After  casting  — 
After  annealing.. 
Affer  tempering . 
After  annealing. . 
After  tempering. , 
After  annealing . . 
After  tempering. 


a  705 
a  689 
a  684 
a  692 
a  693 
a  651 

a  661 


Table  19. 


Bronze  at  94  Cn  >  y^ 
6  Sn  \ 

Density,  P;=141r.  830. 

After  casting 8.537' 

After  tampering 8.491 

Aft«r  annealing 8.501 

After  tempering 8.5(h4 

After  annealing 8.507 

After  tempering 8.505 


Density. 


IL 
P-152F.616. 


m. 

P=76".8 


After  castine.... 
Aftier  annealing. . 
After  tempering. . 
After  annealing. . 
After  tempering. 
After  annealing. . 


a  519 
a  492 
a  491 
a  406 
a  405 
a406 


8.807 
a806 
a  802 
a  804 
a809 
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These  Dumbers  show  that  the  bronzes  containing  bat  little  tin^  suscep- 
tible of  being  cold-hammered,  or  even  flattened  like  gun-bronze,  do  not 
increase  in  density  when  tempered  or  annealed  like  the  preceding. 

2.  Annealed  or  tempered  and  rolled  alternately. 

Table  20. 

Bionce  M  Cn  ?  i^a 
«  Snr*' 


Dcnalty. 


L 
P-122r.lS0. 


IL 
P-e5cr.580. 


After  OMtlng 

After  Tolling 

After  tempering 

Aft»r  rolling 

After  tempting 

After  rolling 

After  tempering 

After  rolling 

After  tempering 

After  roUing 

After  tempering 

After  rolling 

After  tempering 

After  rolling       

The  density  increases  ftom 


8.5U 
8.672 
6.M8 
&72a 
%.9H 
&772 
a  770 
&827 
&824 
&807 
8.907 
&918 
6.010 
8.088 
0.803 


a758 
&761 
&838 
&833 
8.671 
&872 
8.021 
&b26 
&920 
&836 
&030 
8.739 


0.181 


Density. 


m. 

P-127ir.020L 


IV. 
P=8li'.100. 


After  casting 

After  rolling 

After  annealing 

After  rolling    

After  annealing 

A  fter  rolling 

Af(er  annealing 

Afterrollin^    

After  annealing 

After  rolling 

After  annealing 

After  rolling 

After  aunoaling 

After  rolling 

The  density'increases  from 


8.641 

aaoo 

8.827 
8.722 
a  720 

a  801 
a  801 
a  851 

a  852 

a  004 
a  010 

a  022 

a  031 

a  035 
0.394 


a778 

a77» 

a838 

a  839 
a  874 
a  875 

a  013 

a  023 
a028 
a029 

a  031 

a034 


a  161 


The  metal  was  reduced  from  a  thickness  of  ten  millimeters  to  that  of 
one. 

Comparing  these  results  with  those  given  by  the  bronzes  rich  in  tin, 
we  find  that  tempering  and  annealing  give  about  the  same  increase  in 
density,  while  the  increase  was  much  greater  for  the  tempered  metal  in 
the  alloys  rich  in  tin. 

These  alloys  seemed  to  be  as  easily  worked  after  annealing  as  after 
tempering. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  verify  this  last  point  by  operating  under 
practical  conditions;  that  is  to  say,  by  reheating  the  metal  in  the  air, 
working  on  bronze  of  10  and  bronze  of  6  per  cent,  tin,  which  was  in  the 
Ibrm  of  strips  four  millimeters  wide.  The  mechanical  action  and  heat 
were  the  same;  the  only  difference  was  in  the  cooling;  while  one  speci- 
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men  was  tempered  when  red  hot,  the  other  was  left  out  in  the  air.   The 
results  are  given  In  the  following  table: 

Table  21. 

1.  Bronze  at  10  per  cent  tin. 

BeDsitj. 

I. 
P=66('.028. 

After  6  impacts  of  the  press ^ 8.887 

After  annealing 8.833 

After  9  impacts  of  the  press - ri.905 

After,  annealing 8.902 

After  96  impacts  (and  32  annealings) 8.930 

After  annealing 8.935 

Denaity. 

IL 

P=4«cr.058. 

After  6  impacts  of  the  press • 8.898 

After  tempering * 8.894 

After  9  impacts  of  the  press 8.904 

After  tempering 8.897 

After  96  impacts  (32  temperings) 8.904 

After  tempering 8.905 

2.  Bronze  of  6  per  cent.  tin. 

Density. 

III. 

P=66r.002. 

After  6  impacts  of  the  press cj.924 

After  annealing 8.923 

After  9  impacts  of  press 8.936 

After  annealing 8.928 

After  57  impacts  (19  annealings) 8.931 

After  annealing ^ 8.932 

Dennity. 

IV. 

P=05tr.242. 

After  6  impacts  of  press 8.928 

After  tempering 8.924 

After  9  impacts  of  press 8.929 

After  tempering 8.923 

After  57  impacts  (19  temperings) 8.934 

After  tempering -  8.935 

The  tempering  and  the  annealing  take  place  in  a  similar  manner^ 
almost  identically  the  same  for  bronze  at  6  per  cent.  tin..  Thns  the  den- 
sity after  72  blows  of  the  press,  alternated  with  24  annealings,  increases 
from  8.924  to  8.932,  and  by  tempering,  from  8.928  to  8.935. 

The  workman  observed  no  differences  in  the  hardness  of  the  metal 
annealed  or  tempered,  aud  the  ease  of  working  secured  was  the  same. 

Two  sheets  of  these  bronzes  were  prepared,  of  a  thickness  of  15  millim- 
eters, and  these  were  subjected  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  coining 
after  they  had  been  cut  in  two,  care  being  taken  to  have  one  of  these 
parts  annealed  and  the  other  tempered.  When  they  had  been  reduced 
to  strips  5  centimes  in  width,  that  is  to  say,  1  millimeter,  the  strips  were 
cut  aud  weighed. 

Table  22. 

1.  Bronze  <U  10  per  cent  tin. 

gr. 

Weight  of  15  strips  after  3  temperings 76.90 

Weight  of  6  strips  after  3  temperings 32.36 

Weight  of  10  strips  after  3  temperings - 53.50 

Weight  of  15  strips  after  3  annealings 77.  "27 

Weight  of  6  strips  after  3  annealings .- -- 32.07 

Weight  of  10  strips  after  3  annealings • 54.70 
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2.  Bronze  at  6  per  cent.  tin. 

Weight  of  15  strips  after  3  temperings 73.82 

Weight  of  6  strips  after  3  temperings 32. 14 

Weight  of  10  strips  after  3  temperings 48.95 

Weight  of  15  strips  after  3  anoealings 73.98 

Weight  of  6  strips  after  3  annealings 31.49 

Weight  of  10  strips  after  3  aDnealings 51.00 

No  difference  was  observed  in  working  the  alloys  whether  annealed  or 
tempered,  and  the  weight  of  the  anneal^  strips  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  tempered  ones. 

The  director  of  the  mint  at  Paris,  M.  Bijon,  to  whom  I  also  owe  many 
thanks  for  all  the  facilities  he  procured  for  me  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
researches,  aissured  me  that  no  differences  had  been  observed  in  the 
working  until  at  one  time,  work  not  being  very  urgent,  the  plates  were 
left  to  cool  in  the  air  instead  of  being  tempered  in  water.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  cool  the  bronze  rapidly  in  order  to  diminish  its  oxidization,  and 
especially  to  detach  the  scales  of  oxide  which  form  during  the  reheating, 
and  which  have  the  double  inconvenience  of  soiling  ^e  rolls  and  of 
injuring  the  plates. 

3.  Liquation  in  gun-bronzes. 

Liquation  is  not  so  considerable  as  is  generally  supx>osed.  The  follow- 
ing table  recapitulates  some  of  the  numerous  analyses  which  were  made 
of  cannon  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  with  my  colleague,  M.  Desmarais,  at 
M.  Thi^bault's,  and  at  Cailar  &  Guin's: 

In  table  24  will  be  found  the  analysis  made  by  M.  Dronin  and  myself 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  cannon  cast  at  the'^cote  des  Arts  et  Metiers 
of  Angers^  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  M.  Soux,  chief  of 
the  millwright  shop  of  this  establishment. 


Table  23. 

iMTSHIOB. 


Samples  taken. 

Sn. 

Zn. 

Pb. 

Co.* 

At  the  breech 

Ifo.1. 

8.72 
7.18 
7.08 

9.85 
9.44 

asi 

9.44 

9.74 
&98 

1.80 
2.00 
L60 

2.40 
2.20 
2.40 

0.93 
1.11 
0.93 

0.92 
a  74 
0.83 

1.86 
1.86 
L86 

0.90 
0.60 
0.85 

88L56 

At  top  of  trunnion  .. - 

90.08 

Toward  the  muzzle  . 
At  the  breech 

No.  2. 

90.49 
85.89 

At  the  trunnion 

8&50 

Toward  the  mozzle  ..  -     -     

86.90 

At  the  breech 

No.  3, 

88.43 

At  the  trunnion                             ,-  -^--t ^-r-^-r- r 

88.55 

TnwRrd  thA  mtisKlA 

88.24 

EXTBKIOB. 

Atthobi^ech 

Ko.l, 

a74 
8.72 
7.70 

9.96 
9.6o 
9.66 

9.98 

a  72 
a92 

2.00 
2.00 
1.60 

1.80 
2.40 
2.40 

1.21 
1.11 
1.21 

0.83 
0.93 
a83 

1.86 
186 
1.86 

0.80 
LOO 
0.S0 

68.43 

At  loD  of  trunnion  .       ...................   .................. 

8a  35 

Tnwiinl  th«  miiZlle  ..-    --    

89.87 

At  the  breech 

Ko.2. 

86.38 

A  t  the  trunnion  -ttt.-...^. -■. ,-r 

S&88 

'I^nwarvl  the  niUZZlft  ..              -    --    -    .    -    --       . 

8a  08 

At  the  breech...... .. 

No.  2. 

8a  06 

At  the  tvunnton  -  r .^,,.^,^-  .  ..-.,,.,, , ,., 

89.17 

Toward  the  muzzle 

8a  07 

•I>etermined  by  difliarence.— Ann.  d#  Okim.  §t  ds  PAyt-t  ^  "^Oi  t.  x^z,  1878,  26. 
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Table  24. 

m. 

Length  of  the  cannon  with  its  sinking  head 3,512 

Length  of  the  sinking  head 1,500 

The  inner  shavings  were  taken  from  a  cylinder  of  65  millimeters  diam- 
eter having  the  same  axis  as  the  cannon.  They  were  thoroughly  washed 
in  ether. 

Iktbbiob. 


Distance    from    the 
breech. 

So. 

Pb.* 

Zn. 

Cu.t 

M. 

0.40 

8.965 

0.165 

1.600 

80.270 

0.60 

9.014 

0.165 

2.000 

88.821 

0.80 

9.014 

0.165 

2.200 

88.621 

1.00 

8.726 

0.165 

1.200 

89.009 

L20 

9.046 

0.165 

a  800 

89.069 

1.40 

8.732 

0.165 

1.200 

80.903 

1.60 

8.762 

0.165 

0.600 

90.473 

L80 

8.999 

0.165 

0.800 

90.036 

Moath. 

8.762 

0.165 

2.100 

88.973 

Average  of  tin  in  the  interior,  8.907. 


EXTKBlOB. 


0.40 

0.662 

0.M5 

L600 

88.573 

0.60 

9.282 

0.165    ■ 

1.600 

88.953 

0.80 

0.454 

0.165 

2.000 

86.881 

1.00 

9.676 

0.165 

1.200 

88.959 

1.20 

9.581 

0.165 

0.800 

89.454 

L40 

9.550 

0.163 

1.400 

88.885 

1.60 

0.314 

0.165 

2.000 

88. 521 

1.80 

9.534 

0.165 

1.000 

89.301 

Sinking  head  at  0">.65i 

xom  the  muxzle,  9.344 

0.165 

0.100 

90.391 

Average  of  tin  at  the  exterior,  9.507. 


*  Average  of  total  lead  found  in  the  different  parts. 


t  Determined  by  difference. 


The  part  of  the  cannon  which  is  in  the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  which  is 
cut  away  by  the  drill,  is  not  homogeneoas,  especially  toward  the  breech. 
Crystalline  particles  of  gray  tint  were  found  there,  which  being  sepa- 
rated as  carefully  as  possible  gave  upon  analysis: 


Tin 12.30 

Zinc 3.20 


11.21 
5.40 


13.89 
6.40 


14.49 
14.49 


It  does  not  follow  that  the  central  parts  are  richer  in  tin.  On  the  con- 
trary it  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  exterior  is  richer  in  tin 
than  the  interior.  This  last  fact,  which  clearly  follows  from  the  preced- 
ing tables,  had  been  pre\iously  stated  by  Colonel  Dussaussoy,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  previously  held  at  cannon  founderies. 

The  following  table  does  not  indicate  that  the  sinking  heq^  may  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  density  of  the  piece  as  has  also  been  sup- 
posed. 

Table  25. 


Diatanoe  from  the  breeoh. 

Quantity 

of  tin, 
percent. 

Density. 

Distance  from  the  breech. 

Quantity 

of  tin, 
percent 

Density. 

0.20 
0.40 
0.60 
0.80 
LOO 

10.498 
9.065 
9.K0 
8.752 
9.039 

8.472 
8.539 

a5a9 

&549 
&460 

1.20 
L40 
LOO 
L80 
2.00 

9.291 
9.048 
a  969 
8.526 
8.530 

&618 
&549 
a500 
a458 
a  374 
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4.  Manufacture  of  medaU. 

AualjBis  of  antique  medals  shows  that  though  the  ancients  sometimes 
used  copper  for  this  purpose,  they  ordinarily  employed  bronze  in  which 
the  proportion  of  tin  varied  between  large  limits  (from  1  to  25  per  cent.). 
The  manufacture  of  medals  with  a  bronze  rich  in  tin  is  not  possible  at 
the  present  day  on  account  of  its  hardness,  and  because  considerable 
relief  is  necessary,  while  it  was  very  slight  in  the  medals  of  antiquity* 
Bvonze  has  been  wholly  given  up  in  our  own  country  and  copper  substi- 
tuted for  it,  but  copper  cdso  presents  some  serious  inconveniences.  It 
rusts  badly,  has  no  ring,  its  red  tint  is  not  artistic,  and  this  is  conoealed 
by  an  artificial  bronzing  which  adheres  poorly,  and  which  causes  differ- 
ent medals  to  vary  in  tone. 

In  1828  M.  de  Puymaurin  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  and 
continued  them  until  1832,  after  which  an  alloy  of  94  copper,  4  tin,  and 
2  zinc  was  adopted,  of  which  from  time  to  time  medals  were  manufac- 
tured until  1847,  at  which  time  it  was  entirely  given  up  on  account  of 
the  hardness  of  the  metal  leading  to  a  deterioration  of  the  coin.  The 
hardness  of  bronze  increases  in  fact  very  rapidly  with  the  proportion  of 
tin,  and  the  following  is  the  average  of  many  experiments  with  the  ap- 
paratus described  al^ve : 


Impaeto  nceeaaary 
in  order  to  obtain 
adepteasion  of— 


1— . 


Copper 

ItroDze,  with  97  parte  copper. 
Bronze,  with  06  parte  copper. 
Bronze,  with  95  parte  copper. 
Bronze,  with  94  parte  copper. 
Bronze,  with  90  parte  copper. 


19 
23 
27 
88 
40 


7 

8toO 

10 

14 

15 


Did  not  snoceed 
with  70  blowa. 


After  these  experiments  various  medals  were  struck  at  the  mint  in 
Paris,  with  diflferent  alloys  in  the  ordinary  working  conditions.  The 
differences,  which  are  unimportant  for  medals  less  than  35  millimeters, 
become  more  noticeable  when  the  dimensions  attain  to  50  millimeters. 
There  were  necessary  in  this  latter  case — 

With  pure  copper 7  compresaions. 

"With  brouze  with  97  parts  copper 10  compressions. 

With  bronze  with  96.5  parts  copper 12  compressions. 

With  bronze  with  96  parts  copper 13  to  14  compressions. 

With  bronze  with  95  parts  copper 16  to  17  compressions. 

Alloy  of  95  <^per,  4  tin,  1  zinc 14  compressions. 

Alloy  of  94  dipper,  4  tin,  2  zino 16  to  13  compressions. 

From  which  I  conclude  that  bronze  of  96  and  97  parts  copper  may  be 
employed  to  great  advantage  and  with  no  serious  inconvenience  in  the 
manufacture  of  medals.  Its  hardness,  much  less  than  that  of  the  alloy 
of  M.  de  Puymaurin,  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  copper ;  it  possesses 
a  certain  sonority  and  casts  well,  rolls  evenly,  and  its  color  is  more  artis> 
tic  than  that  of  copper. 

The  action  of  the  press  and  of  heat  modifies  its  density  but  little. 
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Density. 


Medal  of  68—. 
in  bronze, 
"With  4  per 
cenLtin. 


Medal  of  68--. 
in  alloy  of 
Cu  94,  Sa  4, 
Zn2. 


After  ilrst  annealing. . . 

After  first  stroke 

After  second  annealing 

After  second  stroke 

After  third  annealing. . 

After  third  stroke    

After  fourth  annealing 

After  foarth  stroke 

After  fifth  annealing — 


&026 
aM4 
8.940 
8.941 

a9:)9 

8.946 
8.943 
8.947 
8.940 


a  901 
a909 
a  912 

a  916 
a  910 
a  916 
a  911 
a  915 
a  912 


§VL  PUEE  COPPER,  ITS  PERMEABILITY  TO  LIQUIDS. 
Copper  alloyed  with  iron. 

Either  pure  copper  which  had  been  used  in  the  preceding  experiments 
or  very  fine  copper  in  plates,  such  as  is  used  in  the  mint  at  Paris  for 
making  medaU,  was  employed. 

1.  Tempered  and  annealed  alternately. 

Table  27. 


DenaJty. 

HoAilty. 

• 

L 

P=101«'.6«l. 

n. 

P=100r.892. 

in. 

P=102P.987. 

TV, 

PrrlOif-lOi. 

Copper  rolled  

Copper  annealed 

Copper  tempered 

Copper  annealed 

Copper  tempered 

Copper  annealed 

Copper  tempered  .... 

Copper  anneiiled 

Bimmation  of  density 

a  921 

a  888 
a868 
a  852 
a  828 

a  812 

a  788 

a  781 

0.140 

a923 

a  891 

a  856 
a  853 

a  831 

a  809 
a  785 
a  783 
0.140 

Cl.T 

c< 
c< 
c< 

1  c< 
1) 

TMr  rolled 

;mpered 

Dnealed 

}mpered 

nnealed 

)mpered 

Dnealed 

;ropered 

on 

a  915 

a  908 
a858 
a  834 
a  833 
a  806 
a  797 
a  773 

a  142 

a  019 
a  Oil 

a  865 
a  840 
a  840 

a  819 

8.810 
a  785 
0.134 

2.  Annealed  or  tempered  and  rolled  alternately. 

Table  28. 

Density. 

P.==7ii'.835. 

Copper  roHed 8.877 

Copper  annealed 8. 767  to  8. 770 

Copper  rolled 8.831 

Copper  annealed 8.751  to  8. 756 

Copper  rolled 8.825 

Copper  annealed 8.758 

Copper  rolled 8.868 

Copper  annealed 8.744  to  8. 755 

Density. 

II. 

P=79r.766. 

Copper  rolled 8.874 

Copper  tempered 8. 786  to  8.791 

Copper  rolled 8.841 

Copper  tempered -- 8.816 

Copper  rolled 8.850 

Copper  tempered 8.8:i9 

Copper  rolled 8.876 

Copper  tempered «•!!!].  -•--  —.•.---• 8.849 
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These  experiments  show  that  heat  considerably  lessens  the  density  of 
copper,  for  even  after  repeated  rolling  which  reduced  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  from  9  millimeters  to  1"".6,  the  density  diminished  greatly. 

3.  Porosity  of  copper  ^  its  permeabUity  to  liquids. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  preceding  table,  the  density  after  an- 
nealing and  tempering  was  represented  by  several  different  nombers. 
The  copper  gains  in  weight  by  remaining  even  for  a  little  while  in  water, 
when  it  has  been  heated  either  in  the  midst  of  coal  dross,  or  in  the  emi>ty 
box  surrounded  by  coal  dross. 

Every  one  who  has  worked  or  handled  copper  has  noticed  that  it 
almost  always  contains  little  cavities,  and  founders  know  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  really  sound  casting  of  this  metal. 

Marchand  and  Scheerer  attribute  this  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
copper,  which  is  disengaged  at  the  moment  of  solicblfication  by  a  phe- 
nomenon analogous  to  that  which  produces  the  spitting  of  silver. 

Permeability  is  not  due  to  this  cause  alone,  for  rolled  copper  which  is 
not  at  all  porous,  becomes  so  when  reheated  in  the  midst  of  coal,  or  in  a 
box  surrounded  with  coal.  It  depends  en  various  other  causes,  and 
especially  on  the  fact  that  cast  copper,  even  after  it  has  been  melted  in 
the  presence  of  carl'on,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  which  hafi 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heat  at  the  temperature  for  anneal- 
ing. 

Tabus  29. 


After  the  first  annealing  in  a  box  anrroanded  with  coal 

A  fter  a  second  annealing  in  a  box  sniroanded  with  ooal 

After  a  third  annealing  in  a  box  anrronnded  with  coal ^.. 


Weight  of 
a  bar  of 
copper. 


I 

Immersed  for 
W  honre  in 
Itenxine  it 
absorbs  from 
il— 


Or. 

73.092 
73. 185 
73.681 


Or. 

0.027 

.  0.020 

0.U12 


This  increase  of  weight  is  due  to  a  simple  absorption  of  the  liquid  into 
the  metal,  for  it  takes  place  with  very  different  liquids,  and  the  metal, 
by  simply  being  exposed  to  the  air,  returns  to  its  original  weight. 

Table  30. 

Gr. 

Weight  of  a  sample  of  copper 101. 141 

Wcdght  of  this  sample  after  two  days  in  water 101. 168 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  two  days  in  dry  air 101.143 

Weight  of  this  sample  aft«r  two  days  in  benzine 101. 155 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  two  days  in  dry  air 101.142 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  two  days  in  water 101. 1(i0 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  two  days  in  dry  air 101.145 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  one  annealing  in  coal 101.  i:}9 

Weight  of  this  sample  of  copper  after  two  days  in  water 101, 226 

Weight  of  same  after  two  days  in  dry  air 101.144 

The  copper  attained  this  porosity  in  rolling. 

Tablb  31. 

Copper  melted  J  then  ccLst  at  a  low  temperature. 

Or. 

Weight  in  the  air 7a  442 

Weight  after  one  day  in  water 78.500 

Weight  after  one  day  in  air 78.443 

Weight  after  rolling 7a  439 

Weight  after  three  days  in  bemsine 78.439 
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Copper  melted,  then  cast  at  a  very  high  temperature,  does  not  possess 
this  permeability. 

Gr. 

Weight  of  asample  of  copper  caiit  very  hot 123.740 

Weight  of  this  sample  of  copper  after  three  days  in  water 123. 738 

The  density  of  this  sample  cast  at  a  high  temperature  was  8.939,  while 
the  density  of  the  sample  cast  at  a  low  temperatfire— of  the  preceding 
table — was  only  8.039.  This  explains  the  differences  which  may  be 
found  in  the  various  works  upon  the  density  of  melted  copper.  Accord- 
ing to  Marchand  and  Scheerer*  these  densities  may  vary  from  7.720  to 
8.921.  We  have  just  indicated  a  superior  number  to  this  last,  8.939.  The 
lowest  limit  given  above  is  never  obtained  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Generally  this  density  fluctuates  between  8.0  and  8.81. 

4.  This  porosity  does  not  exist  when  the  copper  is  reheated  in  the 
air,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  under  which  this  metal  is 
worked  in  the  manufacture  of  medals. 

Table  32. 


Density. 


I. 


P— 80F.077. 


Copper  rolled 

Copper  aimealed . : . 
Copper  tempered  .- 
Copper  annealed  ... 
Copi)cr  tempered  .  - 
Copper  re  tempered 
Copper  annealed . . . 


&oao 

&921 
a  924 
8.927 
a92« 
&fi22 
8.930 


&908 
&905 
aM)6 
a  907 
a  899 
a  903 
a903 


Denaity. 


in. 

P=88r.637. 


IV. 
P-79k'.049. 


Copper  ToHed 

Copper  tempered 

Copper  annealed 

Copper  tempered 

Copper  annealed 

Copper  annealed  anew 
Copper  tempered 


a921 
a922 
a924 
a923 
a922 
a  927 
a9S!6 


a  919 
a  921 

a  928 

a  921 

a922 
a  922 
a920 


While  annealing  and  tempering  considerably  lessen  the  density  of 
copper  when  not  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  operations  (Table  27^, 
these  same  processes  do  not  materially  modify  the  condition  of  this 
metal  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  while  working  it. 

Mechanical  auction  and  action  of  heat  alternately ,  on  copper  heated  while 
exposed  to  the  air. 

*  Percy,  Metallurgiey  t.  v,  p.  97. 
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TABLB33. 


Density. 


L 
P-«0r.880. 


n. 

P— £1^.044. 


Copper  rolled 

Copper  tompered 

Copper  rolled 

Copper  tempered 

Cojpper  rolled 

Copper  tempered 

Copper  ro  led 

Copper  tempered 

Copper  roliod 

Copper  tempered 

Diminutnon  of  denelty 


a9ie 

a  925 
a920 
a922 

aoii 
a  016 
a  912 
a  918 
a  912 
a  913 

0.003 


9.910 
a926 
&920 

a  919 

a909 

a  912 
a  913 
a  915 
a  913 
a  914 
aoo5 


Density. 


in. 

P=80r.C72, 


rv. 

p^^ais'.osa 


Copper  rolled 

Copper  nnnealed 

Copper  rolled 

Copper  annealed 

Copper  rolled  

Copper  annealed 

Copper  rolled 

Copper  annealed 

Copper  rolled 

Copber  annealed 

Diminution  of  density 


a923 

a9e5 
a  913 
a  910 

a902 
a902 
a890 

aooo 

a  894 
a886 
0.037 


a  923 
a929 
a889 

a  910 

S.8O0 
a896 
a889 
a  902 

aesT 
a  901 

0.022 


These  plates  were  reduced  from  a  thickness  of  9  millimeters  to  that 
of  1  millimeter  under  the  same  conditions.  Comparing  these  results 
with  those  of  Table  28,  which  contains  the  results  obtained  when  tiie 
copper  was  not  exposed  to  the  air  while  heating,  a  complete  contrast 
was  shown.  While  annealing  and  tempering  increased  the  density  in 
the  first  case,  they  diminished  it  in  the  second. 

Another  very  striking  fact  when  the  piece  is  exposed  to  the  air  is, 
that  the  increase  of  density  resulting  from  the  heat  is  very  nearly  com- 
pensated by  the  tempering,  so  that  the  plate,  after  being  made  consid- 
erably thinner,  is  found  to  have  the  same  density  as  before  the  operation. 
By  annealing,  the  uniformity  becomes  less,  and  the  density  materially 
diminishes.  I  struck  a  copper  medal  at  the  workshop  of  the  mint,  the 
metal  being  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  reheating,  and  the  results 
were  as  follows : 

Table  34. 

Copper  medal  in  etrang  relU^, 

Density,  P=.40r.430. 

Strip  roned..-. 8.909 

Strip  after  the  first  pass 8.918 

Strip  after  the  first  tempering 8.918 

Strip  after  the  second  pass 8.915 

Strip  after  the  second  tempering 8.916 

Strip  after  the  third  pass 8.908 

Strip  after  the  thii*d  tempering 8.912 

On  the  whole,  copper  exposed  to  the  air  during  heating,  tempered 
and  then  struck  in  the  press,  shows  the  same  effects  as  steel  annealed 
and  struck.    (Table  8.) 
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The  density  of  both  diminishes  when  they  are  subjected  to  mechani- 
cal action.  Heat  restores  them  sensibly  to  their  original  volume,  so 
that  we  can  see  how  they  may  be  practically  employed  with  advantage 
in  making  coins  and  medals. 

The  opposite  results  given  by  copper  exposed  to  the  air  during  heating 
and  protected  from  the  air  (Tables  28  and  33)  exhibit  the  contradictory 
effects  of  the  experiments  of  O'Neil  and  of  Marchand  and  Scheerer,*  in 
which  the  former  obtained  a  diminution  of*  density  by  compression, 
while  the  others  showed  a  sensible  increase. 

Copper,  in  these  annealings  in  the  air,  oxidizes  strongly.  In  fiict,  the 
four  samples  which  were  the  subject  of  Table  32  were  heated  red  hot 
in  the  midst  of  coal  dust  twice  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours. 

Their  weights,  which  were — 

^'  ^'  deterftnned. 

No.  1,  76.100.  became  75.977 0.123 

No.  2,  69.537,  became  69.488 0.049 

No.  3,  75.a5I,  became  75.760 0.091 

No.  4,  68.078,  became  68.025 0.053 

And  this  quantity  of  oxygen  is  a  minimum.  The  metal  after  this  re- 
duction became  again  permeable  to  liquids. 

5.  The  addition  to  copper  of  small  quantities  of  foreign  matter,  iron, 
for  example,  increases  the  porosity,  as  do  small  quantities  of  oxygen. 
The  copper  acquires  tenacity  and  elasticity  by  this  adjunction  of  iron, 
while  retaining  a  certain  malleability. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  copper  allies  itself 
to  iron.    I  give  here  the  results  of  my  experiments  on  this  point. 
1st.  We  heated  in  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  cast  iron — 

Copper 90 

Cast  iron 10 

The  ingot  obtained  contained,  at  its  highest  part,  iron  uncombined. 
2d.  We  heated  very  hot  and  held  some  time  in  fusion — 

Copper 90 

Kivets 10 

The  ingot  obtained  furnished  upon  analysis — 

Top 1,600  iron. 

Bottom 365  iron. 

3d.  We  heated  very  hot  and  kept  melted  some  time- 
Copper 96 

Eivets i.    6 

The  metal  appeared  very  homogeneous.  Its  density,  taken  at  two 
different  points,  gave — 

8.881 
8.876 
The  matter  is  easily  forged,  stretches  and  coils  upon  itself.    It  rolls 
with  such  facility  that  without  annealing  a  bar  of  it  can  be  reduced  from 
a  thickness  of  9  millimeters  to  that  of  1  millimeter.    Its  tenacity  ex- 
ceeds that  of  copper. 

Examining  with  a  magnifying-glass  the  plates  1  millimeter  in  thick- 
ness mentioned  above,  gray  spots  may  be  seen  at  certain  points,  but 
analysis  of  these  points  shows  no  material  difference  between  them  and 
other  portions.    There  was  found — 

Iron 5.383  5.285  5.236 

This  substance  made  very  hot  in  the  crucible  gives  a  button  in  which 
there  remains  only — 

Iron 0.167  per  cent. 

•Percy,  Metallurgii,  t.  v,  pp.  69  an^*?'*^ 
35  T  M 
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4th.  These  two  metals  were  alloyed  in  variable  proportions,  melted  in 
earthen  tubes  15  centimeters  in  length,  and  after  being  kept  three  hours 
in  fusion,  were  left  to  cool  slowly. 


Iron,  per  cent. 

Top  of  hftr. 

Bottom  of  bar. 

Denaity. 

1 .'. 

12.003 
9.290 
a  876 
4.619 
4.226 
2.950 

4.545 
3.680 
8.652 
4.520 
4.288 
2.600 

&  839  to  &  771 

2 

3                    

4 

5 

&885 

6   

The  length  of  the  ingot  was  from  6  to  8  centimeters.  The  metal  con- 
taining 4.5  per  cent,  of  iron  appearing  homongeneous,  some  experiments 
were  made  upon  it  comparable  to  those  which  were  made  on  copjier. 


Table  35. 

Benaity. 

P»89r.45S. 

Melted  metal 8.879 

Metal  after  tempering 8.874 

Metal  after  rolling 8.884 

Metal  after  tempering - 8.878 

Metal  after  rollmg 8.887 

Metal  after  tempering *....  8.884 

Metal  after  rolling 8.888 

Metal  after  tempering a  880 

Density. 
IL 
P»80r.481. 

Metal  after  rolling 8.891 

Metal  after  annealing r 8.892 

Metal  after  roUinff 8.894 

Metal  after  annesSing 8.894 

Metal  after  roUing a  896 

Metal  after  annealing 8.894 

Ferrous  copper  acts,  then,  like  copper  exposed  to  the  air  during  re- 
heating, or  like  steel.  The  action  of  heat  alternating  with  the  rolling 
restores  it  evidently  to  the  same  volume. 

The  ferruginous  copper  is  not  permeable  to  liquids.  This  metal  is  not, 
however,  a .  homogeneous  alloy,  for  after  being  reheated  at  a  very  high 
temperature  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  the  solidified  ingot  gave  upon 
analysis — 

Top.  Bottom. 

Iron,  percent 6.50  4.00 

However,  as  it  had  shown  a  tenacity  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  copper,  the  following  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  mechanical  properties: 
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Table  36. 
ElongaUons  in  nUUimeters  eorrespimdiMg  to  loads  in  kilograms. 


Name  of  metals. 

i 

f^ 

1^ 

800 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

t400 

1,500 

1,600 

1,700 

Copper  of  commerce,  melted. . 
Copper  of  commerce,  rolled . . . 
I^re  coDoer  merited .......... 



94 
95 
HI 
98 
92 
92 
07 

0 

0.5 

1.25 

2.5 

0.25 

0.25 

1 

0.6 

3.0 

5.0 

0.25 

a25 

3 

0.5 

4.5 

0.25 
0.26 

5 

0.5 

5.5 

6.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Pure  copper,  melted 

Copper  and  iron,  melted 

Copper  and  iron,  melted 

Copper  and  iron,  melted 

Copper  and  iron,  melted 

Pure  copper,  rolled 

2 
2 

4.5 

0.25 
0.25 

0.75 

aso 

1.5 
2.0 

2.5 
3.0 

a) 

3.5 

"d.6 

4.51  07 

81.5 

89 

RA 

10 

Pure  copper,  rolled 

11 

Copper  and  iron,  rolled 

Copper  and  iron,  rolled 

4.5 

1? 

4.5    flO 

Name  of  metala. 

Pi 

ta  ,1.800 

1,900 

1 
2,000  2.100 

1 

1 
2,200  2,300 

2,400 

2,600 

1 
2,600  2,700 

2,800 

1 

Copper  of  commerce,melted 
Copper  of  commerce,  rolled . 
Pure  copper,  melted 

1 

9, 

0.5 

0.6 

i.5    i5 

4.6     5.5 

Pure  copper,  melted 

Copper  and  iron,  melted  . . . 

Conn<»r  nnd  imn.  m^ltM] 

2 

:::::r.:::: 

A 

4.5 

6.5 

7.0  ,  8.5 

i6.6  iis 

1 

15.0 

7  I  Cnnnnr  nnri  Iron.  niAltA^l  . 

4  5 

0.26  2.6  1  (§) 
6.251  2.0*  'i'o 

Copper  and  iron,  molted  . . . 
Pure  copper,  rolled 

4.5 

'0.'25 
0.6 

....  1  6.26 
8.7612.0 
8.0   16.00 

1.0 

L20 

L75 

2.6 

4.0 

10 

Pure  coDDer.  ix)lled    ....... 

L5 

8.0     4.5 

11 

Copper  and  iron,  rolled 

Copper  and  iron,  rolled 

4  5 



12 

4.5 

i 





Name  of  metaU. 

i 

1 

2,900 

8,000 

8,100 

3,200 

3,300 

3,400 

3,500 

3,600 

t 

I. 

ft 

1 

1 

Copper  of  commerce, 

melted. 
Copper  of  commerce, 

rolled. 
Pure  copper,  melted  - . 

Kilog. 

Kilog. 

2 

2,800^ 

**A  510k 

3 

1,300  1  11-711    8.(130 

4 

Pure  copper,  melted  . . 

1,000 

10.204 

% . 

5 

Copper  and  iron,  melted 

9. 

6 

Copper  and  iron,meltedi  2 
Conner  and  iron. melted*  4.5 

2,400 

26l086 

7 

8 

Copper  and  iron,  melted 
Pure  copper,  rolled 

4.5 

2,800 
2.300 
2,300 
3,500 
3,600 

28.806 

K  fl70 

9 

28.220   &904 

10 

Pure  copper,  rolled  . . . 

:::::;:::: 

25.842      ..   . 

11 
1?l 

Copper  and  iron,  rolled 
Copper  and  iron,  rolled 

4.5 
45 

0.25 

0.5 

0.5 

1.0 
0.25 

2.5  1  2.5 
0.75   l-R 

4.75 

3.  5  '  9  0 

39.772   &891 
40.000  1 

*The  aesay  wa«  arrested  because  a  blowhole  was  formed  in  the  sample. 

t  The  broken  section  presents  blowholes. 

I  At  1,600  kilograms  one  lug  of  the  piece  was  broken. 

§The  sample  broke  without  the  two  pieces  being  entirely  separated. 


{Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys..4  airie,  t.  xxx,  Nov.,  1873,  26.) 

Obskrvation.— The  melted  copper  (Nos.  1,  3,  4)  contains . ^.    „ 

elongates  under  light  loads,  and  breaks,  also,  under  a  small  load.    The  copper  acquires  a  certain  ten- 


acity by  rolling,  while  the  resistance  of  melted  copper  is  fh)m  10  to  12  kilograms  per  square  milli- 
meter, that  of  the  same  copper  attains,  by  rolling,  25  to  28  kilograms.  The  ductility  is  less,  and  the 
elongation  becomes  no  longer  evident  under  loads  of  1,800  kilograms. 

The  introduction  of  iron  into  the  copper  leads  to  great  changes  in  the  mechanioal  properties  of  the 
metal: 

1st.  If  the  metal  has  been  simply  melted,  it  retains  its  dnctUity  and  elongates  under  light  loads, 
especially  when  the  quantity  of  iron  exceeds  2  per  cent.  Its  resistance  attains  to  that  of  copper, 
which,  by  rolliug.  has  been  reduced  to  half  its  thfokness. 

2d.  If  the  metal  has  been  rolled  its  ductility  is  small,  bat  it  presents  a  considerable  resistance  of  39 
to  40  kilograms  per  sqnare  millimeter. 
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These  experimenta  were  made  on  bars  of  2  kilograms  weight  prepared 
and  cast  with  care,  then  cut  and  worked  so  as  to  give  them  the  follow- 
ing form : 

In  order  to  determine  the  resistance,  this  piece  was 
firmly  fastened  to  the  building  by  an  iron  fork  fitted  to 
A.  Another  fork  placed  in  B  was  fixed  to  a  bar  form- 
ing a  lever,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  placed  a  table 
on  which  were  the  weights.  Tlie  experiments  were 
made  at  the  works  of  Graflfenstaden  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Brauer. 

This  great  strength  of  copper  containing  iron  should 
not  be  attributed  to  the  density  of  the  material,  for  the 
alloyed  copper  which  presented  the  greatest  resistance 
had  a  density  of  8.891 ;  that  is  to  say,  less  than  that  of 
pure  rolled  copper,  which  was  8.904. 

With  the  exception  of  the  metal  bearing  the  numbers 
1  and  2,  all  these  samples  were  melted  with  the  same 
copper,  rolled  to  the  same  point  by  the  same  workman, 
and,  in  short,  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

The  hardness  of  copx)er  melted,  rolled,  and  alloyed 
with  iron  presents  difterences  of  the  same  sort.  We 
give  here  the  results  which  were  obtained  with  the 
Magna  apparatus. 

Depth  of  the  impressions  produced  by  the  same- 
blow: 


o^ 


Hm. 

Copper  melted 2.50 

Copper  rolled 1.50 

Copper  alloyed  with  3  per  cent,  of  caet  iron 1.10 

Copper  alloyed  with  3  percent,  of  roUed  iron 0.90 

Upon  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  trifling  quantities  of  iron  into  the 
copper  destroys  its  great  softness  and  porosity,  and  considerably  in- 
creases its  tenacitj^  and  hardness,  without  destroying  its  malleability. 

M.  Bobierre,  in  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  resistance  of  different 
metals  to  corrosion,  plunged  some  into  water  containing  alum,  salt,  and 
cream  of  tartar.  I  placed  in  this  liquid  two  plates  of  equal  dimensions, 
one  of  pure  copper,  the  other  of  copper  alloyed  with  2  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  copper  plate  was  affected  more  quickly  than  the  other,  and  espe- 
cially was  the  portion  of  copper  dissolved  very  strong. 

The  liquor  obtained  with  ferrous  copper  is  green  instead  of  blue. 

At  tha  and  of  five  days,  in  operating  upon  two  plates  of  the  same 
size,  weighing  about  15  grammes,  the  plate  of  copper  was  found  to  have 
lost  three  decigrams  more  than  the  plate  of  ferrous  coppef . 

§  VIL— ALLOYS  OF  COPPER  AND  ZDSC. 

The  zinc  which  I  used  had  been  purified  by  two  distillations  in  the 
laborat/ory  of  the  '^Soei^tSde  la  Vieille  Montagne^^  which  generously  placed 
it  at  my  disposal. 

I  undertook  the  study  of  the  various  physical  properties  of  these 
bodies,  as  I  did  of  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  examination  of  the  fusibility  and  liquation,  because  the 
place  where  I  had  specially  prepared  for  this  work  at  the  mint  was  not 
left  at  my  disposal. 

I  have  nothing  special  to  say  on  the  subject  of  their  hardness  j  it  in- 
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creases  from  the  alloy  90  of  copper  to  that  which  contains  equal  weights 
of  copper  and  of  zinc,  Zn  Cu. 

The  alloy  Zn^  Cu*  and  the  alloy  Zn*  Cu  are  extremely  fragile  and 
break  at  the  first  shock  of  the  apparatus  described  before,  and  the  oth- 
ers, containing  more  zinc,  crack  after  a  few  blows. 

The  density  was  determined,  first,  of  some  ingots  weighing  from  60  to 
100  grammes,  then,  on  account  of  the  greatly  diflfering  texture  of  these 
alloys,  filings  of  them  were  operated  upon  with  the  greatest  possible 
care.  But  it  is  dififtcult  even  by  a  sustained  vacuum  to  eliminate  all  the 
bubbles  of  air,  and  I  was  afraid  to  heat  the  filings  several  times  in 
water  in  order  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  air,  because  water  is  attacked 
by  zinc  and  the  alloys  rich  in  this  metal  5  and,  lastly,  the  volatility  of 
zinc  makes  it  difficult  to  prepare  the  alloys  in  exactly  atomic  proportion^, 

I  give  here,  with  these  reservations,  the  results  obtained : 

Table  37. 


I 


i 


a^ 


'3 

I 


Experimental  den- 
Bity  powder. 


I 


Zn»Cu.. 
Zn<Ca.. 

Zii«Cu.. 
Zn»Cu«. 

Zn  Cu  . . 

Zn«  Ca« . 
Zn  Cu». . 
ZnCu*.. 
ZnCu«.. 

ZnOa»». 

Copper  . 
Zinc... 


C  Zn  67. 34  } 
i  Cu  32. 66  3 

CZn  60:73?! 
JCu  39.275. 

C  Zn  60. 76  ?  I 
1  Cu  40. 23  5  I 
'  5  Zn  40. 74 
UCu  50.20^, 
I  5  Zn  34.  02  ^  I 


64.80 


60.35 


50.30 


02? 
08  5 


\  Cu  65. 
'  Zn  20. 49  I 

Cu  79.  51  5 
'  Zn  14. 66  t 

Cn  85. 34  $ 

Zn    9.35? 

Cu  90. 65  5 


;  40. 10 
34.50 


21.80 
14.90 


9.60 


Average. 
7. 383-7. 248      7. 315 

7. 920-7. 807      7. 863 

f8.01i>-8.075?   «  0^ 
{8.012-8.090  5 

C  8. 048-7. 969  ?   «  „, 
i  8. 378-8. 288  5   ^^'^ 

C8.352-8.2ei?   0304 
{  8. 301-8. 374  5   ^^^ 


7. 299     7. 351 
7.215  1  7.478 

7. 796     7. 679 

I 
a  039  '  7.783 


Mftterial  gnj,  like  zinc  1  1. 75*». 


8.389-8.268 
8.351-8.430 
8. 3d5-8. 349 
8.739-8.429 
8.900-&767 


8.329 
a  390 
8.367 
&584 
8.834 


8.263 

&412 
8.410 
8.638 
8.710 
8.753 


7.947 

a  119 
8.345 
&489 
8.602 
8.707 


C  Material  gray,  like  ? 
I     flbroufl.  5 

I  Metal  of  the  tint  of) 

<  antimony,  polver-  > 
(     izable.  ) 

Brilliant  metal,  re- 
sembling; bismuth; 
less   fragile    than 

^     the  preceding. 

C  Material  with   loni 

<  iibers  of  a  beautJ 
(     ful  golden  yellow. 

<  Less  yellow  than  the 
I  preceding.  > 
C  Brass,  ordtnaTy  yel-  ? 
(     low  copper.             > 

do, 


Breaks. 


Do. 


.do 


C  Substance      resero- 
I  bling  gold ;  similar. 


■■I 


Do. 


1. 40-». 


2.30 
3.25 
8.50 

2.50 

5 
I  3.25 


We  see  by  examining  this  table  that  the  contraction  of  the  two  met- 
als in  these  alloys  is  considerable  from  the  second  to  the  sixth ;  it  seems 
to  be  at  its  maximum  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  alloy  Zn^  Cu*,  which  is 
also  remarkable  like  the  preceding  one  in  that  it  possesses  none  of  the 
physical  and  mechanical  properties  which  are  utilized  in  the  metals. 
They  are  eminently  crystalline  and  fragile,  and  appear  to  be  in  the 
series  of  these  alloys  what  the  alloys  Sn  Cu^  and  Sn  Ou*  are  in  the  alloys 
of  copi>er  and  tin.  The  theoretical  destiny  has  been  calculated  with  the 
number  of  7.20  that  1  found  to  be  the  average  of  four  concordant  determi- 
nations on  metallic  zinc.  Afterward  the  action  that  tempering,  anneal- 
ing, and  rolling  exert  on  the  principal  brasses  utilized  in  manufacture 
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was  determined ;  a,  yellow  brass  containing  65  parts  copx>er  and  35  zinc ; 
6,  metal  of  97  parts  copper  and  9  zinc. 

1.  Alternate  tempering  and  annealing. 

a.  Brass. 

Table  38. 


Density. 


P=77r.071. 


n. 

P=82B'.571. 


After  ToUiDff.... 
After  amieaTing. 
Alter  temperinfc 
After  annealiD^ 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 


a  407 
8.406 
H.412 
6.405 
8.417 
8.410 


8.406 
8.413 
8.415 
8.415 
a  418 
&414 


After  rolling.... 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 


Density. 


P=80r.782. 


a409 
a406 
a  401 

a  417 

a  407 

a  431 


IV. 
P=89r.07ll. 


a  417 
a  411 
a  400 
a  413 
a  411 

a484 


b.  Similar. 


Tablk  ; 


Density. 


P=92K'.58a 


n. 

P=94«'.68a 


After  rolling 

A  iter  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 


a  812 
a  814 
a813 
a  812 

a  813 
a  814 


a  817 
a  819 
a  814 
a  814 
a  815 
a  814 


Density. 


m. 

P=94«'.805. 


IV. 
P=»ar.202. 


After  rolling 

After  annealing, 
i^fter  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 


a  818 
a  813 
a  812 

a  810 
a  814 
a  815 


a  818 
a  817 
a  816 
a  812 
a  813 
a  812 


Thas  tempering  increases  tbe  density  of  annealed  brass,  a.    These  two 
operations  do  not  cause  any  apparent  "modifications  in  the  volume  of  h. 
2.  Alternate,  annealing  or  tempering  and  rolling, 
a.  Brass. 
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Density. 


P  =  81«'.3«6. 


H. 
P  =  87r.i47. 


After  rolling — 
After  tempering 
After  rolling.... 
After  tempering 
After  rolling 
After  temi 
After  rolling 
After  tempering 

After  rolling 

After  tempering 


8.409 
a  410 
&4U 
8.431 
8443 
8  433 
a  430 
a  437 
a  439 
a  445 


a  412 

a  411 
a  415 

a  427 
a  436 
a436 
a  444 
a  437 
a437 
a443 


Density. 


IIL 
P  =  76»'.412. 


rv. 

P=98«'.172.  • 


After  rolling — 
After  annealing 

After  rolling 

After  annealing 
After  rolling  — 
Alter  annealing 
Aftej  rolling.... 
After  annealing 
Aft«r  rolling.... 
After  annealing. 


a  408 
a  411 
a  417 
a  409 
a  424 
a  398 
a  426 

a  414 

a  437 

a  421 


a  411 
a  415 
a  419 
a  417 

a  427 
a  402 
a  432 
a  424 
a  442 
a430 


Table  41. 


Density. 


L 

n. 

P»92r.84a 

P  =  94«'.366. 

a  819 

a  820 

a  818 

a  820  • 

a  813 

a  814 

a  817 

a  819 

a  819 

a  818 

a  817 

a  817 

a  818 

a  816 

a  811 

a  812 

a822 

a  811 

a  817 

a  819 

After  rolling — 
After  tempering 

Alter  roll  mg 

After  tempering 
After  rolling  ... 
After  tempering 

After  rolling 

After  tempering 
After  rolling  ... 
After  tempering 


Density. 


m. 

IV. 

P«87B'.566. 

P-93«'.56e. 

a  819 

a  819 

a  817 

a  812 

a  816 

a  817 

a822 

a  810 

a  818 

a  818 

a  819 

a  819 

a  815 

a  818 

a  818 

a  818 

a  819 

a  820 

a806 

8808 

After  rolling.... 
After  anneiding. 
After  roUin;:.... 
After  annealing 

After  rolling 

After  annealing. 
After rollinff  ... 
After  annealing. 

After  rolling 

After  annefuing. 
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In  these  experiments  the  thickness  was  redaced  from  20  milimeters 
to  2.  It  is  shown  by  these  numbers  that  the  density  of  brass  is  dimin- 
ished by  annealing  while  it  is  increased  by  rolling,  and  that  the  density 
after  a  long  series  of  operations  varies  but  little.  The  density  is  increased 
still  more  by  tempering.  It  is  said  by  the  experienced  that  annealing  is 
preferable  to  tempering  in  working  with  brass. 

Metal  b  (similar)  shows  no  material  variation  in  its  volume  after  these 
prolonged  operations,  and  after  a  C'Ousiderable  thinning.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  regard  to  aluminium  bronze,  which,  like  the  metal  6,  is 
capable  of  being  worked  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

§  VIII.— BRONZES  OF  ALUMESTIUM. 

Alloy  of  copper  and  nickeL 

The  bronzes  came  from  P.  Mouri  &  Co.'s*. 
Ist,  a.  Bronze  with  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium. 

Table  42. 


Density. 


I. 

n. 

Prsisop.ses. 

P=120«'.275. 

7.706 

7.704 

7.706 

7.704 

7.706 

7.705 

7.707 

7.707 

7.703 

7.704 

7.703 

7.702 

7.701 

7.702 

7.690 

7.703 

After  ca«tiDg  — 
After  tempering 
After  annealing 
After  tempering . 
After  annealing 

After  impact 

After  tempering . 
After  Impact.... 


6.  Bronze  with  5  per  cent,  of  aluminium. 

Tablk  43. 


I>en8ity. 


P-120r.675. 


n. 

P«=129r.l61. 


After  canting... 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 

After  impact 

After  tempering 
After  impact 


8.252 
8.250 
a255 
8.257 
a  257 
a  264 
a  263 

a!63 


a2«2 
a25e 

a262 
a  262 
a  262 
a  264 
a  264 
a  265 


Tempering,  annealing,  and  mechanical  action  produce  no  noticeable 
variation  in  the  volume  of  these  alloys,  of  which  the  working  is  very 
regular. 

2d.  Alloy  of  copper  50,  zinc  30,  nicJcel  20,  med  in  the  manufacture  of  coin 
Jor  the  Honduras. 
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Density. 


I. 
P  =  99^.175. 


II. 

P  =  86«'.780. 


After  casting... 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 
After  tempering 
Aft«r  annealing. 


8.539 
&529 
8.524 
8.509 
8.510 


&539 
8.524 
8.520 
8.504 
a504 


Density. 

III. 

P  =  110B'.904. 

After  casting 8.505 

After  striking 8.586 

After  annealing 8.556 

After  striking 8.589 

After  tempering 8.577 

After  striking 8.589 

Density  which  is  increased  by  mechanical  action  is  diminished  by  the 
action  of  heat. 

§  IX.— SOFT  lEOK— OAST  IRON.— GLASS. 

Ist.  Soft  iron. — ^The  metal  was  of  good  iron  having  the  form  of  a  par- 
allelepiped. It  was  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube  in  the  midst  of  a  current 
of  dry  hydrogen.    The  annealing  continued  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Table  45. 


Density. 


L 
P  =  75r.llO. 


II. 
P  =  54^.990. 


After  filing 

After  annealing 

After  tempering 

After  annealing 

Aitoriinpact 

After  annealing 

After  impact 

After  annealing 

After  impact 

After  repeated  impact 


7.853 
7.853 
7.852 
7.854 
7.845 
7.845 
7.842 
7.841 
7.843 
7.844 


7.849 
7.850 
7.845 
7.849 
7.849 
7.845 
7.841 
7.841 
7.844 
7.847 


Density. 


P  =  75r.ll0. 


IV. 
P  =  54P.990. 


After  filing 

Aftei*  tampering 

After  annealing 

After  tempering 

After  impact 

After  annealing 

After  im  pact 

After  annealing 

Aftbrimpact 

After  repeated  impact 


7.853 
7.846 
7.853 
7,850 
7.847 
7.8«B 
7.845 
7.843 
7.847 
7.840 


7.852 
7.848 
7.853 
7.851 
7.H47 
7.840 
7.844 
7.844 
7.848 
7.850 
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2d.  Oray  cent  iron — its  permeaMlity  to  liquids. — ^It  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  variations  in  volume  which  gray  cast  iron  undergoes  when 
tempered  or  annealed,  because  it  is  permeable  to  liquids.  This  porosity 
is  very  great,  whether  the  metal  be  heated  in  coal  dust  or  exposed  to  the 
air  during  the  operation. 

a.  Cast  iron  reheated  in  coal : 

Tabus  46. 


Density. 


n. 


IIL 


IV. 


After  annealing. 
After  tempering 
After  annealing. 


7.089 
7.026 
8.844 


7.008 
7.040 
6.914 


7.114 
7.030 
6.033 


7.080 
7.019 
6.014 


My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  great  diminution  in  density,  I 
weighed  the  samples,  and  ascertained  that  their  weights  increased  con- 
siderably in  water  under  the  ordinary  pressure.    Thus  they  weighed — 


Gr. 

After  the  preceding  annealing 75. 512 

And  after  20  minntes  in  water 75. 585 


Gain  in  weight 0.073 


Gr. 

75.668 
75.770 

0.102 


Gr.  Or. 

70. 191  73. 134 

74).  265  Not  weighed. 


0.074 


The  following  table  shows  that  this  increase  in  weight  takes  place 
with  non -oxygenized  liquids  like  benzine,  and  that  it  is  due  simply  to  the 
absorption  of  the  liquid,  for  by  merely  being  exposed  to  the  air  cast  iron 
regains  its  original  weight. 

Table  47. 

f^^        Gain  in  weight 
^^'         ofthoUquid. 

Weight  of  a  sample  of  fine  gray  steel  annealed  in  coal 64. 937 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  20  hours'  immersion  in  henzine 65. 018 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  24  hours  in  the  air 64.940 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  a  second  annealing  of  3  hours 64. 996 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  3  hours'  immersion  in  henzine 65. 110 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  24  hours'  in  the  air 65, 001 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  a  third  annealing  6f  3  hours .65. 100 

Weight  of  this  sample  after  20  hours'  immersion  in  benzine 65. 275 


—        0.081 


0.114 


0.175 
Weight  of  this  sample  after  24  hours  in  the  air 65. 103 

Cast  iron,  known  to  be  porous,  was  filed  to  a  thickness  of  1  millime- 
ter over  the  whole  surface,  then  immersed  in  benzine.  The  permeability 
was  restored  in  the  inner  layers. 

A  third  series  of  experiments  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  annealing  and  tempering  on  this  porosity,  and  the  results  are 
here  given : 

Table  48. 

Gr. 

Weight  of  a  sample  of  tempered  cast  iron 70.215 

Weight  of  a  sample  after  a  half  hour  in  benzine 70.270 


Gain  in 
weight. 


Weight  of  a  sample  after  48  hours  in  the  air 70.214 

Weight  of  a  sample  after  24  hours  in  benzine 70.311 


0.055 


0.095 
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Gr. 

ight  of  a  sample  after  48  hours  in  the  air 70.216 

t  was  thoronghly  annealed. 

ight  in  the  air 70.304 

ight  after  18  hours  in  benzine 70.395 

light  after  48  hours  in  the  air 70.306 

dght  of  a  sample  of  annealed  cast  iron". 75.733 

tight  of  same  after  half  an  hour  in  benzine 75.820 

tight  of  same  after  48  hours  in  air 75.735 

»ight  of  same  after  24  hours  in  benzine '....  75.875 


Gain  in 
weight. 


0.091 


0.0S7 


3ight  of  same  after  48  hours  in  air 75.735 

!t  was  tempered  hard. 

3ight  in  the  air 75.761 

sight  after  18  hours  in  benzine 75.893 

Bight  after  48  hours  in  air 75.758 

ft.  Cast  inm  reheated  in  a  crucible  placed  in  the  muffle. 

Table  49. 

eight  of  a  sample  of  fine  gray  cast  iron  annealed  in  the  open  air 63. 652 

eight  of  this  sample  rafter  an  immersion  of  20  hours  in  benzine 63. 830 

eight  of  this  sample  after  being  e^^posed  to  the  air  for  24  hours 63. 755 

eight  of  this  sample  after  a  second  annealing  of  3  hours  in  the 

muffle : 60.362 

eight  of  this  sample  after  20  hours'  immersion  in  benzine 60. 493 


-    0.140 


0.132 


0.078 


0.131 


eight  of  this  sample  after  24  hours'  exposure  to  the  air 60. 362 

eight  of  this  sample  after  a  third  annealing  in  the  muffle 55. 523 

eight  of  this  sample  after  20  hours'  immersion  in  benzine 55. 700 

0.177 

eight  of  this  sample  after  24  hours'  exposure  to  the  air 55. 525 

Steel ,  soft  iron,  brass,  and  bronze  under  the  same  conditions  do  not  vary 
weight. 

3d.  Olass  OMd  crystal. — ^MM.  Chevandrier  and  Wertheim  have  shown* 
lat  annealing  increases  the  density  of  glass  and  crystal.  I  made  some 
:periments  on  these  materials  as  limiti  of  compression  in  order  to  de- 
roiine  whether  the  alternate  action  of  tempering  and  annealing  affects 
lis  density.  1  found  that  tempering  materially  diminishes  this  density, 
hile  annealing  tempered  glass  increases  it,  and  reciprocally. 

Table  50, 

OrystalofM,  MaSs, 
Samples  weighing  from  11  to  180  grammes. 


Density. 

t«T  nfiTiAAling 

3.110 
8.104 
3.102 
8.103 

8.111 
8.103 
8.103 
8.109 

3.110 
8.]0i 
8.101 
8.107 

3.110 

3.110 

e  same  not  imnealed 

e  'same  tempered 

8.009 
8.106 

AHA  lAi|t  nnnf^ftled   

♦MM.  Chtjvandrier  and  Wertheim,  Ann,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys.y  3  s^rie,  t.  xix,  p.  137. 
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Flint  of  M.  Fell 
Samples  weighed  80  to  70  gnumneA. 


After  annealing. 
After  tempering 

After  tempering 
After  annealing. 


Crown  of  M,  FeiU 


8.610 
3.6W 


Density. 


After  annealing . 
After  tempering 

After  tempering 
After  unneaUng , 


B£SUM]g. 

Ist.  The  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  prepared  in  atomicr  proportions  ex- 
hibit a  sensible  liquation  with  the  exception  of  those  which  correspond 
to  the  formulae  8n  Cu^  and  Sn  Cu*.  This  liquation,  slight  from  the  alloy 
Sn  Cu*,  increases  in  the  alloys  which  differ  from  it  in  their  composition, 
but  it  is  especially  great  in  the  alloys  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
tin.  By  reason  of  this  fact  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  the  fusi- 
bility of  any  except  the  two  alloys  given  above  (§  I). 

2d.  The  alloy  Sn  Cu^  is  characterized  by  special  properties.  It  has  a 
different  color  from  the  others ;  it  is  pulverizable;  it  exhibits  no  sensible 
liquation,  and  it  is,  of  all  the  various  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  the  one  in 
which  the  contraction  is  at  its  maximum.  It  is,  then,  the  homogeneous 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  as  the  alloy  Ag^  Cu*  is  the  hftmogeneoas  alloy  of 
copper  and  silver.  In  paragraph  II  is  given  the  density  of  the  principal 
alloys  of  copper  and  tin  prepared  in  atomic  proportions.  An  idea  of 
their  hardness  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph. 

3d.  The  bronzes  rich  in  tin  (18  to  22  per  cent.)  increase  in  density  with 
tampering ;  and  annealing  lessens  the  density  of  tempered  bronze,  but 
in  a  less  proportion.  The  density  is  considerably  increased  by  the  alter- 
nate action  of  tempering  and  annealing,  and  of  the  press.  These  effects, 
the  reverse  of  those  in  steel,  coincide  with  the  fact  that  tempering  softens 
bronze  while  it  hardens  steel  (§  IV). 

4th.  This  softening,  discovered  by  D'Arcet,  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
of  this  bronze  being  worked  cold  for  industrial  purposes.  It  was  shown 
in  paragraph  IV  that  this  metal — extremely  hard  when  cold  and  pulver- 
izable at  red  heat — ^is  forged  and  rolled  at  dark  red  heat  with  remarkable 
facilit3^  This  fact  enabled  me,  in  common  with  M.  Champion,  to  succeed 
in  the  manufacture  of  tamtams,  and  other  sonorous  instruments,  by  the 
method  followed  in  the  East. 

6th.  Tempering  produced  no  apparent  softening  in  the  bronzes  less  rich 
in  tin  (12  to  6  per  cent.);  and  if  they  are  tempered  for  industrial  uses  it 
is  more  especially  in  order  to  detach  the  oxide  produced  during  the  re- 
heating of  the  matter  in  the  course  of  the  operations  (§  VI). 

6th.  It  was  found  that  in  the  axis  of  a  cannon,  and  especially  toward 
the  muzzle,  there  are  some  parts  very  rich  in  tin  and  in  zinc.    Yet  the 
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axis  is  less  ricb  in  tin  than  the  periphery.  The  density  does  not  increase 
from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech. 

7th.  Bronzes  of  3  and  4  per  cent,  of  tin  possess  some  great  advantages 
and  no  important  disadvantages,  when  ased  in  the  manufacture  of  med- 
als. 

8th.  The  density  of  copper  (§  VI),  subjected  alternately  to  mechanical 
action,  then  to  tempering  or  annealing,  displays  inverse  variations  accord- 
ing as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  or  sheltered  from  it  during  the  reheating; 
while  in  the  first  case  the  mechanical  action  increases  the  density,  in  the 
second  mechanical  action  diminishes  the  density. 

9th.  Some  copper,  non-porous,  becomes  sufficiently  so  by  being  re- 
heated in  coal  dust  to  acquire  permeability  to  liquids  (§  VI). 

10th.  Intense  heat,  prolonged  rolling,  and  the  oxide  which  forms  when 
the  metal  is  exposed  to  the  air  during  reheating,  render  small  quantities 
of  iron  permeable  to  liquids. 

11th.  The  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  iron  into  the  copper 
gives  to  it  considerable  tenacity  without  destroying  its  ductility;  while 
rolled  copper  offers  a  resistance  of  28  kilograms  per  square  millimeter, 
that  of  ferrous  copper  rolled  in  the  same  conditions  attains  to  40  kilo- 
grams.   The  hardness  increases  equally  (§  VI). 

12th.  The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  Zn^  Cu^  Zh*  Cu,  are  brittle,  like 
the  bronzes  Sn  Cu^,  Sn  Cu*;  they  have  none  of  the  physical  properties 
utilized  in  the  metals,  and  the  maximum  of  contraction  takes  place  near 
them  (§  VII). 

13th.  Mechanical  action  increases  the  density  of  yellow  brass,  and 
this  effect  is  counteracted  in  part  by  tampering,  and  especially  by  anneal- 
ing. It  is  thought  that  annealing  is  preferable  to  tempering  in  working 
with  brass. 

14th.  Mechanical  action,  tempering,  and  annealing  do  not  sensibly 
change  the  volume  of  sirailor  and  of  the  bronzes  of  aluminium,  alloys 
remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  worked  (§  VIII). 

loth.  Gray  cast  iron  heated  in  coal  dust  or  even  in  an  empty  box 
surrounded  with  coal,  acquires  such  a  porosity  that  it  becomes  vewyr  per- 
meable to  liquids  (§*1X). 

16th.  It  becomes  equally  porous  when  heated  in  an  empty  crucible 
placed  in  a  muffle,  and  when  the  sample  is  filed  in  order  to  remove  the 
oxide  which  is  formed.    Copper  is  not  porous  in  this  last  condition. 

17th.  I  attempt-ed  to  determine  minutely  the  modifications  which  the 
density  undergoes  through  tempering,  annealing,  and  mechanical  action, 
repeated  alternately  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  the  effects  observed 
were  different.  While  mechanical  action  increases  the  density  of  the 
bronzes  rich  in  tin,  especially  (Table  8)  of  porous  copper  (Table  28),  of 
copper  alloyed  with  iron  (Table  35),  of  brass,  it  evidently  diminishes  the 
density  of  copper  exposed  to  the  air  during  reheating  (Table  23),  and  it 
produces  no  noticeable  alteration  in  the  volume  of  similor  or  ot  alumini- 
um bronze.  Tempering  produces  on  brass,  and  especially  on  the  bronzes 
rich  in  tin  previously  annealed,  an  increase  in  density  (Tables  6,  6,  and 
7)  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  steel  (Table  11),  copper  (Tables  27 
and  28),  and  glass  (Table  50). 

It  will  be  perceived  that  tempering  diminishes  the  density  of  a  body, 
because  the  surface  cooled  before  the  center  cannot  contract  freely  by 
reason  of  the  resistance  that  the  interior  parts  dilated  at  this  moment 
offer  to  contraction. 

Copper  and  tin  and  copper  and  zinc  contract  when  they  unite,  and 
for  the  rest,  the  alloys  formed  experience  large  liquation.  May  it  not  be 
possible  that  by  slow  cooling  a  part  of  the  copper  and  of  the  tin,  or  of 
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the  ziuc  separates,  a  phenomeDon  which  should  cause  a  diipinutioo. 
density,  aiicl  which  cannot  take  place  when  the  cooling  is  sudden.    I  an 
endeavoring  to  clear  up  this  point  by  the  study  of  various  slight  ch.ei 
icAl  actions  on  these  alloys  and  by  examining  the  modfiications  wliic 
take  place  in  the  density  of  the  alloys  formed  with  dilatation  of  t^M 
metals  which  constitute  them. 

I  may  be  allowed,  in  closing,  to  thank  M.  Dumas  and  M.  Poussiern^ 
for  the  facilities  tor  working  which  they  procured  for  me  at  the  in  in- 
where  these  researches  were  carried  on. 
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Leeds,  A.R.    Report  on  Appearance  of  Surfaces  of  Fracture 289,209 

New  Mineral,  Artificial  Cassiterito 332 

Liquation  of  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin 354,518,522,524 

Ferruginous  coppi*r 645 

Load.    How  to  determine  Efiect  of  any  given 805 

M. 

Machine.    [See  Apparatus.] 

Fairbanks'  Transverse  Testing 824 

,    Riehl6  Bros.' Testing 292 

Thurston's  Autographic  Testing 

Magva's  Apparatus  for  Measuring  Hardness 486 

Magnetization.    Efiect  on  Elasticity  of  Iron 610 

MalleabilitA',  Porosity,  and  Tenacity  of  Copper    . 545 

Mallet's  Experiments  on  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin  and  Copper  and  Zinc 403 

MA880X  AXU  Chlaijni.    Experiments  on  Kapidlty  of  Sound 610 

Matthiessek.    Experimcutson  Expansion  oy  Heat 487 

and  others.    Experiments  on  Conductivity  for  Electricity 489 

Crystalline  Form  of  Alloys 516 

Liquation  or  Separation  of  Metals 485 

and  Regnault's  Determinations 486 

Mbaburemxnt  of  Deflections,  Machine  for 327 

of  Elongations   293 

of  Hardness.    Magna's  Apparatus 526 

of  Temperature.    BecquereVs  Apparatus 622 

Biche's  Apparatus 522 

Medals,  Manufacture  of 640 

Metals  used  for  Alloys.    Analysis  of 273 

Mattbiessen's  Classiflcation 478 

Brittle.    Characteristic  Fractures 308 

Cohesion  uuder  Different  Conditions 5o9 

Determining  Proportion  of.    Bischof's  Apparatus 494 

Ductile,  Characteristic  Fractures  of     308 

Gun.  Hardnessof    Experimentsof  Wade  and  Uchatins 493 

Temperature  when  Poured 322 

Viscous.     Progressive  Distortion  458 

Mineral.    Artificial  Cassitorito 322 

Modulus.    [See  Coefficient.] 

Molecular  1>  low.  Evidenced  bj-  Sound 464 

MuriaticAcid.    Action  on  Copper.    Mushet's  Erperiments 401 

MusHSi'B  Experiments  on  Action  of  Muriatic  Aoid 491 
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Kames  of  ExperimeDten  on  Co«fllol«iit  of  Elutieity 508 

Navy  Ordnance  Bronze  teated  at  Washington,  1875-^76 376 

Necking  down  ot  Bars  at  Place  of  Fracture 2^ 

New  Mineral.    Artificial  Oaaelterite S23 

Nitric,  Hydrochloric,  and  Sulphuric  Adds.    Action  on  Alloys 403 

Note  on  Kecords  of  Elongation 83S 

Resistance  of  Materials  as  affected  by  Flow  and  by  Kapidity  of  Distortion.    Thurston .  457 

Resistance  of  Materials 455 

Tests  by  Compression 31<,3M 

TensUe  Stress 295,S7 

Torsion Wl 

TiansTerse  Stress 2f» 

Transverse  Stress  Bar 380 


OsDN AXCB  Bronse.    Processes  of  Dean  and  Uchatioa «K 

Testoat  Washington.  1875-'76 37S 

Oriental  Cymbals  and  Tamtams 521,51! 

OxTDATiON  of  acids •« 

by  Atmospheric  Ihfluenoes 411 

of  Copper  when  Annealed  in  Air MS 


Permeability  of  Copper  by  Liquids 641,542,50 

Ferruginous  Copper SM 

Gray  Cast  Iron  to  Liquids 5M 

Photographa  of  Surface  of  Fracture Ml 

Physical  Characteristics  of  Alloys  of  Copper  and  Tin 5M 

Properties  of  Alloys.    Classification    471 

PoiBSOif's  Mathematical  Expression  for  Coefficient  of  Blaatioity 511 

POKOSITT  of  Cast  Iron.    Reheated  In  CoaL    Effects  of  Annealing  and  Tempering 553 

Copper.    Causes  of 54S 

Malleability  and  Tenacity  of  Copper  containing  Iron 515 

Press.    AcUononSteel 531 

Pressure,  Annealing,  and  Tempering.    Comparison  of  Effects  on  Copper  and  Steel 545 

PAOFERTlEBof  AUoys  in  General 47a,478»47« 

of  Bronsesof  Different  Composition 581 

of  Metals  and  Alloys.    Blscbof 's  Apparatus  for  determining 491 

Proportions.    Effect  of  Slight  Modifications  in 478 

of  Mixtures 321 

of  Tin  Affecting  Hardness  of  Bronze 534 

Proximity  of  Atoms,  Relation  to  Coefficient  of  Elasticity,  &c 511 


QuBSNBLAiiD  TiH.    Analysis  of . 


Record  of  Test  of  Bar 4«8 

Ratb  ofSkt.    Formula  expressing  Law  of 471 

Metals  subjected  to  Strain  for  Length  of  Time 406 

REHEATiHa  of  Cast  Iron  in  Crucible  placed  in  a  Muffle.    Efifect  upon  Density 566 

of  Copperin  Air  after  cooling.    Effect  upon  Density 64t 

Rbovault  akd  Matthikssbm's  Determinationa  on  Specific  Heat 4SB 

RssRABCHRS,  Caron's.    Effect  of  Tempering  on  Density  of  Steel 519 

Earlier  on  Propbrties  of  Metallic  Allots 391 

ON  Elasticitt  AMD  TENAcrnr  OF  Allots.    Wbethedc 508 

on  Mrtaluc  Allots.    Richb 515,518 

Resilience  within  Elastic  Limit 905 

of  Extension 906 

Relation  to  Ductility 809 

Tensile 860 

Torsional 900 

Total,  or  Shock-resisting  Power.    To  determine 305 

Transverse 800 

Transverse,  Tensile  and  Torsional 8S9 

Rbbibtancs  and  Composition.    Relation  between 897 

Effect  of  Flow  and  of  Rapidity  of  Distortion 457 

Elastic 804 

to  Extension 804 

at  Fixed  Distortion 465 

OF  Material.    Thdrbtox 465,457,465^472 

of  Metals.    Effect  by  Rapiditv  of  DlAtortion....i 458 

toRupture.    Effect  on  Annealing 511 

Effect  of  Extension  and  Compression,  &o 513 

Theory  and  Mathematical  Expression 474 

Ultimate.    How  determined 994 

Transverse.    Relation  to  Elastic  Limit 999 

Variation  by  DiiSdrent  Methods  of  Rupture 479 

RicHB,  Alfred.   Exfbbimemts  of  Metallic  Allots 515^618 
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BOLUKO  and  Annealing  Alternately.    Effect  and  Density  of  Bnmse 5M 

Copper 644 

CopperandTln S51 

Fernifiinotis  Copper 546 

PenneabQity  of  Ferroginons  Iron 541 

and  Tempering  Alternately.    Effect  on  Density  of  Bronze 586 

Copper        544 

CopperandTln 551 

Ferrasinoas  Copper 544 

Permeability  of  Ferruginous  Iron 541 

BUPTUBB.     RiSXSTAKCBtO 511 

Extension  and  Compression,  Specific  and  Atomic  Weights,  &c 512 

Tlieory  and  Mathematical  Expression..: 474 

8. 

Salleron's  Cathetometer 277 

Separation  of  Metals  of  Alloys.    [See  Liquation.] 

Set,  Rate,  and  Deflection.    Law  expressing 465,471 

Shape,  Sise,  and  Preparation  of  Test-pieces 291,302,339 

Shock.    Resisting  Power  or  Total  Re^lience.    Todetermine 305 

SoUdif^K  and  Boiling  Points  of  Yarloas  Sabstances 523 

8ouin>.    Condnctibility  of.    Order  of  Metsls 512 

Intra-moleciilar  Flow  evidenced  by  464 

Rapidity  of.    Chladni  and  Mason's  Experiments 510 

Coefficient  of  Elasticity 512 

Specific  Heat 4«6 

Specific  Gbavitt  855 

of  Alloys    873,479 

CopperandTln.    First  and  Second  Series 843,350,351 

Firat  Series,  Table  X  850 

Second  Series,  TableXII 851 

Calcolated  and  Observed 481 

Difference  at  Top  and  Bottom  of  Bar 849 

Effect  of  Porous  Stractare 848 

SPlctPic  WsiOHTB of  theDiamond 513 

and  Resistance  to  Rupture 512 

Speed  in  Testing.    Effect  of  changes  in 812 

Static  Stress.    Effectonlron,  Steel,  &c 478 

Stbbl.    Coefliciency  of  Elasticity 492,509 

and  Bronze.    Effect  of  Blows  and  Annealing 520 

Effect  of  Tempering  and  Annealing 520 

EffiBcts  of  Static  StresH 478 

EffiBct  of  Tempering  on  Density.    Caron*s  Researches  ..^ 519 

Porosity 555 

STIBIOIIIZINCTUI  AIVD  SnBIOTBIZmCTLB 490 

Storbb,  Yon  Boee.  and  Cooke.    Experiments  of 490 

Strain.    [See  Resistance,  Stress,  Strength.] 

Diagrams.    Autographic 803 

Effect  on  Tery  Soft  wrought  Iron 450 

Elevation  of  Elastic  Limit  by 456 

And  Flow  of  Metal  in  Same  Specimen,    Elevation  of  Elastic  Limit  by 457 

RaTB  OF  Set  OF  MBTAM  BUBJSCTED  TO.    THUBSTOir 465 

Stbbitoth.    [See  Compressive,  Tensile,  Torsional,  Transverse.] 

Bronzes 878 

And  Density  of  Guns 874 

STBBfls.    [See  Strain,  Strength,  Resistance.] 

Phenomena  Accompanying  Application  of 472 

Rapid  increase 206 

Static.    Effectonlron,  Steel,  &o , 478 

Structure,  Porous.    Effect  in  Reducing  Specific  Gravity 848 

Sulphuric  Acid.    Action  on  Alloys 481,492 

SuMiLART  OF  Rbsultb.    General 354 

Surfiiceof  Fractures.    Contrastof  Color 296 

Professor  Leed*s  Report 299 

Photographs 801 

T. 

Tamtams  and  Cymbals.  Oriental.    Analyses  of  Bronzes 682 

Method  of  making 521 

TSMPBRIKO.    Effect  on  Density  of  steel.    Caron's  Researches 519 

Effectson  Porosity  of  Cast  Iron     556 

uid  Hammering  Alternately.    Effect  on  Bronze 630 

Increaseof  Density  by  Heat.    Compensated  by 644 

Pressure  and  Annealing.    Comnarison  of  Effects  on  Copper  and  Steel 545 

TBfpKRiWG  AND  AKMiSALnfo.    Effects  ou  Stcel  and  Bronzc 520 

Tkmfrhixo  AND  AXNKAUXG  Alteknatblt.     Effect  OU  Btouzc 520,527,535 

Effect  on  Crown  Glass 5.VS 

Effect  on  Crystal  Glass 556 

Effect  on  Copper 521 

Effect  on  Copper  and  Zinc 560 

Effect  on  Ferruginous  Copper 541 

Trufbbino,  Akmraling,  andImfact.    Effects 552,558 

Tbmpruinq  AND  ROLLUQ  Altbbnatblt.    Effects  on  Density  of  Copper    544 

Copper  and  Zinc 541 

Ferruginous  Copper 548,546 
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Temtbratubb.    Becnnerers  Apparatus  for  HeMnrisg 522 

of  GastinsTB 822,328,966 

Permeability  of  Copper,  melted,  tben  cast  at  Low 542 

Permeability  of  Copper,  multed,  then  cast  at  High 5«3 

Kicho'A  Apparatiifi  for  measnring £22 

Texactty.    [See  Extenaion,  Ductility,  Tensile.] 

Tksacitt  AKD  Elasticity  OK  THE  Alloys.    Wbrtheik : 513 

Mslleabilitv,  and  Porosity  of  Copper,  containing  small  Particles  of  Iron 546 

Texbilb.    [See  Dnctiilty,  Extension,  Tenacity.] 

Tbnbilb  STRBse.    Noteson  Tests        283, 206, 837, Ml 

Photographs  of  Snrfisoesof  Fractare .■ Ml 

Resilience  under Mf 

Results  of  Tests.    Table  III 2M 

Resultsof  Tests.    Table  XV 361 

Tests  by.    First  Series 291,335 

Tests  by.    Second  Series SK 

Transverse  and  Torsional.    Comparison  of  Ductility *  3sM 

Limit  of  Elasticity ,  SBl 

Totol  ReHilience 3» 

Transverse,  Torsional,  and  Compressive.    Comparison  of  Reaistanoes 387 

Tsarr-PlBCBS.    Preparation  of 313 

«     Shape,  Size,  and  Preparation 281,305 

Testing.    [^Apparatus.] 

Effectof  Changes  of  Speed 313 

Thubbtoh,  B.  H.    Autographic  Testing  Apparatus 30S 

'           On  Flrxube  OF  Beams 452 

>  Rate  op  Set  of  Metalb  subjected  to  Stbain  fob  Conbidbbablb  Pebiodb 

lyy-         OP  Time 485 

Rbbistaxcb  OF  Matbbialb 45S 

As  AFFECTED  BY  FLOW  AKD  BY  RAPIDITY  OF  DB- 

'                                                                   TORTION 457 

Time.    lUll'of  Set  of  Metals  subjected  to  strain  for  some  length  of ,  4(9 

Relation  to  Breaking  Stress. * 288 

TlMBTESTS 296,312.330,333.334 

Tcr.     Action  of  Nitric,  Hvdrochloric,  and  Sulphuric  Acids  upon 481, 492 

Bismuth  and  their  Alloys.    Density 5J0" 

Caste    Record  of  Tc8 Is  by  Transverse  Stress 434 

Effect  on  Hardnes.s  of  Bronze 540 

and  Lead  and  their  Alloys.    Density Mti 

Queensland.    Analysis  of V& 

Teste 4«8 

Tcst«>y  TensUe  Stress 438 

Torsional,  Ela«1city ,  381 

Resilience 309 

Stress.    Tests,  FirstSeries 803 

Second  Scries 310 

Tests.    CopperandTin 301 

Transverse,  Tensile  Stresses.    Comparison  of  Ductility 398 

Comparison  of  Total  Resilience 3V 

and  Compressive.    Limit  of  Elasticity 361 

Couiparisou  of  Rosistance 857 

TRA5BVBB8E  Stbbbs.    Deflections  calculated  f^om  Moduli  of  Elasticity 861 

Formula  for  Deflection  of  Bars  tested  by 279 

Formula  for  Fractures  of  BarB  tested  by 280 

Limit  of  Elasticity 361 

Resilience 869,360 

Resistance.    Relation  to Ehistio  Lio&it 28i 

Results  of  Tests.    FirstSeries 2T« 

Tests  by ^^  276 

ResnltJ^of  Tests.    Second  Series 824 

Resultsof  Tests  by  Summary 363 

Test  of  Bar  17.5  p.irt«  Copper,  82.5  parts  Zinc 465 

10  parts  Copper,  OOparis  Zinc 461 

25  parts  Copper,  75  parts  Zinc 462,404 

Test  of  Wrought-Iiwi  Bars          462 

Tensile,  Torsional,  and  Compression  Stresses.   Comparison  of  Ductility .  358 

Comparison  of  Resistance  857 
TT. 

TJehatina.    Experiments  on  Bronze  for  Guns 876,486^18^ 

V. 

Viscous  Mctsls.    Progressive  Distortion  of 458 

YOK  BosE.    Experiments  on  Crystallization  of  Alloys 490,515 

W. 

"Wade.    Experiments  on  Gun  Metal 488 

Wat«r.    Absorpt  ion  by  Copper 448 

Weidehakn  &FUAXZ.    Experiments.    Conductivity  for  Electricity iSQ 

Conductivity  for  Heat 487 

"Weighing  of  Metals.    Infltmments  used 272 

Wektheim,  M.  G.    Elasticity  and  Tenacity  OF  Alloys fil3 

Wrought-Iron  Bars.    Test  by  Transverse  Stress 462 

Soft  'tFcct  of  Strain 4» 

Z. 
Zixc.    [See  Alloys.  J 
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